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Preface 


THIS BOOK is m outgrowth of a previous work. The Uses of the Posf, 
illustrating these uses by studies in the histary of Asia Minor. In general^ 
ft develops the same “tragic view'* of histcMy, stressing the inevitable am- 
biguides and incongruities in the same spirit of teverence and of irony, 
deliberately oomplicadng the major Issues in order to deepen and toughen 
the same humanJatie faith. In particular, it develops the historic theme of 
East and WesL This is a much'-iibused theme, commonly oversimptified by 
the prejudices of the West; the earnest talk about One World is sdi! 
clouded by the nodon that fie%^er the twain shall meet* or always the West 
must win. Nevertheless it remains a basic tljcine^ of major inipartance: 
one that the chromder cannot escape* nor the philosopher aSord to 
ignore, ft provides, I behove, most illuminating approach to the his¬ 
tory of our dvilizadon, and to all conjecture about the progr^ of the 
humim spirit 

For dus purpose Asia ^Minor is an ideal subject Throughout hlsboiy it 
ha5 been the great bridge betwcmi East and West, and repeatedly the 
battleground. Here, not in mainland Greece, the Greeks first developed 
their hriliiimt civilization* and the Creek spirit gave rise to the West. As 
an ancient land swarming with diverse peoples, Asia Minor srimulated die 
adventurous Creeks and contributed much to tlieir culture. It continued 
to attract other peoples from Europe and from the East, notably the 
Persians, It became the scene of the first great campaign of Alexander the 
Great, as he set out to overthrow the Persian Empire and to Elellanize the 
East. Later it became die richest province of the Roman Empire, then the 
heart of the Byzantine Empire* tlien the heart of the Ottoman Empire* It 
witnessed the rise of Christinnityt and then of Islam. Hitlites, Phrygians* 
lonians. Assyrians, Lydiam, Perriansp .Arnienians, Gauls, Roimtus^ Goths, 
Arabs* Seljuks, Frankish Crusadws* Ottoman Turks—these and many 
lesser peoples have settled in it or swept over it Eilt leaving their miuk. 
Today* as the Turkey of Kemal Ataturk. it is the scene of mi exp^Tment 
as revolutionary as any In history. Resolved to Westernize the ccunby* 
Atflhirk set about making over its entire culture ovemi^JiL 
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preface 


In reviewing tiiis Iiistoiy, I have chosen to ooncentrate on Certain cides, 
as symbols of the major periods or cultures. This is a somewhat aibitraiy 
design, and 1 have freely departed from it, using each city only as a focus 
or storting point of a wide-ranging discussion. Sbll, history is oJwa^'s made 
primarily in and by the dty; it is the main scene of tbe commerce and in- 
dastry that make eivilivntion possible, and of tile cultural activity that 
makes it manifest tn the form of the pojts, it wus especially characteristic 
of Gieco-Roman civilizatloo, which for my ptirposcs is the most significant 
period in the history ol Asia Minor- Tlie many famous cities of f h r ^ civili- 
mdun were the conspicuous sign of its real glory and grandeur: ^d their 
death—the many sites once splendid but now desolate, widi dmehss shop 
herds gra 2 ing their docks among ruins overgroivn by thistles and blood- 
red puppies-is the most apparent reason for a tragic view of history. Even 
the arhitraiy clement in my sdieme is appropriate iu tiial it emphasizes a 
deliberate peraonai notie. For this work is not a format history' of Asia 
Minor, much less a complete one. Although it is designed to inform the 
general reader about this history, it dwells cmly on the developments that 
to me seem most interesting and important, it is corujeraed more with re¬ 
flection about fact than the fact itself, and it points to condmions that I 
must believe are sound, but do not offer as the final or whole tnrtk 

Or perhaps the real reason for my design is simply iliat I am fascinated 
by these cities. I have ran the not too closely calculated risk of introduc- 
lug considerablK detail that may be more encbanling to me than to the 
reader. Yet the story of -\jia Minor is fascinating simply as drama, and 
deserves to be told for its own sake. No other region in the world has 
known a more ridily varied, coutinuously dramatic hfetory. The land is 
dotted with mounds containing layers of towns that reach back to the 
Early Bronze Age. Everywhere are the remaim of magical dties-Tray 
and Tarsus, Pergamum and Ephesus, Nicaea and Trebizond-haunted by 
memories of ^eai doingjs and undtrings, the ghosts of famous mm. Tbe 
modem railways still follow the routes of the royal roads of antiquity, the 
main trade routes to the East; so on any journey tlie traveler may be fol- 
low'ing in tlie footsteps of Xenophon and the Ten Thousand or .Mcjcander 
the Great, of Pompey- or St Paul, of Hanin al-Hasbid or Frederick Bar- 
b.m>ssa. And everywhere ancient marbles are embedded in the walls of 
village cottages or stnbles, memorials of long-vouished men who once 
strutted and fretted even ns we. For me Asia Minor gives the most vh’id, 
poign^t sense of the ^meaning' of tiuman hisloiy, the ultimate theme of 
historiim, phiiosophijr, and pocl alike—in the vvoids of T. S. EHiot, “the 
boredom, sod the horror, and the glory," 

On fill counts, I have cnncentTated on the western half of .^ia Minor. 
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To the dties and peoples erf the eastern le^ons I have given relatively 
little space—perhaps too little^ An inddental excuse ts that I have a limited 
first-hand knowledge of these regions, in which travel has been officially 
restricted for some years; foreigners have been prohibited from targe areas 
designated as milltaiy defense zones, and discouraged from visiting other 
areas inhabited by the stiU surly Kurds. But In any case the west is has- 
toricalty much more interesting and ImportanL It was here that the Greeks 
settled and built, aini it remamed the main stage of histcnic iidventure 
and aduevement—the horror and the gJory—and the site of almost alt the 
greater dties. Except for brief pmods and some scattered cities, tlie east 
has been bactrward and relatively uncivilised, in serrae regions almost un¬ 
explored; throughout most of recorded history it served chiefly as a buffer 
or as a haven for nomads and mountain tribes. In recent years Turkish 
engineers prospecting for oil were amazed to find here some people who 
were still hving ia caves, and who were unacquainted with the wheel* 

In an Appendix I have added short historical sketches erf a number of 
important cities and peoples that I refer to only in passing in my main 
chapters. I recommeiuJ that those who ore interested turn to these 
sketches upon finishing the chapter in which they are referred to in foot¬ 
notes- Each fllustiates and amplifies one or mom of the themes developed 
In such chapters. 

A note, lastly, on the spelling of foreign names^ Usage in this matter Is 
wayVi^aid and varied, and with little-known names 1 may have fallen into 
some inconsistency. In general, however, I have foUowed the most com¬ 
mon American nsage^ as indicated by Webster. Tills means an Anglici^^ 
form of Creek names (Socrates instead of Sokrates), and for cities a 
L^tini 7 .cd form (Pergamum instead of Pergamoa or Pergamon). With 
Arabic and Turkish names one has a wide choice, such as Koran or Quran; 
Mohammed, Muhiummad, nr Mahomet; or with the oonqueror cf Con¬ 
stantinople, Mohammed, Mcfimet, or Mehmedl Again 1 have tried to 
adhere to the most common naturalized form, dropping the apostrophes 
and diacritica] marks used in Arahic. With modem Turkish, which Is 
almost perfectly phonetic, 1 have taken some liberties, transcribing C as f* 
^ os cA, and 4 as ^tJi, in order to indicate the proper sound of Turkish names 
for English-speaking readers. 


U. J. M. 
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CHAPTEB I 


Celaenae-Apamea: East and West 


1, >ilAIlSTAS APOLLO 

IN THE HILLS about the andent Phrygian dty of Celaenae, now ihe 
Turkish town of Dinar, a Qiimber of streams imuc inor^ or less myste' 
riously from underground sources^ to unito and form tlie classioaJ 
Maeandei lUver. The most celebrated of these streams was tW Marsyas, 
or Cataract, It bicRt out of a grotto at the foot of the acropoUsp to pour 
headlong through the city. The anclenti liclicved, however^ that the ulti- 
mate source of both tlie Marsyas and the Maernider was a take behind the 
ridge—the AulocrenOi or “fountain of flutes," Here* according to Masnmus 
of Tyre, the Phrygians offered sacrifices, ^some to both rivers, some to the 
Maisyas singly, and some to the Maeauder; and they cost tlie things of the 
victfms into the springs, uttering over them the name of the river to which 
they offer them; and the oJferingSp home away towards the mountain and 
sinking with the water, are found not to rise in the Marsy^Ui if given to the 
Manander^ nor in llie Maeander if given to the Marsyas; and il they he 
offered to both, the rivers divide the gift' Tlie courtesy of the rivers was 
in keeping with their geniirosity, for the unfailing supply of water they 
provided was a precious gift in arid Asia Minor. Th^ still make un oi^ls 
of the green valley in which Dinar lies. 

Such a site was u naturiil haunt of divinities^ and so became hallowed by 
legend. Here Marsyas. the river god of Celacnae. invented die Phiy gian 
flute. Acxxjrding to one report he played it for Cybele* the Great Mdthef+ 
trying to console her for the death of her luver-son Attis. Later the godd^ 
Atlienn played it on the banks of Aubexene and was dianned by it$ 
music; but when she saw her distorted face in the mirtor of the lake, she 
threw the flute away, put a curse ou it and struck Morsyos for picking it 
up—a scene conummicirated by a statue iu the Acropolis of AtlienSi The 
hapless inventor then challenged Apcilo to a contest^ sntne say in music 
(Apoilo was a luiip player )p others $ay in wisdom. For rashness Apollo 
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had him flayed to death, ami his skin hnng up as an cjcample, Herodotus 
reported that in his time the skin was on view in the market place of 
Celaenae, but Xenophon said it was Lung up in the grotto from which the 
river of Marsyos issued. {Tlie anciGnts were careless about such details.) 
In any ease, Marsyas was partially vindicated by his son Olympus, who 
naturalized the Phrygian mode of music among (he Greeks. The Phrygian 
King Mfdas-he of the golden touch—also sought more hjirmamous rela¬ 
tions by presenting Ids royal throne to ApoHo's oracle at Delphi; diotigh 
Ids piety may have been touched by fear. He had attended the musica] 
contest betw een Apollo and Mars^-as, and dissented from the verdict that 
gave Apollo the victory, whereupon the god had endowed him with a 
part of ass's ears. And another visitor to CeJaenae had been the mighty 
Heracles. Heracles slew Lit verses, a bastard son of Midas, who as 
guardian of the Gelds hospitably receiv'ed all passing strangers but kUlcd 
them if they failed to do tfieir share of work in the harvest, or sometimes 
simply killed tlieni anyway as a routine harvest ritual—wrapping the 
stranger in a. sheaf of com and cutting off bis head with a sidde. Now he 
had his own henid cut off by Heracles, w'ho threw fits trunk Into the 
Macandcr. In earlier Phrygian song Lityerscs had died more poetically, 
slain by the sickles of his reapers, dying, as the grain must, to assure an- 
etber liarvc^. 

Once upon a bine, when scholars were just beginning to grow very 
sdenh'fie, such myths and legends were regarded as a species of fairy 
tale, or something to be “exploded.* It is now more sophisticated to dwell 
on their Imaginutive truth, as symbolic lepfcsentations of ideas about 
mans life. Such ideas may be meaningfijt aud credible whetho' or not 
they are strictly true, just as ore the ideis in all poetr\--tir for that matter 
in religtou. Tiie myth of King Midis and his goldeii touch expresses a 
simple moml wisdom llint few ivtll question. The mvtlis about Lityerses 
make less sense offhand because they are more profoundlv suggestive. In 
his Phrygian manifestation as a h, 1 T^■|^sl god he symbolized the timeless 
truth of the auniial seasons, the cyde of life and death and rebuth; he was 
a rustic counterpart nf Attis (or Adonis, or Osiris), the dying god who is 
resurrected. Hence he foreshadowed llie ideal conception of the Christ 
the god of love who duliberately dies in order to save man, and whose 
resurrection is a promise of life eternal. Christ offered an liouorable 
epitaph for the yokel Utyersest “Except a com of wheat fall into the 
gouud and Ae, it ahidetb alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 

Uterary men Iinve made a dubious foslifon of glorifying the mytk as a 
means of putting science in its place and insinuating Uie n,ighur truths- of 
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poetiy and religian. But th^ fabl^ arc sigmficiint even fnr the scientEfle 
liistoriiiu. To begin with^ many have a factual core. There actually was a 
King Midas, or rather a series of kings by that name—it wa^ probably a 
title* like Pharaoh of Egj'pt anti ^Unos of Crete. Herodotus himself saw 
the gift of Midas to ApoUoj which he declares was the first offering made 
at holy Delphi by a ^barbarian."' Similarly^ there wa$ an actual rnmiciaTi 
behind the mythical son of Marsyasi Olympus c:OEnpo$ed an impassioned 
strain to which a choral ode of Euripides was set. Other stories of local 
gods may dimly reflect historic events, give clues to the remote p^l. It is 
possible, for c^ample^ that the flaying of Maisyas harks back to the flay¬ 
ing alive of a loc^ hero by the cruel Msyrianji^ whose records tell of wars 
with Mita of the “"Mushld,"* seemingly the Phrygians, Greek legend in 
particular has proved to he a mote reliable guide than was at first be^ 
licvcd^ for archaeology has revealed a historical basis for such traditional 
stories as those of King Minos of Crete, the Trojan ^Var, and even the 
Amasons^ 

More important, the myths and logeads are^bne history^ 4is the records 
of the mind of ancient peoples- They yitld Insights into prehislciric custom 
and belief tile growth of more dviliKCil uspirarions^ and finally the realiza¬ 
tion of conscious ideals. Thus the story of Sfaisyas and Apollo, originaPy 
a Storys about the rivahy behveen the flute and tiie hiiip, came to signify 
the triumph of the Gre^ over tlie Phrygian spirit; Apollo developed into 
the most radiant symbol of Hellenism. Even the feats of Herades, the rudo 
strtmg man, took on an ideal significance. In slaying ancient monstetST he 
helped to deliver the Greeks from dark and deadly obsessions,, the blind 
fears that hnunded other peoples. And In slaying Lityerse^, who had such 
a hard way with strangers^ he symboliKed the abolition of human sacrifice, 
as well as the growtli of civiliz^ intercourse, the idea of a w'ider hospital¬ 
ity that at length developed into the Idea of Humanity. 

Hence the mythica! histnrj' of Celaeuae leads us, ultimately* to a major 
theme of recorded histoiy'—the rise of Helleoism, and the conflict between 
East and West. In Asia Minor the Greeks bad been stimulated by entering 
a new world that was a very old world, and that had much to teach the 
bright youngsteR.^ Here then genius first flowered and the great "fathers* 
were bom: Homer in literature; Thales in philosophy^ P)’thagoms in 
mathematics, Herodotus in histoi}', Hippocrates in medicine. Hellenism 
wm therefore not virginally conceived, nor sprung fulbgrown, Hfce Athena, 
frcun the head of Zeus; hut it was miraculnus enouglu Somdiow the 
Greeks developed a unique way of life, much freer and fuller, more rea* 
somble and humanc>-ahove alk more conscious than any man had yet 
know'n. Through Homer they grew keenly aware of their difference from 
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dl the peoples around them, and of their common ideals as Hellenes. They 
came to regard the Trojan War as the lieginning of their ccmfliict with Asia, 
Broadly speaking fas one lias to speak at the outset), the Creek spirit 
defines the West, in the mndem as in tlic ancient world. For us the story 
of its triumph is as momentous as any historic drama* We are rightly 
proud of the Creeks, and may rightly begin by reviewing this story in its 
ideal aspect. 

Estin at the outset, however, we must keep in mind that it was not 
simply a success story. Tlie Greeks themselves were too inteUigent to dote 
on this type of fable, the favorite American mytli; they had character¬ 
istically a tragic sense of Ufe, which was fed by plenty of tragic e-rperi- 
etice. Th^ were also too civilized to entertain noUans of racial and 
religious purity, or to set up an ideal of 100 per cent Hellenism, .■Apollo 
himself most probably came from Asia Minor, not Greece; and another of 
the ’■fathers'' was Aesop, a Phrygian slave. As for Marsyas, it turned out 
that ho was not killed by Apollo after all. He continued to charm men with 
his lluto, to preside over his river, lo protect his city from enemies, In 
time die Greeks Uiemsclves offered sacrifices to him, Pmhably he oiidivcd 
ApoDo, as other ancient deities of .Asia Minor certainly did; and what 
finally killed them both was nciv gods from the East! Meanwliile the 
rustic Liiyerses lived on, as the liero of tlic timeless peasant who survives 
the rise and fall of dvilizations. To this century the peasants of Thiygia" 
have sung of him as a mighty reaper. 

2 . THE TWVMFH OF THE WiBT 

“In the richness of its soil, in tiie variety of its products, in the extent 
of its pastures, nnd in the number of its exports," wrote Ckero of Asia 
Minor, ‘it surpasses all other Lands," Today it hardly looks like a rich 
land, by American standards. Although fertile river valleys run down to 
the coasts from the central Anatolian plateau, the great plateau itself, 
almost ^less. is prehed and sere through the long hot summer, and the 
mountains that rim Jt and roll to the coasts aie mostly gaunt with rock and 
shrub, A traveler is impressed chiefly by tlic austere grandeur of the 
scenmy, to wIUcli the Creeks seemed indifferent-tlieir poets never rhapso¬ 
dized about it. Yet the ancients made this a rich, thriving land, and they 
invested it with a grand poetry by their deeds. The fabled land of the 
Argonauts and the Amazons, of King Priam. King Midas, and King 
Croesus, it is as fabulous for the history that was made in it 

Acting to the Creeks, tlie Phr^am were the oldest of Uving 
peoples, speaking the oldnsi of languages, IVc know, of course, that they 
wore parvemis. Archaeologists have pushed the betTinning of our story 
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far back to the age of tlie neolithic barbarians who made llie all-inipOT- 
tant discovery of agricidture^ learning to produce instead of gadier food^ 
and in villages laying the foundaticLPs of instituticraalked society* The 
mound of Troy is Only the most publicized of Lhe countless fiHt/rffa in Asia 
Minor, mounds coDtaining layers of settlements tliat go hack to the Early 
Bronze Age. By the middle of the third millenniinn—the period of lhe 
second city of Troy—the chieftains of these nameless peoples commanded 
the services of hi^y skilled artisans, to budd strong-wallc<i fortresses, to 
make exquisite gold ornaments, and to maintain the pattern for all civili¬ 
zation before the Greeks, in which the mereasing wealth produced by the 
cTommunity went chiefly into luxiny goods for the gods and die privileged 
few, and was guarded from other plunderers in strongholds that finally 
nein'er hdcL But these peoples remained nameless; of their htstory we 
know little ezeept that their ta^^Tis were periodically destroyed by 
enemies or earthquakes. Our story really begins with the Ha Hi, a people 
unknown to the Creeks and now beHer known as the HittitQ. 

By ilie hp girulin g of the second miUennitim before Christ the Hittites 
were establishing themselves on the Anatolian plateau* They ow^ed much 
to the older civUizaticms of Mesopotamia, -whose merchants left large 
numbers of their cuneiform records in the region, but in time they built 
up an mdepeadent empire mighty enough to sack Babylon, conquer Syria, 
and hold its own against Egypt. From thdr eapital at Hattusas, now 
Bogazk5y, didr mnnarcii^ claimed domminn over most of Asia Minor. 
Although thdr rule was often nominai, tlieir influence extended to the 
western coast as mdicated by traces of a royal highway that led through 
Sardis, and by monuments in the vicinity of Sni>Tiia (Izmir). A Hittite 
goddess carved on Mt. Sipylus mistaken by the Greeks for Xiobe, 

Asia Minor was already a welter of diverse peoples; however. The Hit- 
tites had trouble especially witJi the Ar^wa, a related people whose terri¬ 
tory included the region of Cel&enac, and who repeate^y defied the great 
king^ Celaenae was possibly the Anawa strooghDld of Bur^nda. And evon 
os the Hittite empire reached the peak of its power* more peoples were 
moving in from Europe- The Isles were restless*" the Egyptian scribes re¬ 
corded, ‘'and no lEind stood before them, beginning with Kheta'^ (Hatti)* 
The Trojan War was an incident m a much huger mfTVement. Ezeavattons 
have shown that about 1200 s.c*, the time Troy fel!, cities were burned 
dovvn all ova- Aria Miaor* It wa.s probably the Phryginns—according to 
Homer, allies of the Trojans—who destroyed Hattusas and overthrew the 
Hittite empire. At least tho Phrygians beaime the next gre^it pfjwer on the 
Anatolian plateau, where Lbw established a kingdom tliat ruled most of 
the Interior. 
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Altbougb as yet not niudi is known about this kingdom^ its monu" 
mcnts indicate that tlie Phrygians took over a good deal of HJttito ouJturc. 
Xotably they adopted the great Mother Goddess of Anatolia, whom the 
Hittites knew as Kubaba, among other names, and the Phn'glans called 
CybeJfi. With her came such symbols as llic sculptured lions of the Hit* 
tltes, and her los'er-snn Altis. The Phry^gians worshiped her wholeheart* 
edly, in ecstasy and in orgy, as befitted a fertility goddess wlw) was the 
mother of all life: though on the Day of the Blood, conunemorathig the 
death of her son, the frenzied mourning often cuhniiiated in self-castratiou 
—a seemingly illogical mode of assuring fertility. Still, such sclf-abiiRdan' 
ment has a sublime aspect, and paints to gentler and grander ideas tepie- 
sented by the Great Mother. Wldle she preferred to reside on a mountaiii, 
she graciously accnmmndatcd herself to all localities; at Celaenae she na* 
turoUy became identified with the waters, and iO acted as a healing god¬ 
dess of health. Above all, her endless, boundless fertility symbolized the 
triumph of life over death—the hope of Hfe everlasting, Phrygian tombs 
wore sculptured to represenl doors, often with her symbolic lion above 
them; the door was the cntKince to die other world, where man returned 
to her, We shall hear much more of Cybolo in the centuries to follow. 

Unhappily, she failed the Pluygians in tliis life. .Although tllcy numaged 
to hold tlieir own against the powerful Assyrians, who now nil^ southern 
Asia Minor, they were less successful against neiv invaders from Europe, 
the Cimmerians. An inscription at N'inerveh records that one Mita, or 
Midas, sought the lielp of die Assyrians; he or anodier Midas, defeated 
eveiywhcre by the Cimmerians, appears to have committed suicide in 
676 B R.; and with his death the Phrygian kingdom came to on en± It was 
succeeded by the kingdom of the Lydians, who, after a djesperate struggle, 
drove out the Cimmeriims. Buling from Sardis, near the western coast, the 
Lydian kings became celebrated for their wealth. But die wealthiest of 
them, the fabulous Croesus, \v&s also the lasL In the sistli century the 
Lydians in turn went down before the rising power of the Petsians, who 
were building the greatest empire yet known to history. 

Meanwhile still other peoples had moved into Asia Minor. Bithvnians 
from Thrace crossed the Dardanelles and established themselves' along 
the northern cna.st, Mysians and Carians, of unknown origin, gave their 
name to middle regions. Lydans, Pamphylions, and Cilieians took over the 
southwest; although some of their cities later claimed heroes of the Troran 
War as their founders, their origins too are obscure. Most important, the 
Creeks themselves liad arrived. Within a century or so after the fall of 
Tr^. cobtues of Aeolians and lonians wore settling in islands and scat¬ 
tered cities along the western coast Tliey were to make famous such 
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names as Lesbos, Samos^ £md Ckios, Miletus, Ephesus^ and Smyrna, In 
time tfieir cities came under the dornimtipn of the Lydians and tlien the 
Persians, but they retained their Creek identity and tfieir convietto) of 
superiority over tlieir “harbaiian^ overlords. Their kinsmen in Greece 
came to their aid vvhen they sought to regain their freedom. The outcome 
was the Fersian War^ the most momentous of the wars beUveen East and 
West. 

Now^ tills wiy was not the grand climax of the history I have been out¬ 
lining. The Isla's were restless"“-but not with the stirrings of new fdeuls, 
or any notion of a conflict between East and The peoples nn the 

march were impelled by hunger, hopes of plunder^ or the pressure of 
other peoples behind them* The Hittites, who built a kingdom on the 
ancient Oriental model, spoke an Indo-European tongue^ althougli It is 
still uncertain who they were and where tliey came from^ they were pre¬ 
sumably Aryans'^ and mJglat liave come from Europe. The Phrygians 
who conquered tliem may have been a race o£ heroes, as Greek tradition 
held, but certninly were not conscious crusaders from the West,. In 
toppling a superior chilization they helped to inaugurate a Dark Age for 
Asia Minors it took some centuries fur the new peoples to regain the Iwel 
that men had reached In the second millennium. Civilization was then 
threatened by the Cimmerians, barbarians from Europe, and rescued by 
the Lydians, an Asiatic people. Ths Persians who marched in from die 
East to create stiH another Oriental empire were again Aryans. Our theme 
[5 bloody—but the key to it is not blood or race- 

Neither is tt geography or oUmate. In the subcontinent that was not yet 
known as Europe there were scattered culture, mostly primitive, which 
represented a diffusion—or a devolution—of .Asiatic culture. If there is any¬ 
thing peculiarly stimulating in die air of Europe, its magic had not yet 
taken effect. In the vast, dvilized continent of Asia there was a 
greater medley of ancient peoples and cultures, but no deflmbe entity' 
known to them as ‘'Asia*^ the name came later bom the Creeks, who were 
ignorant of most of the continent and its early tustory'. (Possibly it was 
derived from '^Assu^va.,'* the EQltite name for a land that has not been 
placed with certaintyv but probably was on the w^t coast of Asia Mmor.) 
Not until recent years did the peoplej of the East dcwelop a common 
consemusness, and begin to talk of “Asia for the Asiatics.** 

This consciousness^ how'ev'er, was due to Westeni influence; so it re^ 
calls us to an actual histciric oonfliet. While our theme Im'olves physical 
clashes, it h fundamentally ideological. With the Creeks a new spirit en¬ 
tered history, in ways difficult to explain but easier to recognize and de¬ 
fine, Beneath ihe many diverse Ea?ts--Egj'ptian^ SmnerLm, Bahyloninn, 
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Hitidtfr, AssjTiflD, Chaldean, Persian—we can tniiko out common tendencies 
that make it possible to speak of m “Orienlar spirit. Far tlie tbrifr being 
we most still speak broadlj% disregoxdipg the inevitable complicaticiiis in 
order to gel at tJie t?sseiillft] diEerenceSj but we can see these clearly 
enongh hy considering two major interests—religion and government. 

"Mimcle, my 5 te^y^ and authoritj'**—tliese are the b;±sie needs of man^ 
said Do^loyevsk^’s Grand TnqnisilGn ”\fan seeks not so much Cod as tbe 
mnaeuloiLSH'" Freedom appalls him. added Santayana; lie Is fifraid of a 
universe that leaves him alone.'" Certainly man in tbe Eaf^i was a stave 
to such needs and such fears. His whoie culture was based on rdigion. 
Hb rdigion was not very spinhiaJ, to be siire^ tuiy more than popular reli¬ 
gion b today; typically he was as mateniilistic tts the conventional Ameri¬ 
can. What be sought from tbe gods w'as not holiness, but good crops^ chil* 
drcn, bealthp victory in war, and a prodigiously long llfe^ Tlie dlffereneo 
was that he depended on tlie gods to produce these worldly goods. He 
was alway's subject to tbe tyranny of supematura! powders that could be 
propitiated only by priestly magjc. Obedience to arhitraty autbodlj' was 
likewise the ruling principle in his social and political Ufe. The character¬ 
istic form of government iu all tbe great Eastern societies vvas absolute 
monarchy^ divinely ordained; the Great King was tJic agent of ihe gods 
when not hinrself a god. The sdettce, Icanutig. and art of these iodeties 
were alike devoted to the service of the gods and god-kiogs. The chief 
use of ihought was not to analyse, inquire, or ci^te hut to conserve, to 
sanctify the stahis quo. 

Against this background the Creeks appear estraordmarily open-minded 
and dear-eyed- Somehow tlaey had developed a Faith in Mind as the dis¬ 
tinctive essence of man; diey entiuotied tlie power of reason hy which man 
might hope to dispel mystery and order his ovm life. Wlille diis faiih by no 
rnemis excluded the supemaiurah It enlisted even the gods in the service 
of a reasonafale way of life* The Olympians deTnanded ritual altentionSj 
hut otherwise left their worshipers pretty much alnnc^ In this reLitive 
freedom from priestcrafr the Creeks were able to cultivate their many 
interests^ introducing science, philosophy* and his lory as we know them. 
Basic to all these was their free, curious, cnticaJ spirit, “The nnexamined 
life is not worth living " St>cratcs was to say simply—so simply that it is 
hard to TealE2% how profoundly revolutioniiry this credo was (and still Is). 
In political life the Creeks accordingly refused to deify tlidr mleis and 
sought to radotmlhso authority. They dev^i^lopcd their dmractenstic polis, 
a republican city-atate. AI though they might be misgoverned by oligarclis 
or tyrants, they always had some voice in tlieir government and some 
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recognised li1>ejties. They svere citizeiis^ not subjected Their primtuy duty 
was obedience to Jaw^ not suhservience bo authority^ 

VVe may jmjw return to Celaenac. to follow a historic struggle that was 
uiuch more than another dosh of milltoiy powers ► With the coming of 
the Persians, Celaenae enters recorded history as a royal administrative 
center. Xerses stopped over here with bis huge armyp en route to Greece^ 
and Herodotus telk of a suggestive Incident during liis stay. The Great 
King was sumptuously cnierUiined by one PvthiuSi o Lydian merchant, 
who not only provided for the whole Persian host but offered die king his 
entire fortune, consisting principally of some 3,993^000 gold Waters. 
Charmed by such munificence* Xentes made Pythius his sworn friend, 
and instead of accepting the ^t presented him with 7^000 statersj to make 
his fortune a good tciund sum of four million. Persian monaichs were 
often much more gracious than the Assyrlsuis before themn But the after- 
math was less charming. In Sardis, the nest stop^ the Persian host on- 
countered an eclipse of the sun PythXus^ who had come along with his 
five sons» alarmed by $o fearful a portent and a$kcd a favor of his 
swnm friend: would the Great King have compassion on his years and 
pernut his eldest son to remain behind^ to be his prep and stay? Angered 
by this craven Impudesice^ Xerxes commanded instead that the eldest son 
be cut in rivo and the tuilves placed on either side of the line of ntarch 
"Then the king's orders were obeyed; and the aimy marched out between 
the two halves of the btwdy." 

So the most arbitrary orders of the Great King were automatically 
obeyed. His word was the bw, above all question of right or reason; the 
noblest Persian was a slave to the royal whim. In his history of the 
Persian Wars Herodotus consequently made liberty the main issue. A 
slave*s life you uuden-tandL* a Creek tells a friendly Persian who has ad¬ 
vised submission to the Great King, Tint never having tainted liberty^ ynu 
cannot tell whelher it be sweet or no- Had you knows what fre^om iss 
you Would have hidden us fight fur It-" And so tlie Westeni world has re¬ 
joiced that the Creeb succeeded in retaining tlieir liberty. .After destroy¬ 
ing the city of Athens, Xerxes was defeated ut the crucial battle of 
Salamis, in 480 b,c., primarily because of the steadfastness of the Athe¬ 
nians; and at Atlieos the Creek spirit thereupon fiowered gloriously. 

After Xerxes* defeat, we gather Wi Xenophon, he put in a longer stay 
at Celaenae, refortifyii^g its acropolis and building a palace at the spring 
of the Mojsyas. Later tn the Gftli centuiy the Pemans again dominated 
the Greek cities in Asia Minor, Athene? became embroiled with Sparta 
io the fatal Peloponnesian War. Ai the dose of the centmy, fallowing the 
victory of Sparta, the Atijeniaa Xenophon spent a month in Cdaenae, 
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whero he hiid come to join the glanmrous Cjtus the Younger, Cyrus, who 
was building isp an army to seize the Persian thrane from his brother, 
relied cspcdallv on his Greek recruits* After holding a proud review of 
them he inrirched through Asia Minor and Sviia into Baby Ionia, where he 
met the army of his brother. The Greeks routed the Persians facing them, 
but ebewh^e on the battlefield Cyrus was killed. Then followed one of 
the most celebrated adventiues fn history—the March of the Ten Thou¬ 
sand^ recorded by XetHjplion. Stranded in the heart of liie Pei^lan Empire, 
the reliiUvely smiill hand of Greeks fuiight their way back through 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor to the Black Sea coast, and thence to Bj^zan- 
tiiijn- Tliis was not only a romantic feat of valor but an e^'cnt of conse- 
<[uence, foi it made the Creek world aw^e nf the mternal w-eakness of 
the mighty Persian Empire. The rottenness at its core^an old stoTV with 
Oriental sacred monarchies—w^as also eseposed by the fate of Tissaphemes,, 
the ablest of the Persian satraps. Upon recovering Celaeiiafi and other 
cities for bis royal master^ Tissaphemes fell victim to onuxi intrEgues of 
eujmelis and ladies of the harem; and at Celnenue he was beheaded. 

Hence mainland Greece begun to call for a crusade to liberate the 
Greek cities in Am Minur. The responso finally came willi Ale^t^mder the 
Credit of Macednn- Although he tmd his father, Xtng Philip, began by 
subduing Greece itself, they cx)nceJved tl^einselvt^ as true Hellenes* 
claiming descent from Heracles. Alexander in partlcuLir wa^ a self- 
conscious cnisoder, pleased lo consider himself libeiatar of Hellas " 
As he coiH|uered Asia Minor he proclsdined the freedoin of the Greek 
cities, and ordered the expulsion of the tyrants and the oligarchs imposed 
or supported by tlie Persians, on the grounds that democracy was the 
normal form of government for Creeks. As he miircbed eastward be 
founded new- cities, to radiate Greek culture. And even as he burned 
dowm the palaces of tlie Great Kings at Persepolis, ostensibly to avenge 
the Jestniction of Athens by Xerxes, lie w^as conceiving a still loftier idea 
of his mission^ which anti<Hpated tfie ultimate ideal of Creek rationalism. 
Alexander laid the groundwork for a w*holly new kind of empire^-a oom^ 
monvvealth m which the coiifjuered peoples were to be partners rather 
than subjects. He ivent out of his way to appoint Persians and (sther 
Asktics to high positions, treating iliem as kinsmen: be encouraged Lis 
Macedonian and Greek followers to take Asiatic wives; and when they 
protested against fits partkllu^ ferr Tiarbarians*** he sought to make peace 
by holding a great hanquet at which repfresenratlves of all the different 
peoples drank from a tins mg howl, and he himself offered a prayer for 
homonoia, -a union of hearts." His prayer, W; W, Tam obsm es, marked 
a rc^ olution in human thought. Alestander* several centuries before Christ, 
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was the first known man in the Western w^orld to have had this vision of 
brotherhood. 

Neither Creeks nor Asiatics were ready for tt^ ol course. When Alex- 
aoder died shortly afterward, in 323 b/:.— an old young man oF thirty^two 
-his empire at once began to break up. The Listoiy of Celaenae was 
tj-pical of the ctmftised aflerniath^ Not a Greek oty^ it bad been one of 
the few to resist the iJbemtioii, surrendering only when he offered 
generous terms; he mode it his headi^uarleTs while his forces converged 
for the drive into the Persian Empire. Thereafter it became the capital of 
.\natoliflt as Uie seat of his deputy Antigcuius, Wlien w^ar broke out among 
bis generals. It pajsed into tiie hands of Lysimachos and finally of 
Seleucus, the founder of the Seleucid kingdom. Nevertheless the generals 
continued Alesandcr^s program of Ilellenizlng the East if only to 
$trcngtliea their bald on it. .Antiochus I, the son of Seleueus* built a new 
dly at Celaenae, which he renamed Apamea after his mother Apame, an 
Asiatic princess, in time it became a representative Creek poffc^ tributary 
to the kings hut governed by Its own couneik and providing richly for 
both the spiritual and the material needs of its citizens. 

As a Hellenistic city^ CeLienae-Apameu cotitinued to witness a parade 
of famnus men and fatefu! events, Hcro^ in 193 b.c., .Antioohiis the Great 
negotiated w'ith the envxjy oF Rome, which wm supporting the brilliant 
new kingdom of Pergammn in its struggio vrith the Seleodd kings for the 
dominion of western Asia Minor; from here he marched nut with a great 
aruiVs to meet disaster at the decisive battle of Magnesia in 189: and here 
he tlien signed the peace tcmis dictated by Rome. As an immediate result, 
Pergamum took over most of his domain itt Asia Minor, including 
Apamea. But the far-reaching consequence of his defeat was the ascend¬ 
ance of Rome, whose ultimate rule was now ^irtmJly iuEVitable- Per- 
gamum expanded only by the grace of Rome, its ally. In 133 the bst 
of its kings recognisced the facts of life by bequeathing his kingdom to 
the Roman people. A new era had begun for Asia kfmor. 

Tlie Roman? in turn were not ready for It. They building an 
empire almost unwittingly, bent chiefiy on exploiting then^ new posses¬ 
sions. Apamea suffered like the rest of .Asia Minor from the rapacity of 
Roman publicans, or ta^ coHedors. In the last century before Christ ft 
welcom^ Mithridatts the Great* the brilliant barbarian who led die last 
desperate, unsuccessful struggle to drive nut the Romans, antidpaling 
the modem slogan uf Asia for the Asiatics: he earned the favor of the dty 
by a generous donation when it iva? severely damaged by mi earthquake. 
Shortly thereafter* however, Apamea enjoyed an augury of the belter days 
to come. Cicero, an honest, oonsdentious consul, spent three days In the 
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city listen mg to complaints. Although the Creek cities siiffered still more 
from the civil wars that finally destroyed the Roman EepublJCi paying 
most of the costs of these wars, they quickly recovered whs^ the great 
Augustus restored peace and order. 

Under the Pax Romaim^ Apamca prospered mightily. "^You take pre- 
cedeaoe of Phrygia^ and Lydia, and further of Carkp" Dio Chrysostom 
told its ddzeus in au oration; ''and other populous nutions dwell around 
you, CappadocianSj and Pamphyliimst and Pisidmiis; and to them all you 
make your city a market and meettng place."* Strabo noted more soberly 
tliat it ranked next to Ephesus as f) commercial center in the province of 
Asia- So happy was Its state that aside from another devastating earth¬ 
quake sve hardly hear of it during these two or three centuries—*hijstory^ 
is made chiefly by oouflict and disaster- One testimonial is that its acrop¬ 
olis today is strewn with HeUenlstic potsherds, but no Roman ones: the 
city no longer hat! ueed of a citadel, and was building only Ju the vaDey. 
But most important was the ideal of commonwealth in which ft sliared. 
HiB Roman Empire had to a large extent realised the dream of Alexander 
the Great, Phrygiiins, Lydians, Cappadocians; FisJdians, Greeks, Romam 
—aR were dtiKens of an empire iliat ideally conceived itself as a ensmop- 
olis, "one single comninnwealth of gi:>d 5 and men.’* As far as it went, il 
was something like One World- 

A curious inddentnl itiiistration of this cosmopolitan spirit appears on 
Ml imperial coin mimed at Apamea. It show's a man and woman seated in 
an ark, above which hovers a dove; it bears tlie inscription ""Noe * Thfi 
cily had a large Jew'isb community, which had enriched its legcndaiy 
hhtoiy ^rith tlie notion that the hill behind it was ML AramL Apparently 
Noah had landed here long before the coming of Athena and ApnUo* or 
even of MarsyaS- The Selcucid kings had valued Jews as cotooists for the 
new cities they founded, granting them land, often equalitj' as citiiens, 
and special pn%*i!eges connected with tlie requirements of their peculiar 
rehgiow. Their prosperity was evidenced when the early Roman rulers out^ 
lawed their practioe of sending annual contributions to jcnisalem^ one 
hundred pounds of gold was sei^d at Apamea. Nevertheless, they con- 
thmed 10 flourish under Roman rule, even after the bloody rebellion of 
Jerusalem of A*o. 70 cost them their peculiar privileges before Roman 
law, TIse empciors Vespasian and Titus presently confinned thdr riEhts 
os cithceos. And at Apamea they evidently became good citizens of the 
oommonwealth- Sir William Ramsay^ a leading authority on Phij'gia, 
found ordy one Jewish epitaph among the many inscriptioiis he exanuiis?d 
at Dinar and th# vidjut>% llieir assimibfion is confumad by the Talmnd, 
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which mcntiom tlie Ten Tribes who had been separated bom their 
brethren by the baths and ysines of Phiygia, 

IVesumably this means that they became ChrisHans. The inscdptioi^ 
studied by Ramsay indicate that Apameo, like the rest of Phrygia, had a 
reiatively Ijirge Christian community well before Constantine the Great 
made their heresy the imperial religion; and such Hetlcui^ed Jews were 
susceptible to this heresy* The tfimnph of Christianity, at any raie, brings 
OUT immediate story to an ideal close, ^^a|^y3is and Lityerses, Apollo smd 
Heracles, all went into the shades, probably not unlamcnted, but oei- 
tainly unneeded. At its best, the new religion offered all that they had 
offered, and much mere. The Christnia Cod^ derived from the pnre mom> 
theism of Judul^nu represented the divine tmity dint the greater poets and 
philosophers of the pagan world liad for centuries been aspiring to. At the 
same time. Jesus was both fully human and fully divine, HLs gospel of 
love added warmth to the abstract Crcco-Roman ideal of universal com- 
muoity, making It on ideal of true brotberhood. flis teaching included a 
principle erf spiritual equality, with at least an implication of spiritual 
freedom, wlUch gave the individual wen more dlguit)' and worth than 
the Greeks had givetn him. In its simplest form, as recorded hi the Synoptic 
Gospels, it could not satisfy the whole man, for Jesus seemed indifftrenl to 
philosophy^ the art% and the disdnetive values of dvilization; but as 
Christianity spread in the Greco-Roman w'OTld, it was reinterpreted and 
amplified in the light of Creek thought and culture. Altogether, it w^as 
potentialjy an ideal synthesis of East and West—of Oriental religious 
fervor, Greek rarionalism, and Homan disoiplin& 

3+ THE TIUUMFU OF THE EAST 

What Chrisriaruty actually become was rather different. The sub¬ 
sequent history of Celaenae-Apamea give$ us pause: under its new god 
it dwindled, decayed, finally disappeared from sight Allah now presides 
over the once peat dty^ now a small town called Dinar, fts Turkish 
natives know nothing of Marsyas or Apollo, Xenes or XenophoiL Here, 
one might say, is further evidsiee for the against the baclnvard, 
benighted East Nevertheless the fact remains that the East did triumph, 
prestnnably for good reasons. Its triuinph even looks hke a "spirituar 
victory, which had been won long before the Turks sealed ft by military 
power* Historians now trace a spiritual resurgence that began even as 
Alczander llie Great was conquering the East, and that by the time of the 
Christian era had largely resmquered the Greek wotkL "There is no more 
interestiog process in history,'' wrote Sir M'illtam Ramsay, "than this 
which w’ai completed by the conquest of Cunstautinople in 14S3-** It is 
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time tfj ccunplicatt our theme, and dwell on the iambigulties tbat underlie 
iUI great historic processes. 

To heg?n wltk, the conflict was never a piuely spiritual om, over purely 
ideal issues. A major factotr m this, as in all historic processes, was eccn 
nomic—or what an ideaHst is likely to call greeiL The religiosity of the 
East seldom interfered with its commereei while its peoples character- 
istically attributed iill good fortune to the gods, they made their fortunes 
by commerce, or by plunder of wealth got from commerce- Tfius it was 
nut die gods of Celaenae tliat made tlie edty flourish. It was rather ifc& ei- 
celleut lixiiition as u natural cariivun station on a great trade mute tn the 
East and a natural market place for the fertile plains radiating from it..Tlie 
immeRse fortune that the Lydian Pythius was able to offer Xerses testifled 
to its thriving commerce, w^hich had been greatly fac il i t ated by the 
Lydian invention of coinage. (A book cnyJd be svritten on the immense 
influence of ^smatl change.^) As Apamoa, the city grew in size and im¬ 
portance because the Hellenistic age was the greatest age of comnjeree 
and iudustty^ the world had yet known. In the Roman period its chief 
business remained business. '"Further, the assizes are held among you in 
alternate years,'* Dio Chrysostom needlessly reminded the complncent 
citizenry^, "'and there is brought together an endless crowd of peoples, lid- 
ganis, judges, laAvycrs, governors, undcT’^ffirdals, slaves, plmps^ muleteers, 
traders, hetaerae, and artisans; so that those who have w^ares sell them at 
the highest prices, and nothing in the city ]ies idle, ^vhether hvo-hor^e 
carriages, or houses, or womem Now this makes for prosperity in no small 
degree. For where the greatESl crowd meets together^ there the most 
money necessarily results. . , * Another Homan coin shows Morsyas in 
his sacred grotto surrounded by packing chests. 'Tile god was now busy 
supervising trade- fur Apomea had become a junctien where caravan 
goods from tljc East were packed for forwardmg to the seaports. 

The Helleiiistic Age^ of course, h commonly regarded as a vulgar after- 
math of the glorious classical age, and the Roman era a stiJl grosser one. 
Nevertheless the classical age also throve m business. If mere business¬ 
men could never have built the Parthenon, it couJd never have been bulJt 
without the wealtli and leisure they provided Like it or not, the beautv- 
Io\ing. freedom-loving Creeks rose cm commerce and industry'. Like most 
civilized peoples they' come to profess a low opinion of business^ but thev 
were obviously good at it, able to hold their own with the Phoenicians, 
who wtuc frankly devoted to it And in many ways it was good for them 
too, even aside from the qualities of enterprise and resourcefulness it 
developed. Commerce promotes dvilizf?d intercourse, ihe exchange of 
spiritual 05 well as material goods; the GtccIcs profited immeasurably 
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from pe^ct^Fii] trade with the EiLit For reasons iheh gerUu^ Brst 
eame to fruition in the busy ports and marts of Asia Minor. 

The Greeks also displayeci bowe™, the less attractive qualities of the 
business spirit. .A Creek nmrkeh observ^ed (he Persian Emperor Cyrus, 
was ""a place set apart for people to go and cheat eiich other on oath." The 
aristocratic Persiam aJwaj's found it easy to employ Greeks, mid to corrupt 
Lbeni- Many fought na the side of the Great King Xer^ces even during the 
crucial war for liberty* The victorj* of Athens was partly lost because some 
of the Creek heroes, including the Athenian lliemistcicleSj went over to 
the Persian!;; for tnoic than a century^ Persian money maintained in Asia 
M in or the power of a roltfng empiro. As we admire the valor of Xenophon 
and tlie Ten Thousiind we may forget tliat they were meroenarieSj fighting 
not for any ideal cause but for money, in the ranks ol the chief efieiny of 
Greek freedom. OthtT Greek mercenaries mauncf;! the citadel of Celaeuae 
when it resisted Alejander^the Hberatur of the Greek ddc*. In general, the 
brilliant Greeks were often stupid enough to be “smart," like many hard- 
headed Amorteous. A major reason for their ultimate failure was simple 
grce<L 

Me;anwhi1e the spiritual trade witii tlie East was having as mixed re¬ 
sults. As the Creeks adopted the Phrygian flute^ so they adopted the 
Phoenician alphabet, Lydian coinage, Egyptian arts, Babyloninn learning. 
Tlieif genius lay not merely in tfieir orlginallt)* hut In their ndaptability 
and readiuoss to learn ^ their free^ curious spirit led diem to borrow more 
copiously than any people before them* Hellenism was so rich precisely 
because it was not pure and homogeneous but many-sided, embracing 
diverse or even contrary tendencies. Fbto is the conspicuous example. As 
a severe classicist he proscribed tlie use of the Bute in Ids ideal Repubhct 
and with it the soft, relnsed Tonisin imd Lydian modes of music—thereby 
revealing dieir actual popularity, the iincbssicid tendencies to which the 
versatile, volatile Greeks were always prone. At the same time^ Plato s own 
thought so fertile because it was not a classically ordered system but 
an e.^loration of various possibilities, a sensitive response to \*arious in¬ 
fluences, Including Oriental thoughl Its histmic ioflueuce has stemened 
chiefly from his fncluuitipn to a tramccndeutal idealmn, an othev-worldly 
kind of spirituality that is more typical of India than of Greece in its 
hey day. Yet such spirituality was not stmp^ on cnrichmcHt of Hellenism. 
It throve on tlie worldly failures of the Greeks. It brings us to some ques¬ 
tionable ocmseqiiences of their traffic with the East. 

In keeping with die triumph of Apollo over Maisyas, early Greeks had 
expessed a sophisticated contempt for Phrygian rites and customs. Hip- 
ponax of Ephesus, for cxamptcr ridiculed the high priest of Cybde os 
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merccmiTy and ‘more lascivious than a dog" But the Great Mother wtis 
impervious to mere Jogic or sophisticatiotx Three centuries after Hip- 
pcmat. King Enmenea of Pergamum went to Apamea to oonclnde an 
aUhixice wtth Priest Attis of Pessinus, the seat of the great temple of 
Cybele; lascivious or no, her high priest was still an important niler in 
i^natolia. Meanwhile she liad won other victories in disguise, assuming 
the name of Greek goddesses, sudi as Artemis of Ephesus, In her own 
person she had gone to Athens itself^ where her cult was estahlished soon 
after the Persian War, She inspired lyrios by Pindar and Euripides. If 
Greeks of the old scltCKil still condemned herj or rather tlie excesses of her 
woTshipers^ they rarely denied hm emtenee or her power. “Before her,"* 
wrote ApoDonius of Rhodes in Ms ArgoiMiufico, TIeus himself . , , doth 
somewlmt yield, when from her mountains she asctmdclh to the wide 
heaven. And the other blessed gods do reverence to tliis dread goddess 
It was under Greek aegis that Cybele rose to be not merely the Mother 
of Earth, but the Mother ol the Godsn 

Now this story is in pari a matter of simple superetition, to which tJie 
masses of men hove always bc:en liable. Since It is fosluGnable to e^tnl 
the imaginative value of iJie myth, it seems necessary' to remark the ob¬ 
vious naivet^ of most fables. Taken symbolically, as the great Greek poets 
and philosophers took it, the myth may be high poetry nnd rdigjon^ 
Taken hterally^ ns ardimtry Greeks lock ih d represents a faliima of mind. 
We are hkely to forget the degree of gross sTUperstitton in the menliility of 
the precocious Greeks. Ev<m Xenophon, the eminently clearheaded, re- 
souicefuk resolute leader of the Ten Thousand, regulurly ecnstilted the 
soothsayeis and examined the entroiLs of birds before making Importanl 
decisions, and at least once invited disaster bv refusing for some dnys to 
lead the onny out of a desperate sitimtion hocause the omens rf-^alned 
stubbornly unfavorable* The mass of Greeks nev^fr oiilgrew' $uch piimltive 
irmtionaHty. So the citizens of Apamca gave thanks to Mai^yas for saving 
their city from the dreaded GstiIs, a feat be had somehow performed by 
his flute or hi.s waters. Among the old Gre^k gods they favored Posddon, 
the Earthsliiiker, because the city suffered from fecunrent earthquakes; 
thou^ on Ihe face of it their xvoi^hip was futile, a^ the earthquakes con¬ 
tinued fo recur- 

Ultimately, the issue here is the need of *^mfnicle. my^eiy, and 
authority.^ Lt 1$ open to r[ucstlon whether men today, despite the enor¬ 
mous increase in their knowledge, wealth, and power, am yet endure a 
imivcT^ that leaves them alone, or can manage to live in freedom* Jt h 
no wonder that die Greeks ran into trouble in the first historic effort to 
do so. TIh^ were fledglings, spirited and proud of their spirit, but nat 
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urall^ awed by tbe magic and mystery of the venerable East^ and never 
seaire from foreign domination. Asia Minor in particulaj should remind 
us how pteemious the Creek adventure was. Here dretr scattered cides 
were ciitposls, Uttle islands of HeUerusm in an Oriental sea. When Alex¬ 
ander tlie Great created more islands; he stirred up ihe sea. 

Hence the end result of his conquest was paradoxical^ but scarcely sur¬ 
prising. Orientals never adopted the gods of tbidr conquerors k The radiant 
Apollo was not a good god for the needy, the oppressed, tbe poor in 
spirit^ he had nothing new to offer them except a fre^om tliey could not 
use, or even understands The uprooted Greeks* bowwer^ were more 
susceptible to the andeut gods of the enduring East In Greece itself 
tlie most popular god had long been Dionysus, a dying gcid wlm hdped 
men to lose themselve$ in ecstasy rather than to know tliemselvesH j\s the 
Greeks lost their independence tliey tumed increasingly to the gods of 
the mysterj'' rdigiom. At be^t they iateUeetualiziefl and spiritualized these 
mystud^s, purifying them of their grosser rites, stipplementing thidr 
merely sacramental or magical means of salvadoiK the my^fteries could 
then induce a spiritual regeueration in this life. Still, tliis was a miraculous 
regeneration that men could not achieve by their own efforts. In Ilidleniz- 
ing the religious life of the East the Greeks were also succumbing to the 
age-old religious tradition. 

In political life the story was much the same. Tlio obfoctioiis to absolute 
Tuonarchy now seem so obvfijus that we may forget that it is the simplesti 
most intelligible fonn of government* correspondlug to tbe nile of the 
father, the chief, or the god; until recent tinier the overivhclming majority 
of men liave agreed with King James I that it is ''the true pattern of 
dtvinity," Tlie Greeks were again ettraordinary in their rejection of this 
pattern* And again universal tradition proved teso much for them- Tho 
arrival of Xenoplion in Celaenae was prophetic. Although a real Athenian* 
proud of his Greek heritage, he was dlslllurioncd widi AtlienJan democ¬ 
racy* which had failed in the war against Sparta. Now he drew his in- 
spimticin from a Persiflu* Cyrus tho Younger. He pictured Cynis as (he 
ideal type of ruler, glorifying his kingly virtues. But it was Alexander the 
Greats the liberptor of Hellas, w^ho opeupd a hctiv era that eventually 
doomed the old Hellenic spirit, -Alexander became a god-king. 

Given his dream of uniting East wd West, we may assume that it 
w^as not mere megafomania but high statesmanship that induced him to 
proclaim his divinity, as the son of Zeus-Amon. In this guise he could 
hope to command the loyalty of his Orleutal subjects* who were not ac¬ 
customed to the rule of mere men. At any rate, his generals followed suit 
They set np dynastic kingdoms^ granting more or less autonomy to the 
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Cr<eelc cities, but expecting (Item to nckuowledge the royal (lominion. 
Their sons had them deified, and tlicmselves assumed such titles as Suter, 
or Savior. Jf the Greeks did not really believe fu their diviiiity, they were 
pleased to confer sucli honors when the kin^ proleetcd their dly. us the 
local gods no longer could. By die time the Romans took over, thev were 
(juite used to the Oriental custum of makiDg gods uf meti. 

Tlie Romans tlieinselves m Bust frowmed on it. The Emperor Augustus 
submitted to deification only for his non-Italian subjects, and most of his 
early successors did not take their divinity seriously. ('Alas * said ihe 
dying Vespasiau, "I am about to become a god.") But most of their sub¬ 
jects vvelumied die cult of tlie emperor—and none more enthusLisHcaUv 
rtiEui tlie Creek cities in Asia Minor. HaWng suffered tsdevously during 
tbs civil wars, tbej' were especially grateful to Augustus for the restora¬ 
tion of peace., and in ciBiciaJ decrees hailed him as "Savior uf all man kind"' 
and "Founder of the whole Ualverse." As they continued to prosper 
they competed in Livishing grandiloquent titles upon even the most 
vicious of Iiis successtus. The ancient city of Assus, where Aristotle ]iad 
first set up sehouh cemmemorated Ujc reign of the unspeakable Caligula 
as the beginnutg of a blessed new epoch "when thn L'niverse found uu- 
measured joy, and every citj' and every nation has striven to behold die 
God." Tile Joss ef the old Greek spirit was more compicuoiis bec^ause in 
their complacence the cities were now making a culf uf the past. iH-hold- 
ing their Icgcudor)' founders as well. Thus Apamen seems for a time to 
fiave resumed its old mime of Ceincnae, while its Phrygian heroes and 
deities reappear on its coins. .N'o great men came out of the city while it 
dtd honor to mythica] pEist 

The grave, practical Romain in turn had long since begun to succumb 
to the religiosity of the Orient, Tliis conquest may be dated from as 
early os 205 a.c., when Cybele went fmm Pesslnns to Rome on a state in¬ 
vitation. The citj' was in mortal danger from the army of Hannibal, and 
the invitation was a tacit acknowledgment tliat tlie national gods were not 
up to their job. Greeted by tlie highest dignitaries, and instaiJed on the 
Palatine hill In the heart of arfstoemtic Rome, Cybclc liad immediatelv 
obliged by performing mirades. pro^-idtng a magniBcmit harvest and then 
inducing the feansame Hannibal to lenv-e Italy for good. Atlhounh her 
wanton Indinations were at first curbed, and Roman cJtiwns svctb for 
bidden to participate in her festivals, she was popular from the U-ginnrne 
Under the emperors she became the acknowledged .Mother of Rmn^ 
the bans werr^ removed. Virgil, who represented her ns the ermstant iwti^ 
lector of A^eas. tlie founder of Rome, introduced one of htT miracles 
svith a purphctic eulogy-; -Here first a new light Hashed before men's eyes. 
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mid a great cloud , , , seemed to ofo^s the heavens &om the East." The 
cloud spread over the wliole RemaD worlds In which the enh of Cybele 
becJime immensely popular. It was rivsled only hy the cults of the Ferdaii 
Mitlua and the Egyptian Isis (another Mother)* And when the Empire at 
length began to crumble, even the most culbVoted pagans turned to pure 
magic. Greek pliilosc^phy and rehgfon alike ended in a riot of Oriental 
superstition. 

Meanwhile the hrigliter star that had appeared In the East liad also be^ 
come elotided^ For the same reason that Christianity was potentially a 
Idgher synthesis of the religious thought and fecliug of Eiist and West, it 
was liable to profound confusion and corruption, the more so in a world 
infested wth Saviors and FuundtTS. The religion that was to become the 
faith of the dynamic West grew up as an end-of-lhe-world reUgion in a 
sick empfrCx For the masses of simple men, the familiEU' hope of saivation 
through a resurrected gcMl remained the hope of life eternal in another 
world, not life abundant in tlits world, and It called for the familiar 
Oriental virtues of patience* obedierice, resignation. It Jiad a selfish aspect 
in its concern with private salvation; Chnstmnify wcsdccned the civic 
spirit that had created the Creek pofis and the Roman commomvealtli. 
\\Tien It became the imperial religion it entered polities* but then it re¬ 
verted to andent Oriental tj-pe. Comtandne die Great and his succf^oi^t 
%vho imposed it on the empire, were also imposing a full-’fledgod Orieolal 
monardiv; the Cliurch became allied with this monarchy^ cto\^Timg tlic 
emperors wtli haloes. And it was now a hierarchical Giurch, with a 
powerfuJ priesthood that was alien to the old Greek world and hostile to 
the fre« Greek spirit. To tlie miracle and mystery of Cybefc the Church 
added an autlioiity on which she liad nol insisted, and it thereby 
triumphed over he^, closing down her temples by imperial decree. 
Thereby^ too^ it denied the priitdpjes of spiritual freedom and equality 
implicit in the tcachiug of Its founder. 

Toward j^ogan magic, on the other hand, the Church was more tolerant. 
Saints and archangeh replaced the local demigods, stich as Marsyas; to 
work the same mirucles as patrons and heaters. A maiA'clous profusion of 
holy relics lieiped to combat the prehistoric host of demons, which had 
been swelled by tlie iiddihon of the jiagan gods. Superstition fioufished in 
tlie highest circles because Chris tiao culture suBcred from the decline of 
the GrccO'Roman world. A Bishop Eilas of Phry^gia who attended the 
C.ouncd of Constantinople m 448, to help make the subtle verbal distinc- 
linns in dogma that had become necessarj' for etcmal salvation, wm un¬ 
able to Sign bus mime. 

In pohtical life* the new' order had as ambiguous consequences. Con- 
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jtsntme’s adoptiaii of Christifloily was une of the desperate measures by 
which he attempted to preserve the Roman Empire, which Itad been 
disintegrating dttiing the ci'V'il wars of the third eentuiy; but by transfer^ 
ring his capital from Home to Constantinople, this strong man from the 
West succeeded only in foundiag the Byzantine Empire. The ancient East 
survived the fall of Rome, the 'Eternal City,’' which did not shake the 
world. With Us greater wealth and more deeply rooted culture, it had 
more staying power than the parvenu West This Byzantine Empire dis¬ 
played a remarkable vitality, which kept it going for another thoii<ijmd 
years, and it bamed to revere its Creek heritage. Yet it bad little of the 
essential Creek s[iirit. Its emperors were saca-ed Autokraturs, or "divine 
despots"; among the casualties of their iroperiai rule was the Creek palls. 
Its Clmid] was an ultraconservative institution that took the appropriate 
name of Orthodox and was devoted especially to ritual and eulhis—the 
magical and mysterious rather than the ethical and rational elements of 
Chnsliamly, ft boosted truly thnt it never altered its dogma, which is to 
say that ft kept a closed mind. 

The basic weakness of the Byzantine Empire was illustmted !)y the 
subsequent history of Apamea. which was inglorious and obscure. The 
oty lost some of its natural advantages wdien Constnntinc shifted hf^ 
capita], for thereafter the tnain trade routes led to Constantinople instead 
of Ephesus, the port for Rome- Apamea remained a tmturo] site for an im¬ 
portant city, however, being only a few mllej off a main road to Con¬ 
stantinople, and it siill find its waters and its market for the fertile region 
roundabout. An energetic, resourceful citizenry couM have kept It pixjs- 
peroiis. As it was. tlie Apamearw evidently lacked euteiprise; denied both 
religious and poll tied freedom, they were poor in spirit Their dtv 
dwindled into a third-rate town, which remained a bishopric for some 
centuries only by drtue of ib pst. In the eighth centurv it no doubt suf¬ 
fered from the raids of the Arabs, who pillaged other cities in the reeioiL 
In the eleventh century it foil to Uie Seljuk Turks, who poured in from 
the East and overran the whole region. The Apamcans suceumiTed so 
qiifeWy and completely that we hear nothing more of them. Ibn-Batufo 
the famous Moslem hravder of the fourteenth eenfuiy. did not mention 
their town, although hij route lerl ibrougii or near ft, As Christiaiu thev 
simply dUappeor-as did their fellmvs all over Anatolia As the,- were 

IW to both pooHo j„,a„ hh,„™ logio i» M,.„,ph of 

Mohno^otom. . p.„o|y E„,on, TI.I, wo, „ 

triumph, to bo om., to teWng on , pure mnnolhni™ oml a direof^ 
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tion betwe^ mau and the Ooc Cod, Miihainined rejected Enudi CKiirttaii 
practice and belief dear to the East, such as the monkery and priestcraft, 
the worship of images, the cult of saints, and the pagan ideas of a Son 
and a Mother of God, Yet the spirit of the Prophet was not at all Creek. 
He also rejected die claims of reason, never arguing the of 

Allah but simply assorting It and demanding an arhitraiy act of feit h , 
Islam means Uterally “sunender to the wiU of God “ And Allah was an 
Oriental despot, inscrutable, in some moods implacable, before whom 
men had no rights; they could he saved only by his grace. With the illogic 
that seems natural to believers in predestination (like the Communists 
today), Mohammed's followers became militant crusaders, in a generation 
lliey Conquered most of the East, AJ [hough they were thrown back at 
Constantinople, only Asia Minor was left to the Byzantine Empire in Asia. 
Finally the Ottoman Turkish converts to Islam overthrew the remnant of 
this empire, tins last vestige of Greco-Roman rule in Asia, thereby com¬ 
pleting the “mtercstiiig process" that was already under w^y when Alex¬ 
ander the Great was He! Ionizing the East. 

4. THE SEW inSIDHY 

The prcKcss was not really completed, of coursewiotlting In history 
ever is. The Ottoman Empire in him decayed, to become knmvn, curi¬ 
ously, as 'die Sick Man of EurDpe7 It was kept alive chiefly by Western 
powers, in particular England; they had become more fcmful of Russia, 
a nominally Enropean power that had fallen heir to the Byzantihe sacred 
autocracy, and had designs on Constantinople. In World War I Turkey 
was still fighting Russia, but now England was on tha other side^ After 
this confused stmggje, in whidi both Turkey and Russia were 
the Greeks invaded .Asia Minor to recover their ancient homeland. The 
Turb thereupon astonished the world by coming to life under an extra¬ 
ordinary new leader, Kemal Atahirk. He not only dro^e out the haled 
Creeb but forced the Western powers to recogni^ the independence of 
Turkey, Having revived the heroic past of the OttomaiLS, Ataturk pro¬ 
ceeded to iivrite a nmv chapter, which comes down to an ironic variant cm 
tile old story. The victor over the Western infidels at once set about fe> 
Westernize Turkey and repudiate the Ottoman tradition. Among his first 
victims was the Sultan, the Caliph of Islam. 

Ataturk s policy was a tribute to the revolutionary history that the West 
Iiad been making, leading to its dommab'on of the entire world. We may 
skip over this story for ihe time being; our wondrous achievements, and 
tlieir fearful consequences, have bt^ sulfictcntly publicized. But much 
less has been made of li quiet, mcideutol tindcttokiug of the West, which 
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is also wondrous in iH way—the historical research of the last himdred 
years- \\1iflc science anti tethnologj' have Ireen tevolutionhcing everyday 
life, a molelihe scholarship has been revolutionizing liic past as well. Asia 
Minor too has come back to life, after centuries of cblivtou; and this in* 
terestlng process may have some hearing on the history' we are making, or 
hope to make. 

Although Europe was agitated by tlic fall of Const’antinople, the Pope 
calling for another emsade to recover this aneieiil capital of Christendom 
from the infidels, there was little fervor for the holy causo^ After all* the 
Orthodox Creeks were heretics—a species still viler tlaan inhdtb- The 
[talians, devoted to commerce^ soon discovered iliat they could continue 
to do good business wth Constantinople, while the princes of Europe 
were more coacemed about their struggles with oue another^ which they 
were frise to pursue because the Ottoman Turks were also busy oonquer- 
teg their fellow Moslems. Later on, the merchants and tlic princes had to 
contend with Ottnmiju iniperinhsm^ w^hich twice penetrated as far as 
Vienna, in the heart of Europe; but by this time there w'as no thouglil of 
restoring Byzanbum. Hie Lund of Asia Minor, with its once splendid 
GfL'cchRoman cibe$ and its great Christian churches^ faded from Western 
memory. \Mien at lenglli it was rediscovered It had merged with tlie 
mvsteriouSi exotic East; it was among the lands visited by agents of 
Louis XrV^ in search of Oriental ornaments for Ids palace at Ver^illes, la 
the eighteen ill century bravders began to report on ib wealth of exciting 
antiquities. Many more came in the next centiuy, and in their vrake foL 
lowed classical scholars and archaeologbts, notably Sir Willktirt Rarnsav. 
Wc may pick up our story again ^rith his t\vT>-vohime study Tb& Cities 
and Bishoprics of Fhnjguz (1895^97), which includes a lung chapter ou 
Cclacnae-Apomiiii. 

A thorough scholar and a pugnacious Scol^ Ramsay began by settling 
the piTiblcni of the famous rivers. Hirsehfeld, a Cerman scholur, had idet^ 
lified the Maeander River with the modern Dioar Su and the Marsvas 
with a quiet strearn near the town* ev'cn though ancient writers had de¬ 
scribed the Marsvas as a headlong cataract rushing through Celaenae, Bv 
careful exploration Ramsay proved conclusively wliat eorlfer travelers had 
assumed, that the Muisyas must be the Dinar Sts; the Maeander he traced 
to another pool, where he thought be recognised the Laugher and 
Weeper springs mentioned by Phny, He drew' up a detailed map of tfie 
vEcinily, identifying all five strenim that combined to form tlic Maeaixder, 
rhoiigh he was somewhat troubled because Roman corns issued by 
Apamca indicated only four river gods. 

To sudi piifposcs Hdmsay dt voted a long lifetime of intensive work. In 
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his Historic<il Cec>gtiiph(f of Asia Minot, the standard work on the subject^ 
ho located the sites of a hundred or so ancient cities, anci speculated or 
worried about the possible locaUan of as moreit *^Nearly four 

hundred pages," remarked one of his friends^ "are spent in discussing a 
set of names none of which anybody has ever heard of before.* And often 
he discussed them u^th considerable heat, bemuse of the 'Tiardly enm- 
prelicnslble"' perversities of his fellow scliolm* *1 eannut accept M, 
Radet s inuggestioia, tbrowTi out witlioul any personuJ exploration and with¬ 
out any corrobonitioTi from reimiins discovered there, that Otroiis was 
situated at Ku$ura»" he would vmte in his milder moments^ adding in a 
footnote tliat M. Badet "was driven in a wagon rapidly across the valley^ 
proiftmte frum fever, a situatiuu deserving sympathy^ hot not condndve to 
effective erploration.'' Witli Hirschfeld he repeatedly disagreed in a much 
sharper tone. The German had accused him of gross plagiarism as well as 
f anltv' scholarship {no doubt ignorant of the wheeze ^mt if you copy from 
one wtiter its plagiarisiii, if you copy frain a dc^on its scholarship). 

At Dinar tfie Turks have made tins academic tempest seem sillier by 
breaking the teapot. [ visited the a few yeans ago, I found OS 

many as five little streams rushing headlong where 1 expected to find the 
Marsyas, and w-os infaimcd by the nativnes that they w'ere al) the Dinar Su* 
The Tiuks Iiad btiilt a dam at the site of the onee-sacred grottn and had 
diverted the river into parallel or crisscross channels at different levels to 
supply power for some small mills. W'hen I inquired about the Maoandoi 
(Turkish Menderez), the nattves surprisingly pointed to the same streams. 
A young British ardiaeologbt on the spot not only agreed with them but 
found my puzzletnent mcomprehcnsible. Obviously this W'as the 
Maeandcr River-anybody could see for himself by foUouing it to the 
pLiin belcw. It appeared, however, that he had never heard of tlie 
Marsyas-Mac-iinder problem. His specialtj* was the Bronze Age, or more 
particularly the Arzawa, who had maintained themselves hereabouts long 
before Marsya^ came. He wsis eapbrihg the region for hiiifuks, die arti- 
Bciqj mounds built up by successive settlements; they would provide the 
clues to where to look for Arzawa settlements. Although he condescended 
to show me around and climb up the acropolis of Apamea with me, he 
expressed Ills disgust with aU the Hellenistic *mijck^* not to mention the 
unspeakable Roman remains, Evciywhere in Asia .Minor one nui into a 
thick layer of the stuff, to a depth of some yards, covering up what he 
was interested in getting at 

Even so he threw some light on Ramsay^s interests. In a recent cut the 
natives had made into the slope of the acropolis^ to carry water pipi^ 
over ft, he pointed out a litter of Pbiyglaa and Hellenistic potsherds, as 
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wdl as a few from the Early Bronze Age, This dianee cut also revealed a 
dear stratification that mdiidcd a chaired layer^anotlier burned city- 
Ramsay lifld decided that as a market town Cebenae must have been 
locatc<J cn tte pkiii, and tliat Andachus bad moved bis new city up into 
the hills. Now it appean that the acrop^jlis of was on the of 

the old Phiygiaa town, whJdi ui tum had been preceded by earlier lowns. 

(Mycenaean vases have been found in the virinity^ dating from before 
the Trojan War.) Ramsay might have discovered this for himself had he 
dug around for potshertls instead of merely speculating, and wTangilng 
tt'ith ffirsclifetd. 

And so we should pause, for humanity s sake. The layman has a right to 
smile at these scholars^^pecially because tliey have developed an alinost 
morbid fear of pleasing him, or being ’’poputar.*' Like all specialists today^ 
they write chiefly for one anothet^ in a learned fargun; it appears that the 
badge of intellectual integritj' is a complete abseiiDeof style* Endustricnisly 
thev make mountains of molehills, or molehills of mountains. Particularly 
in America the German traditinn of schohmship has bred a suspicion of 
not only aesthetic but philosophical concerns. Some year? ago* when tlie 
Oriental Institute of Chicago began reporting its erplorations in Hittite 
Asia Minor, it announced with some fanfare the blaring of a new tralh ft 
was going to stress the "human side" of research in an endeavor to “place 
historical science on a sound human basis A kyinan riugjit wand^^ on 
what otiier basis the study cl human Iiistoiy' could be conducted, hut a 
well-bred scholar might take alarm: "hirnian"" implies values and value 
[udgments. '"It is not the function of the historian to pa^ judgments*" 
reads the ordinary Preface^ Tlie historian then proceeds to judge men, 
motives, and actions on almost every as inevitably be must. From 
be^nfng to end his work is based on assumptions^^nostly unconscious, 
and all debaiablc^about Avhat is natural for man^ importauE for man, good 
for man. And bccauso scholars Ore trained primarily as fact-finders* ilidr 
judgment in matters of cultural value Is often questionable.^ 

Yet the laynian Qught to smile as he remarks such occupational blind¬ 
ness—in the other fellows occupation. Everj' profession is greater than 

I A ftuily pl Gnsck ramanew i«i to ihi* edifying condmiotLi “Tlieic it a dluar 
mprallly In the sjpposllkan c»f and bad characteri and In Oic final victory nf die 
good. Hero aod heraJrie captivaie by Ihdr tritraordiEiniy bcAuty end tiiqliit:LEn their 
diiutllY si5slnsl toirific odihr . . . TTw Creek roaiaoce was lifted out of the raobt 
of Ibe trlATfll and the .fecond-mte by lu great ceTrUnJ thcmH-: thiil ihm Ei^ mch a 
thing u trnr U>Aie; that weighed in the baLmce BgAlnst Et nil tlte world is nothings ^nd 
that it nullivos time and death-“ Hence the reader leaves \t “v 4 istly impimcd''- 
thet inufo w. OTW ciiyhl add, a$ be lealirc* that ihn glorious Gredts even imlicfpotod 
tlm glory dE HnUywoocL 
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most of its practitiDDeTs; outsiders nmy bettor iippredate its value for the 
whole life of man. No profession—H ldI even the study or the practice of 
the arts—is automaticaliy broadening^ Uterary men can also be humorless, 
llLiberal, inhuman. As for Ramsay^ be was by no means a mere pedant^ 
hut a cultivated man of broad interests. tU$ overslgbt at Celaenae was 
pcifdonable, since at the tLrae of his exploration archaeologists were only 
beginning to establish the impnittmce of potsherds. More to tlie point, he 
would have welcomed this knowledge* In spite of his pugnacity and his 
parental fondness for his thoories* he was alvifa)^ ready to modify or dis¬ 
card tliem to die hglit of new evidence. For bo had the sdeatifio spirit In 
this spirit he made contributions to knowledge that w^ere no [e$s positive 
because his coxidusions were often questionable. So did the perverse 
Kirschfeld, as Bamsay repeatedly acknowledged in the course of their 
endless feud. Out of all the ludicrous controversy over piddling detail 
tliere has grown up on impre$^ive body of knowledge. A great deal of the 
vanished life of Asia Minor has been recovered. Only the most strildDg ei- 
ample is the Elittite Empire^ the mete existence of which was unknown 
as late as 1880. 

This whole enterprise Is distinctively Western^ and again a product of 
the Greek spirit The old Eastern societies typically wrote no bistcryi Al- 
though they usually took great pains to preserve their annab^ these were 
only the raw matertob of history. The Egyptians awed the Greeks by the 
memorials of their vast antiquity, and the Hittites evw made a surprising 
effort to keep the record straight, noting the setbacks iss well as the 
triumphs of their kings; yet none of the scribes of the Orient made a real 
effort to inquh.e> to digest, to understand their history. They were con¬ 
cerned merely with royal doings, merely for the sake of the royal record. 
History Is a Greek ^vord, meaning a search for true koowledgCT and as such 
it began witli the Greeks. write wliat I deem truer said Hecataeu$ of 
Miletus, “for the stories of the Greeks mo manifold and seem to me ridic- 
ubus."* Herodotus was as inquisitive about the manifold stories of oth^ 
peoples, traveling all over ihe ancient world to satisfy his curiosity. 

The fatlier of history was still a child, however. If we tan scarcely eaag- 
gemte our debt to the early Creeks^ we also ow^e it to them to appreciate 
the ringular advance that systematic research has made in hirtorical isr- 
quiry over the last century. The MgWy mtelligeiit Herodotus often seems 
credulous and naive because he had no reliable means of ascertaining 
fact, no clear criteria for distinguishmg fact from fable. When later in- 
quirerSt such as Strabo, grew more critical of the traditional myths and 
legends, tliey still had no means of replacing tliem by reliable knowledge* 
Now hJxtcrians can dmek tho manifbJd stories of the Greeks against posf- 
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tive evidtmce from utJier such as arcltucologv', philology^ and 

anthrD|)Glogj\ More Important^ they constantly check on one uUDdier, 
While the mdividual scholar Is always fallihle and partial his woxk is 
alwaj's subject to criticism and supplcincnt by the community of scholars, 
in the publicity of the scientific methods Hence we hnvo a steadRy in- 
creastDg body of factual knowledge that survives all disagreement over 
final interpretation. Even this disagreement—the endless dispute over 
Causes and consequences that may confuse die simple-minded and dis¬ 
tress the single-minded—makes for a better understanding, through a 
clearer au^aiencss of the multipRcity, diversity, complexity, and fluidity' 
that axe the essence of liistoricat reality. 

Consequently we not only know much more than the Greeks knew but 
are much more liistoricol'minded We have a deeper^ fuller sense of the 
many difFerenl pasts, and of their ever-living, ever-changing influence on 
die presen L And we Iiave at least begun to discount the cthnocenlrlsm 
that prejudices nil histoncal judgments. Formerly most wdttcn history 
was nadunol hJstorVi when not simply nattojialistic, ’WliUe the nation re¬ 
mains a natural unit of study, histDrian^ liave cuine to realize that its 
liistory can never be understood adequately except in re lad cm to a civili¬ 
zation, the greater society to w^hJdi it belongs. This has Jed to the study of 
whole civilizations, then of the wliole drama of civlliz^idon. Spenglei, and 
Toyuboe after him, attacked the TTolemaic concept of bi$ton'—die 
assumptiuD that Westcarn civilization is the center or the supreme object 
of world hislorVi with all other societies revolving about us or leading to 
us. Both snijght to make objective surveys of all the imown cMlizations, 
as feudally comparable in dignity and importance. Although thev 
arrived at different Conclusions (and in my view alike dubious ones), 
thov^ greatly enlarged and enriched our oudCNok. Given this approach, and 
such related disciplines as archaeology and anthropdogy, we now have, 
fur the first time^ the meam of writing universal Idstorv, 

Here we are led to a crowning paradox, Altlinugh the ancients typicafiy 
liad a deep reverence for the past, and an inveterato tendency lo look 
back tn It insteud of hopehilly to the future, th^ displayed surprisingly 
little interest in exploring it. Even the Creeks Avere generally c:«mlent vXth 
vague, conliJeting, or preposterous legends. Tlitis adaenafrApamea^ like 
ether inkiad cities of Asia Minor, dreamed np stories to give it a Creek 
origin, while at the same time it rcA-ived its legendarv^ Ptm gian founder 
It was therefore left lo the modcnis to recover die Greek past^e 
notoriously irreA-erent mnderm, who have been so proud of their moder¬ 
nity, 50 insistent upon keeping up to dale, until recenlJv so TOuEdent tliat 
the future will be better than the past Simihrlv the interst of the 
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midenb was Lirgely confiiied to titdr owti history'. Htiiodotus iuid m fol¬ 
lowers to deepen ujid widen bis investigations of other peoples. It w'as 
again the moderns who began the close study of all oth^ civilizatioDis, 
and of prehistoric and primitive peoples as welL Only the Weist—the con¬ 
ceited, irreligious ^Vest—has made this pious effort to know all cultures 
and recover the wiuj^Ie past of mankind. 

One may still smile, iJieti, at the ooatrovCTsy o^'or the rivers of Celaenae. 
Scholars will bo scholars. But having put them in their plaeo, in a foot-^ 
note^ one might marvel at the unique piety of such dusty^ methodical re¬ 
search, which hnc resurreeted those dead societies in die thought and 
Feditig of liWng uicb. 

S. THE om QUESnOKS 

Now the inescapable question arises: What of It? What is the use of all 
this knowledge? What dilfcrcnce does it make? Offhand, there is no re¬ 
sounding answer. For all practical purposes such knowledge seems to 
make no difference to speak of * As Hegel said,, what we learn from Eiistory 
k that men have tiever learned from it. Over and over they rehearse the 
same follies^ the same evils—fust as we do today. So ft may appear tliat 
the only fruit of our study is a sad wisdom: *^ani{y of vonitieSj saitb the 
Preach or, oil is vanity Of the once splendid city of Apamea tliere le- 
matm only some debris in the back alloys of Dinars fragments of Corki- 
lliion culuniu^ are imbedded in the walls of stables; the sculptured 
inscription of some ancient dignitary serves as the base of a town pun'ip. 
For the rest, tlic earth liaje swallowed up its marbled monuiTicnts, as its 
tneiL Nor has it lived on In the memory of mankind, except for $ome 
scholars and their bored students. Dinar is a ramsimckle little to^viif un¬ 
lovely and untouiistcd: it was not even listed in Murray s Handhmk for 
Travehrs, the standard guide to Ottoman Turkey^ In my dictionary I find 
Apamama, a small island in the PaciffcT which I assume took on some 
fleeting importance for militarj^ purposes in the last war* I Bud no 
Apamea. 

But 1 am not dismayed. The fuss over die fivers of Cehiimae illustrates 
the plainest reasou ftir the study of historyi which h simply to satisfy 
natural curiosity—to give the pleasure that all men know In finding out 
about something, whether birds or batting averages^ tlie workin;^ of an 
engine nr of a imiveise* This demental satis Faction may he obscured by 
the triumph of $cicncc, the most remarkable outgrowth of natural ctnios- 
it>% The sdentLfic spirit is sometimes described as a holy passion for 
Trutli in tile disinlerested service of mimkiiid - sometimes os an utterly 
cold impcrsonalityi a monstrous indifference to all human values and 
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faiths; somjetLmes as a form of pure materialism^ It may fudeect become 
any of these tbings. But first <if all Uie scientist is a man doing wotk he 
likes, l>ec3U5e he likt^ IL Ramsay and his fellows engrossed in a 
study that was its Qwn reward, regard I css o£ possible fame^ forltmo, or 
life beyond the grave; imd their kind of study gives strong inUmations of 
mortality. 

The pmttical necessity of some knowledge of history becomes as plain 
if one trios to imagine a society completely ignorant of its pasL or an ict' 
dividual without Qicmorj\ From the past come all our customs and ins titu- 
hous, oqr stills and arts^ our rights and duties, our faiths—all tiie ideas we 
live by all the basb ingredients even of our prized individuality^ We 
draw upon it, however unconsciously^ whenever we make up our minds 
about any matter of importance; we refer to it mure directly whenever we 
oonsidei social and political profalems^ In partfculur w'e get from it our 
common sense, our notions about what is natural, proper^ and good for 
majHi And what we might learn from liislory—wliat at the moment we mast 
need to leam—is the limitations of ordinary common sense. The pructiKiJ 
man is given to saying that "liistoiy- shtsws^ something or othern it shows 
that he has the righf ideas, and that the other fellow is a ofRckpot. In fact 
it sho’i^'s nothing of the kind He shows a superficial, confused, distorted 
notion of history, which is far more dmigernus than ignorance of it. 

On a mitiaml seole^ this becomes the Idnd of prejudice and conceit that 
led Paul Viil^iy to call hisboiy the most dangerous pn>duct ever concocted 
by the chemistry of tlie brain. **11 causes dreains," he wrole^ “it makes 
Dations drunk, it saddles them with false memories, it exaggerates their 
reflexes, it keeps their old sores runnings it torments them when they 
are at rest, and it induces in them megalomania and the mania of pei^ecu- 
Hon. It makes them bitter, arrogant, tmbearable, and full of yanity” 
Herbert Butterfield himsdf a distinguished historian, has echoed this 
charge. The national history taught in schools has tended to encourage 
the most gGneral and terrifying of casting evils, "human presumptinn and 
particularly intellectual arrogance," or in other words self-righteousness. 
“\Vrong history," he dcckres, "is ly^mg taught in aU countries, all the 
time, unavoidably"! and he concludes that while we Iiave gr^t need of 
hlstoiy, our first ficed is to ur^leam most of what Ave liave been lau^t. 

Wo can hope to unlearn only m a Jouger, wider historrcal per^pKtive. 
As has been said, one who knows only hi$ own time and place cannot 
even kntm^ that. For the object is not only a better undemanding of 
other peoples, humane and valuable though tliat is. It b fiminy a better 
undcTstandmg of ourselves: of who we are, and where we are^ and how 
we got tliis wayj of both our achievements and our failures, our strength 
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and our weakness. In a hmad view we may get a deepest^ fullef* more 
vivid $ense of the contidiiides of inaas history^ the sources of our coin- 
Qion humanity; and also of the fundamental diEerenoes between Western 
and other <iidlizjitJons, or between the revolutionary modern world and 
all previous ag!es> 

One might argue* indeed, that history i$ properly the frame and the 
crown of human knovvJedge^ It has become an inclusive, more democratic 
study, no longer canfiiied piimanly to political and miliniry doings^ or 
history in *'fancy dress*"* but concemed with the whole $ociety, from its 
evei^'day life to ite loftiest cultural achievements. flEtorians now draw 
on many other fields of knowledge, such as geography^ geologj^ eco¬ 
nomics, philology^ anthropology^ and psychology; while their own studJee 
in turn are useful to students in all other fields h One cannot rightly under¬ 
stand art, literahirc, philosophyj religion, or science itself without some 
knowledge of their history, ""A great part of the mysticism and supersti¬ 
tion of educated men,"* Benjamin Farringtan remarked^ “consists of knowh 
edge which hn$ broken loose from its hlstoricaJ mooringg"—from the 
particuhu: questions it wus designed to answer, under parUcuIar condi- 
tions* lor particular purposes. Ju anotfaei sense history is the most funda' 
mental of subjects as the study of the whole process by which man came 
to realise his humanity^ the poteutlalitic^ that distinguish him &om all 
other animals, and make him alone capable of having a history. For $ucli 
reasons R. G. QiUingwood believed that “we might well be standing 
on tlie llireshoJd of an age ip which Uislory would be as important for the 
world 05 natural scient'c liad been between 1600 and 1900." 

At least it Is dearly important for the major enterprise of our t£m&. 
Tlie spirit that led Ramsay to spend years in Turkey tdenti^ing the sites 
of forgotten or M* Radet to moke scholarly noce$ while lying pros¬ 
trate from fever in a crude Turkish wagon, has also led to the extra¬ 
ordinary expedmeut of the United Nations, w^here East and VVc$t are 
seeking to reaike Alexander's dream of One World. Upon the succ^s of 
this erperiment depends the fate of our civil iza bon, po^ibJy of the human 
race. Its success can never bo guaranteed by the mo^ perfect knowledge 
t^f history- {even, alas, the history of .Asia Xfinor); but neither can it 
hoped for uithfjut some such knowledge, and the understandmg It In¬ 
duces. Our chances would be better tf men had a deeper sense of the past 
—the past that is never dead and done %vidi, since it lias crated the 
present and oonditinned the possibilities of the future. 

In this view we might take another look at the small town of Dinair. 
^Vhen I visited It in the summer of 1052^ it was especially unprepossessing 
because tlie main street had been torp up tu lay water pipes. The natives 
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liad no impofitng mooumeDts to hoMl of^ but tHoy were proud of tlidr 
dam* their w;=tter power^ their dbchricity—and no doubt tlieir garish new 
biiildiiigSK Dinar is now a boom town. It symbolizes the new Turkey of 
AtaturL Thereby it points to a far greater historic drama—the resurgence 
of the entire Elast. Tliis has led Arnold Toynbee to speculate that tiie 
Etut may, by a religiotis counteroffensive, once more take captive its 
Western conquerors. So far, however, what is happerung is a very different 
story. The Greeks never really Heltenized tin? East; It climg to its ancient 
ways* beneatli ^ veneer of Greek culture^ and its anonymoiis peasant 
masses were hardly alTected by the change iti masters. Today the East is 
astir as never before, but witli Western ideas. In selbdefense against Uie 
ovonvheliningly superior powder of tlje West tt is taking to Westeni 
science and technology, and Western nationalism. With these have come 
Western notions of fteedoni and self-detennination, Western hopes of 
progress. Evem its peasant mosses are getting tlic idea that they have been 
underprivileged. In time its grox^ing self-consciousness may produce a 
revival of its ancient religioiis spirit: the Near East In pnrticulxir is also 
astir iivith religious (anadekm. But the driving spirit—in China, India, and 
Egypt, as ui Turkey—is still a secular spirit. 

We cannot predict die outcome wtli any assurance. If fiistot)^ does 
repeat itself, it no prec^enl for this drama. The most we can sav k 
that the drama is a logical consequence of our history* and miglit still be 
an ideal one. Civilizariou itsdf besgan with a pooling of effort and skill, a 
more extensive co-operation than man had achieved ld the viUage. In the 
long view its history Iw been a widening ^treain, as societies drew on the 
achievements of their predecessors and their neighbors. One reason for 
the brilliant achievement of the Creeks, again, is that they bQrrfjwi?d and 
adapted more freely than tlie peoples befcore them. Perhaps the best ar^i^ 
ment for die usually naive, conceited assuniption that Western liistory is 
the main streoui of history^ and a ptogress, is that our dvilkation has 
been by far the most inclusive, building upon the achievements of Greece. 
Romis^ aod Palestine, dravring as well fmm Ishm and in time India and 
Chiim* and lately studying the culhires of all other peoples, appreciating 
the art even of piimitives. It has bid the intelltHtual ajt well the ma¬ 
terial foimdations for One World. 

And so, at tbe end, we might weU drop Hie invidious compartsons be¬ 
tween East and We3(. which are nujt in the tJiiJted Natiuiw, and dweU 
rather on the simplicities, the first and last things, that unite them in 
fact, in tlie common adventure of civilization. For both ahjee the Preadier 
of EceJesiastes must first liave hh say. There is no escaping him in Asia 
Minor, where proud cldes lie buried every-wberc. usnally in the most 
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dcsoliit^ ^lieA. Nsiture is quick to sw'iiikw them up, covering thorn witli 
the scrubbiest^ thorniest kind of vegetation to acccntiiate their desoJatton, 
and to discourage piety. Nature does rtot approve the works of 

man^ whatever his faith; Ilittite palaces, Greek temples, Chnstfon 
cbujches, and Seljuk mosques alike cnimblcj and in decay recall "the 
boredom, and the honor.'’ Nature would hove it that all Is vanity. As far 
os our positive knowledge goes^ there is literally no use on earth for any 
of tlie works of man. None make any difference to the universe. 

Vet they make all the difference to man, so long he ke^ps ^tri^ing— 
as he does^ and must. These ruins are magical even in their desolation. 
They may still give a lE'ely idea of how gloriously man can build- Above 
aH, tliey stir a sense of his enduring glory—the spirit that keeps him build¬ 
ing, in defiance of his mortality. HThe amateur of history is alwaj's hanker^ 
ing after permanence^ ^tes R. W. Moore The pious student knows tliat 
all the great societies have died^ but that all live on in the great hetitnge 
of arts, skills, ideas^ and ideals on which men still buitcL He knows that 
even Mars)^as and Apollo did not die in viiiii, as long as men continue to 
cherish and to aspire. He knot's what the simple worshipm of Lityerses 
knew, that oU living things must die, but that out of death comes new Me. 
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The Be^nnirigs 


1 , THE to hiE^OyCFTA^UA 

rr HAS LONG been thouglu tliat Llie pot, the plow, the bcw and arrow, 
anil other such urtifaets found in prehiitoric and primitive cultures ni l 
over the world were invented independently in different regions. 'T^eccs- 
sity is the mother of invetitirjn"- so progressive creatures like men. having 
the same basic needs and the same basic power of intdbgence, would 
naturally ^V 1 ork out similar solutions. The specialists, however, now think 
otherudse. Generally tliey assume that the key ideas were transmitted 
from one people to another, gradually w'Orking their way around the 
world^just aj the Greek custnnas of offering meat sacrifices to the gods 
and divining througli entrails traveled all the way to Borneo. Every ei- 
cuvaHoti yields more evidence of such diffusion- We cannot know just how 
or when men made the basic discoveries, and some may well have been 
made independently by different peoples; hut it seems dear that the com- 
men stock in tool and practice is due primarily to a slow spread. 

This is indeed what we might eipecL If the bow and mrow seems old 
and simple to us. It appears relatively late in man's history, and on second 
thought is a pretty complicated affair. That primitive meu could every¬ 
where have worked out the same combinatjon nil by themselvea is hard 
to imagine. On the face of his bug history, moreover, man is not so 
naturally progressive a creature, least of all among primitives; he is in- 
tensely conservative. Nor is invention motliered by necessity, if it were 
we should expect to End a marked inventiveness among the innumemble 
poor peoples whose life is a constant struggle for a bare subsistence By 
our standards. Cod brow’s, they need plenty. And our standards have 
obscured another elementary truth. The key inventions we not actual 
necessities; men got along without them for untold iliousands of years just 
as some primitives still do. The truth is, as Lord BagJon observed tbaVwe 
have learned to 'do with" what men have naturally done without. The 
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iiiveiiticnis were all luxuries, due ultimiitely to tte enterprise of a few 
gifted IndividiLul^. nThc most civilized people are those who regard as 
necessities the krgest number of luxurieSH'' 

They may be wrongj hut at least few men want to return to the cave. 
Tlie rest of us must honor the pndiistoric peoples w'ho Lived in southwest 
Asia^ CO or about Mesopotamia. For it 'vas apparently here^ some eight 
thousand years ago, that occurred the first great revolution in mans life— 
llie “neolithic revolndon^^ or diseovery of agriculture, w'hich transformed 
him from a, food hunter or food gatherer intD a food producerp and cen¬ 
tered his life in the ^’lilage. "Revolutiori*^ has been criticized as a mislead¬ 
ing teroi^ Implying a more sudden, violent, and purposeful change tlian 
actually took phuas; yet this was a radical change, it had revDlutfonary 
consequences, and the term might be worth keeping if only to remind us 
how much w'e owe to the ^unchanging East* In this prehistoric age men 
learped to cultivate all the major food plants and to domesticate all Ihe 
major animals used today. The fourth mlJleruiiiiin b.c, in particular was 
one of the great creative periods tn homao liislory. Meo now invented the 
wheel, the pksw^ the loom* tlie potteris wheel the brickp the sail; and they 
leamed to work metals. From the region of Mesopotamia the uew^ tools 
and skills spread to the west and north* and Mith them went the new cus¬ 
toms and beliefs that had developed In die viUage, Eventually this culture 
reached Europe, in diluted or degraded form. 

Two major religious figures siem from this early period—the Mother 
Goddess and her d^g son. The Mother is the oldest knowTi deky. Even 
the prehistoric cave men knew hoTp for wh^e- thm' left iheir superb 
animal d^a^4ings they also left female figurines vritli eacagg^ted breasts 
and w^ombs, or symbolic vulvae,* As they grew no crops, the ifigurincs pr€f‘ 
somably represented human fertility; a Freiidion might see In the cave a 
symbol of the womb, especially beome in hirtnric times the Mother com 
dnuetl to display a preference for caves. But with the rise of a^cultom 
the goddess naturally became an Earth Mother, assuring the auoual crop^. 
Figurines of her are found tn the enrhest prehistoric villages^ In time she 
came bo wear cow horns, as the domcstlcatimi of animals itrengthened 
totemic bonds. Like nature, however, the Mother had a potentially fso- 
cious aspect, perhaps symbob’icd by the lions that became her utterKlants, 
In the civilizations of America* where Asiatic-lonking figurines are found 

^ Ttcit imimBj iwtlrh vwt <rxK vi?wi?d ftt wotIci oi picw vt%» tod l iiv 

mther tliEn an fimcUan. Hkcy do nM ndcKm dte nnttnzktei mf tJbm 

civB^ where thp ponplc* llvwl 1ml tismilfy ^und s> f^r hetdt in chuk ihnl 

it tnay Inks im boEir ut tyro of dkQhtng J» nd ermwhng tv [Fitch than, ficre iftnw \tiw]A 
of oetemcHiv wai ti«!d» pc9hH|u to p^wio- the? dulmiik, perhape to par- 
tidpiLto la th^Ar tplandor, ft would seem to be tlin origin al lotemimL 
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oti the lowest lev^ds of exctivatioji, she smu lost whatever motherly qual¬ 
ities she might have had aud became simply ferocjou$. The Aztecs Imew 
her only as the Eagle-Woman (Gertrude Le^y suggests that one reason 
For Fier ferocity may have bcea that she was not needed to promote fer¬ 
tility in Central Amencfl, where men liad to contend against too cxubemni 
vegetation^ and also that they eoold nol Imow of her cowlite gentleness 
because they never learaed to domesticate animals.) We are clearly not 
dealing here wi\h one of Jungs “archetypal patterns" or "‘primordial 
irnagesf the supposedly imjversa! images embedded in the stmclure of 

the brain, which have grown poprular witJj devotees of the timeless truth 
of myth. 


LdUcr there appeared on tbo scene a young male god who was credited 
with the introduction of agriculture, aod who annually died and was re¬ 
born, to a$$urc the birth of the new year^ His inevitable association with 
the Mother in tlie fertility rites led to their seaningly incongmons rela- 
tfoiL Aithimgh a vr^g^u^ as the first cause of life, she became both the 
mother and the lover of the young god. Ncvertlieless he too w'as an 
autlicntic immortal. He survived when the sun gods made their appear¬ 
ance^ witli the realization of matins dependence on the life-giving sun, 
Later on tlie kings cominonly acted for him in the New Yearns festival a 
ritual dnima deslgoed to secure the welfare of the CCmim unity. TTie 
dramas took different Forms as they spread and developed all over tlic 
Near East, under changing conditions; but the suScring, deathir and 
resurrection of the god remained a basic theme. Out of this dlua] pattcrti. 
it is now widely believed, Greek drama developed; and tlie survival of 
the pattern Is plain Ju Christianity. But again Lhe dying, resurrected god 
is not a am Versa] Image of Juug^s ^Yp^- He was unlmowii m America; he 
U least failed to take hold in the Far East; and Israel and Islam would 
have nothing to do wttli him. Althougji one might Erpcct him to be m\> 
versa], given the (^cle of Ufe and deatli, in fact Jiis image is embedded 
clileSy in our Western lieritage. 


Both East and Wert, however, owe their being to anodic achievement 
of the fourth miUeimiuTn-the so-called urban revxFlution that created 
dviltzjitioiL This tod was no revcilution in the sense of un abrupt, raarted 
change. The birth of dviliratimi cannot be dated^it u as a gradiml chunEe 
and there is no agreement upon fust how elaborate a culture has to be- 
Clime in order to be dignified os a dvillzarion. The basic fact remains that 
r n Mesopotamia grew into tosvns of some size, and then into 

fulhfledgcd citie* with such chomcieavtic instihibom as the market the 
tempk imd the palace, served by the new invention of writbig^perhnns 
the clearest Index to the emergence of emh^feu. Tlie immedmte means 
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to this d^vcIopm^^Dt was the organl^tioi] cjf an iirigation and drainage 
in tlie Tigris-Euphrat^ river valley^ 

Some historians^ such as Coidon Chllde^ moke tcchnobgical and eco¬ 
nomic advance the kej"^ to the rise of civilization. Otheis, such as Robert J. 
Braidwood, believe that the essential change was culhnral, a new way of 
thinking that made possible large-scale irrjgadon. As we cannot actually 
separate these material and spiritual factors, or assign po?5itive prioritieSp 1 
assume thni it is enough to recognize that the rise of civilization logically 
required, as it bistoricalty involved, both technolo^cal and cultural de¬ 
velopment. The “essence'’ of the matter, if wo must have ime, might be 
the pooling of effort and skill that was common to both. Objectively^ tbis 
meant a more compfez, highly organized society, with increasing speciali¬ 
zation and dmsion of labor among farmers, arHsans, mcrdiants, super¬ 
visors, and priests. Subjectivelyv R meant a new kind of life for the in¬ 
dividual* who was no longer self-suffident, and who wa$ aware of a much 
greater \surld than the hmnogeneons, seif-contained village; for If he con- 
tinned to hve in a village, it now served tlie city. 

The authors of this whole dcrv^elopment were die Sumerians^ a brown 
people of unknowu origin, speaking a language unrelated to any other 
known language. We who cherish tlie pioneering spirit should be the first 
to celebrate tlieir astounding creativity, for they worked out ail the novel 
uistEtutions required by civilization. Tliey succeeded in establishing large- 
scale government, a formal stetc with formal laws, in budding great 
public works they developed monumental architectuine, and with it a 
decorative art that for refinement and technical skill was surp^issed by 
few later peoples in antiquity** Thej^ sjilcfnatized lorge-scal^ business by 
standard weights and measurcSj timekeeping, and die inslitution of credit 
They made the aU-important Uivcntfon of writing. With this they laid the 
foundations of systematic leaming, notably in mathematics and astron¬ 
omy, and introduced formal education* They created hterature, ranging 
from the tale and the proverb to the epic—a form once beheved to be the 
creation of Indo-Emopcan peoples, Samuel Kramer, a leading audiority 
hx the tnuiskrion of their literature, has listed twenty-five “firsts" of the 
extraordinary SumeiiansH 

^LwMtani WmIIav, wim wavmted diu ziggunt lE th* dty of Ur, rupattud bti 
nnifUsemeEiE at Bndiiig thfit there was oot a straight Hue fp tbt vmI buiMing, 

Oiillicics werfl ail sligbtlv cor^’adp walls sloped inward and had aligiidv lur- 

fMcSr-HFLTerything was nicely esdeulat'fid !□ cpimteract tliff p^scaranw of baoding or 
doping ihnt would be pisieii by aclaaUj' stcai^E lines, and » to create the optkd 
iliusion of perfect scjuiireiajess and aymmetry- Twn choiisaisd ysiu^ bfifore ihe CnseJc*, 
the SmiMljiiic had disMwwfid the seerrt by which the buiJdeni of tht PartheiMin 
wtre fu ama±e the world- 
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In retrospect all this may look like a whoDy □atnrol develapmcnt as 
one thing logicsiily led to another. Historians are wont to say that it was 
“botind" to come, once men had learned to produce fotid. Yet it was an 
astonishing development, hy no moans preordainod. Countless peoples 
have rcmuined primitive do^vn to our time, failing to take any of the 
logical stops. Of the many others who iiave acquir^ civilization, almost 
none—if any—created it independently, starting from scratch; directly or 
indirectly, they built on the achievements of the Sumerians. It took 
European peoples about two tliousand years to catch up willi them. SdU 
older civilizations may yet he found, it is true. The Sumerian archives re¬ 
veal that their kings imported gold- and siiverw'orkcrs from tlie region of 
Iran, suggesting the mistence of a contemponmeous civilization that 
might have been as high as iheir own and possibly older. But meanwhile 
all the evidence indicates that Mesopotamia was the main center from 
which radiated the influences that stimulated other societies to embark or 
similar adventures. 


The basic forms of Sumerian civilization were retained hy the later 
peoples who ruled the land of Vesopotamia--lhc Semitic Akkadians, 
"Babylonians,* Assyrians, Chaldeans. Some of their most famous works, 
sudi as the law code of Hammurabi and the Epic of Gilgamesh, gfew out 
of Sumerian originab. To the east. Sumerian influence stimulated tile rise 
of civilization in the Indus vadey. Some thousand yeart later die impulse 
reached China and the Far East, whidi almost certainly contributed 
something to the civilizations in pre>^Iumbian America. The Egyptians 
developed a highly original culture of their own, hut in their beginnings 
they too were Indebted to the Sumerians; tlirmigb some unknown inter¬ 
mediary they borrowed cylinder seab. learned to make bricks, and ap¬ 
parently got the idea of writing. (Tliere is no evidence of a redprocaJ 
Egjptian influence on Sumer. J Westward the influence spread to Svria 
and northward to Anatolia, where the Hittites also took over the basic 
forms of Sumer. Through Syria it reached the brilliant ^rmoan dsilim- 
tion, originally stimulated by Egypt. Tlie excavations of Woolley at 
.-UaMlr, near Antioch, Iiave shmvn that the great palace of Min^ at 
Knossos owed to Aria its frescoes and the best of its architecture * 

In genernt. reearoh has steadily magnified the historical importance of 
the Sumerians, It becomes ever more apparent how much they contrib¬ 
uted to the art and thought of their successors, and through th'em to the 
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Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Greeks. When Abraham left "Ur of the 
Chaldees** to become the father of the Hebrews, and later of the Moslems^ 
he perhaps brought with him such memories as tlie Flooti—a tremendous 
tpundarion that buried tower Mesopotamia umler eight feet of sedimenti 
as tlie excavations at Ur revealed; but be left behind a lev el of dviUsatioii 
that it would take his people more than a thousand years to recover, with 
the aid of other peoples who owed as much to an Ur they knew only by 
hearsay* if at all. 

But the Flood provokes loss exhilarating thoughts. If the civilization 
achieved by the Sumerians was a natural fulfilImcnt of human potentiali- 
ties, it was still an artifioial creation* in defiance of nature, Tlie dty that 
made life more abundaut^ comfortable^ and secure also made life more 
difficult and prccimous. U promoted the t^ebange of diseases as weD as 
goods; It loosened the bonds of kin and disrupted the moral ordm- tlial 
held togetlier the simple village community; it created the problem of 
mainluining law and order; it invited the attadc of rude barbarians frcuTi 
the mountains. In times of natural caJamity its citizens were more helpless 
than prehistoric villagers* xvbo could pick up and move to higher grounds 
or more fertile pastmes. Ttie city was a triumph of man^s self-assertion— 
and a forceful reminder of his dependence mt greater powers, nahimJ 
fate was desofatioti^ by slow decay when not hy sudden destruction. It 
helps to explain the less agreeable elements id the Sumerian legacy to 
ancient mam 

The early dty was owned and ruled by q gocL His temple was the 
seat of its administration and his service the object of its enterprise; 
vs'riting was invented for the practical purpose of keeping the go-d s ac¬ 
count The ziggural, or "^Mountain of God," remained the heart and soul 
of Sumerian culture. A huge artificial moundL built of brick, bom which 
terraces rose to the lemple of the god, It later beenme known as the 
Tower of Babel; but this w^as an arrogant Hebrew ides. So for frum svm* 
bolLring the pride and presumption of man, the Tower symbolized his 
slavish dependence upou the god Sumerian theology taught that man 
had been created merely to he- the slave of the gods, to do their dirty 
work; 05 Marduk later announced iit the Epic of Creation, "Let him be 
burdened w-ith the toil of the gpds that thej^ may freely breatlie." Nor 
were the gods grateful for his toil. For reasons always unfathomable tiiey 
i^ilght send floods or droughts* or let their own city be destroyed by on 
enemy. It was certain that everything depemded upon them—and as cer¬ 
tain that they could not really be depended upon. They themselves were 
insecure, in a world that they had not created, but that had been 
"WiTGiicLed out of chaos bv heavenly viol^ce and in Ii-^vcnly coofusioiL 
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N'hik; wjis omnipotcni or frw fncim csut Sumerian niytLology a 

deep, constant anxiety that couJd not be allayed by the most meticnious 
uttcnticra to omens. 

In time the dties were ruled by kings, who acted as the god’s agent. 
The Siimciians believed that kingship 'bad descended from heaven" after 
the Flood, as the essential means to an oiidercd society and a proper sers-- 
icc of the god. But that It was not a pure heavenly boon was tacitly 
acknmvlcdged by the Sumerian mytljs of a Golden Age bdure the Flood 
—the oldest knosvn vetsiuu of the Eden theme: "In those days there was 
no snake., there was no scorpion, there was no hyena, ^ , , There was no 
fear, no terror; Man had no rival," Although it is uncertain just how the 
king was chosen by the god, his power over his subjects was virtunlly 
absolute^ The most conspicuous of his own agents was the tax collector. 
Eventually some of the kings were deified, or at least churned divinity, 
hut this elevatioM brought no more assurance that their subjects woiiid 
thrive. It created another gulf between the Sumerian conunoner and the 
powers that bt 

In every chapter, down to the Ottoman Turks of our own time, we shall 
keep returning to this seemingly unlioly insUtution of the divine kingship. 
It Vfui adopted or developed by almost all other societies in the Near 
East. But for tliis leascm-as well as in Justice to the pioneering jjiimerj a ng 
—we need to understand that it was a natural insHtutiau, and not caused 
simply hy greed or lust for power. As the Sumerian dtles prospered and 
grew, under tiieir gods, a strong central power became necessary to pro¬ 
tect them against ambitious rivals, to safeguard their extensive trade 
routes, and to defend against invadeis an exposed land that bad no nat¬ 
ural boundaries. Successful kings would naturaUy seem godlike. As states- 
tuen they might then take an enlarged view of die strategical requirements 
of self-defense. About S300 a.c, the first empire in history was established 
by Sargon. the first great conqueror, ivho.se dominions extended to tire 
Mediterranean. Other .Sumerian kings were statesmen by higlier stand¬ 
ards, They were the world’s first lawgivers, promulgating, centuries be¬ 
fore Hammurabi, codes that included more humane prnvisloos than the 
Biblical law of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. They made the 
first known efiutls at international bw, or abitration instead of war; we 
hear of an early king called in to settle a boundary dispute behvecn two 
other kings. Another, one Urukagina of Lagash, was the first kno^vn 
reformer. A scribe told gratefully how he rid the city of the plague of 
tiu collectors. 

This scribe did not complain of the god of Lagash, who within less 
than ten years allow-cd Urukagina and his dty to be overwhehned By a 
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king from another city. ChaiatterisUcaJly be took for granted that the 
ways of the gpd were Inscrutable, But he thfiicby points to a further tea^ 
son for honoring the Sumerians, who accomplished so much in ibc name 
of the gods, and actually in spite of them. Their religian is likely to seem 
mtire irrational than it was because their means of keeping the gods on 
tlie [cib were purely magical (though as far as that goes, men have not 
yet found a brftcr means of getting the god to end a drought—modem 
New Yorkers have prayed for rain en masse). In Mesopotamia men were 
at tlie mercy of fitful Bonds and droughts, and more regularly of scorch¬ 
ing winds and dust storms; so the Sumerians at lea'St were realistic enough 
not to petend that the gods were wholly benevolent and just. Tb^' 
pleaded with ibem. bargiained with them, sometimes remonshralcd svjth 
iKem , They knew that the gods exercised rather doubtful judgment, 
especially when angry, Tliey even suggest a possibly humorous tolcratioi] 
of such shortcomings, os in thefr mytlis about how tbe gods cut up when 
they had too mueli beer/ Sumerian art occasionally exhibits an unmislak- 
able humor. And all such assertions of the hum on spirit seem at once 
more pathetic and more dignified because the Sumertaus entertained no 
heavenly hopes or illusions. Tlie fumisliings in their graves include no 
figurines of the gods or clearly religious symbols of any kind. Their myths, 
hynms. and wiMlora literature likewise indicate that except possibly for 
the deified kings, men did not dream of enjov-lng everlasting bliss. They 
had to make the best of their uncertain life on earth/ 

Tlie historic ress'ord of the Sumerians for their extraordinary pioneering 
achievement was not fame, hut oblivion. Their much less original sne- 
cessom. the Babylonians and .Assyrinns, were remembered ever after, hut 
the men of Ur were completely forgotten for oser two thousand years. 
They had to wait for ardi^logLsts to bring them and their gods back to 
life. So it wiis, too, with the HJttitcs, who because of their achievement 

• So™ whaW beUftis that bw, ane a£ liir minor hlcssiugi bequeatlied us 

iiy i>ur pTE'lilstiicfc niicrstois, tti&y huve Irfea ilw fsciuwe of nil the msijor utics. It urts 
pefluijK the dMiie for deolml rither tlwn (or brtpid that Inspiiinl mt-n Bu culttvatu 

inftpnd of ^tLfruig it. 

* Allkmgti alinosl dJ ancient people hiaried ipnnv pfiC5«aloM □! tlie dead, this 

ciistom dfics tiot pnoo'c d belief in TbB pwjcssjcreii bctobeii sipple 

sendiMiil, nuher ilmn tho Idea of use En aii aftcrtifei Today moo» beiiatfior li stiU 
an ujifiCT tflift i^ide to bii l>el£ef+ AncbamlogUita eipak’Tirinj* otir gfavis* a tboLUand 

heuoe, finding: tvidcin® tbit die dead AWayed in tbHx mJ^bt 

conclmiff that vc eaqwited to tbe aftofVi'ortd all dt«3ed up; luid ihen they 

mi^it Jtpecuble why some, of ui pxef«T>rd to lie cremated,, fl* if spiiraifl^ tbff ofttr- 
Ufe. Wa Utvow from myths and legend? that many [wroplc* b:ive lutd only m vapur 
lilc 4 of thij afiffrlife* no itlea of i hedvetJy ooe. Semu? apparenily feared the 
ipLnu of tla? drid puiliTig lieavv^ slabs oo theii grave:* to keep tlicjori in ibeir puace. 
Wc eomiot: rigbUy speflk of aq Imuiftrn tmiversal belief in tmirKirtality. 
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were able to Inaugurate the recorded hlstor)' of Asia XfinoTr who probably 
knew less about the Sumerians tl]4m we now know, and who Ittff ehj«¥¥T 
went into oblivion. 

2. OOHDIUM: DiTEHLTOE ON ARCHAEOIjOCV 

In the heart of Anatolia, near a jiltle Iiuddle uf Turkish farmhnugftt. 
known as YassibiiyQt, liei a mound that was opce tlie city of Cntdinm. 
A shaft stink to the bottom of the tnoimd reveals a series of cities, neatly 
stratified, datmg from the Early Bronze Age; to peer Into this bole in the 
ground is to look down a vista of some five thousand j-ears of human his- 
tory. One of iJiese cities was a Phrygian capital, of King Gordius and 
King Midas. Beneath it is a dty of the Hittites. Above it are successive 
settlements under later rulers of tlie regiou-Lydian, Persian, Creek. 
Roman. On this site Alexander the Great cut svitli his sword tlie Gordian 
knot that symbolized the secret to the rule of Asia. Ho went on to conquer 
Asia and so immoTtalizcd the city, in a proverbial locution. 

Even so Gordiiiirt cannot be considered one of the great ss'mbolic cities 
of Asia Minor, Many other mounds in Anatolia contain a similar scries; of 
settlements, readiing as far back. The PhiygiaHs were historically much 
less important than the Hitlites, whose capital was farther east. Under its 
later rulers Cordium was never again a major center, Tlie FIdlenislic 
town was prosperous but quite undistinguished; by Roman times—as 
Strabo recorded and excavations have confimied-it had dwindled into a 
hamlet; .and thereafter it disappeared from sight Frohahly {i would have 
disappeored bom human memory as well had not Alexander cut its knot, 
for no other event of consequence is kuawii in lb history. At that, as we 
shall se^ Alexander apparently missed the point of the secret. I am paus¬ 
ing at Corditim for a peraoual reason. Here J first watched archaccilogisb 
at work, as a gtiest of tlie University of Pennsylvania espeditioii that Mfas 
excavating die site. 

In his popular Gods, Gratfra, tirul Scholars, C, W. Ceram dramatizes 
the glamoiuus discoveries of archaeologisb, such as Homers Troy, the 
Tower of Babel, and the tomb of Tutankhamco. His favorite story is 
of an adventurer %vho follows a wild gleam, undaunted by the heavy 
odds against him, and tn the end is rewarded by a sensadonal find, pref¬ 
erably of golden treasurra. These are the stories thot periodically get 
archaeology mlo the uewspapws. Tlie golden treasures help to tndte die 
sponsors of expeditions, and serve the practical needs of moseums. They 
correspond to the popular idea of ruins: picturesque or spectacular re¬ 
mains. such a$ those of Pompeii and Uie Acropolis of Athens. The story 
of the Gordiirai expedition is much less glamorous, and much more 
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typical. It jlliiiitrat€$ a nKkre injpottsmt drama, wliich finally is romantic 
enough. 

It may begin with a patLent yo^ng student of arcbaeology whom I 
shall call Miss X. While ^ main body of the eipeditioa vt-as engaged on 
the big city njound of Gordimn, she was alone with a few Turkish work* 
men ou a nearby tumulus^ skdetcinsj and she was pretty de¬ 

pressed. Wrecks before, she had stumbled upon a Hittito ^^veyarti, 
beneath Phrj'gian graves that bad ytddcd some gold jewelry# The Hit- 
tites were buried in Large nms but apparently liad been common people; 
she was finding no Jmveby in the ums, only fragments of very candmary 
pi^ttery. Day after day she returned Iti headquarters with nothing to 
report except more bones. And every skeleton meant hours of painstaking 
work. It had to be kid bare with little sticks and brushes, the earth to- 
moved pinch by pinch so as not to break or disturb a single bone; then it 
had to be pimtographed and catalogued, with notations about its exact 
position in the mound; Bnaily It had to be packed up aud shipped to a 
muscuor The work was more tedious because Miss X knesv little about 
skeletons. So'me specialist would study them tn the museum* and in thne 
write a scholarly article that a few other speciaEsts would read. As a re¬ 
ward for her pains, Mbs X might be embalmed in a footnote- 

A layman mi^t be as depressed b>' the ruins unearthed cm the city 
mound. Tliore were no temples, theaters, foruins, sti^^tues, columns* or any 
marble to speak of; at first sight there was only a meaningless sprawl and 
tumble of foundation walls^ with here and there a pile of dreary pot- 
sherd.s- Although the main objective of tlie expedition was the Phrygian 
city, the archaeologists were digging in tbo modera scientific niaiuier,i 
doing a thorough job on each of the layers above it On the highest part of 
die mound thw liad cleared a section of the Konuui village. They were 
still working on the tindislinguished ffdleaistic town loww down; about 
tile best th^g they had to show here was a commonplace mosaic floor. 
Elsewhere they' were clearing a section of an older city, datrjig from 500 
or 600 B.C., which appeared to have been prosperous, hut as ordinary as 
Middletown; most of the objects they had found in it might have come 
from aij undent dime store. The architect nf the cipeditioa was disgusted 
with ib people—they bad been such slmeiJy* stupid bmlders. There were 
DO signs of stinring event in any of these towns. If a dty wants to win 
iunmoTta] fame tlmiugh archaeology, it should contrive a catastrophe—get 
itself destroyed by an oarthguakB or burned down by an enemy; then 
treafiiires mil be found In tho mins* presented by the suddm destmetins. 
Wc know that Cordlum was once loote<l by tbc Romans, hut other'iVise 
the imlicTotc (owns here had simply decayed. Their people got poorer. 
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iujii grndunlly picked up and Jefl—living very little behind them. They 
left so little, indeed, that after two seasons of work tfie expedition could 
still not be certain that it was Gordium they were escavatin^ for they 
had found no inscriptions that positively identihed it. 

So it often ^es for the Hrchacolfigist Patient, tharough, methodical-- 
these are the good words for the routine of a dig. Anodier word for it is 
drudgery. Tons of earth must be excavated by hand, and every shovelful 
sifted; countless little Dh|ects must be counted, and deaned, and cata- 
logued; and for rvecks on end there may be no exciting finds. Most et- 
cavation, moreover, ends in destruction. Tlie founduttons of a building 
are cardulJy laid bare and all the debris deaied away, so that its plan 
may be studied and its masonry examined; then like a$ not the walls must 
be knocked doivn, to giet at whatever may lie beneath them. At Gordium 
all this Toutiue seemed drearier because the October weather had sud¬ 
denly turned cold and gtuy on the bleak Anatolian pbteau. If tlie expedi- 
dtion at last hit upon a buried treasure—say in the huge nearby tumulus 
that looks like a royal tomb—we might read of die breatldess moment 
when the tomb was opeued and the daiHllng hoard of King Midas leapr-d 
to the eye. Meanwhile I luive a vivid memory of archaeologists who were 
breathing hard, dressed in corduroys, clodhoppers, and mittens, scattered 
in cold trenches and whipped by a raw wind, as they worked over dieir 
stones and bones,* 

Still this was nn I simple dnidgeiy. As a layman I svas fascinated whoti 
Miss Xs workmen lift upon two mure burial urns, even diougli they un¬ 
covered only the invariable bones. After all. these were the bones of 
Hittites—people who had dreamed their dreams, said their yens and iiav*s, 
more than tJiree tlmusand years ago. As f watched Miss X work on the m, 
ever so gently dusting off each bone, I wondered whether these pwtf 
devils had ever knorvn in dieh lifetime such gentle core as they were now 
getting. Tile more obvious rewards of the routine, such as ihe gold jew elry' 
from the Phrygian ^ave, stirred some further reflectioiis about gods, 
graves, and scholars. Most of the objects in our museums come from 
graves. If they were intended for the use of the dead in the afterlife, there 


• T om pleased to add lli.it iibm tkew Jinn wt-w written, the etpeditkm h.u tjoi 
down to the fhiy^n efty. It U a mnek mtue impdriu^ city than die ones oW it- 
even a kymtm mj^il be ftwed by its niossive gateway. And in the sunuucr of 1057 
the etpedilFoa did urwnver a nyd tomb in the htrps tuniuKw, after diReim: a dm 
« g^y more tlmn twu UuKdred r«rt long into the haw of the tiennwl. ^thminb the 
tomb contoii^ nn go den treos^oniy wme ridi browe utonaih and mtenneiib^ 
‘.’T V’^^. behM ihtefc walls of cedar, j.tMrper. and pine still 

act after «v700 Tlw iti^rirlag ahwnctr oJ weapons suggests that ib reval 

^pnt may have b«i, tevered «s a rt^aeatixn rsiLer than a woinor. One woild 
like to toiagute that he WOE the wise CwdJus wluj tied die legendary loot 
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IS soixte question wliether these dead fcmnct them very usdFul^ or oven cti' 
joyed an afterlife. ITicir gpdii were false goefs, 1 am told^ and eerfamly 
are dead ones; it is^ hard to innigiee the heaven or hell they may be 
occupying. Neverihele$$ archaeologists have given these people a kind of 
afterlife. From the objects recovered from their graves we now know 
something about how they' lived and tbongfat and felt. In the absence erf 
any scnsatiotml finds at Gordium, 1 came to apprecMto moi'e fully not 
only tlie patience and skill but the poetry' and the piety of this mctliodical 
effort to reslorc a vanislied Kf& 

Even the routine finds may quicken the spirit. Tlie temporary^ museum 
of the e^cpeditioii contained many touching nietnentos of the mimcless 
people who bad lived and died here—pins and beads and dice, cosmetic 
applirmces, a cliild s drinking pot, ^ patched by some thrifty hous^ 
wife, a hoard of coins found in a pot behind the proverbial loose brick in 
a walk TJie gold jewdry from the Phry^gian grave spoke as touchingly of 
the imchanging ways of womankind ihmugli the ages. Another tumulus 
gave evidence that these obscure people too had made 'TUstoryp'^ of the 
familiar kind- It contained the charred remains of n twoHstory building, 
with fragments of Lydliin pottery among the arrowheads and bones litter^ 
iug the floor; apparently a Lydian garrison had been overwhelmed here, 
perliaps by tlic Persians. The thick layer of clay piled up over the ruins to 
form a burial mound implied that among tlie slain was a nolahle ■chief tain. 

But more impertimt for the archaeologist are many remains without 
evident mterest fo-r die Liyman- Cold is of no value to him luiiess it is 
finely wrought or given some imusual design; and even so a Hoard of fine 
icw'chy may be a less valuable find than a crude cby figtirine. Although 
Miss X was young enough to be disappointed by her failure to find more 
jewelry^ the monotouotis bones may prove a richer haul. She was un¬ 
earthing more Hittite skeletons than had yet been found ebewbere 
Wluitever went on in their heads, the shape of their skulls is significant as 
a primary index of radal type^ The skulb may help to clear up the mystery 
of who these Hittites w'ere, vrhence they came, and what other peoples 
they were related to. Similojly with the Jumble of stones on the city 
moimtL The architect brought to life one of the meaningless piles in the 
stupid archaic city—a she called this building. It was a fairly largo 

building that had tumbled neatly, as if pushed over, in serried courses of 
stone mingled with remains of somrC beams; so she was able to reconstruct 
Its rnain outlines with aKitrmcc. It had had wooden pillar? at it$ entrance 
and rafters for binding in its stone w'aUs. It thus iilustiated the histone 
transition from i,v«id to stone in archiEecture; and the apparent evolutLon 
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of the Greet esolimm from wooden pillwn. With the steady accumulation 
of sudi koowledge, archaeologists aie able to conjiue up a great temple 
from a mere scatter of stone. 

Still more useful to the historian is the dreary potsherd. Pfitsherds axe 
really immortal: bones, wood, and metal may return to dust, but baked 
clay never does. They are also blessed by having no intrinsic value; while 
royal tombs have everywhere been loot^ potsherds arc left alone. Every 
mound is littered with them, and large mounds contain millions—giving 
thfi impiessiou that die ancients spent most of theft time making and 
breaking pots. By jigsaw-puzzle methods, arthaeologists have put to¬ 
gether many handsome vases from the piles of fragments, recovering 
much vanished art, but even the plainest pots may tell an important 
story. Ev^ culture had its chaiacteristjc style of pottery, with chorao- 
teristic change* as it developed. Specialists can now identify and date the 
shards with something like scientific certainty; by this means alone they 
can chart the chronological course of history. Because the pottery at most 
larger sites includes imported ware, historians have learned a great deal 
about the technology and commerce as well as the cultural development 
of antlfjuity, 

la general, the most trivial objects may have weighty significance, The 
appearance of the bronze or copper ne^Ie marks a major development 
in culture. The safety pin helps to distingufsh Mycenaean from Minorni 
culture. SeasheHs fouml in Anatolian mounds are one sign of the sur¬ 
prisingly extensive coinmerce in the Early Bronze Age. Objects made of 
amber, which came from the Baltic region, indicate how far-flung tliis 
commerce was. By piecing together the countless fragments of such 
knowledge, historians have been able to write the economic, social, and 
cultural histories that the ancients themselves neglected to write. And if 
archaeologists now concentrate on materials and techniques, rather than 
on llie less tangible imaginative or '‘spiritnar eatpressions of culture, they 
provide the indispensable data for all studies of ancient culture. They 
have told us aU we know about many prehtcrate peoples. 

Young Miss X may have been fnrtlier depressed by the knowledge that 
the Hrttite skeletons she was so painstakingly unearthing would end up in 
the storeroom of a museum, or In eJlecl be rebmied. But this brings up 
another singuLir fact. Tlie fanuliar museums of art and history that dot 
the modem world are historically unique. No other society hi tJie pst 
made such collections of the art and antiquiti^; of otlier j^ples. None 
had the means of studying the universal commonwtjalth of gods and men 
tliat a few, in thdr loftiBst thought, conceived of. 
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3. tllE Hrniit-S 

The reputaticD of King David suffered veiy little hum itis crime in 
doing away with Uriah the Hittile> the husband of the Bathsheba he 
busted alter. The reputation of Uriali*^s people suffered much more- This 
and otlifir Biblical references to the Ilittilcs implied that they were a 
small tribe in Paiestiue^ serv'ing no better purpose than as mercenaries in 
the amifes of the Hebrew kings. Orthodox: schc^lars of tlie last century 
were simply mj-stified by the scattered nioniiiiieTits and stones with 
strange hieroglyphic inscripbous tlwil travelers began running across m 
SvTTin and Asia Minor. When A. H. Sayce tmnoimccd, in 1880. his very 
bold theory that they were the work of the Hittites, a nation centered in 
Asia Minor^ he was ridiculed as the ’^inventor'* of this people. Thej' did 
not come into tlieir owti until 1906| when their capital wss ^cavated at 
Bogoitlcby. A hoard of royal tablets, some written m an Akkadian cuuei- 
hirm script that could be reaci proved beyond all doubt that they had 
been a great power, ranking with the contemporary of Egypt 

and Babylon. Then came the still more startling discovery that their own 
language was Indo-Europeacn, of tfie western group that includes Greek, 
Latin, rmd Germanic. It appeared that a European people had entered 
Asia ;is early a$ some two thoiisand years before Christ. 

This invasion, writes die Hittitologist Albrecht Coebse. marks -tlie first 
historical conflict between East and West." It also rrtarb llio beginning of 
ctmfusion and parado 3 c in this conflict. A$ an “Arj'an" people^ the Hittites 
were presumably iUilerates interested chiefly in war and the breeding of 
livestock, but we do not kuow^ how they enlered or wiiat they brought 
mtli tfaeur Tlicir ver)* name b a misiiomer. They got it from the land of 
die •'Hatti” whom they conquered; there is no telling what they originally 
called themselves. Their Erst known king, Anittos, boasted that he had 
stormed and destroyed Hattusas, a fortress town of the Hatti. sowing 
weeds where it lind been. “Whosoever biwimes king after me and again 
settled Hattusasr he prodoimeci “may the Weather God of Heaven strike 
himf" Later kings vrae proud to trace iheir ancestry to him but dis¬ 
regarded his curse, building thdr capital at Hatfusas^ The provincial 
authors of the Old Testament naturally would not know that the Hittites 
in Palestine were among die survivors of an empire that for seven cen¬ 
turies the Weather Cod of Heaven had neglected to strike down* 

It is certain that the Hitlites entered a level of ctdlttre considerahly 
higher than their ow'd. Trade Irad brought into Asia Minor the influence 
of Sumerian dvilizatioru At Alalakh (Atchana), in the soutbem region on 
which i\w Sumerians drew for the timber they needed, there bad been 
about fifteen successive to^vus ur cities over a pencwl of ahnost two thou^ 
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sapd years, before Ibe brash Hittitea conquered it in tbc fourteenth cen- 
tuij' B.c.^ Hie extortioTU of its merchants provoked the ^eat Sai^D to 
conquer and nnncK it* Anatolia proper was occupied by in^pondeat little 
Idngdcjns tliat presumubly boudsbed on trade for the minerol wealth of 
tlie regton, especially copper. Royal tombs at Alaja, near B(t|azJ(by, 
have revealed the exquisite art developed in the third milleuiiim* There 
were also scattered cotiimes of lit^te Ass^Tian merchants, as at Kanesh 
(Kuitepe), near modem Kays«i. The Hittites must have leii.rn(Kl a good 
deal from these peoples. Tliey were fintfaer influenced by the HturianS) 
an .Asiatic people who, under anotber Aryan dynasty', became die power* 
ful kingdom of Mitannl to die south. Even the names of their kings and 
their gods are not Indo-Eurupean* Arnold Toynbee has said that the cul¬ 
tural heritage of Anatolia remained predominantly Hittite down to 
Ottumon rimes , and unquestionably they pul their stamp on jlj hut tl is 
hard to say just what ihev contributed and how much lasting diflerence it 
made. 

The immediate contribution of the Hittites was chiefly poildcal. As 
die>' conquered, tliey did not simply slaughter or enslave, but showed 
some genius for organization and administration. They established a 
feudal empire that seemingly enlisted die loyalty of most of its diverse 
subjects by respecting their customs and according them some equity; the 
tablets found at Bogazkoy contain traces of at least eight differenl 
languages. Their capital, in relatively barren uplands, was wdl chosen 
for defensive purposes and was strongly fortified; its massive walls made 
a circuit of five miles, From It they built a radiating system of roads, 
paving the way for the later Persians and Romaav. By such means they 
built up a power that by 1000 enabled them to conquer Babylon and 
supersede It a.'; die greatest power in the Near East. Although their em¬ 
pire then fell on bad times, it was strong eunugb to recover. It reached 
its peak in the fourteenth century under the greatest of its kings, Suppil* 
uliumas I (1375-*35), who broke die dangerous pow'er of Mitanni and 
extended his role eb far as Lebanon. The widow of Tutankhamen asked 
for one of his sons to share her throne in Egypt In 1296 a Hittite king 
fought dm famous Ramses II to a standstill in the battle of Kadesh in 
Syria-a batde that the Plmraoh described for posterity as a glorious vic¬ 
tory, won almost singlehanded, but diat looks more like a defeat, as he 
retreated immediately aftmvard. 

German scholars have hailed the political achievement of the Hittites 


Mlh JnddKjtiily a rtriidng eioaiple of rdtfiioiis conservalwia. Duri^a iu U,- 
bisi^ its wbMJli timer, by differed peoplas, in difft4nt rtS 

10 tUffeient icodi-but dways on the site umrlified bv its fiisi dtfiiw ^ ‘ 
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115 the munifestadon of ludo-Cermanic gemus, and of its superiority 
ever the spirit of the East. At least the Bitilte kings compare favorably 
with tlio OrientaJ moimrchs before and after tliem. Tliey were not $o 
boastful Its the PharaobSp so cnid as the Assyrians^ so despotic as Oriental 
Tuters m genera]. They were not divine or divinely appointed, but ruled 
as something Eke constitutional monaichs. In the early empire they 
shared their authority with the pinim, a council of nobles and waniors 
tliat supposedly represented tlic whole oonunuiiity: the fyankus could 
sentence to death a Jdng who had murdered a rektive. They also shared 
then prestige, strangely, wUb Hie <[ueen and queen mother. More 
strangely, the>' issued some statements to explain or defend their deeds, 
instead of merely boasting about them. They even tried to Justily their 
foreign poliejv taking pains to ccjiranunicate their grJevnnees to insubor¬ 
dinate rulers before attacking thenv and then referring the dilute to the 
judgment of hoaven. “Up, thcnl" wrote Mursilis II to the King of Arzawa* 
T-et us figjit, and let Uie Stona God, my lord, decide our caseP Perhaps 
the most striking testimony to the rehtive dignity^ modesty, and good 
sen5C of the Rittite mlei^ is the trfciW of peace they^ concluded with 
Ramses 11 after the battle of Ksdesh—the first major poEtical treaty 
knoTi-n to history* Agreeing to discontimie all uEensive operations, the 
"'Great and Mighty* monorchs signed a “good treaty of peace and 
brotherhood that shall erf?ate peace between them for ai! dme,* As a re¬ 
sult tile Near East knew peace for seventy years, a long enou^ time as 
history goes m such matten. The voingloricms records left by Ramses 
moke one doubt that he had the wisdom to think up such a settlement by 
bim?eE. 

Yet the political wisdom of the Hittites remains stricthr' relative. They 
could not solve the inveterale prfjblem of mouaichy, the problem of suc- 
ct^ion. [n the early empire tlie king chose bis successor, with the familiar 
result of palace intrigue and struggle, like as not ending in assassination.* 

* of the mojt moving HEtfclte (kioniiprls is fii? ^eslnmcnt of the dying Hat- 
[ (cl I650-SO), who tunl ret’kimed fnmi to ind hiniHdf hdtmyi-d by a 
mrpbfiw He bad brought up m hi» o™ iwi. raised above aE otben, and cbosoi u 
hh. heir: 

To the w-oids of thft king ho har nrvn bearkeiwd Bui to the wnrdj of his mother, the 
vitpvnl^ be httarkenecL 

BrotHen irod ^rEtff hroiight rvil couuhE Io him igaiit juiil flgaln.^ 

To tlteir counsels ho heaikeoed. 1 learned cf lliiK» I, the icing 
So be It] Force shall br answered with rorcel 

But enmighf He tny ioti an langert Tben his mol her beilcrwed lllce a «vwi a. . . 
Always I nil$ed Hiai up befofe orheirsj alwayt 1 was c^oeeniKl for his wcEare. 
But he has puever 

Lnvin^y obeyed the king's wishes. How then coold ho, 
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In the later empire svcce^ion was made hereditary, While this aibttraiy 
method worked better, it induced the king^ to act more like Qries.^ 
sacred moaarchs, KothlDg Is heard of the pankus io the hut centimes. The 
Croat King took on snperhumaa pow^, with titles to match. He was 
called "Hero, beloved of the god”; upon his death it was regularly said 
that he "became a gpid.* Suppiluiiumas referred to himself as "My Sun* 
ship." Even so his luune and his exploits were fargetten by the later 
peoples who ruled Asia Minor, and it may be presumed that with them 
disappeared any memories of the earlier Hittite forms of constitutional 
monarchy. What the enduring peasants thouglit of their new masters is 
not knoivn, of course, but neitlier do we have any evidence tliat tlie 
masters were conscious of a unique political legacy. The most that can 
be safely said is that possibly, by indirection, the Hittite example had 
something to do with llie humane policies of the Fersian conquerors. 

To religion the Hittites nuido no signtdeant contribution. Their most 
chanurteristic god was Teshub, the Weather Cod, befitting the rigomus 
climate nf Anatolia; they borrowed him from the Hiirrians. With Teshuh 
they' took over an immense medley of native gods, the "thousand god* of 
Haiti," whom they organized in some kind of pantheon that icmaius un- 
inteltigihle. The state cult scents to be represented in the two myslerious 
proc^sions of deities carved on tlie cliffs of Yazililtaya, the "Narrow 
Gorge" above Bogazkdy, but these processions, which started the spoc^ 
ulation that led to the discovery af the Hittites, are still a puzzle to 
seboLirs. Ferliaps the best guess Is that they represent a sacred mairloge. 
The leading goddess in one procession is a queen, Hunian by name, who 
had the exalted role of "Queen of Heaven and Earth, mistress of the 
kings and queens of the l,and of Hatti." She was akin to Inunna, the 
Sumerian qneen of heaven, who become Ishtar, but no doubt she sprang 
directly from the ancient Mother Goddess of Anatolia, whom the Hirtitra 
w'OTshiped under various names; Ma is probably as old as any. Her son, 
however, was not prominent. Although a god of agriculture who appears 
in the ".Nfyth of the Missing Cod" suggests the dying god. the Weatlier 
Cod and Sun God were also responsible for the rebirth of life in the 
spring.* 

With these familiar figures the Hittites had the mrual magical flcccs- 
soriesj lavish sacrifices, rites of purification, temple prosUhites, oraclw. 


)l Jill W9t (Kvordlnv to Mr wuh. 


Lovb llattiuzs? (Traulaino fnnn C W. Cemm. Ttie Sactet of Utnitet ) 
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scapegoats, ritual combats (including the tfmdess myth of the Slaying 
of the Dragon), and divlnatioD. But with al] this supeniatOTal help they 
did not escape the axixietj' that haunted the MesopotandaD peoples. They 
took excellent care of the god In his temple, providing a iiighly disdpUned 
staff to feed him, wash hinip dress him in fine ganonejitSp entertain Mm 
with music and dance, flatter him with ctinrtaut reminders that he was 
their ford and master; and even so they ixmld not count on his wisdom or 
Justice. While the Hittites acknowledged that thdr misfortunes miglit be 
due to tlieir sins nr the sins of their fathers, they knew that the god could 
be simply careless or abseut-mmded, A horde of demons was always lying 
in wait, eager to work evil when be was asleep^ off on a trip, or wrapped 
up In lus own pleasures; but when he was on the job he might still make 
bad mistakes, which they had frankly to point out to him. He also had to 
be reminded diat when he let in plagues his own service would suffer* 

Fragments of tMs rdJgious patchwork survived the disappearance of 
the Hittite empire. The Weather Cud Teshiih became Jupiter DoUchenus, 
whom the Roman army carried all over their empire; in his rdncarruitiOfn 
he carrie^I die emblems of tightning and i\u* Hittite double mc, and had a 
lion godd^ as a consort Umler the name of Tuhimd lie gave rise to 
Torchon of the Etruscans, who migrated to Italy h:om Asia Minor. 
ApulimaSp a god of the gates h niay possibly be the origihaJ of Apollo. 
Probably Hesiod drew some of his cosmogony from flittlce-Human 
sources, notably the ghastly myth about the cmasculatlori of Umnu^ by 
bis sen Cronus, father of Zeus. The Anuniam may derive from the armed 
priestesses depictcxl in Hittite sculpture, for wherever they appear in 
Creek legend Hittites had been in the vicinity, and ie Creek art iheif 
regular weapon is the double ax. The double ax that Heracles wrested 
from the Amnion queen Hippolyte became the emfalem of the Lydian 
Idngs^ and later of Zeus Labrandeus in Carla. But the only real immortal 
to oome throu^ was the Mother Goddess, in particular os Cybcle and as 
Ma. TTie major religious legacy of the Hittites w*ts not Hittite, but ancient 
Anatolian. 

For the re^t, they did not develop so rich a culture as the other major 
peoples of the ancient EosL Their architecture, centered on the w^alled 
dtadeb Is impressive chiefly for its massi^'eness and solidity* TItey had ihj 
real hterature. Their myths and legends were mostly Hurrinn or Baby- 
Ionian, retold in a bald prose; ibej' left no epic of their own, no poetry of 
any sort. The personal statements of their kings are sninetnnes moving 
sbnpiy because they are stniigbtfonvard ami free from ccmscifliu titemry 
effect. In the decorative arts we have little but pottery from the emly 
empire, but there seems to imve been no major deveJopmsit* much less 
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a bnlUant fluwering. Their art displays le$s variety and animation, 
finement and degiuice, thnn (hat of iLe natives before them {as at Alnja), 
and is far inferior to the Sumerian. ”Ejt(jiiisilo" is never the word for it. 

The most distinctive artistic achievement of the Hittites was (n scalp' 
ture, which appeared in the late empire. Its fonns were mainlv derivative, 
including the double Ciigle from Siuncr and the human-headed spliins 
from Egypt, and its style is neither highly original nor well defined; it is 
most readily recognized by such characteristic details of dress as the short 
belted tunic, the conical henddress, and shoes with iiptiltcd toe. But it u 
distinctive enough to have mystlGcd the travelers and scholars of die last 
centtiry, and to give a fairly 'I'lvid impression of the people who crented it. 
Its most characterlsfic figurm are its vigorous lions; the Hittltes did better 
by them than by their gods, At best it fans a nide solemnity that in the 
manumcDtal figures approaches grandeur. Always it is heavy, coanc, 
somewhat barbarous. If by their art ye shall know them, one might gather 
that the Hittites were more gross and brutal than their historic record 
indicates they achjally were; so perhaps they w'cre livelier tlian their 
sculpture suggests, fn generai they sricm to have been n vigorous people 
who were not given to humor or fancy, and at llielr peak had not de¬ 
veloped a gracious, urbane way of life. They were fit only to rule, not to 
civilize. Althougij one may admire them, it is hard to feci warm toward 
them. 

Nev'ertlielcss their .sculphne remained a proof of their vitality. The 
Hlttitcs survived when their empire wa# smashed and their maui cities 
were burned to the ground. While some found refuge in Syria and PaleS' 
tine, others maintained dt>'*s lutes in sou them .Asia Mjiior that were 
strong enough to give trouble to the kings of Assyria, and to ctiduro for 
five more cmiturtcs. In these states tlieir culture enjoyed an afterglow. 
The wealth of more polished, humanized sculpture found at Carchemish 
and Zinjirli shows a strong Assyrian tafiiicnce but is unmistakably Hittite. 
When these cities in turn were destroyed by the Ass>Tian 5 , HittiEe art did 
not suddenly disappear from this region, as was once supposed, but suT' 
vived under Creek forms. One example is tlie monumentai tomh of 
Antiochns I, King of Commagene, huili on a mountain top (Nimrud 
Dagh) shortly before the airisHan era. Its colossal statues, draped in 
classical costumes, have pointed Anatolian headdresses and are essentiallv' 
in the Anatolian tradition. ‘ ' 

Today one may still fee! the presence of the HitUtes ia Anatolia in 
ways less definable but more pervasive. Althou^ a traveler to tlieir iliff 
toe at Yarilikaya may be disappointed by the smalbess and ciudeness 
of the sculptured deities in the processions, the shrine is awesome enough 
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in its sileocte, and it looks out on the same ansteio landscape that the Hit- 
dtes knew. The only sound that may break in comes from the viikge of 
Bogazkoy below, occupied by Turkish peasants who may stiD have same 
Hlttitc blood in them. The sound is likely to be the whine and screech of 
a wagon with stdid wooden wheels, drawn by or water buftaJos— 
stich a wagon as was u^ed iu Bittite times. Reverie may then take an 
ironic turn and lead one to Kara tape, in the hills of southwestern Asia 
Minor Here, about 700 0,c,, a little Hug built htoself a pakee, and un¬ 
consciously left the most valuable testimnny to the streagtli of Hittitc 
tradition. 

He had the hvo main entrances to his patacc lined witli sculpttired re¬ 
liefs tnlerf>pcrscd with inscriptinns in Phocnidan and hierogl)"phic Hittile. 
It was the discovery of these hihngufll tistts, only a few years ogOp that 
finally enabled scholars to dedpher the hierogl)^hSp the native script of 
the Hittitos- They were a work of artless piety^ for by tins time Ifitdtc 
had become a “cWsiKil"' language, which the king and his artists evi¬ 
dently did not understand. While the Fhoenidan inscriptions were set up 
in natural sequence, the Hftdte equivalents were scattered abotit in no 
apparent order of any sorti they can be read consecutively only by back¬ 
tracking and crisscrossing. Tlieir coutenis liave no connection, either, with 
the scuiptnred reliefs, which represent a jumble of gods, men, children^ 
and animfiK m worship and in revelry. These reliefs have none of the 
solemnity of Hittite imperial art. But tlicy Still bear the stamp of liittite 
tradlUon. and as artlessly confirm its persistence. One represent Tcshiib 
standing on his biiUn Another, of as iinprepDssessmg a god, awed a Circas¬ 
sian peasant who visited Kamtepe, because the god bore a dagger just 
like his own. He came back vdth hi$ whole viikge to \*ierw their 
"ancestorr 

Other peasants in southern Turkey might be as struck by Hi ttite sculp¬ 
tures. Some still wear similar dress, w^th conical caps, sliort-sleeved tunics, 
and upturned boots; more Iiave a striking Tesemhlance in feature, Tlie 
modem Turk, indeed^ daims the Hittites for his ancestoo;. And if his be¬ 
lief is scientifically wrong, it is poetically right. In the countryside he h 
much like tlscm in his rtide strength, his virlllh'^ liis snmberucss, his want 
of style, fn his modem dly of Ankara he has revived one of their political 
traditions. For tile first time since their empire, Asia Minor is again ruled 
from a capital in the heart of AnaloUa. 

4. THE FHHTCJANS 

Tolentially the most important contribution of the Hittites to civiliKa- 
tion was made as heralds of tlic Iron Age. Thctr early subjects included 
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an Anatolian people tvImj seem to have been the firet to learn how to work 
iron. This discovery was revolutionaiy because it made possible cheap 
tools and weapons^ and thereby strengtliened rising classes or peoples; 
the Great Kings could more easily controJ the supply of the relatively ei- 
pensive brooze. Under the Hittites. however, iron was still a rare metal, 
much more precious than gold, and in effect a myal monopoly. Their 
kings turned down requests of the Pharaolts for presents of the rich stuff. 
The Iron Age came later. Indeed, the new inetaj may have contributed to 
the downfall of the Hittites. for it was reputedly used by the "Sea 
Peoples." whose mlgnitlons disnipted the Near East, 

Among these "men of iron* were the Plirygians, an Indo-European 
people who came from Thrace. Their settlements were the first to re¬ 
appear on the sites of the Hittite cities in .Anatolia that were burned 
down about 1300 b.c. How much they had to do w’ith this catastrophe is 
uncertain, for veiy little Is kno^vn of the centuries immediately foUow'lng 
it .Although they have generally been identified with the ‘■Mushti* whose 
King Mita is mentioned in Assyrian records, these are Anatolian names. 
Possibly the MusLki were natives who joined tlie Pliry^aos, rebelling 
against their HlttJle masters. The one certainty is that this was a peiiod 
of confusion, and a setback for civilization; the first settlements lo re* 
appear are all much smaller and poorer than the Hittite. But bv 900 b,c. 
dvilJzatinn was on the rise again. In eastern Asia Minor there appeared 
the kingdom of Urartu (Bihlical Ararat), with its capital on Lake Van. It 
was a native kingdom that worshiped Hurrian gods, including Teshiip, 
and spoke a language akin to Hurrian; ib people were excellent builders 
and workers in metal, who on a Hittite foundaiinn developed a more 
brilliant culture than this region has ever known since except for a short¬ 
lived Armenian kingdom in the Middle Ages. SomcwK.it later a Phrygian 
kingdom emerged in the homeland of the Hiltites. Its capital of Goidlum 
was considerably to the west of Hattusas, and still farUier west it had a 
second, perliaps (ndcpcndcmt center, the “.Midas dtv," in the region of 
modem Afyonkanihisnr. Creek tradibon ivas uncertain whether Gordius 
or Midas was the first king. 

This shift to the west befitted n people racially akin to the Greeks, a 
people who figured So promirwmtly in Creek tmditiom Prom their Ltlid 
CMime Pelops, the legendary father of the Fetoponnesus. In numbering 
them among the alhes of the Trojans, Homer suggested tliat Queen 
Hecuba was a Phrygian and had King Priam fighting w^ith them ajainst 
the Amavons, Later poets identified them with the Trojans. It appears 
that they brought with them the Crock type of megaroo in donCtic 
architecture and geometric ornamental design. Tliefr pntterv and metal- 
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CTiift ladic^kte that they wer^ a niucli sprightlier people than the Hittites^ 
mth more seiue o£ style. Creek traditiOEi, which made them the inveDtors 
of music; also suggests that they were an origm^il ^ as a warlike 
people. Their grave furnishings at Gordium testify to the sophisticated 
culture they were developing until the city was destroyed by the CutH 
merians. 

But these aho iodJcate that they were trading primarily with the East, 
What little ebe we know ahcmt the Phrygians, who left few inscriptioiis^ 
suggests an Anatolian rather than a Creek spirit. They stayed inland, 
while the Creek.s grew up on the Ionian coast and later planted colonies 
on the Slack Sea. They retained the ancient Institution of kinship, which 
the Creeks in their coastal dties began to outgrow. Cordlum, lake Hat* 
tusas^ was more a strong fortress than a ceuter of dvUizatdon. Essentially 
the Flirygians repeated the storj' of the Hittites, on a smaller scale and 
for a shorter period. Another Indo-European people, they Invaded a 
world of superior culture, eonquered it, and eventually reorganized it^ 
establishing a kingdom atop a mixture of native peoples and tongues. In 
the pocess they became dvdtzed^ learning much from their subject 
peoples. In the end the native spirit proved strongest. Anatolia conquered 
its conquerors. 

Heuce the most enduring coubributioa of the Phrygians, aside from the 
flute, wa$ ilieh epiphany of the Motlier Coddess—Cybcle. Unlike the 
Hittites, they did not absorb and retaiu the host of native deities. They 
gave their devotion to Cybele, who became ttieir national deity* The 
Phiygigm Yuaillkaya—a hall of columns near the “Midas city"*—contained 
only her statue; Although they fiad brought mth them a male god oar 
go^, who survived in local cults, the chief go<l became her lover-son 
Attis, the type of dying god of whom the Hittites had made little. {One 
legend had it that she discovered him as an infant on the reedy banks of 
a river, where^ like Moses^ he had been exposed to die.) In the western 
reaches of the kingdom she might take the name of Leto, with a son 
Sabazios, w'hu became identlfled with Dionvsus. To the cast she was 
likely to rc!tain a prehistone form, siicli as the Black Stone at the uiajor 
shrine of Pessinus; m this form she hter w^ent to Rome^ Wliatever her 
guise, she and her son inspired essentially the same nature religiom lu 
her native haunts she was not the Mother of the Gods she became for 
the Creeks and Homans, but m Earth Mother, a symbol of Uie union of 
man, nature, and deity lU a single divine life that triumplied over death 
For this reason her rites were at once gross and sublime, mducing obscene 
ecstasies and holy frenzies^ of self-abandonment or sell-saciiEce, Her 
temple prostitutes included women of high families whose husbands were 
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fcirbiddfi}! to hive relations with them during the holy period of their 
dcdjcotion to her service. The eutioch priests of Attis were embryonic 
Christs who had sacrlficicd their mtuiliood fur his Sake. 

Cyhele offered no moral teaciriiig ur example to her Phrygian wor* 
shlpers. The later philosophers who tried to spiritualize her could never 
©■vercome her earthy ainoraiity, which is tho essence of the Ufc uf nature- 
it is not virtue that brings new Ufo in the spring, nor sm that makes the 
crops fail. Instead she ftitiaiated to the Phrygians an idea unkiio^vn to 
most of the earlier peoples uf the Near East—the hope of in sotne manner 
joining her after death. At Cordium the dead were buried in artiEcial 
tumuli, of which there are almost a hrmdred in the immediate vicinityj 
perhaps the tumulus symbolized a mountaiQ, lier favorite dwelling place, 
(In Sumerian cities the name of tire Mother Goddess meant Lady of the 
Mountain.) In any cose, the mvetations to Cybele resembled Christian 
prayers for the dead, ft is therefore regrettable that these high hopes 
failed to bring peace of mind. The Phrygians were gives to a vehcmnnl 
mouitung that scemtsd undignified to the Creeks and Romans' appiircntly 
they no more rejoiced at Uie llioughl of joining the Greut Mollter than 
ordinary GhristiHiis rejoice at the thouj^t of (oinJng their Father in 
heaven. They also suffered frem the fear that some unprivileged person 
might be buried in their tomb, and thus share or usurp their position in 
the afterlife. TIib deceased sought to protect tlicmselves against such 
hitchhikers to heaven by dreadful curses, and by bequests of money to 
the authorities to assure punisluncnl. Tomb inscriptioiis reveal that this 
anxiety became widespread among the natives of Asia Minor. 

Nes'ertlieless the Creek cities took to Cybele. Indirectly her cult was as 
influential because of its afBniliw with other mystery religions. She had 
something to do witli the rise of Qrphism, which spread tlic idea of an 
immortal soul among the Greeks; Midas is associated with Orphmts in 
some myths. She had more obvious c(maectton.s with tlie immense!v 
popular cult of Dionysus, which gave rise to Creek drama. In The 
Bacchae Euripides represents the god as a newcomer from Lydia and 
Phiygla, Olid has his chorus of maidens sing ‘with Phrygian clamor," to 
the tune of Plnygian pipes, the praises of "Our Mother" Cybele. Her train 
of Cotybantes. who danced to wild music by torchlight, were likewise 
associated with tlie Guretes of the Cretan Zctis, a much closer to 
Dionysus thnn to Homers Zeus. Strabo devoted some pages to specula, 
tion about the eoimnon origin of these orgies, a subject he considered 
■not alien to tlie oomemplation of ihe philosopher." Nor were the wavs of 
Cybeles worshipers wholly dien to manv carlv Christians, even |»fore 
Maiy won her tide of Mother of Cod, Polyc^aies. Bishop of Ephesus 
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defined a good bishop as a “eunuch saint" Phiygfa was the home of the 
NfoTitanist hcresjv a fonn of at once ascetic and ecstatic, which 

proclaimed tliat men could still be filled with the Spirit as St Paul had 
been, and that prophets could be trusted cis weD as bishops. Its fbimder» 
Montanus, had been a priisst of Cyhele. His chief lieutctLauts were the 
prophetesses Nfjmmiila end PrU;cJlIa““t\vo fcmalejsr a contomporaiy 
recorded, wlu> comipted Christianity by novelties the form of fasts 
and feasts." Ramsay noted die high position of v^timen in Anatolian tradi¬ 
tion, wluch may be (raced back through Cyhele to the Queen of Ilatii 

Long before this, however, Cybele's own people bad gone the way of 
their predecessors. Early in the seventh century new peoples poured in 
from the north and east le<\ by the barbarous Cimmerians, svhom even 
the cruel Assyrians called "creatures of helh"' After inflictiug terrible 
losstfis on the Kingdom of Urartu, the Cimmerians turned on the Phiyi^ans 
and crushed the lost King Midas. After them came the Scytliinns* wlio 
finished olf Urartu: it disappeared from history by the end of the century. 
Wtieii order was restored by the Lydlam, the Plnygiaus became docile 
subjects and remained so under their Inter rulers. Cyheic had lost the 
martial eguatities of Inanna^ Ma, and the Hittite goddesses. The race of 
great warriors known to early Creek tradition wm known to later Greeks 
chiefly as flute players, authors of the cleg)', and a source of slaves. Al¬ 
though Aesop was one of these Phrygian slaves, it was the Greeks who 
made his name and preserved Ills fables. Still later the Emperor Julian the 
Apostate complained bitterly of the supine high priest of Cybele at 
Pessinus. who had surrendered the blessed Dame to the Christians, The 
Phrj'gians grew fieite again only as Christian heretics, nicy dung to 
Montanism in spite of swere persecution by the Clitirch, whose bishops 
tould noE tolerate its threat to their authority* As iatc as the eighth cen¬ 
tury A Ji. we hear of imny Monturusts who btimcd tbejmclves to deatli 
m their churches rather than recant at the order of the Byzantine emperor. 

But it wa$ tlie docile Phjygians who endured. After the blocdy Cim¬ 
merian interlude, life went ou in Cordium and other Pluy^gian dries. 
Some* like Cehienae, becnine considerable cities under Creek and Roman 
rule. Others* like Fessinus, became famous as holy dtles.*"^ Most of the 

Uw best preserved of tbene Is Klerap*!^^ the liifttiplaM of Eplctotus- Sittitiled 
on A cliff In die vfllifly of the Lycus En er, n Iributiw of the Micnnder, It b strewn 
wilh Bcmijiii Tuins* e^pecLuHv of b^tht ind iBivophn^. BetiKitw Lrio it had 

a liiifllbi^ giw3 whn matli! It * pnpiljtr luidth twsnrt, Fitim ft mna miaenil spring 
bmes a little stream th^l enIdGet as It trfdcles dov^n the cllfh fotrjnlnp a frozen cm- 
caJe—a white Kingiarfl that has pv^n the site its Turldili name of F^uiiik- 

Ic.tJp^ "'Cottciu CalFtl^^” Ont- tiuv fUU Iwthe in tlil^ 4l ttir battum of wltaJi lie 

undent columns. A few luJle* off in ite vnJley below nJe the mtm of LeiUEiiE»4, e 
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PhiygiaDS lived in villiiges, where eventually they lost their identity, 
merging \\ith the AnatoUiin peasantry. Under aU its later nilets Amtolia 
remained esseptiaUy a village world Lacldqg any navigable rivers, it ii 
not a land for great dries. 

Its subsequent history may therefore be outlined briefly. At Cordiam, 
Alejtandcr the Great tkimed sovereignty <iver the whole region, but he 
did not hoUier to subdue it From the Pefsko satraps or nobles who bad 
been ruling it emerged royal families that retained their independence 
while the Hellenistic kings fought among themselves for the possession 
of western .\sia Minor. Tlie must vigorous of these dynasties, the kings of 
Pontus, established their capitals in the old Creek cities on the Black Sea 
coart. When the Ronuins took over, they split up Anatolia into the prov¬ 
inces of Galatia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, and conscientiously ftitmded 
or refoimded some dties, hut all this had little effect on the village world 
It was never really HelIcniKed, Througliout tlie whole period many of 
the villages belonged to temple estates ruled by priests in the service of 
some deitj\ usiaally a form of the Mather Goddiss; typlesHy they allied 
themselves witli royal nr imperial interests and fonned anotl^er bulwark 
against any tendendew to emancipate or cducale the peasantry. Tl^ere- 
after Anatolia supphi^d grain^ livestock, and battle fodder to the Bv'zantine 
Empire, the Seljuk Empire, and the Ottormm Empire—all m^g from 
western Asia Minot* It lemned to speak Greek and then Turkish, to pray 
to Christ and then to Allah. Christianity $erved m a bridge from the 
worsliip uf Cybele to the wwship of the escliisively masculine Allah, 

This history was not actually, of course, so tame or munatonous as 1 
imply. Some great men came out of Anmtcilm and the regions to the east, 
some important work wm done, Some historic event's took place, some 
honor and some glory rdieved the boredom; and I shall refer to them in 
due course. One chapter of particular interest is tlie rise of the Kingdom 
Pontus under Mithtidate^ the Great, who made the last great effort to 
throw off the Roman dominion and recover “Asia for the Asiatics,"' An¬ 
other is the much longer story of the Armenians, who aided him tn this 
effort; during a brief period of independence in the early Middle Ages, 
they created a brilliant art that mflucoced BjiEantiuin and the West. But 
I have relegated these stories to the Appendix because th&y aro incidental 
or tangential to the main drama of Asia Minor,^^ After the fall of the Phry¬ 
gian kingdom^ the bistnry of the central and eastern regions was always 

Kcb lleUcTibtie cHy Hal St. John of RcvidiiHoa imiiimt4liwd for rti Chrtj- 

SKi^n^ 1 {AmeiUir Tho Klfi^doiD of PonEtis) anti 2 (TU 
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ovei^tmdowed, when not determined, by the history being made in the 
west. The rest of oiir stoiy^ imtil this century, is focused on the west 

5. EPILOODEJ THK SYMBOOSir OF FEE COlUHAM ICNOT 

The villege of Yasslhuyuk, which s^ed as headquarters of the Gar- 
dium cipedltion, is a "modem’' OXie, built in this century, and more 
prosperous than most villages tzi TurkevK At the time of my visit ii already 
had a tractor or t^vo* But tt had no school, no mosque, no townheuse, no 
main street, no store, no doctor—not to mention such luxuries as elecbiefty 
and plumbing. At night the only signs of life in the village were a few 
dimly lighted panes, which gave a feeling of loneliness rather tlian cori- 
ness. Its life was a simple round uf the age-old routines^ tending the 
flocks^ pounding the grain^ making the bread. It recalled the knot tied by 
King Gordius, enshrined on an altar, representnig the secret Eo the rule of 
AsIeu Apparently the knot fastened a pole to a yoke on a wagon with 
solid wooden wheels, drawn by oi€fn; the secret was the conquest of the 
land by the peasant- It was this point that Alexander missed when he cut 
the knot with his sword- For the empito he won by conquest has long 
since gone, and in Turkey today one still sses that some crude wagon, the 
same oxen—and the same peasant 

It was curious to see these peasants serving as workmen for the expedi¬ 
tion. They knew nothing a}x>ut GordiuniT of course, but they liad learned 
lo be more or less careful about the rubble that Interested thek employers. 
They seemed pleased to indulge the odd fancies of the wealthy Ameri¬ 
cans, since they were earning almost a donar a day, and are naturally 
friendlv, polite, and respectful of learning. The person they respected 
most was the architect, and what they rcspecttd was her magic as a 
medicine woman. She made up potion of brandy, sugar^ and paregoric 
tJiat always cured their cramps or sfonutdi aclies^ they had complete 
faith in it because she made a cerefnony of adding the paregoric with an 
eyedropper. It was the old mumbo jumbo—much older than Cordium. So 
were these peasants, aside from the posiihility that they may still have 
some Bittlte blisod. They represent the timeless peasant, wiio Im come 
right through history without hasing a real history; sinvivkig the rise and 
fall of civilizations that gave different names to his gods and demons, set 
up different autbndties to rule and tax him, taught him to sp^ different 
tongues, but made little diango in his prehistoric mind or souL Hittite, 
Phiygian. Roman, or Turk, be renained, like his oxeii, passive in ohe- 
dienw and endurance- And he was a universal type, ttis life was what 
life meant for the great majority of mankind—until our time* 

He shonld remind us that theie cte n^v things under the sun. In the 
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Western world the common man Jm at last entefed histor^'j for the first 
time he Ims n real voice in makiiag it, a$ well us stillerlng it. Thcmgb vve 
have heard loo mndi about t!ie tractor as a symbol of progress, the one 
or two tractors in Yasslhuyuk are in fact piofoundly stgniEcaiit. They 
represent a momentous change that is cojiiing over not only Turkey' but 
agriculture, the ancient life of the village. The Industiiid Hevolution iim 
made the ino$t radical difference In num's Ufe since the discovery of 
agriculture that created the peasanL [n Amoricn the common man is now 
a man on a stieeL, working iu office or a factory; or ff he choosef to 
live in the country be is a fanner-not a pea$ant-who can buy all the 
things made in factories. 

Since we are no longer so proud of our itmtcrial progress, we are more 
often depressed by tlie look, sound, and fcscl of our industriaUzed world. 
Yiissihuyuk has diediorm of age^ld ^impUdtfes. Grassless, treeless, wind¬ 
swept, it liod looked simply dreary and God-fur^siken when 1 arrived cn tt 
cold m'cnlng; but by dav it took on rhythm and color. Women Ln pan- 
taloons carried their pitchers to the vdlsge spring with ritual stateliness, 
and sometimes sang os they took hims pounding grain in the village 
mortar post; cliiJdren pkyed in the barnyards or waddled about with iJie 
geese. Flocks of sheep softened the austere Lmdseape, which toward eve¬ 
ning became almost idyllic os peasants and livestock streamed slowlv 
back to the village, while the setting sun pmnted the surrounding liilk and 
niountams in shades of russet, gtay^grecn, and purple-gray. The peaceful¬ 
ness of the scene awakened the inevitable tlioughts about the vulgarities 
and the horrors of modem life. 

Wlien the Turkish peasants watched in awe as the ardiitect added 
paregoric with the ej'cdroppcr, f was remuidcd of the ordinary American. 
He too standii in awe of die scientist of the advertisements—die man with 
the tube, who guarantees the magic of the lat^t pill. It is still miimbo 
jumbo. The man on the street has only a S'ague idea of science^ and a 
vaguer one of history. He too knows nothing about Gordium, aiKl next 
to nothing about Asia Minor^ Tlie kind of uatunil pfoty I have l»een cele¬ 
brating rum thin and shallow in modem America. We spend an in- 
finitcsinuil Eracdon of our wealth on Imturical research. Archaeologists 
are finding it harder every year lo get support for tlieir expedidons: for 
bek of money the Cordium e-Tpeditian had to stop work on the dty 
mound for two years just m it w;i3 approaching its main objective, the 
Phrygian dtJ^ Congfessmen and businessmen are generally indifferent 
to rcscarich unless it has practfeal, useful objectives, sueh as colored lelo- 
vision and hydrogen bombs. Given llio.se bombs, the Phrygian dtj- may 
remain buried. The timeless Amtohan peasant may survive still another 
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dviUzadoD; he is better e^^ufpped to endure than the Wes taro man on 
llifi street In ages to come, srcbumbgi^ts may nacarth tlie stupid archaic 
city of MiddletoiAm, and be disgusted by its shoddy Tcmiims^. Or so I re¬ 
dacted as I watdied Miss X clean a skelalon found near the top of her 
tumulus. The pains she took with tbK fellow were touching, for she had 
no iiigh hopes of him at all She had an awful suspicion thai he was 
"modem” 

Yet who would return to the life of Yassihilyuk? The simplicity of the 
agrHDid village has not been blessed. The peasant could endtire because 
he had had to endure a graat deal; he could be content with very 

little because he had as little chance of getting more^ or knowing better^ 
He was as poor in spintual fn material goods. At that. Ills spirit UEd life 
was not even simple. It was alwaj's hedged by Uiboos, liaunted by e^dl 
spirits^ eomplicatad by fears due to ignomiice and superstition. I take for 
my text A ViUa^e fn Anatolic by Mahmut Makal a sensitive young 
Turkish sehciotteiicher who was bom and brouglit up in such a village^ 
and after ten years of schooHng went back to teach in it His H the first 
book to come out of the prehistoric peasant world, picture it as it is seen 
and lelt from the fiiside. (Its Turti^ title is Brsim K^i/—“Our VUlage.") 
His storv is sometimes ehamiing, or wlmt eomfnrtabte readers cnD quaint; 
but chiefly it is un appalling story of poverty^ disease, brute suffering, 
stupid cruelty, superstitious anxiety—ol physical, mental spiritual starva¬ 
tion that seems worse because of the peasants' fatallstie acceptance of it 
as the will of Allah, who wiU reward tl^m in Paradise. 

It seems no better for the mtroductlou of a British social scientist, who 
points out that Makal givt^ too black an impression because he writes of 
an especially poor vUlagei in a year of famine, and fudges It by Rationalist 
anci liheml"' standards, When Makal tells of die many cliildren who died 
at birth or io early infancy, the scientist observes in a footnote that Rbe 
proportion of live births Is, in fact, well over half.”" Still more depressing is 
bis summaryp The young $chooheacher ‘'does not seem to realbo that 
most of the worlds population in condftiam very rimilar or, by hi$ 
standjrds^ a lot worsen and that these rural commiraitics may well be 
stable and adjuisted Lo thmi environment with a moral and soda! order 
of their own." Stcbla and adjmtcdl^the magic words of the social sden- 
tiat. But adjusted to what kind of Hie? Order at what cost? 

is a debatable concept, and in popular discourse a verj' 
dubious one. It has inspired a naive, imcritical faith, in .America a shame¬ 
less boasting about a high standard of Iow‘ living. Still tlie many critics 
who are now scornful of our material progress miglit reconsider tlie life 
of an Anatolian vilbge^ or of "most of the world s population.'^ They can 
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be more scornful became fliey uke fcir granted the materia] wnU-being 
they e]Q[oy; they testify by thdr practice that it is still possible to lead 
the good Hfe ip ii comfortable houje, wiUi plumbing and central heating^ 
So too with critics of ^'rationalist and Ubenil'* $tandiirds. The concept of 
progress logically requires some criterion of the good iife--dio value ]udg- 
ments that men are notqrlomly unnble to agree upon» and that 
sdcntlst^ shy away from on principle. Nevertheless th^e same scientistSj 
and viTtu[d]y all thoughtful men^ are committed to a faith in the value of 
knowledge, Onr kntnvledge entitles us to declare flaQy that many beliefs 
of the past repre^nt ignorance and superstition And b^ause our his¬ 
torical knowledge forces on us the inescapable relativity of judgment in 
the high coacerns of truth, goodness, and berauty, we may forget the 
general agreement that these arc high concemSp and the judgment of liie 
human race that recognizes and preserves tlie relatively hi^ athieve- 
ments. One who knows anything about tliese matters can declare as 
flatly that Shakesj^eaic is a greater writer than Mickey Spillane,, Socrates 
a wiser man than Sokolsky. 

Wc cannot absolutely prove the value of dvjlizaticni, or of life itself. A 
civilized mtin may or may not be happier, mtire virtuous, or holier than a 
primitive or a peasant. But we can say objectivdy that civihzatTcpa has 
enabled man to realise more fully his distinctive potentialities^ and that if 
these plainly include potentialities of misery, evil, and folly, they are us 
plainly die source of hi? liappiness, virtue^ and whatever divinity may be 
in hiniH It has meant a cumulative growth in knowledge, arts, sldtis—in 
goods that fiifiii everywhere recognize as poritive goods Once they liave 
knoviTi them, and hang on to, and do not willipglv give up eioept for ihe 
sake of still Tiigher" goedb. It may be sumimrized as a grow'di erf con¬ 
sciousness. Call it hrah 4 mind, spirit or soul^ consdouiness is the source 
of all the distinctive powers and possibilities of man. The variotis criteria 
of dsiUzation that liave been proposed—the combinatiEm of diversity and 
order, the enthronement nf reason, the growth of freedom, the spread 
of sweetness and light, the approach to the One Tmc God-aJl Involve 
an extension and refinement of eonsoiousness. In this view tJie human 
ms^ lias been growing up tlirough Its long history- Cirilized men may still 
behave very^ ktdly* as atlulU do, or they may pine for their lost Innocence, 
as adults sometimes get sentimental about their happy, carefree childhcKKi 
da>^; hut they do not really wish to tetirm to the life of the prinuUve vil* 
Iagc> they would not liwe tltdr minds. If hlslury' is not a clear progress Jt 
has at least involved some frrcversible tendencies. 

Let us consider an early Sumerian custom- Beside a royal tomb in Ur 
was found a "death pit" containing tlie bones of almost a hundred mom- 
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beis of the royal court, chiefly women, wlio had gone to the grave with 
their king and queen. They had been gaily dressed in crimson robeSp and 
richly ornamented; the ladies wore elahciate gold headdresses. How tliey 
met their death is uncertain, but the composure of the bodies and the 
good order of the headdresses indicate that they hud not been felled. It 
appears that they had Uin clown quietly^ perhaps dnjgged. We may 
assume that they were wiUitig victims, possibly even proud of their saoi- 
Bce, or happy in the privilege of accompanying their royal masters to the 
Beyond Yet it Is a gruesome thing. The Sumerians outgrc\^" this practice, 
as other peoples have outgrown the custom of ofieriog hiimaij sac^rtfices to 
the gods or the custom of burning witches. Once outgrown, such stipeT- 
stitians are invariahly regard^ with gbame or disgust. We may honor 
prifflibVe piety, or pity primitive fear; but wo are repelled by the olscen* 
Ities and the horrors it sanctifiiecl, and have a clear right to condemn it 

And so with the growth and spread of freedom, the prcciotis rights to 
have a mind, a faith, and a life of ones own. Altbougfi men who have 
known freedom have oft™ lost It to Other men seeking power, or promts- 
ing security^ they have never deliberately reverted to serfdom and 
slavery, Slaveiy, once tiniversally accepted, is now unive^nUy condemned 
in theory'—it has to be called something else. Cornmunism has to promise 
*rear freedom. The very fear that our mass civilization by its nature 
tends to crush tndiyidualltyi and to breed authontarianisti^ testifies: that 
men who have really known peTsamd liberty know Imw precious it is. 
Ulien* in disiUusiomneut or despair, they attack the faith in progress, 
thev attack It in the name of ideals that have been realised in the his-^ 
toric process, or of higher oepectatiems than men had in the past. If wu 
are in danger of relapsing into barbarism, os other societies have, we at 
least call it barbarkm. 

"Progress’^ rcmairis on open questkin. But all who value the Greek 
heritage wifi keep tt open. 


CHAPTER ni 
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L TttE imrotiic thoy 

“I BEGIN the teal history of Greece," said Crote Ln the Preface to his 
monumental histor)% “"wilb tlidr first recorded Olympiad, or 776 b.c.*' For 
earlier times, he explained, there \V 2 S only the testimony of such legends 
the Trojan War, and *in the of modem enquiry'" it would be "es¬ 
sentially unphilosophicol'* to confound the^ie legends with real history. He 
wrote this in 1S40, when scholars were generally agreed that Homers 
fabled Troy was only a fable. And they had good reasou for their distrust 
of legends^ The Tro|iiD War as pictured in the Iliad was* after alJ^ a j^e- 
postcrous afFair„ even opart from the constant intrusion of childish gods 
“lieavcnly playboys—and from llie great battles in which armj^ served 
as a kind of ciionis for combats between a few Ix^astful heroes. The 
Persians pointed out to Herodotus the absurdity of all this fuss over "a 
single Spartan girl.^ He himself doubted that Helen could have boon in 
Troy; the Trojans would surely har^e had the sense to give her up rather 
than endure all die hardships of a wax that lasted for ten yeari. 

Yet tttc Greets never doubted the Jjistario actuality of Troy or nf this 
war; and by noiv scholars have come oround to agreeing with tliem. To¬ 
day anyone may see the site for himself, A phiksophlcol historian may 
then appreciate a furtlici irony about the place of legends tn "real bis* 
tory^ The truth is that tlie imagiaative—or even imaginary'—Troy of 
Homer is historically much more ini|iortant than the real one. 

We owe the real one to the fabulous exploits of HcLmlch Schhemaun, 
one nf the great pioneers of ardiaeology iu the last ccntiiry, Schliemaun's 
own story has become a popular Ittgcadi bnw he was inspired bv a 
schoolboy passion for Homer (since once upon a time schoolboys used 
to read Homer); bow when only eight years old he resolved to find the 
g?™i walls of Troy, or Ilios, which he was ^ure must still exist; how he 
devoted bis remarkable abilities to makiDg a fortune in business, in the 
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cause of proving Homer's veracitj'; and ho^v he retired^ about 1870, to 
begin his search for the “golden city." Scholar]? who were still Mdined to 
believe in Troy generally agreed dint its probable location was a place 
called Bunar Bashi, on a high cUG—the most picturesque spot in the 
region. SchliemEniif sticking to the clues in the Iliads settled on a com¬ 
monplace hillock by the Turkish village of Hisarlik, a few miles inland 
from the eutrance to the DardaneUcSn Here, sure enough, he found his 
golden city* He found, indeed, a series of Troj^ in layers—nine of them, 
by a later county but in one near the bottom, a settlemeut that had been 
destroyed by a great conflagration, he was thrilled to hit upon a board of 
thousands of gold objects that he idcntiBed as King Priam's treasure. 
Schlieniaim tlien liad the same fantastic soccer when he escavated 
Mycenae in Greece^ the capital of King AgamemnorL Here again he was 
seeking to vindicate Homer, who had described Mycenae as weU-bnilt 
city^ aboimding in gold": and again he hit upon just such a cityj with 
another hoard of golden treasures. 

Since then the story has grnvi^ more fantastic. We now know' that du? 
golden dty Schliemami fai^ at Troy was more rh a n a tliousand years 
older than Homer*s Troy; he unwittingly dug righi through the city be 
was looking for. Likewise at Mycenae he went through Homer^s eitv% 
finding his treasure in a mudi older settlement. Evenlmlly realizing his 
mistake^ Schliemann retnmt?d to die scorch for the great wall? of Homer^s 
Troy. He never had the sadsfaetion of contemplating them liimself, but 
shortly after life death they were found by his assfetunt Dbrjifeld, who 
identified them as Troy VI (tlie sfeth cily up from the bottom)- Then, in 
the 1930*5, an American eri>edition led by Carl Blegcn spent seym more 
seasons on this mound, excavating sv-stematically in the mode™ mtuin^, 
layer by layer. They broke dowTi the nine cities into a finer series of sub- 
levels, mnrkjjig dfettnet periods nf rcsettlament or rehmMifig within each 
of the nine major periods. They made out forty'-dx successive Troys^ 
going back to about the 3000 n.c. Homer*? dty is now known as Troy 
Mia. 

Hence a pilgrim at the rile may tdum in good conscience to the world 
of romance. He may store at the celebrated avails, with the remains of 
their gate ami towm. On the mound he may dream over the landscape 
described by Homer: the w-indy plains of Troy stretdiing to the Helles¬ 
pont, now called the Dardanelles; the Scamanda- River running tlirongh 
the plate ™d the Simols River meandering toward it; off the coast the 
island of TenedM, where the Creeks supposedly hid after sending the 
wrsodea horse to Troy; in tlie blue dfetance the islands of Imhros and 
Sumothmee; far inland Sit Ida, snow-capped most of llie year, and 
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majesde enough to stir mctitorjes of Zmis, the father of the hlessed gods, 
who cho5a It for a eetestlai grandstand and nupdo] conch; and here and 
there tumtili standing out on the horizon, lecalHng the barrovvs that were 
raised over the graves of the Homeric heroes. If the pilgrim believes that 
these heroti^ actitflUy lived, as he m^y on the antbarity of some scholars^ 
he may brood at tlic very spot where Adiilleis slew Hector^ after chasing 
him three times around the w^alb of Troy: according to Homer, the spot 
by the “two fountains/ where the Trojan women used to tvash their 
linen in peacetime, and where today a wagon track still pa^es a spring. 

My oTiVia reHections on the spot, I must add, were distiirbed by a 
Turkish peasant chasing a inisexahle, baity horse. As nsuah we cannot 
take our romance sbraJglit But Homer himself was not a romanticist, for 
that matter; $q we do him no Injustice by returning to 'reality/ 

To begin with, an uninitiated jrilgrim will be disappointed by tiie mins 
of Troy. They are not at all spectacular, consisting of the usual jumble of 
foundations and litter of stone, and including no monuments friiTn 
Homers city* hfost imposing ore the remains of the fortification wall of 
Tmy II, with a ramp loading to it and the eicepHoniJly well-built walls 
of Troy VI, hut it takes a specialist to appreciate tliese. And none of the 
historic Troys was so splendid as the Troy thnt Homer built. His had 
broad avenueSj teoaples to Athena and Apollo, aad roval palaces with 
iiity chambers or more; it was defended by a ’'ihousaiid tribes" of war- 
rioiSiH The actual Troy avos a five-acre lot it had no such temples or great 
pabces, and it was hardly a real city at all-it was a fortress, which at 
most could hold a few tlHiiisand mem Tlie fabled landscape is on the 
same small scade^ like sci mudi tn the classioal world. Tlie Scaraander 
River is a mud creek, the Siruois a mere trickle of a brook. Tlie '“vast 
Hellespont" under the dominion of King Pr iam is an ordinary dianjiel 
some forty miles bug. 

Neither is ScHiemanns story' simply romantfci. -\rchoec3logists them¬ 
selves arc rather unhappy about dioir great piooeer. When I v^ted Troy, 
one pointed wryly to the Great Trench, en ugly gash in die mound-that 
was where S chlirmann went. In his eagerness to Bnd Homers golden 
dty he did not eicavnte layer by layer, but barged Ehrough die mound, 
destroying as he went. Tlie profession stfll salutes him, but with a per¬ 
functory air, and repeated asides about the iireparable damage he did. In 
working over wbat was left of the mound, Blcgen and his associates in¬ 
cluded a few areas where “Schliemann bad spared a small amounE of 
deposit/ In their report ihey made a poinl of announcing that they were 
under "*no compulsicin to recover objects of startling or sensational char- 
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ajtor with high piihlieity value." Their only oompublDn was to account 
fpr every stone, pin, and potsherds 

A kvmaq might comment as wryly on die series of ponderous vohunes 
that constitutes their report. For Schliemajm archaeology was a "liigh 
and noble" study. Althongb bis booV on his findlop at “Sacred Ilios^ has 
been outmoded by later research, *t remiiins highly readable because of 
his imagiuiUion and enthusiasirk He concluded with the fm-ent hope that 
scholars would now take to "research with the pick-Me and the spade," 
and so "nugment rise universal love for the noble study of the beautiFu] 
Creek classics^ and particularly of Homer* that brilliant sun of all litera^ 
Hirer The American archaeologists have undertaken that research, but 
in their report have managed to avoid any reniark that might suggest or 
evoke a love for Homer, the cbssica, or archaeology itself. Their ardor 
appears only in the tireless catalogue of detail such os the 10,ilft carloads 
of earth they' removed in the sixth campaign, or the- 1,4T1 gold beads thay 
found scattered in Troy Ilg. Nmv and then they risk a few pag^ of 
meager^ cautious gcneralhsation about the possible significance of their 
finding!^: but then they scurry back to countiDg and tabulating fsm an¬ 
other hundred pages. For file layman, the forty-si^ Troys Imve been re¬ 
buried. 

Nevertheless he may still make his ieutiuicntal pil^mage to Troy* find 
romance mmugh in its aehial tiistory, and feel grateful to the scholars who 
have reconstructed thut history. In spite of his blunders Schliemarm re- 
mains a great pioneer, who opened up a now world for histenians as well 
05 for lovers of Homer. In spite of his almost morbid fear of all "con¬ 
jectures, theories, and speculations,** Blegen commits himself to the state¬ 
ment that fills was certainty the citadel glorified by Horner^ and the 
painstaking w'ork of his espediticm enables ns to foDow historj^ for 
over three thousand years. We know eonsidembly more about Homers 
Troy than the Greela did* or than be himself did. Again we might 
marvel at the singular piety that is obscured by the conventions of 
modem sda:itiBc research. 

Tile Creeks themselves made no such effort to unearth the monuments 
of their rev'cred ancestors. They too were irnc^rtoin about the location of 
Troy; Strabo* among others, r^ected the site of Hisoriik where the 
Romans had rebuilt Novxim Uium (Troy IX}* But white they speculated, 
it apparently never occurred to them to dig up the site, or Mycenae 
either^ Meanwhile they had used the walls and buildings of Troy as stone 
cjuamcs. Just as Turldsh peasants were to use their own temples. The 
still more pious Romans, who believed that the Trujan hero Acdcos whs 
file father of flieir race, were still more incimous. They oeither speculated 
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nor dug; or when tliey Ii 4 d to dig, to lay the foundatiom of theh build¬ 
ings, they paid ao attention to the cuident wall$ thej' nm across. One rea¬ 
son why Scliliemann missed I-fomer's Troy was that he naturally con¬ 
centrated on the central pail of the mound, and this part Iiad been 
leveled by the Groelu and Romans to build their temples to Athena, the 
patron goddess of Troy, They unwittingly destroyed most of the city 
they were commemorating by their temples. 

Of the earlier Troj’s diey knew tiodiing, of course, nor did Flomer. 
Although he would scarcely have been ioterested in most of them, their 
liistory was in some respects uppiopiiate, Troy I was a royal stronghold, 
setting the pattern. Troy II, where Schliemann found Iits treasures, was 
by far the strongest and wealthiest of the early settlements; its artisans 
did astonishingly fine work for their royal muster, considering its remote¬ 
ness from the centers of dviUzntion. (More or less contemp<inuy were the 
royal tombs of pre-Hittite Alaja.) After it was deatroymJ by fire, toward 
the end of the third milleunium, the site was occupied by relatively poor, 
undistinguished villages. The inhabitants of Trgy lU in particular were a 
remarkably dirty, stupid people, who left their refuse and garbage on the 
floors of their homes until the stench became unbearable, or loCTmotiou 
diilicull; then die)- covofed die Jllth with a new earth floor, and so in 
time? were forctd to raise the roof. But in general life remained much the 
same in the fiist five Troys over a period of a thousand 3 -ears. Although 
Blegcn has made out some thirty phases, he strcs»s their tssenbal ctm- 
tinuity, noting gradual developments in architecture, pottery, and otha- 
artifacts, but no major innovations or importadons. Rich or poor, the 
peoples of Troy all lived in a small world facing the Aegean; their com. 
merdal and cultural relatinns were chiefly with Aegean rallier than 
Anatolian peoples, Tlicv knew notliing about any conflict of East and 
West. Tlie fertility goddfsis they worshiped could have come from any¬ 
where, or nowhere.* 


1 .^ninne SE^iliemAnni finih In Twy R wns d erode teadm Rgurine (hat he k«w. 
rtred at ihe "Aaintk Venm." ti b ejpMliiJIy inleresUng its huge triangular 

Viilvo MrtflJns live sirtiijcl [jf llw iw«jtlLi-a Ancient, inysLcttoigt »ynihfj| thut 
Sddfeuiiinn fovtud all nvcr Tfijy, awi tha! has siqce been fount] all over the wwItL 
on Mityan and African ao on oM Teutonic .tnd Cnsetc potterv, in Chira hsuI ladia 
as in tha cntMombs eE Rome, It jfukes iim pmblem of the liainie mid jlfinilcinee 
ct symbob, the TiaaVEttiul "mesiiiags'’ thul to Siii;iiuii' linger have lugeestad 
'phllowpliy in a nrw key “ Wheilicr the twartiia was hit upotj IdEleped^ily hv 
mattered cnitiuw of-rnore liiscly-spread srutlitflJly fion, jome anicnown pfehiitari'e 
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With Troy VI. hoAve^^er^ came a sharp hreoJc, Early tn the second mil¬ 
lennium a new people cnoved cu* bringing a wholly different culture. 
Among other thingif they introduced the horse—the fiuncus horses of Troy 
thnt were coveted by Homers Adi^eans. Since there are no sigiis of dev^ 
astitiai) in Troy V, and some local arlifacts continued in use, Blegen 
pcnnib tlie speculation that the simple inhabitants were so ovcraw^cd by 
the "terrifying erotic steeds"' of the invaders that th^ submitted lamely, 
and were diowed to remain as serfs or servants. In any event, tlie new- 
comers settled down and soon grcrv rich. Fine bulldersi they made over 
the site into an exceptianaUy strongs handsome citadeL Troy VJ Bcurlshed 
behind its great walls for some five hundred years, until destroyed by 
earthquake shortly after 1300 b.c Its culture persisted througli the early 
phases of Troy VIh the city of Homer's Trojans; they used its wails, 
which had stood up under the earthquake. Historically, Troy VI the 
greatest of them all. 

Presumably Homer knew nothing about it either. He may have pre- 
serv'cd a dim memory of It in the legend that Hemcles had sacked it whcai 
refused die horses protnised hy Laomedon, father of King Pdam, but he 
was certainly not well acquainted Avith its culture* Although he gave King 
Priam an Orieiital cast by endoAving him with a harem, he represented 
the Trojans as worshiping die same gods and having substantially the 
edture as the Creeks^ whereas tlie excavations sliow that they had 
differeDt cults and customs* Nevertheless with Troy VI we definitely enter 
the Creek world. Tlie pottery of its founders itidicates that they were 
related to the early Greeks^ who entered Greece at about the same time 
(possibly by way of the Dardanelles). While the Trojans went on to 
velop a distinctive culture in Asiii Minor, diey maintamed die local tradi¬ 
tion of trading chiefly with the Aegean area rather llmii widi central 
Anatolia, now dominated by the Hittites. No unmistakably Hittite artifsets 
have been found on die site. In particutor the Trojans Imported a great 
deal <pf Mycenaean pottery* And these Mycenaeans were Homers 
Acluieans. 

The Myecnaeans take us to the briUiant, gay, grsetous Minoan civiliza¬ 
tion of Crete. (One trouble with the history of Asia Minor is dial It Is 
always leading back. In all directions.) In the Odyssey Homer speaks of 
King Minos, who ruled from the ^great dty'" of Koossos, Thk king, who 
with his sea empire, his labyrinth, and his Minotaur waj always a his- 

dip dJiTCtion of the gamma wm la tlw nghl thingi wpnf bad when tlip dl- 

rKdcrti wai tu th* ffU). To mo this semidHjw feeb apprcnirfatfl, hiJl wKj^ I 
conid not lay, Tlae TTo}iJis mny tuiA'e felt wr afthotigb borh lyp» 

wfijc commoii Ln Troy IL ifce fwastika an die idn! of the gs^ddis* pointed iift. 
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torical figure to the Greeks, wa$ to modem scholars UDother purely 
mythical figure—until Sir Ardmr Evans pniallelcd the feats of Schfiemaan 
by excavadug the magmficeiil Palace of Kiiossos, and recovering still an- 
other lost dvitotlan. We now know tliat Hornet s Achaeans owed much 
of tlietr culture to this civillzatioii, and proljybly were responsible for its 
fait; the gaiety of the Minoans ceased about 1400, when all their groat 
cities were destroyed.* The Acliaeans then sticceeded to d>ecr sea empitep 
spreading over the Aegean world and dev'eloping a for-fliing commerce; 
their mass-produced pottery has been found all wer the Near East. They 
reinained warriors^ bowevnr, living in strongly fortified cities like 
Mycenae, and given to plimdenng expeditions. The "Akaiwaslia" were 
among the "fica Peoples” w^ho lalded E^^pt shortly before 120CL-“'£ghting 
to fill their bellies daiiy^" according to the Eg\"ptian scribes. Tliis was 
just the time that Creek traditiun dated the expedition of the ^Argonauts 
up the Rbick Sea and the raids by Herades on tlm .Amazons arid on Troy. 

That the Achaeans penetrated Asia Minor is certain, for a Mycenaean 
settlement been excavated at Miletus. The llittitc^ royal archives 
also contain references to the "Ahhiyawa," a powerful seafaring people, 
whom scholars generally identify as the Achaeans. One document indi¬ 
cates friendly, intimate relations: a Hitiite king hoping to he cured of fits 
ilbcss sent for the god of Ahhiyawa jmd the god of Laxpa (Lesbos?), 
Later documents impiy that the King of Ahhiyawa was equal in rank to 
the kings df Hattie Egyplt Babylon, and Ass}TJfl, and that he enme to be a 
nuisance to the Hittites. One Attaxissiyas raided their terntOTV with a 
hundred chariots: it is tempting to identify him with Atreus, the father of 
Homers Agamemnon. In Mycenae, on the other hantb ^ Ilittiteseal vvos 
found near the Lion Cate^ winch Is itself reminiscent of HittItc art. 

More douhtful are the conteniporary references to the Tropms. Al¬ 
though the TDerden” whom the Egyptian scribes list amung the Hittite 
alhes at the battle of Kadesh seem to be Homers DEirdaTLianSp scholars 
are stiJl dehating a iiitUte reference to a king Alakxandus of Wiluifa, dur¬ 
ing the reign of Muwatallis (c-1300). He sounds like Aleibinder of llios— 
another name the Greeks had for Paris—and the possibiliu^ 1$ strent^Lb- 
enod by the report of Stephanos of Byrautium that one Motj^bis "received 

* The Throne Room in the Palace of Kopkot rqw a graphic Edca of rise (tnal catAs- 
tropbe. "It found in b srtate of complete coafuaJon," tatoEc John PendlclrurvK 
BssblaiH of Evalid. *.A great oU pr by cniwtiUTietl id poo corner, riluiil ixssols v!'cre 
la the act of being lued when llie di>i.ut7r oimc. It jetob Lf the had hRon 
Imrrled ihcte to too late* rouic Just cerentetny In die hopes of sAvine the 

penpb, Th»w floil the Mlopt^mS Dan- we behex-o tW he wore dse m^k of the 
Indir Whatever he wmt, ffemxbtuy wiw tk?E feu wnmg wh«Ti he laid dial SCing 
hlliifH wnA klUed three gmeratiDiij beton- tbr Trojan VVai. ° 
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Helen and Paris/ But if he is our itmii, he lived Ln Troy VI a full eenhny 
before the Trojan War, usually dated ll&t And as >ve approach tMs wir 
—still in the realm of conjechne—we come lo a more sig^cant puzzle, 
Wlieiice the wealth and power of Troy? This famous site was only a 
hillock—it Was not a natum] stronghold commanding die Troad. Neith^ 
was it a port, or a road center^ or a natural site for a city, ft bcK^ame on 
important center just twice in its long history—the periods of Troy II and 
Troy VI (ititludiiig the early phase of VII). Why then? 

Scholars have answered, unromanticallyj that Troy was a "robber dty* 
preying on the commerce of the Dardanelles^ Ships eutering firom the 
Aegean would bo forced to tarry here by the strong currents and winds 
that regularlv come doviTi from the Black Sea; the Trojans could then 
CTact tribute from tliem, ns well as payineot for water and supplies. 
W;dter Leaf developed an elaborate thesis that Troy also held an annual 
market fair, where traders from the Aegean met the Black Sea fleets and 
that the Trojan War ivas a commercial war over the domination of the 
lucrative Black Sea trade; unable to storm or even besiege the stronghold, 
as other peoples of Asia Minor kept oomfug to its aid, tlie Achecans 
fought a ten-vear guerrilla war, shuttiDg off its trade and gtaduaJIy bleeds 
tug it to dautlr oSier scholars have shot hules in ihis thesis. But at least 
it seems cl^T that Trov VI cjrploiEed its command of the entrance to the 
Dardanelles, whether for plunder or for trade^ 

In any case, there almost certainly was a Trojan War. We know for a 
fact tliat Troy was a rich enough prize, and that it was destroyed at 
about the time Greek tmdibon dated the war. If the war was purely 
mythical Homer** placing it here would be a strange coincidence, for In 
his own day Troy was an insigjiificant village again. And the indulgence 
of all thig conjecture and sentiment may be justified by the historic after- 
mntL Shortly after the fall of Troy, Mycenaean ctvilheatlan went into a 
rapid and apparently ignominious decline as a ruder peopTis, the Dorians, 
came fltxxlmg in from the north. These harbariaiis were able to sack 
Mycenae eves though it was a much greater natural stronghold than the 
hillock of Troy, Homer never mentions the Dorians, but his epics presage 
the end of the Achaeans: few of their hE!ro€s returned safely from the 
Trojan War, It would seem that thetr victory was a costly one, or possibly 
no red victory' at all. As a result of all this turmoil, howev^, other Gre^ 
began leaving their botnefand and settling along the coast of Asia Mtnoi. 
The future belonged to these refugeesn The supreme historic importance 
of the Trojan War Is the meaning it had for themr and in tune for the 
whole Greek world. 

The Uiad was not merdy a great poem for thein- It was d record of 
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their first great national adventure, comparable to the War of independ- 
ciice in .\niertca While it revealed the intcnial dissension tliat was to 
plague them throughout ihcir history, it symbolized their spiritual units' 
in an oli-Greek crusade. "It is dear" Leaf wrote, ‘that tlie Creeks saw in 
the capture of the Hellespont llie critical point of national expansion, the 
step which hrought Greece out (if the limits of little lot^l tribes into the 
atmosphere of the brgp humun world, and opened the career of colnniza- 
tion which made them the creators of modem Europe.” By the tiinc of 
IleirDdotus they saw in die Trojan War the beginning of the conflict be¬ 
tween Asia and Europe, or East and West. Herodotus states that the 
Persians traced tlieir enmity to the Greeks to this wanton invasion of Asia 
over the abduction of a mere woman. When Xenres invaded Greece—with 
im army that incidentally included contingents of Phrygians. Ms-sians, 
Fapldugonians, Lydians (Maeonians), and other peoples listed by Homer 
^ Trojan "‘allies"-he visited Ilium, before CTOssijig the Hellespont, to 
pay his respects to the Trojan heroes, and to sacrifice a thousand oxen tn 
dte Trojan Athena. Alexander the Great was pleased to agree witli the 
Fenians as he toppled iheir empire, inspired by the belief that be was 
eomplotlng the mission of Homers Achaeans; lie carried tilth him a copy 
of the Iliad, corrected by Aristotlo. He too went straiglit to the shrine of 
rliiim after crossing die Hellespont to invade Asia. Plutarch described 
how be "anointed the pillar on Achilles’ tomb with oil and ran around it 
with his friends, naked, according to the custom, after which lie put a 
crown upon it ” 

\V\iat inspired AlMcauder was a pure fietinn. If we do not know just 
why the Achaeans attacked Troy, sve can be confident that they wore not 
crusaders from the West, carrymg the torch for Europe. Hunier liirasdf 
gives no suggestion of a clash of ideals; his Trojans liave the same idails 
as the Acliaeaus. Nevertheless he did so inspire .Alexander, who was a 
conscious crusader. He at least had prophetic historical sense when he 
chose for his scene tlie McIIcspont, to rvlricb Ids Dardanians gave the 
Dardanelles its name. It become so great a highway between East und 
West that It bos been called the mnst important channel in the w'orld 
Today more mnnuments along its shores, cominemorating the soldiers who 
died in the CallipoU campaign during World Wai I. are a reminder that 
it was again fought over tn nur own time. 

3. TTIE CHEAl^E&S Of IlO-StER 

Tlie fascination of archaeology has its dangers. The patient, loving 
study of potsherds, spindle whorls, beads, pins, .md skulk has brought 
bock to life many forgotten peoples, aud even given us some idea of what 
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went cxo in chcii y^l: the intdnsic lnterei$t of their life is severely 

tiiciiled- They Lave little to tell us imtil they reacli the stage where they 
cari speiiJc lor then^eives and record thdr thoughts* So too with anlhro* 
pology. It is engrossing to study primitive religion, the many varieties ol 
totem and taboo, magic rite and fetish; but it may also be depressing. The 
vanety comes down to endless veriatioa cm a few nidimcnhLty ideas^ a 
monoiany that reveals an essential poverty of imaginatLon, a dearth of 
spirit, a pitiful but degrading fear. Jane HarTisom partieularly acute, m- 
defatigable student of primitive Greek religion, concluded an Introduc¬ 
tion With a sudden burst oi feelings ^'Savages* save for tbeir re^'orent 
totemistlc attitudes toward animals^ weary and disgust mo* thougli per¬ 
force 1 spend long hours in reading of their tedious doings. My good 
nwmenU are when, throtigb die 5 tudy of tiling primitive, I come to the 
better understanding of soine ^ong of a Greek poet or some saying of a 
Greek philosopher^^ The dangers arc implicit in the scientific term cul¬ 
ture, which applies to all societies. It may blur the aU-irriptirtant distinc¬ 
tions^ the source of high vahi^, by its Implication lliat all eultures are 
cfjui valent. 

With the appearance of a Homer, the students heart sliould leap up. 
If what he tells us about the past is historically tmrehable, and at hesl 
does not limd itself to sdcntific classification or measurejnentp it has far 
greater intrinsic value tlian the artifacts of preliterate peoples. He repre¬ 
sents the uniqueness of Creek culture, in tlio civilised sense of the ^vord* 
As WernCT Jaeger emphasii^es^ the Greeks were the first people to set up 
a conscious idea] of culture^ as the cultivation of human naturer ^The 
greatest work of art thej^ had to create was Man.*" Confucius later cild a 
similar work for China, no doubt mote consciously than Homer, but 
Homer was no less a creator in this deeper sense. TTie first great writer 
of the Western world* he was the first to shape the Creek ideaL 

Then we must add at once that we know nothing whatever about this 
man and hh life. The only positive fact is that seven cities iu Asia Mhior 
deputed the botiot of being his hirthplpcc, Smyrna had possibly the 
strongest claim; Homer was frequently called Alelcsigcnes because of Ills 
supposed birth on the Meles canal, a 5hort stream flowing Into the city. 
"The pilgrim may visit thi$ stream today, but befcFte he indulges in 
imaginative tram-pirts he tias to digest a story told by /\jTstotIeK According 
to the great empiricist of the Creeks, the mother of Homer, Critliefs^ was 
made pregnant by a deity in the retinue of the Muses, and later married 
hi Smyrna a Lydian king who, like Joseph, obligingly reared her diJld. 
Out of such ignorance developed a romantic conception of a genius who 
suddenly, miraculously, emerged from a Htearary void^ to compose fur au 
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iLUt^te Audience pwins llut \tf<nild lake a b^Tnty-four-hour day to 
recite, and that were somehow preserved ju^t a& he redted them* In the 
reaction against t^iis. romaneeg many schnlars have denied that there ever 
was a Homer, 

The famous “Homeric question* arose in the seventeenth century^ 
when the Ahbe d'Aubignac suggested that different mon wrote die Jfiiid 
and the Ody^ctf. By the end of the last cenhir)^ the obvious Ineonsisten- 
cies widnn and between the epics liud eemvineed most scholars that both 
were patchworks by many authors, and that “Homer"’ w'as at most a inmj 
redactor. Today schotais seem inclined to agree W‘ith the Creeks tliat 
there was a great poet, w-hom w'e might as wdl call nomer, but tliey are 
still spUt over the qnestiem whether he ^vroie both of the epics. For ray 
purposes, fortunately, this question makes little difference, ft Is enough 
that we have tliese great poems and tliat they remained a major in¬ 
spiration to the Greeks, who never questioned die reality of their Homer 
or suspected liuit he wa* two.* 

More- pertinent for the Iiistonan k the problem of dating him. The 
Creeks were so vague about hk life that Hctlanicus, an early lonLm 
writer, placed him in die twelfdi century, making liim practically u con¬ 
temporary of his heroes. Todiiy scholars place HomeTj or the flock of 
little Homers, anywhere from the eleventh to tlie seventh century. The 
rccesat tendency haj; been to bring him closer to the classical period— 
thereby deepening the Tn)'ste!ry of why the fonfaus and classical Greeks 
knew so Httle about him. This question brings us Utek to the histoHcal 
element in the Iliad, and to oonsiderabJe more confusiom Th^is the armies 
advancTe into battle In great llneSj suggestiBg the Liter Creek pbalam;; but 
the real fighting alw^ays settles down into individual erjmhats between 
bm»es, presumably in the Mycenaean fastdon. WTiat petiDd, tben^ is 
Homer describing? And how accurately? 

Some- details are tmmistakably Mycenaean, Th^ herex^ regularly fight 
with bronze rather than iron w^eapons, and they carry big shields reaching 
from head to toe, such as are pictured in Mycenaean art Homer pieturcs 

• IJkc 1 feel the inme spirit mid of gnsatu-ess In tho q}icv 

despite the dificrences In style and content As no outsider unqiuiliiled to prDnmince 
(in avdiaiiliitive judguvnit, 1 can only repeAt the observpUon 1 Dutde in The Spirit 
of "By kind nf schalnrly flJ|;uinrnti used on Hnun^ nfie cmild pmvt 

cfflidiiitvdy thnt then? waa n Sluileftpimre^ siiice plays io fuE of Irtcotnislerj^'ic* 
could Only be ii parttliworlc by miiny hundsj or that thrrt mtisl havie betn two 
ShikEspeirH^ sken it U unthlukiiblc tlkt th«! samv man couM have writtm A Comedj/r 
ijf tffiTjrt !L!id fGng Lsnr: trt that Uin tiUngcd Sbnkesp^BiD tautt h.tve Jav^rd ninre than 
ji t^entury^ before his snppmed E3kjibelhnn s3ncc bp neVLT once inc^riilDiu printing* 
which dates from 1454.“* tn tbls b«>Se 3 ngi4in pfopoae, If ody for the i^ake of «an- 
venience, to spc^it of iiount iniilead of ^Hmncr." 
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Myceojae iis a eapii^ ev^ thciugh in Iiis own time^whetlier 900 
or 700 B.C.—it was a decaying town of no political icnportaiice. In general, 
he gives an aecmate picture of the pralitioJ geography of thirteenth-cea- 
Uiry Greece^ But lie does uof give a true picture of Mycenaean onllure. 
His Achaeans hum tlieir dead like the later Credcs^ and never refer to 
die great beeliive tornhs o£ Mycenae. Thej^ are apparently illiteratep never 
writing home during the ten'year war^ whereas Mycenaean taideb have 
!>een dug up. Their most prized articles of luxury and works of art come 
from Phoenicia; Homer was apparently ignorant of the advanced art of 
Mycenae^ Moreover, many details are plainly Ionian^ &om the caldrons,) 
tripods^ womens veiUp atid stained fvory' to the temples with cnlt statues. 
Homers Troy is more like a Creek poJisf than was eitliet Tmy Y1 or 
Myoenned As a result of this confusion, one school holds that liie likid is 
essentially a reHection of early Ionian culture;, eKptaining away the 
Mycenaean detaib as irrelevant survivals. Anotlier school holds that it ts 
esstmtuiUv Mycenaearj, erplaming the Ionian details as irrelevant accre¬ 
tions. Botli are embiurassed hy the undeniable presence of elements from 
widely separated periods, 

Al! this to-do illiistrates again the silly side of research. So the em¬ 
battled scholars have raised a famous question: Why did the beraes of 
the Iliad nev«- eat fisJi? Because, they anwered triomphantly^ it is a true 
Myi^enaean story; this alone proves that Homer was not writing about 
fonum times p when fish were a staple of the Creek diet. Their opponents 
never flinched; obviously fish lack grandeur and are unfit for a heroic diet, 
fn rheir thoroughness the scholars overlook nothing but the clcmentaiy 
and the obvious—beginning until the fact that Homer was a poe^ not a 
historian, and that he was not writing for a modem audience. Yet all the 
pediintrv and the futile conboversy have again yielded substantial gains. 
We know much more about Homer's poems. In wrangling over the fiature 
and proportion of their ingredientSp tlie schobrs ha%*e at least specified 
these ingredients more precisely and more Fully. And they are at feast 
Uf^ced that the epics are traditional poems, Homer did not bla 2 e out of 
nowherep but drew on a large body of familiar poetry that liad been 
handed down for generations by minstrels. In retelling the tmditionnl 
stories, the minstrels naturally kept dressing them up, rehandling them In 
current terms. Happily the specialists may continue to argue over what is 
old and what is ne^v* what historical fact and what fiction. For tlie 
general reader it is enough know that the cpto are not the inventions 
of an L'^olated geuiuSp or works nf art for arts sake, but nationa! poems* 
reflecting memories of the heroic age of Mycenae, and also refiecting a 
new culture that was to become the elossioat Greece of our own tradition. 
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Now Iho fascinatioii iif nomer—as of tills Greece—has its dUngcis too. 
Id piety' let ns retnember that we are dealiiig with a man speaking out of 
a particular cnthire, not the voice of Nature speaking timeless trutlu As 
traditional poeaas, full of stock epithets, tlie epics contain topical l u^t e r iiils 
that we may find tiisial eir tedious. (.And as at that we are dealing with 
only the greatest Creek poetry, while our printing presses flood us with 
trash that perishes quickly but never quitily cnougli, let us always rO' 
member that llit* Creeks loo no duuht svrotc a great deal of bad poetry, 
which we cannot read because it has long since perished utterly,) Gilbert 
Murray himself once confessed that the fluid lias a second-rate subject in 
“the wrath of AdiiUcs." a "liitter rancor" oceas tuned by the loss of a cap¬ 
tive girl who had been his share of the s;poils of war. The greatest hem 
of the Creeks sulks in liis tent during most of the epic, which grows 
mDootonous wiUi repetition os the tide of battle swings to and fro. This 
classic is no model of classical symmetry' and proportion. Tlmre is no 
artistic justification for the presence of Diomedes, a hero almost as great 
as AduQes, who performs similar deeds but has no rotations with htn^ 
The Odjfssq^ is a stiU more episodic affair. TJie mudi-praiscd simplicity 
of both epics is at times a lUuv'e simplicity, in tlie cctebraiXon of a hciorc 
age when men were twice as strong and brave as they were in the poet's 
own age. 

ft W'as in some respects a still primitive age, Tlie heroes of die iliird are 
w-ar lords whose main goals in life arc fame and plunder; the chief means 
to both is killing. One can hardly Imagine Acliiiles living anyTvhore but 
on the battleSeid. The nobler Hector is shown at home, but in a t* ^ d e r 
domestic scene he prays to heaven tlmt his son may grow up to lie as 
notable os he himself Is; "May he kill his enemy and bring home the 
blood-stained spoils, and give joy |o his mothers heart!" * Her joy will be 
heiglitcned by tlie knowledge that if be loses, his enemy may make her a 
stave. .4nd even a dmrotec of the comic strips might weary of the endless 
batlies and catalogues of the slain in tlie /ifaid. Variety is chiefly in the 
gruesome detail: "Ajaa drove the great spear crashing through his helmet, 
and the brains mn out along the socket . . . Tlic blade pierced thJ 
coiselet-platc and his bowels gushed out, , . , A sword sliced off his 
head and sent it Byfng helmet and all, he lay with the morrow spurting 
out of the spine,” The best that c;ui be said for such detail is that it was 
forced on Homer by the tastes of his audience- 

Vcl Homer was unmistakably superior to the world of the Wtoif. and 
far from primitive himself* Even to this celebration of the greatest ndli- 

ofWR q«olatlom o» ink™ fmm the colloquid p«Ke 
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tary exploit of the Greeks he doe$ not merely glori^ xvar^ at times his 
heroes express their fiatred of this ^'Ijunentable war.^ He reveals his em- 
harrassment over some of their tradillDTia] behavior, which was evidently 
too well kiios^Ti to be suppressed, passing huiriedty over the "^shameful 
outrage* of Achilles in dragging the body of royal Hector Emoimd the 
walls of TrO()% ojid then Ills outrage'* to stretchiog the liody In the 
dirt to be devoured by dogs. Wg sec Homer himself most clearly m “im- 
truditionai* scenes, such as the tender one between Hector and his wife 
and child which appear to be tlie pod's owil invention^ Hector too—the 
most s™pathetic character in the even though the champion of the 
“enemy"*—may have been Homers creation, lor lit kills no Greek leader 
except Patroclus, and a traditional hero wantd noiinally have a number 
of eminent victims. In general, the reason why most readers stiU believe 
in one Homer is tliat throughout the Hiod^ as In the Is felt tlie 

presence of n thoroughly civilized spirit, marked by finalities nf bimiorj 
compassiom tolerance, breadth, meUoisaiess, and sanity which are lareJy 
found in heroic epics^ 

The ^istonishing thing about the first poet to emerge in the Grecian 
world is his imaginative and lutcllectua] coiJEmand of his materials. If 
the llixid is no marvel of artistic form, ft will seem inarvelous enough to 
one who has come from tlie sprawl of the Bahybnfon Epic of Gilgamesh 
—a ccmpamhle trudfdoual pf>cm, and tlm product of some thousand 
years of thought and imagination.* We may still echo AnstotleV praise of 
Homer 5 skiU in mingling narrahve and dj-amatlc mt, lib tact In unilying 
his poem by etmcentratlng on the wTuth of Achilles mstcad of on the 
obvious subject of the cfinEjuesl of Troy. But wu can appreciate more than 
ArLstotlu t^uld his freedom from Oriental bombast and extravagance- TJie 
great hero Gilgamesh proves himself in conflict with monsters in a 
fabulous world, still primitive in Us supemoluralism. Homer's heroes have 
to contend with the gods but they live and die m a real world, and prove 
their heroism in facing the sorrows, terrors^ and horrors that men actually 
have to deal with. Essentially there is little nonsense in this celebratinn 
of the heroic age of Greece. 

Tlie heroic ideil itself Is not so naive and vainglorious as nnciy 
on the surface. In his pussion for fame through glorious deeds, the 
Homeric hero had an ideal of integrity and honor above material com- 
fort or success. If his conception of the good life not lofty^ he was at 
least "spirituar in his livhig faith that good life mattered Eaore than 
the long life. In eourtiitg death he was more admirable bef^usc he had 

* En whmt fotlows I ainpLi]i' but uftei jutatunUflJly repeal roy lifKiintDn of Hmtier 
Lb Titff Sphit t^f Tragedy. 
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a natural zest for life^ nod witli it nerves. W. H. Auden said that he 
“cannot be called brave in our sense because he never Feels fcar^^ but 
actually lie often feels ft, to the point of punie or despair. Hector was so 
aftaid of AchiUes ilmt be ignominiously took to his heeb, Hcefng ibree 
times around the walls of Troy in full sight of his fellow Titijnm* Tlien 
he met tlie test of bravery in any sense. He turned to face tlie dread 
AcbiUe$f gaining h^rt as ho took his stand' and when his doom was upon 
him, he stood up to It too. ^'Now then, de^ith k near me, there can be no 
delay, there is no escape. . * . Yet 1 pray that 1 may die ml without a 
b]oAi% not inglorious,"' 

A more striking proof of Homer*s mature artistry h svhat be WiLs ahfe 
to make of the tradiHonally fierce Achilles, and his "second'rale * subjects 
Achilles ts not at aU attractive as he sulks while his fellow Greefc-s are 
being slaughtered, and he becomes positiveSy repellent in his fmy when 
aroused by the death of his lover-friend Fatroclus. We are reminded, 
howev'cr, that he k entjccd by grief and long fasting. He knows, loo, lhat 
he himself is dnomed. His geddess-mother had told him that be would 
live a long, prosperous, comfortable life if he relumed to his native Janet 
but was fated to certain death if he stayed to fight at Troyj and he had 
spumed the life of ease to win hU brief glory. Finally he makes amends 
for his outrages on the body of Hector, in tJie sublimely simple scene 
when old King Priam comes to beg him for the body. He is remiiided 
of his owrp father* '"God gave him cs-il too, becatuso he got no family of 
royal princes in his palace^ but only one son, to die before his time. And 
now he is growing old, and I cannot care for hini' for I am here in Troy, 
far from my countiy, troubling you iind your children."* Stilly Achilla re¬ 
mains in charocter-tlie scene does not fade out in sweetness and li.ght. 
He makes no pretense of remorse for the slayitig of Hector, instead asking 
forgivenes of the shade of PotrocluSi There is no profit in sorrowing 
either: lUEm must endure* .And meanwhile man must sup: '*\Vell tlieo, 
vaaerable prince, let us two also think of something to eat. After that, 
you may weep for your son again when you liave brought him back to 
Uios. Many tears be will cost youl* Tlicreupon follow^ the heartrending 
bmenLatioos of the Trojans. The epic ends simply: "That was the funeral 
of Hector • 

There k nothing naivo in such simplicity* !t is the work of a humane 
poet whu knew and respected his heroes, but also knew* and respected 
much more than thoj^ did. For Achilles^ Homer provided a tutor, Phoenix, 
to teach hhn the arts of speech and try to warn him against the evils of 
shibborrmess, haidhcEirtedness, and Wolence of temper* Otli^r warriors 
such as wTse old Nestor, often recall the valuta of peace and civUity^ 
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whidi receive more stress in the mellower Odyssey. These naturally in¬ 
clude the arts—even AchQles plays a lyre—and ki partiLiilax poetry, since 
Homer was a proud niinstieL Altogether, the ideal e^rpressed in the epic 
BA a whole hi tait simple glory through vaW^ but u w'otd for wldch 

there tio cquivalenl m English but which is usually translated a$ 
^excellence**' It covers all forms of huniaii excellence—physical, Intd- 
lectufl], artistic, moral; it Implies the ideal of wholeness and haimony* 
Odysseus is die supreme example of arete: a might)' warrior, with the 
valor and "unconquerable soul*^ of the hero; an athlete who excels at run' 
ning boxing, wrestling, and throwing tlie discus; a practical man who can 
skin an qx, plow^ a fumoWj and build his own boats; a dvU man, of 

line tact and courtesy; a lover of strog, unashamed to be moved to tearsi 
a ready speaker and a crafty schemer, never at a loss for w^ords or 
a geouinely wise man too, famous for his "understanding miud”—in short, 
a master of all die arts of peace and \irar„ equal iu any civilized occasion. 

These values are more coiivtucing because Homer wrested them from 
an unflinching pessimism abejut man*s destiny, the powers beyond his 
conlroL The &nal proof of his sovereign spirit is his tragic sense of life* 
As Dio of Pnisa noted, he **praised almost everytiiing,’* Lom the &nits of 
die good earth to horses and men; hi$ narrative h constontty viviflod by 
his intense Interest in all that man can see, do, and enjoy nn earth; hut 
this very zest for life deepened his sense of mortality, of the living tmtii 
In the comnioziplaces about the generations of men that pass like the 
leaves and forever cease to enjoy. Ho oUered no easy consolations about 
a Life to come. All the Iserocs end in Hades^ u ghnsdy underworld tn 
wliich tlierc is nothing to see, do, or enjoy* uothing but shadow^ and 
svliich to them was dreadful even though it w^as not yet ht with bdlfire. 
On eardi meanw'hile there was always sorrow, with no clear justice. Hie 
imOT>rtLtl gilds dispensed good and evil fortune with a sovereign uncon- 
eem for propriety* It did not help that th^ too were subject to Moita^ a 
mysterious, imper^oual, inexorable Necessity. Moira made Zeus liimsdf 
forgo his bumane impulses. It put the seal of the cosmos on the tragic 
reality^ that no man can escape his fate 

Greek literature Is notorious for such ^fatalism*"’ Yet the upshot in 
Homer is not fatalistic resignation^ much less despair^ While his heroes 
often talk Rice fatalists^ they sddom act $o. Their talk Is codvenrinnal 
piety, or sensible recognition that men are Indeed at the mercy of greater 
powers. Their acrion is a dauntless assertioii of their own power, by 
which they will win glon' and demand full credit for it* When they know 
they are doomed, they are still free in spirit* Like Hector, they meet 
death with a final asserboa of their unconquerable stml; ^Tlrst may I do 
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lome notable tJung diiit he remembtted b generatioiis to cornel* 
Such definnoe of death h quite irraticinal^ since fame avUI do the hero no 
good in his grave^ and it may still seem imspiritual to those who look 
forward to an elemal rcwtird in heavoniH In Homer it nevertheless 
ainomsts to a Jiistork- deeJnration of spiiitoal independence, from "miracle, 
myitlery, and autliority-^ 

Magic, myth, and religion are literally matters of life and d^th- 
cspecially death. Primitiw religion generally does not recognize death as 
natural or normal. Myths often attribute it to some accident, when the)' 
do not explain It away or simply deny it. The Babylonicm Epic of Gil- 
gamesh still refuses to accept it as an inalterable necessity ct tnaa''£ being. 
Its hero finds the thought of death intolerable; his quest of life everlasting 
is Onirrated with an often moving rendition of "the pathos of moTtali^“i 
but the epic ends in mere pathos, unhernically^ trivially^ with the great 
hero weeping because a snake has crawled off ^vldi a magical irieans oi 
rejuvenation he hud at last found. Lite piimrlive myths, it implies tliat 
death is the result of a mere Occidents a miscarriage of magic. Lifter reli- 
giem would more positively deny the reality of deatli, while philosophy 
would conjure up elabomte proofs that man is immmtnL Homer faced up 
to the stark reality. He does not explain wliy men must diet "Do not tr)' 
to explain death to me* Achilles says to Odysseus in Hades. Homer 
simply says that death is the law of man's Iselng, that ho must leam to 
accept it—and that he can loam. He teaches the art that h the final lesson 
of philosophy; how to live well and how to die well. 

The heroic personality, not myth or religion, was the inspimtion of his 
work. In a historical vleWp nothing is more asionishing than tJie fineedom 
with which Homer treated the mytk Altiioiigh vve cmuiot be sure how 
seriously or literally he took the traditional myths^ it is at Ic^t cteai' that 
unlike the Eastern peoples before him and around him he possessed 
them—he was no longer possessed by them. He took them in has stride, 
using them unaffectedly for his poetic purposes much as he used the 
similes he was so fond of. He felt free to introduce humor into tlie scenes 
on Mt. Olympus. By discrimination he introduced a measure of rhyme 
and reason. He purified or ignored the more barbarous mytlis that iiavc 
eome down to us from o\her source. He Ignored ns well the most andent 
and common ritual patterns in the world arouiid him, such as the Year 
Daemon who annually dies and is reborn, and tlic semidivine Hero whose 
birth and death are alike mysterious or roimcnlous. He ignored even the 
Mother Goddess, who had been 'worshiped by both the M moans and the 
Mycenaciiiis. 

Frwidotn Is much more than Engels' "consdoiiFness of necessity." Tht^ 
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lamentations of Eastern peoples record a keen consdcusness of painful 
necessities. Some end In despair, some In resignation* some in pious ac- 
eeptaneei but all state or imply the utter dependence of man vipon the 
gods. None give dignified cBcpressicm to a dignified way of life that man 
can maintain by his o^^a dlorfes^ in defiance of his Homer was 

tlie first to demonstrate the indep’endent power of the limnan spirit He 
alone showed tlmt by facing his inescapahle desthry* man might escape 
his bandige to ft 

3. UOSiKn AS THE “eDUGATOE OF IIEtJUASi* 

"VMien Plato grew hostile to poetry, as a mere imitatioD of mere ap- 
pi^rances and an inducerneut to emotions unbecoming a phUosopber^ he 
centered hts attack on Horner^ Why, he asked tbetorfcally^ had Homer"s 
pupils not bonded dovsTi to poslerity u flomerfe way of life? But abeady 
be had implied the answer: they liad done so* He him^lf attacking 
this way of life. As be went on to soy, he wanted to give his own pupils 
an answer to all tiw eulogists who declared that Homer was the '"educator 
of Hellas,** and that he was ""profitable for education^ XenepbaneSi, an¬ 
other who deplored Homers infiuencei likewbe testiOed to it. *AU men's 
thoughts have be^n shaped by Homer from the beginTung,* he mote. 

Today some Rteraiy critics would shudder at such talk of Homer as an 
educator^ WiUe th^ have an e;?cabed idea of the importance of pcjetry^ 
and a dismal idea of a society like ours that fails to honor iL they want 
to keep it pure and autunomous^ It^dge It simply as poetry, and avoid like 
a plague tlie traditional concern about its usefulness for morak pabiicak 
or soda! puqjoses- Homer himself might well have been surprised^ or 
amuscKk by bis later reputation. It seems safe to assume that liis priimry 
aim as a minstrel was entertainment, not educatinfL Vet he w^ould also 
have been surprised at the idea of pure poetiyp composed simply for art's 
sake or the poefs own sake. As traditicmal poems composed for traditional 
purposes, tii$ epics were e£pr^.siGns of natiDnsi! ideals. As a pruud 
minstrel he evidently took for granted that poetry was absolutely good* 
but also that it ww always good for somethiug ebe. It made life bettar 
and men better* 

At any rate, Homer uncjnestiouably did become an educator ftir 
Hellas. In the classical penod Ikis epics xvere recited by relays of mins trek 
at the major natiunal festivab. Tbey were a basie course bi fonrial edu¬ 
cation; hear of Athemans who knew all of Homer by heart. He was 
studied more intensively than ev'er in the later Hellenistic period, when 
schoLui edited his texts and fimby;, about 150 B.C., gave them theb 
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canonical fonn.^ Meanwhile his stamp was dJ over the enkure of Hellas^ 
Among his early pupils was Pindar^ who cotisdoiisly sought to educate, A 
perfect e^tamplfc of Homer^s he wrote odes to victorious athletes 

celebrating their godlike cxcellenco* and passing nnturally to thoughts of 
the dignity and frailty of mark^ a race akin to the gods, but also apart: 

Tiling of a dayl such i$ num; a diadow'm a dream- 

Yet when Cod-gi%'cn splendor Writs him 

A bright ladiaiico pbys ever bifo, and how sweet is lilef ^ 

Another famous pupil was Herodotus, whose history is n prose epic about 
tlie heroic war to preserve Greek independence; he loo w'as fond of 
praising the deeds of great men, despite his melancholy refrain that the 
gods seem bent on destroying them merely because they are great. Still 
other pupils were llie tragic poets. xAcschylus described b£s own pJays as 
“slices from the gr€flt banquet of Homer*; Sophodes whl called the 
closest disciple of Homer. Both made tragic drama the heir of tlie high 
epic tradition, a means of expressing tlie naticnaj ideals of Athens. 

These were somewhat dlRerent from Homer's ideals^ however, and 
they bid us pause again over the limitatiuns of his curriculum, liis civics 
vras old-fashioned. The heroes ore Idng$ and nobles^ loosely united m n 
semifeudal organization under the great King Agamemnon, a feuda] 
overlonL We hear several times that the great king gets Ills tight from 
the gods; he eonstilts widi the lesser chieftains on affairs of state mtich as 
Zeus calls a council of the gods on Mt Olympus, A shadowy popular 
assembly also makes an appearance on important occasions, but acts 
merely as a sounding board. “No man of tlie people is allowed to disagree 
by any means in council or In war “ a Trojan prince remarks. As a courtI)=- 
poet celebrating the great old days when heroes could hurl ston^ “such 
as two men could not lift as mm now,* Homer naturally showed 
hide interest in the common people or, for that matter, in political affaint. 
The Creeks hardly coiimlted him as tliej' devdojied their republican 
poUs smd drew up coasdtntious. But they never cpiite outgrew the cult 
of the hero, the great leader^ Later on. Alexander the Great, Hamer's star 
pupil, would restore the Idugship that the less cultivated Macedonians 
had preserved from Homeric rimes. 

At his best Homer had the defects of his virtue, in particular of his 

•Hcma: Vft do £ioE have “pqric** Hoiiwf, wluMlirr hu5 wni dpw nr tftsny; qiHxt a 
few Eriif^njenls pf hi» woils i^uscAtd hj* Creek writer? do pol appear iu mir Clnsri- 
(sH fchotar? have the pmhUin of spcrttln^ thp later ac?.Tetioni or p^urBattons onil 
tryl^jg tp get clrt?Er to the oii#^ Honier. But whnt tlie Greeks Mcfo ol him is do 
Ieh impoitoiit 13 thp hinariaa cop^med wMi hij lnBuimjCr. 

TTrftiisbiliDii by H, D. F. 
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distinctive clarity and sinr^ess. As Erich Auerbach poiuUsd out in 
nothing is left imrealfzed or iineTtpressed^ veded or shadowed; 
there are no fleeting glimpses or haunting suggestiojui. Everything is set 
in the foreground^ bathed in fuH Ught^ with little sense of perspective 
either in time or in fpace. The inner world is as self-contained and free 
from shadow or lacnnii. Character is dearly definedi eixiotion and motive 
are simple and completely expressed, mth no suggestion of unplumbed 
depths. Neither does character grow or dnuage; after twenty years of 
ad'\*cnture Odysseus lettims tu Ithaca the sanie man he left it^ just as 
Helen retains her ageless bcaut>\ In general* the world of Homer fa like 
the beautifully drawn world of Keats’ Grecian urn, mo-dimensioiml, un¬ 
wavering. fix^ for all lime. It may lead one to brood over why things 
should be as they are* bnt what and where and how they are fa perfectly 
clear. No great poet fa less hospitable to the hunter of secants or under¬ 
lying meaningSp 

Hence the later Greeks w^asted their piety and fngennity vAien they 
tried to find allegory in Homer, in order to explam away his “Ues“ about 
the gods. That they made this hopeless effort revealed bow much to 
heart they had taken their great educator. They could not see him in his 
time and'place because th^ had aj little hfatoiicol perspective as he had, 
as little sense of genesis and development. In this respect the world of 
Humcr remained essentially the world of dossica! art and thought. It 
became more varied and more oornplei; It remaJiied Euelidean, static, 
fullv illiimmatedp without shadow or perspective—the world of frieze and 
vase. And this ideal classical world was rather different from tJie world 
of Greek e.vpcrience. espcdaJly in the East. It teprtaents a brilliant 
triumph over experience. It also helps to explain, perhaps, why the Greete 
wem finally unable to cope with the complexities, arablguities, and in¬ 
congruities of the actual world of fiux. 

Yet the triuinph remams most remarkable and significant—tbe triumph 
over extravagance^ confusion* amiety, fear. No people before the Greeks 
bad so reasonable, clear-eyed, and sane an educator as Homer. Just how 
he or his contemporaries had won to this command we cannot know. The 
extraerdinary fact of it fa our sufficient coneem. 

We must therefore qualify the obvious criticism of Homei^s politics, or 
lack of politics. What state, asked Plato in the Reptibllc, was ever better 
governed by his help? The stooge in the dialogue aiiswers truly 
enough that not even the Ifotoedds pretended that he was a legislator* 
But at least a people brought up on Homer would not accept the 
despotism natural to the East, or Flato^s own ideal of an anthill state. The 
epics incidentally ^ymtam the seeds of democratic government, as iit the 
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popular assembly. The DobJas are not aluof from the fommun Kfe and 
have no fancy gentility; in war Uiey lead their men in a common action, 
in peace join them in maDual tabor. As W. P. Ker obiserv'cd. Sir Lancelot 
was horribly distressed when ho had to ride in a cnrt, but in a similar 
situation Odysseus was not at all emlrmrassed-hc had no doubt built a 
cart witli bis own hiinds. All tl^e leaders owe their prestige to their ei- 
ploits, not to noble birth or blood. Most important, the {tings are not 
ahsotute monarclis, nor tlieir subjects slaves. Tliey arc expected Id govern 
responsibly, jn aocordanee with Tljemis’' or law, not by arbitrary com¬ 
mand or private whim. Nor are they gpds. If fn thetiry they rule by 
dis'ine right, they do not actually talk or act as if they were divine agents, 
and are never regarded as themselves divine. Given the political history 
of mankind, Homer had uiicommoa good sense iu lecogniilng that the 
greatest king or hero w'os not a gud. He might have appreciated Bury's 
comment on the legendary Lycurgus of Sparta: 'He was not a man: only 
a god." 

In general, die breadth and sanity of Homers spirit allowed the Crocks 
to dm'elup freely, and to ctmtinue to revere hfni as an educator even when 
they w'ere learning quite difFerent lessons in nesv schools. Poet-s and artists 
vrere most directly indebted to him. and fnr much more tliun specific 
themes or slices. By hU freedom tia made the truditional mytfiology a 
treasury instead of an inteHcotuol nuisa&ce. For philosophers it became 
something of a nuisance, while for ordinary Creeks it remained » soinoe 
of confusion; thi^y were always prone to mistake fable for fact. The ^at 
tragic poets wrote as if llicy knew' better. Like Homer, they Iiandled the 
traditional myths with imaginative mdepemdcuce, to suit their diflferent 
poetic purposes and express their different religious thought. After 
denouncing die poets, Plato himself felt free to introduce new mvdis 
of ius own, in essentially the same spirit as Homer, 

Even Greek philosophy was indebted to Homer, as were all branches 
of inquiry. If be was not spectikHve tiimself, he left ample room for 
simulation by his essential rationality and his freedom from super¬ 
stitious awe. He also offered some lea^. Moira, the (mpeironal ^feces- 
sity governing both gods and men, could become the tmiveisal 
lawfulness that makes possible philosophy and science. Tlie respect for 
wise old Nestor emdd develop into a love of wisdom. In particular, 
Homer implicitly asserted an idea that was to rule Greek ethical 
philosophy imtU the end: the idea that while man h subject to some 

kind of universal kw and order, he is nevertheless free, responsible 
and ideally self-sufficient. l^nsjoje, 

WTien on trial for his lif^ Soemtes appealed to the authority of 
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Horner^ In die Apoh^ he declared that he would liold to hJs way of 
life even if it meant death, because he believed, like Achilles^ dial dis¬ 
grace was worse than death a&d dial what man should value most Is 
mt life, blit a good Hfe. Socrates may se™ ChristHke in his martyr- 
doin; yet the ideal he died for wus the puisuil of wbdoiu and rfghtenus- 
ness on eortli, not the service of Cod or life immortab ajad an ideal that 
man could attain hy his own efforts^ without the grace of God, The 
issue raised by this new version of the pride of the Homeric hero was 
forced by Aristotle, The great man, he said^ is neithet vain nor humble^ 
hut proud. He ihioks himself worthy of great things and makes as 
great claims on others as demands on himself^ he seeks die highest 
good tliat men imder the gi:>ds—honor. Pride is tlio *'cro\sTi of the vir-- 
tnes^"' for it makes all the other virtues greater and is “concerned with 
honor on ihe grand scale."" The unduly humble man, by contrast, “robs 
himself of vL'hat he deserves^ and seem^ to have something bad about 
liim from the fact that he does not think himself wortliy of good 
things, and serins also not to know himself^ else he WTuild have desired 
the tilings he was wOTtby oh since these were goodn** Such humJUtyi 
Aristotle adds, is "hotli commoner and worse* than vanity* 

It was to become still commonCT in tlie Chrislian era of Greece, 
Aristotles pride would he branded the deadUesl of sins. As atways^ the 
Issue is complicated by rho ambigultj- of these terms. In their humility 
tile Christians performt'd great deeih of martjTdam* and tliouglit 
tliemselves worthy of such great things as joining their Lord in heav^. 
In tlieir pride the Greeks counseled the wisdom of moderation, "nothing 
to excess^* and hoped for no greats thing than fame on earth- StiU, 
tliere is a plain diGcrpnce tn spirit Odysseus was the aILan>und man— 
except that ho had in him nothing of the saints Greece in its heyday 
produced no suints. Until It lost its freedom, it was frankly devoted to 
Homers ideal. Even then its Stoic and Epicurean philosophers still 
taught, in the spirit of Horner^ that man could be master of his own 
souk by his own reason and will, without need of special revelation 
or dmne grace. St, Paid taught something very dlHarenL 

4 , THE OLVsmAN 0005 

Another common name for the flomeric epics Is ""the Bible of the 
Creeks " A$ flerodotiis said, Homer was the first to name the Olmpian 
gocU und put tliem In tlieir placcj giving them their fonns and ihelr 
fiTfictions, Although he did not create them out of notliing^ since ht 
was not himself a god, he was In a real sense their author* The glorious 
Inspiration of Greek ait^ the Olympians were created by It. And also 
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milled by it, one might add; for wo come at dddo oci an anomaly* 
While the blessed gods became revered all over the Greek worlds 
Homer himself showed less respect for them tkin he did for his heroes. 
Often he roode ftm of them; the)' are the chief Source of comedy in 
the Iliad, and the comedy is sometimes farcical. Hence there is con- 
sidcTable difference of opinion about the glory of Homer*$ tmndivvurk. 
Gilbert Murray himself veered between the extremes. In jm early work 
he lamented tlie incalciilablc “hijuiy done to the human race" by the 
invasion of this hlas^ mocking spirit into the greatest of poems and 
highest pf eofneems. In a bter wort he concluded tluit Olympiardsm 
was one of the great religious reforms in history* marking the biumph 
of Hellcnkm over barbarism. 

To End a possible way between the^e ertremes* we must consider 
what by bcliind Hejmer Strabo noted a difficulty in all discussion re¬ 
specting the gods in that tJic ancients had expressed themselves 
’“euigmaticallyr and always mixed fable with ihelr diseoveri^ about 
the nature of thing!. ^^It is not easy therefore to solve these ongmas 
eractlyf he observed; "but tf wc lay before the reader a multitude of 
fabulous tsiles^ some consistent w'ith each otlier, others cimtradictory* 
we may w'ith less difficulCy form eon|ectures about tlic trutli." Com- 
poimding confu^ou might seem u strange ^vuy of simplifying and 
arriving at butt; among the andents it generally had the more likely 
effect of increasing confusion. But the multitude of fabulous tales has 
been a bcion to tnridern scholars. With the aid of contempomry ma- 
tetiab fmm primitive peoples, they have been able to explain many 
nf the enigmas, in tenns of prehistoric origins unknown to Strabo and the 
oncients^ The fables reflect the older worship of nature delbes: of moun- 
tains. ilverSp springs* caves* trees, stones* and of snakes* bulb, and ether 
animals representing fertility daemons. Many are outgrowdis of magicii] 
rites whose (iriginal aigrdfioancp had been forgo iten,* 

Hamer's Olympians were originally mountain gods of tile invaders from 
the laorth (tlius the twenty-odd Mount Olympuscs over the Greek world)* 

■ Tlie Gr«jti wiwf {or b^tnnec. hy lii^Ir custom of ofleriug saefie«s to 

the gi^dji, in v^hidi the ccUi the poor of the oulmul while men feasted 

oa the choioe portions. It appeared that the gods jint oa\y ^ere open to htiben, hut 
were niit bright Hence a myth li>Id how Prunieliicos had trkkeij Tcli/ toti> 
cbwwing tb? wBrce iliflie of llw= gift EtiToologicolly, bovHsttr. saof/Sce di6 not itH™ 
phi it inesmt timply a holy doing or tnaldcg, a communal feast sh.’ined 

by men and the i.'ud. Earlier JE hud prrjbably toEunt whflt If itill tne^ns to fame 
primitives: the mirtpiil was the eod himself Und men were cidog him to fjrder to ifet 
some of Ut ifiogtod power. In IjiIpt Uhm Qcem woiild rhesoneally '"Ul™ 

wtFuld ortt fliid ji xmn loisuie cmtsigli u. btltove tbiE be EiriiJa and eats 4 ^3“^nd 
some stni later Chrluiaiu would he eii^b^m^issed. ^ 
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As conquerors^ they mostly lost wh^t Interest in agnculture tliey may 
have hadf becoming more coooetned with fighting and feasting. ZenSj the 
*Cload Gatherer," had started as a sky god and was always given to 
boasting and hurling thunderbolts. Tlie fandly he eoUected had more 
obscurev mixed origins^ like the Creeks themselves- Hera, who became his 
second wife, had been an eardi mother; whether she is of HeUcnic 
descent is uncertain. The names of the other goddesses, jncluding the 
ultra-Creek Athena, are not Greet That Athena began life as a uahiro 
deity' may be inferred from the symbols she kept to the erid (if her life 
—her owl and her olive branch. Aphrodite and Artemis plainly were 
sprung from fertility goddesses^ and were always cspccialJy susoeptihle 
to Oriental influences. As for the gods, Poseidon and ApoDti are probably 
[ndo-European by [utmo but certainly of rnongrel ancestry. Poscidnn, the 
se;i god who was somehow the "^Earths hakrar^* had been a river g?od and 
apparently also a horse. Apollo was an earth god;, not Greek in origin, 
who came to have some connection witli tJie sun, tliough not until after 
Homer s time did he b^xime tlie glorious Phoebus ApoUo- The chances 
are that he came from Asia Minor^ where he might have picked up the 
priestesses who delivered his oracles^ 

Tlie antecedents of the Olympians w'cre further confsised by their hi$- 
toTEc careers. Polytheistic gods naturally tend to keiip breeding, as one 
mytli leads to another, but as they take on new functions they^ are prac¬ 
tically obliged tOn Tlie nativo gods might be ahhorrent to the Greek 
tnvadm, or might have to be destmyed for political reasons, giving rise 
to such myths as the war between the Olympians and the older Titans 
and die triumph of Zeus over Cronus. (It IS unfortunate that Zeus had 
to be the $ati of Crotiiis, but no other father was available for him.) 
Since it is ordinarUy botli impious and Impolitic to kill gods, however, 
many were brought into the family as oSspring or distant relations. 
Zeus in particular became a kind of heavenfy bull. He seems so 
lecherous because he had to sire so many deitii^p and if tlsere was no 
suitable local nymph or goddess he could bed only with a mortal 
woman * While there are no signs that Zeus was embarrassed by these 
dutica, he could not well display reluctance without seeming un- 
graoImjLS and imperiling the cause of international good will wluch he 

■ The usudly did Sijodiitt with nvsTL, but nrw pj;]CEplJt>n iJial bnd 

htstorfc WB5 thp affalf of ApbrndiU with AfkiJiLfa <m the dep^ trf Ml 

Ida. STVtilliinjr In the brirCh of the Tmfm Mro A-enoai. Thii story if moii likely a rclk- 
ol tho IdiietiTi .Mother, one of the maiufeslabtKU of tli^ CttmE ^tn^hcJ^, and her bvet- 
soil.. Sclwlnn assumo tbal the early Ciwlct, n^t yet faFnillar with iasr waji* faded tn 
imderUiuid that Iiet Iovce was alia hut sofw «td thEP=fare split hhii Into two oicis. 
AencajL could gO on ^ foitad Rome. 
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was serving, To this cause he even sacrificed his DWTri domestic peace- 
A Homeric Hymn Indicates that Heta was not at all happy about the 
marriage forced on her; h^ injured pride inflamed her jealousy and 
caused constant rjuaireis. In spito of his regal authority Zeus might 
have enWed his son Apofin, who hkew'ise had innumerahle afiairs, but 
was never bedevrlod by a nagging wife. 

AlUrough Homer was probably unfamiliar with most of this whole 
story, he reflects some of the coofusionL The Asiatic connections of 
Poseidon and Apollo are suggested by the myth that they built the 
walls of Troy; but whereas Poseidon Is bent on destroying the dty, 
.\pollo—tho chief god of the lonians—is a champion of the Trojans and 
the slayer of Achilles, .\theii3, the most ardent efuimpinn of die 
Acliaeans, is nevertheless the patron goddess of Troy. The Seamonder is 
now a liver, now a god; when Achilles starts to svade the river he has 
to fight die raging god. Yet in so doing he ejtpresscs his contempt for 
this god-and here we are led to Homers handbvork. Homer brought 
order out of the confusion. He eliminated the fertility daemons, the 
mother goddesses, and ah but the traces of primitive nature worship. 
He refused admission to Olympus even to Dion>' 5 us. thougfj be knows 
him as the darling of tlie world.* He reduced tlie countless gods to a 
definite family, with a definite Iwine. Zeus Ims emerged as tlie leader of 
this family, with sovereign powers that the others may resent, but 
never deny. Apollo and Athena have lost their Asiatic traits and 
acquired much of the dignity and the radiance that were to make them 
the mest Hellenic of the gods. .Ml the Olympians have clear person* 
alities and clear functions. 

Much too dear, indeed; so we are stmek at once hy their glaring 
limitations. Tlicy are not spiritual gods, hut only glorified humaft 
beings- Even for mere supermen tlicir behavior is often shockingly un¬ 
dignified, quite apart from all tlicir philandering. They bicker and 
scold, and then complain that tlieir breakfast ha.s been'spoiled; they 
tell clumsy lies and are caught in diem; they fight with men and bawl 
whai tliey get wounded. They call their father a "liard-hearted tyrant’; 
call one another fools and hitches. Zeus, svho “laughs with glee’ when 
they fight among themselves, ‘knocks tliem all over the place’ when he 
gets mad at them. He has to keep thumping his chest and reminding 
hisnself that be is all-powerful, which in fact he fen’l. The fating of the 
blessed gods falls like an adolescent for the Hollywood diurms of Hera 
when she scduccs him in order to distmet him'from his intentions of 
aiding the Trnfans, 

levers of Hnmer, such as Werner Jaeger, like to find a ’deeply 
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xellgioiis conception* in his majestio cotwidk of the gods, wid 
dally in his appmatJi to the idea of a supreme god. Actuallyp Zeus was In 
this respect not at all id advance of the times. Some such idea w'as im¬ 
plicit in Marduk and Amnn long before hi$ time, and was ftirthercd as 
nmch by military conquest as by religious aspiration^ the moiu god of 
conquerors naturally tends to became supreme. Zeus wiis esseutinlly 
no more than a feudd overlord^ reflecting tbs aristocratic sodety of 
liomcrs time. Hence he ^¥as both tyrarmical and limited in the erer- 
cise of his authority over the other gods; like the Greek chieftains^ they 
could disobey or connivo against thetr leader, as well os quarrel among 
themselves. In their relations with men the Ohinpians were often as 
arbitraij' as feudai lords dealing witli their underlings. ’While thej' 
were gcnernlly ejected to deal justly^ they played favorites and might 
act on caprice when not out of pique Or spito; men were often dis¬ 
mayed but never surprised by thdr caprtdous or cruel behavior. And 
die gpds dwplayed no gjradtude for Hamers doing so handsomely l;y 
tiueim in enabling them to live like lords and ^dwell at ease** forever* 
They performed little ser%'iee in return for the attentions they de¬ 
manded of their worshipers. They assumed no respoasfbiiity for tlio 
life of nature or the fate of man* 

in fact they couldn't. They had not made this world, they could not 
esphun it—they could not answer the first questions put to them by a 
religious thluker. Wlien lie later Creeks groped toward tlie conception 
of one god^ Zeus mjgjit lend his niime but could liardly piny the fpIcp 
T he piuus Aeschylus appealed to *^1134 whoever he be"; the noncom¬ 
mittal Sopliodes referred tn a "Gcd of many uames-*^ Xenophanes gave 
him up—Zeus would never do for the pmdy spiritual god lie had in 
mind. Even h+td the brd «f Olympus been able to live do^vn his lusty 
past and grow disposed to cease dwelling at ease, he was incapuble of 
assuming such universal responsibilities as the Creeks wished to charge 
him with. It is again a token of the real progress of the human ^irit 
that nn sane man today would dream of worshfptug HomerV Olym¬ 
pians. 

Yet they too represented □ clear religious progress. It was something 
that tic gods feasted, laughcdi and went to deep at night, for men did 
not have to live in constant fear, and ntiglit even go abroad in the 
dark. (It is a sorry tribute to Deityj incidcntaHy^ that men today would 
flunk it unseemly of him to laugh, but $tiU think it proper for him to 
get angry.) Hame^^s world is plmost entirely free bom black magic, 
fetish and taboo, demon and monster. The traces of barbarous practice, 
such as human sacrifice, that survive in bis myths only accentuate his 
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emancipation tmm the heritage of primeval amiety. His creation of the 
Olympians in mnnV own image wa$ actually no degradatiozi of the 
supernatural, or loss of spidtuotitv. It meant first of ^ that tlie gods 
were no bnger brutish or material no longer identified with snakes or 
stones. Men ooidd now distinguisli between the human and the non- 
huirum, and so miglit realize their humiufity—witbfiut which there can 
be no true spirltiLality« Likewise the shift of the gods from the earth to 
the heavens meant tliat oien w'ere no longer obsessed with food and 
phallus^ and might cuJdvate finer possibilities of life. 

To sudi purposes the ea5>'going Olympians were quite amenable. 
Hmvever caprieious^ tiiey were often geninl and gractou^^ never simply 
hostile, never so savage as Yahweh sometimes is in the early books 
the Old Testament. Meti could hope to gel along with them reasermbly 
w'elJ, much as they could with other men The very limitations of the 
gods were on advantage, for in demanding only eeremomal attention 
they left men free to cultivate arete. And as glorificcl human beings 
they loo could be educated. In Homer tliey arc already wnxkiTig to¬ 
ward standards of honor and jusUce. Among them is Themis, who 
convened the assemblies and represents the power of law or collective 
consdence in human afFairs. AJlhou^ Zeus is disposed to play the 
tyrant, because of his pride in his newly won powder, he often listens lo 
reason, even from Hem, and the heroes take for granted that he will pun¬ 
ish all who break their oaths or give “unrighteous judgments.** in the 
Odijsseii he is becoming more scnsibve, complaining that men blame the 
gods for the consequences laf their o^vn wicked deeds. More surprising, 
the old buccaneer has moods in w'hich he frowns on war« "*1 hate you more 
than any other god alive/ he tells his son Arcs. ’Atl you care for is dis- 
cord and battle and fighting." He speaks here for Homer, who makes 
plain his own dislike of the in<mTigifale god of w'ar and "enemy of man¬ 
kind;’ Homer shows little respect cither for Aphrodite, who is fit for 
nothing but the arts of sensuiil Iovch The only gods whom he treats with 
invariable respect are Athena and ApoUo—and these were to become the 
great patrons of Greek culture. 

Meanvpdiile tlie family as such had humime uses. Individunllv biased, 
they were rekbVely impartial as a group; they were the gods of \h^ Tro- 
fans too. In this respect they had a quality of "universality' lacking in the 
tribal Yahweh of Moses, who was concerned only with his chosen people. 
Their mongrel ancestrj' also kqpt them free froni vulgar race prejudice. 
Polytheism itself fe morie profoimdJy humane than we are likely to realize. 
It may seem simply irrational, given tlie mv^terious passion of the human 
mind to reduce the many to One; yet it coiresponds to tlic plain diversity 
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of the world of es:perience. It provides appropriate gods and rites for all 
occasions; syTnholi^es the omnifold possibilities of ideal value. The very 
favoritism of the gods and the conflicts between them lire as intelligible 
as imseemly. To conceive on alinighly god of perfect goodness takes a 
very lofty thiaker—lofty enough to Ictse tuucii with the realities of every 
day life- As it is, the imperfectiOPS of the Ol^'inpians seem more pro- 
tkouneed because they h^d no De\il to take the blame for the oiimifest 
imperfections of the creation. 

Ultimately these so-hmnan OljTupiaits lead os to the sublime tnysterics, 
or the apparent itteong^Tiities, of aU religion^ As “high" gods, they repre¬ 
sent a uniVQ^al tendency to conceive God as high up^ in the slcy. Edwyn 
Bevau observed that the religioiis vocabulary of all languages includes 
sucli words as superfeTa which imply that spirituu} 

worth is in proportion to distaiioe from the earth. One might conclude 
that the Olympians were not lofty enough to satisfy die neii^us spirit. 
They lived on n terrestrid mountain, in human fonn; thej- were never 
really transcendent, out of this world. Yet one might as fairly say that 
they were too lofty and remote. To understand religious experience one 
must also look down, to die eartli, to the underwork Efere dwdl the 
ththonian gods, who insure fertility and axe likely to tiave some connec¬ 
tion with the souls of the dead. Some are wholly of the earth; others ac¬ 
quire a kind of dual nature—like the heavenly-earthy Mother Goddess, 
who might live on a mnuntain or In a cave. And thc^e too represent a uni¬ 
versal tendency- 

The Olympians never had it all their own way in the Greek world, even 
aside from Moira. Peasants clung to the fnrtilily gods, as well as to pre¬ 
historic magic, f Blessed ts he, wrote Hesiod, who 1 $ “knowing in Birds 
and not overstepping taboos^) Tl>e man in the street honored aJl the 
Olympians, but more fervently he w'OEsInped the mystery gods, such as 
Dionysus, who became tncreasmgly populir even thought Homer Iiad 
banned them from Olympus. Zeus himself was confused with the Cretan 
Zeus, a mystery god who dwelt in a cave. These earth gi>ds all had e dark, 
unholy aspect; typically their rites involved the sacrifice <if black animats 
jnd were celebrated in the evening or tJjc dead of night, whereas the 
Olympians were honored by the offering of white animals in the morning. 
Neveiiheless the earth gods were more “‘spiritual* than the heavenly gods 
in that they enabled communion, an ecstatic transport out of the world 
and the sdf. 

Jane Harrison accordingly argued that the inadequacy of the Olympians 
was due not so much to their human shortcomings as to their idealization. 
Because they were a product of refiech'on and differentiation, they could 
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ndt in^pure the fetvoir tbat comes from a of tlie unity of man^ nature^ 
and deit)^ As they were idealize and transported to their heaven on 
Olympus they were freed fmm Uie woes cd mortality^—snffering, failure* 
death—and by the same token were separated from niankind by an im¬ 
passable gulf. At worst they' bred the notion tlmt any effort to liiJdge ^his 
gulf was hubris^ seeming pidtess in their jealousy of human fame^ At l?e$t 
tlieir worshipers could never really commune with tliem. be at one with 
them in this life or the nestn "It is only \± step furtlier," Jane Harrisoii 
wrote, ^^to the conscious philosophy which will deny to God any human 
frailties, any emotions, uny wrath or jealousy, and ultimately any clLiructer 
urbalever except dead^ unmeaning perfection, iucrapable of movement or 
change"*—the chill Absolute of Aristotie. But short of this, the Olympians 
were doomed by the very oompletcncss of their ’^netory over the earth' 
bom daemons* as reUected in the mytli of the CigantoTnadiia; for there¬ 
after they simply lived like lords. *Thi? god like the man wlio substitutes 
priirilege for function, for duty done, is self-doomed and goes to liis own 
place. If any will not work, neither let him eat."" Although the Olyinpians 
were long given enough to eat, out of sentiment or mere liabit, real wor¬ 
ship went to Uic hard-working fertility daemons and mystery guds^ who 
did not dwell at ease but kept on the fob, serving tlieJr peopic, oven d)ing 
for them.'^ 

At least there is no question tliat the OlvmpLans ev^entuahy were lost in 
the blue. They were not killed in luni’-djey pimply vanished^ and tbougb 
they had been great breeders thej- left no descendants* TheLr orJv ap¬ 
parent contribution to subsequent religEous tliought and feeling was their 
survival io tbe form of Cbristiaji demons. And so wo might more fairly 
assess Homer's han^diwork, I believe* if we ^ant liij severest coties tJicir 
contention that 0]\7npiaaisin was not "truJy^' religious at all. The Iliad 
has no word either for “god-fearing^ or for “love of Cod*^; Homer uTjuId 
certainly have agreed witli the observation in the WogTwi Morali^i (hat "it 
w-ould be eccentric for anyone to claim (hat he bved Zeus." But for the 

An Intcm^ttnR e^mple la the enduring populflrlty of hem whn 

never quite mMiie ihm graile ^ an OljiTnpjnii, lurvlng h«u adopted hy the podi hut 
Dirt vl^tled iflU) ih^ hi thr Ilink hs Es ipokeu of nr a man; AiJiiJjcj pomu 

(Hit that mven so great a bero, dear tn Scui, ecruld nal escape the common fate of 
desdi. In tlie be is referrisl to as e fod, and HL-jdixl tella how he i^rn ad¬ 

mitted to Olympus os a reward for his henHc labors, flemdotua was puzzled Ly Ids 
dual nsMie, kit concluded thnl tbt Creek wm wise iu bangkig on Co him, Tcuig 
Hjotou suggests that the le-von for Ms populnity was hh dwp. ^enl eonnection 
with ytaiiy death &nd resutroetJOn, as a fertility daemou; dnomed to Labors, he was 
bekiv-ed of woHdug peopM, Another apparent reason was th^ new hnpe of imo^- 
uLty: here wbj one man who did gc^ to Olympus, In lat&r iicllwisstic Uma, when 
thlt hope becMo a faitt, tiie image of Herndes Appears on grave reKeh. 
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same thf Ol^Triplims helped to make possible tlie imiEjue glojy 

Greece- Tlieir all-LmpQrtaiil: cootribution was to Greek culture; directly as 
an Impiration of art, Lutitrccily through the fteedom they pemHtted— 
freedom from the ^mirade, mystery^ and aulharity" tlm! domlitatcd 
thought throughout the andeot East. 

The Olympians never aiithoTtced a church or a powerful pristhood* a 
class set above the citizenjy. Neither did they authorize scriptures, or any 
rigid dogmas to impede the advance of diougbt- ‘'the Bible of the Creeks** 
was in the Cliristijm sense no Bible at all* Though like aU gods the 
Olympians tended to be conservative in matters of ritual, demandiog the 
proper ceremonia] respect, they tolerated crltica] inquirj^ and accom- 
modateti theraselves to new ideals. By such reasonableness they eri' 
couraged the cEEoii to live in accordance with reason. Nfost of all, they 
encouraged tlie life of the distinctive Creek poli^r They were essentially 
neither earth gods nor Ay gods but commmaty gods—ebampions ogairwt 
the forces of nature—who presided over major civic occasions, enjoined 
civic dtitieSp promoted the civic welfare^ instead of private salvation they 
oHered a rich communal life. As gods who were accepted jiU over tlie 
Greek worlds the Olympians helped tn unite this world in a common 
coz^ciousness of ITellenism^ hut they deepened fellow feeling especiairy 
by their devotion to tlie polis^ that 01,'ery Greek was devoted tn. On diese 
secular grounds, and for those who cherish the Greek Ideak Halil- 

doy':^ final verdict cm Olympianism Is fair enongh: "Xb Influence upon the 
development of dvilization had been profound^ beneficent; and sane* 
From Homeric times it had stood consistently for progress* it had fostered 
the arts nf painting, seulpturCr musiCi poetry, and drama; it had promoted 
the ideals of justice^ law^ and order and had guided the devetopment of 
political life,'" 

In this \iew tlie subsequent career of the Olympians is neither so in¬ 
congruous not so pathetic a$ may at first appear. On the sttrface it is 
simply a matter for irony. * 4 ftet Homer had brought order out of chaoSp 
illustrating die mpnted Greek geuins for simplicity and harmony, the 
Creeks reverted to chaos—retaining many ancient deities^ adopting many 
foreign ones^ foisting more bastnn^ on the Olympians. They oever sms- 
tered the first lesson of their great educator, to distinguish clearly between 
heavenly and chthunian gods, in Homers own alleged hirtliplace of 
Smyrna the culls bter included Zens in several of liis sirtj'-odd forms, 
AsclepiuSj Dienysus-Briseus, the Slpylcna Mother^ the Ephesian Artemis, 
the SyrUm Atargatis, Nemesis;^ Tychc, Hestia^ Isis^ “Lady-Moom Semele, 
tlzc river Hermes (tlmugh Homer had ridiculed river gods Hind Hotner 
himself The Olympluns seem absurdly ineffectual, lost in the crowd—un- 
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less we keep in mind tbut hospital]^ Wiis one of their ehief virtues^ and 
civic patriodsm one of their cliief concerns. Since thiii; patriotism may be 
called the living religion of classical Greece, they were of real sccouBt 
while the polis was flotirisliing. When the polls lost its independence and 
self'SuflicienOT, they lost their vital fmictioiL They displayed some resent¬ 
ment at the intrEision of foreign gods, but eventually they retired with bc' 
coming dignity, content to dwell at ease again while holding purely 
honorary positions. The proof of their virtue b that they did not have to 
be killed 

In lokiog farewell of them, we might note in pietv the light they throw 
on the genius of Christianitj', Like tiie older mystery rellgiom thej' suc¬ 
cumbed to, Christianity offered not only the promise of life to come but 
saoramentol cornmuiuon with the god in this life. Unlike the others, it 
insisted on both the full divinitv and the fuff hnrnanitv of tlio dving god, 
while also asserting that his deallr was a deliberate sacriB.ee for man. In 
practice it onphasized the human aspect of the divinity; tlie most vital 
figures in popular Christianity’ have b^n the Son and the Motlier, not to 
mention all the saints and martyrs. Thus, too, it managed to retain the 
practical uses of polythebm under a nominal monotheism. For the more 
thoughtful or truly spiritiiid it provided the Holy Ghost, to nutke possible 
constant spiritual relations with the transcendent Godhead. And though 
Cod the Father alwayrs tends to become more icmiote and abstract than 
the Olympians—to attain the "dead, unmeaning perfection" deplored by’ 
Jane Hanison-he too lias a human aspect, a heritage of Yahsvoh of Israel. 
Theoretically endowed with absolute perfection and self-suSiciencv, he is 
also endowed with personality, including such human frailties as jealousy 
and anger. 

But the Otympiam may alsir suggest certain disagreeable analogies. 
Among the masses of Christians, ritual has become as mechanical as tin; 
sacrifices once offered to the gods; sacramental ctunmitmon may give little 
real sense of union, especially to city men lacking any deep sense of na¬ 
ture. Tlioughtful Christians are troubled, as the Greeks were; bv tradi¬ 
tional practices and beliefs tliat they wish to honor, in respect for 
venerable tradition, but cannot really believe m. because of new knowl¬ 
edge and changing ideals. "One reason why it is so hard to please the 
gods," Jane Harrison noted, "is that it is so hard to know beforehand at 
what moment they will have ontgrow'n the sort of things wliich used to 
please them." One way of easing this difficulty is by remembering that 
liistoricany the morality of tiie gods Iios seldom been in advance of that 
of their worshipers. Loftier Tnoral, social ideals hove geneiaffv been the 
cause rather than the result of loftier conceptions of deity. So Aeschylus 
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tniight ZetiS to be just. And so Homer had given the Olympism their first 
lessons in areie^ 

S. HDMEH AND TEOY TnnOUCH TMII AC£$ 

In ai^ ^ge when educated men no longer read Greel:* it is hardly profit¬ 
able to discuss Ilomer's poetry iLs poetry^ Both sound and sense coine out 
differently in every transUtioit; one Avho goes frotn die Ilidd of Alexander 
Pope to the Z/W of W* H. D. Rouse might not realise that he was reading 
the same poem. Nevertheless, it must always he remembered that the great 
mao was proud to be a poet, achieved his greatness as a poet, and as sudi 
nude his lasting impression on Creek culture. The fact renmins that 
Homer's Troy—the literary, hirgdy fictitious Troy—has had incalculably 
more influence on hLitory than the actual one. Ktoept for the tliad^ die 
nine or the forty^ts Troys would be as unknnuti as thousands of 
unonymoiis settlements hin-ied in the mounds of «\5ia Miocr^ The story of 
what Homer did for lliunv the actual town, u as fabulous as any he wrote. 

Following the Trcijon War, tliuun sank into wretcfMxl obscurity, V\Tten 
the Creeks began settling In the Troad, such important cities as Abydus 
aud Luinpsacus grew up on the ahvays important HdlesponL hut Ilium 
remained n mere vdlago^ It commanded nothing now that the Creeks 
controlled the whole region about the HellesponL In the sixth century 
Adieus and Mitylene fought over the possession of nearby SJgeum, re^ 
putedly built out of the stones of Homer^s Troy, hut they did not bother 
about the real Troy. The \^iUage took on more importiiOE?e when Alexander 
the Great piously made It a pofis hm £nom tributep and Iiis sucoessor 
Lj-simachus built a new w'all aromid it; Troy VIII became the honotary 
capital of a little federation of towns in the TroacL But on the coast to 
the south Lysimaehiis built up a new dtyi Alexandria Troas^ whlclj soon 
dwarfed it. Troy renuiined a small towUp so poor, reported Demetrius of 
Scepsis, that it lacked even tile rtsofs. Demctiitis subjected it to further 
indignity by denying that it was the site of Homet^s Troy^ dismissing Its 
claims as mere prldcr Its pride migbt have suffered when the Cauls who 
crossed irmn Europe took a look at it but found it not worth sacking. It 
suffered materially as weU during the Midiridalic wars^ when it managed 
to catch die attention of one Flmbrifl$j a Raman traitor^ ho took it after a 
short siege* sacked it, slaughtered its inhabitants, and thereupon boasted 
that he had done in tm days what it bad taken the old heroes ten years 
to do, A survivor could only reply that they had no Hector to defend the 
city. 

Yel they sdU tiad Homer, Through all its misforhmes the town lived 
chiefly on its temple to the Trojan Athena^ a shrine for pilgrims because it 
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supposedly contained the urms of some of the old heroes* In other wofds^ 
the to^^Ti lived off Homer—there had actually been no Trojan Atliena or 
temple. Oni^e, to be sure, Athona did her part hy performing a miracle, 
recorded on a local monmnent^ but bei shrtne ^vus not a wotider-warking 
center* The pilgrims come in a purer piety, under the spoU of Homer. One 
would like to think tliat it was the spirit of Homer that coused Xences, 
after hi*! visit to the shnne, to burst into tears as he sat on a marble tlirone 
on a liili overlooking tlse HeUespnnt and contemplated his vast, sliining 
host. He felt a sudden pit)\ he told his uncle^ nt the thought that not n man 
in this host would be alive a hundred years Liter, “"And yet there are 
sadder things in life than that,'' replied the uncle, according to Herodotus^ 

Short as our time is, them is no man . . * who is so happy as not to have 
felt the wish-’I will not say once, but full nuinv a Htni^ —llmt lits wert dead 
rather tiiiui alhie. Calamities faff upon us, Mckne^ses vex and liarass us, and 
make He, short though it be, to appear lijng. So dentil, through the wreldjcd- 
neia of out lifCj is a most sv^'cet refuge to mir race: god, who give^ us the 

tastes that we enjoy of pk^int tuueSp Is seen, oi his very gift, to be envious- 

For Troy* however, the god liad one more gift—tbo greatest in its iik- 
tory, and the most impressive, irtinic tribute to the po’iver of Hotner* 
Rome, the mistress of tlie vvarld, became die daiigliter of his Troy. As the 
Romans conquered the Greek viorlA they w^exe won hy the mytli that tlm 
Trojan hero Aeneas was the fatlier of their rate. Tlus seems to be a pure 
myth, inasmuch as there is no historic evidence whatever to support it 
(though sdiobf? have spccubtt^ that the vanished Trojaus might pos¬ 
sibly be tbe mysterious Etruscans). One reason why the RE^mans wen? 
ready to believe it that they had started building llieir empire, ami 
tJie myth enabled them to pose ^ the natural heirs of Asia Minor. Thev 
were encouraged by some Greeks, likewise for politicH reasons^ the 
scholars of Pergamum worked industnously to fill out the details of the 
story Bt 8 tune when their King Attains welshed to cement his olhunce 
with Rome. By tlie end of the third centurj^ ;ii any rat^ the myth was 
widely accepted Homer had managed to prepare for it by arranging to 
have more gods intervene to save the life of Aeneas than that of anv 
other hero, Trojan or Achaean, and hy indjcatmg that he was to socceed 
Priam as king of the Tropns. Fiunlly It ivas immortiillzed by Virgil, whose 
AcneiJ told the whole story' of how Aeneas survix'ed tlio fall of Trnv and 
went on to found Rome. Virgils epic w as a conscious effort to do for the 
Romans what Homer had done for the Creeks. 

The new ora for Ilium began witli the coming of Jiilltis Caesar, after 
his defeat of Pompey. An .'irdcnl adnurer of Homer and Alexander, 
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Caesar traced lib descent to lulus^ the aleged son of Aeneas, He giianm' 
teed the freedom of mum, exempted it from toxaticn^ and even ccm- 
^idered making it the capital of the empire. Al last it became a real dtjr— 
Troy IX—if still a small one. Then the Emperor Augustus honored it by 
rebuilding on & grand scale the temple of Athena* Later emperors who 
vkited tlie holy city ranged from the benevolent Hadrian to the yicioos 
CarocaEo, who on starting a campaign in the East imitated .Alexander by 
offering sacrifices at IHum. Shortly thereafter ft was plundered by the 
Goths^ but it recovered to witness still another striking proof of the power 
of poetry^ or of sentiment. Constantine the Great actually started to build 
hb new capital here before settling on the far more advantageous site of 
Constantinople.^' 

Sentiment touched even the hearts of some early Cliristians^ the fierce 
enemies irf Homer^s paganism- Among die Iasi recorded scen^^s in the 
history of Ilium was a visit by the Emperor Julian the Apsistate, who vm 
shown around by Bishop Fegtisius. the local sltephetd, and was pleased to 
find the old altars still burning with sacrifices to flector. The good bishop 
explained tliat ft was natural for the inhabitants to venerate their great 
herOj just os it was for Christians to venenite their martyrs- Most Chris¬ 
tians, however, were not so tolerant of pagan piely^ or by now were simply 
Jgourant of Homer. Tlie city Inst tlie holy past that alone had kept It alive, 
and sank into obscorit)" agoinn \Vlien the Turks took over, they naturally 
ignored a site that had no natural advantages^ they built their forts farther 
tip the Dardanelles at Qianakkale, a little below tlie site where Xmces 
had built bis bridge. In the Truiid they were interested chiefiy in the 
ruins of Alexandria Troas. from which they carted so much stone to build 
in Istanbul that the site b known as Eski [Old) Istanbul. Tlie much 
Tunallcr city of Ilium served the humbler piupeses of nclglilxjring vil¬ 
lagers, and m time became simply a lifflock, a pashirage for sheep and 
goats. Homer could do nothing more for it until he inspired a passion in 
Heinrich Sdiliemann. 

Meanwhile an ironic kind of continuity was provided by venerable Mt 
Idap wliich through tlie ages has dCFmhjated the landscape. It was here 
that Zeus wTis seduced by Hera* who encouraged him by remarking bow 
shamdess it was to make love to so conspicuous 3 place; their nuptiat 
couch was a bed of cSover, crocus^ and hyadnthp which still bloom on the 

Had be not bi* mind^ hJatcry might haw bwn puufawolly tliffeinaiL 

Only the notuml sUrpilb of iht fbTtmf-capa:^! enahW the B™ivt[ne Empirts Jo 
vlv« Btunp flUacki ihraalened to topple it, partfciiLiriy tlw first pptat turge of 
tht Axnhs tfiat ttr^^slrned dl ^irtn^dom: wlijsrefts ttt ^eat rity of AleiaiuMfl 
Tmtu wof ilGicrt)c>L] os early os ihe eleventh Ercolury^ unable To withitBiid the: raids 
of plrqtH. 
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slopes in the spring. Here Aphrodite and Anehhes tnade Iove> to give 
birth to Aeneas. Botli couples were no doubt drawn to the mouBtain ua- 
csDnsciomly by the presence of tlie Great Mother, who had dwelt there 
since long before their time. Helen of Trey was related to her* for among 
the Dorians she was worshiped as a vegetation ddty. Hence Ida remained 
a holy mountain even under Turldsh rule. In this century the Creeks of 
tJie vicinity still went to ft to celebrate an annual festfvrd on August 15| 
the ancient day of the Great Mother, though the)' now called her the 
Virgin Marj\ The mountain was sacred as well to Moslem nomads, pos¬ 
sibly in the name of sorne Moslem s^t, but actually because of the name¬ 
less sanctity that has attac))cd to ^high placeSi^ as to caverns, siiK« 
prehistoric times. Thk kind of sanctity Homer had outgro^vn* 

But all this while the literar)' Troy lived on. Homers heroes^ who had 
snich a passion for fame^ have won n tnore glorious and cudnring fame 
than the>* ever dretuned of^ in a for greater world than they kncw« Even 
in Hades lliey might take some comfort in the thought that few mounrehs 
of great empires are better known tJian they are^ a nd that perhaps no 
woman except Mary Is so well known a$ Hdba of Trey, die “single 
Spartan girP over whom they so absurdly fought 


CHAPTER IV 


MiUhis: The Birth oj the Modem World 


1 . THE ANCZEKT BAST 

THE MODEIRN Western worl<i, it is often soid^ was born in the Greek 
cities of iDtda toward the close of the eighth centuiy ilc* Ib proud chil- 
chcQ should therefore take note that this blessed event occurred in wluit is 
known as the "Orientar period of Greek calttire. Ceographicsilly, Greece 
faces Ea$t, and as it cmei^ged £rmn the dnik age foUowiiig the fall of 
Mycenae^ it drew extensively on the cultuml capital of the East. The 
Greeks in A$ia Mhiot were stimulated hy closer associatiou with older 
peoples^ who began educating them long liefore Horner^ t eachin g them 
new arts and skills. They ow^ most of all, directly aud indirectly, to the 
art and leamitig of Egypt and Msopotamiad 
Now^ our incalcubhle debt to ie andent peopl<^ of the Near East 
gives reason for some embarrossmflnt as weU as humility. 1 do not believe 
that we can do full [iistioc to these peoples. To the Greeks they wa-e sdl 
barbarians*'—not savages^ but aliens* men who nugliC have admirable 
Qualities, yet w^e strangely content to live without freedom and fco be¬ 
lieve without reason. To us^ as spirihio! descendants of tlie CreekSp they 
inevitably seem as allien, and more remote* When we are fasemated by 
them it is usually because of their exotic ejuahty, their strange differences 
from us. or now and then surprise at the discovery that they could be very 
human after all We cannot really share their distinctive thought and 
feeling about the cosmos and the gods. While specialists puzzle over the 
precise meaning of ibeir key terms, the most sympatliEUc students of their 
great societies^ such as Henri Frankfort, are likdy to combat Western pTe|- 
udice by insisting that their values are incommensurate with our own; 
blit if so, I again conclude that we cannot know them intimflte^'^ esm 
uo more shed otir values than shed our sldns. Or if I am exaggerating 
these difficulties, at least it is well to stress them at the tjutset Simply be¬ 
cause we have grown more hLstoric^-minded, more objective, capable 
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of a more s)TT]pathclic uaderstandmg of other raltujeSp we should realize 
tint vve are creaLures of our own history, imd caa never achieve complete 
objectivity or perfect uudot^tundiag. 

Yet we must still try to iiTiderstaDdj of course. We owe thi$ effort to our¬ 
selves for the sake of self-kiiowledgep as well as to dead peoples for 
humanity s sake, Tlie hislorfcal and aniitropological research of oui time 
has made it both a speeiaJ privilege and an iptellectuaJ duty. For at least 
we can now go far toward a better understanding. 

To a Westom eye tliere is a depressing sameness m the outame of the 
Eastern adventures in civilization- so let us first remark tlie dJversitj' and 
spontandt)' of these early adventures. By 2300 B.c. there were three in¬ 
dependent civilizaboAS^ in Stimer, Egj'pt, and I ndia. All rested on the 
same basic discoveries and itiventioni’ all Nourished iu great river voUej's 
by means of irrigation and drainage sy-stems; all were connected m a 
trade network. But each was pursuing an original course^ develiiping its 
ouTi culture. Aheady the ''static East* was a welter ol activity—as it 
would remain down to uur own time, in aLonost every" century one or more 
of its diverse peoples heirig on the move, embarked on commercialp 
military, or religious adventure. 

Tile Egyptians in particular developed a unique clviUzatJonp quickly 
adapting to tlieir distitictive purposes whatever skilU they learned from 
Sumer+ WTiereas Sumerian civilfaiitiou arose in indepCndeDt cities, ruli3d 
by gods, wliich later formed temporEiry kingdoms but u<i\'er became a real 
natiemp \he Egyptians dated their hbtoty from the unification of ihe land 
in a royal, largely rural domain^ by a king (or Pieties of kings) kno^^m as 
Menes; and they always remained a nation. Tliey were united in the 
belief that their welfare dcpondecl wholly upon Pharaoh. Tlieif earliest 
AVTiting appears in legends on royaj monuments or on seals identifying 
royal officii; tbeh early roonumental architecture mi the temple 
but the pjTamid, the royal tomb, built grandly in stone Instead of tlie 
brick that the Sumerians bad taught them to make-, their art had cliiefly 
royal or historical tathia- than religious themes, Tliey^ had much more 
confidence in man's powers than the Sumerians had. For nature was much 
kinder to the Egyptians, They lived in a sheltered land of perpetual sun¬ 
shine, witli no dangerous enemies on theii borders^ and with Use munff- 
icent Nile tliat could be oouuted on to bring the life-giving waters every 
year on schedule. In this favored, unchanging land the Egyptians 
ceived their ideal of on immutable society' completely ordered and per¬ 
manently maintained by divine power In the person of Phitraoh, himself 
diviiie. nit was an Ideal,** wrote Henri Fmnkfort, “which ought to thrill a 
historian by its lewelty', for it falls wtirdy outside the experience 
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of Greek OT Roman or Modetti Man. . * It represents u hamiDny between 
and tlis divine whidi is beyond our boldest dreams.** It is peflmps 
KEil reaUy so cove) or tiiriUiJig, in view of the Bj'zanline Empire and die 
ideal of tho medieval Papacy; but the Egyptians mcne nearly realized it, 
and clung to it for over two thciusajid years. 

Hence the rule of Pli^raoh was not the simple d-espotism that it may 
seem to us. Nothing in Egyptian tradition suggests tliat this order was im¬ 
posed by violence, and certainly it remained government by popiilar con¬ 
sent—die masses never rose up against Fbar^ob. Tf they comphiinedt as 
men often do, of the dispensations of Pron'idence, they did not dream of 
kicking out Frovidcuc& During the Old Kingdonip which ^lablishcd the 
basic, enduring forms of their dvilkatiou, the Egyptians appear to have 
been s\ipremely confident of their destiny under Plinraoh^ The wealth 
they sc|uandcred on their tombs lias suggested a morbid obsession with 
death that lovers of Greece are wont to contrast with the Greek zest for 
life, but In fact tlipxe was nothing sad in their elaborate preparations for 
death. They had tlie happy befirf that they cotiM take it with them-all 
of it -45 they followed Pharaoh into tlie Beyondn HhioTlans now picture 
die early Egyptians as bustling ejctmverts, pragmatic, optimistic, thor¬ 
oughly dirv^oted to the goods of tliLs world; and though we may suspect a 
degree of eiaggeration in tliis corrected portrait, the art of tlieir tombs 
c^tpresses an unmistakahio delight in nature and life. For the upper 
clftssGS, at leasti the Old Kingdom seems to have been a gulden age. It 
was ut once e^aibcrantly creative and deliR^tely appreciative, enjoying a 
way of life that was no doubt too complacent, and not very spintuak but 
Was refined, gracious, geniaL lit by humor os well as splendorn And they 
knew u would go on forever. Tti^ Ffanraohs to come would be the somt 
as die Pharaohs that had been, and diere would he no new thing under 
the stiu because Pharaoh in effect was the sun. 

It vcas accord! nglv a terrific shock W'hen the Old Kingdom ccdlapseci, 
about iiJOO B.c,^ and a period of anarchy ensueJ. We have no txoubfe 
underjlandmg tlie respciuse of ihe Egyptians ► In despair, fome took to the 
later religious view of death a$ a release from this life Otliers begau fe 
doubt thp afterlife, and drew the familiar conclusion; "’Behold, no one 
who goe^ over there can come back flgainl'*—$o ^make hohdoy, and “let 
thy desire flourish.” But still others groped for high'S^'ii more enduring 
values. There were glimmeriDgs of ide^ of righleousoess and social 
justice^ anticipatiog the prophets of Israel, just as Ikhnaton, the first reli- 
gioiis refonuer knowTi to hikiOiy'^ was later to anticipate the idea of One 
God. In the Coffin Text, a god announced that he bod created all meu 
equal, made the Nile to overflow for the benefit of rich and poor alike. 
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and given aU access to the kingdom of the dead. The afterlife wns in fact 
made mine dfimocratic. Nobles freely daimed speekl privileges of ad¬ 
mission that had once been reserved for Fiiaraoh, and lltere is some evi¬ 
dence that even the lower classes shared in the new hopes. At the same 
lime ihe idea of a jadgment of the dead entered Fchgimis liistory: paradise 
Iiad to be earned by good conduct. Osiris now embarked on the career 
that w;is to make him, \vitii his consort Isis, the most popular of the 
Egyptian gods, and tlje most spirhua] uf the dying gods before Christ 

Apparently lie had been In Egypt from the beginning. Like the other 
dying gods, Osiris began Ufe as a fertility^ god^ and as such he inspired 
the usual phallic simplicities. Some portraits of him* Fraser observed, 
“indicate in the plainest way that even in death his generative virtne was 
not ejctiuct but only sus|>ended, ready to prove u source of life and fer¬ 
tility to the world when the opportunity should offer." But in time he bc^ 
came more Ghristlike than the otlier dying gods. He dominated hk sister- 
wife Isis, who was not a Great Mother. He defeated death once and for 
aU; the Egyptians made mudi less of his suffering and death than of his 
role as king of the dead. Most important, he become a judge who ceased 
prnmkmg resurrection by merely ritual or sacramcnlal means. Recorded 
professions made by the dead at hk judgment bar reveal that he tried to 
liold them up to a moraUtj' as left}' as that of tlic Ten Cnuumndments 
{though it is not clear iivliat fate be impoaed on the wicked). And like 
Christ* he may have been a real man. While Egyptian traditions gave 
diverse accounts of bis career, they all agreed that he bad been a great 
and good king tm earth* who not only taught in's people bow to cultivate 
grain bnt gave them laws/ On aU counts^ Ostris inspired a more fervent 
and prolonged devotion tlian any other pagan deity except the Great 
Mother. In the fourtli century after Christ* St. Athanasius was hoirifled 
to see Egyptians stiH tnourning his titual death. 

By this time such devotion was pithetie. Egypt had long since Icwt the 
spirit that created the forms of its civilization* and was preserving only 
the forms* the dead letter* in tlie slavish piety that has made it a bvword 
for petrified life in death, its fellah the symbol of the silent, viewless* 
hopeless peasant Yet this tenacity also calls for some respect, or even 
such as the Greeks felt for venerable Egypt. The fixed forms of its 
culture had long represented a reasonable pride in an achieved stabilitv. 
They' had permitted the development erf the richest art before the Greeli, 

> sign of his hum&tiity ti diat ihrEfiet OTmed pints of his body* which hnEl 

bwn diimcfmbBtcd &itd scattered btfnrc he vras revived by the sun gi:>d Ra, Tlw 
Egyptuiu wm rwt tn^ibled by the thet both Ahydas md Memphis hed hk 
hc^ mad niiioy other iturinei a leg— gny imuv than medical Ckr|stmn.i were troubled 
by ill the headj of John tlie B^ptkt Owited by difiefent churcheju 
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an art marked by cnffrgy and vigor as well as exceptional reGneinent and 
grace. As we contemplate its most convcnUana] expressions—the massive 
solidity of its pyramids* the unblinking stare of its rigid status* the stereo- 
ty'ped figures ra regular rows—w'e may feel something of the Egyptian 
sense of the immortal and immutable, or of stiporiority over the pa^^big 
show of history. History^ finally caught up with Egypt- but only China can 
rival it for longevity, and China w^as much like it in its patience^ mdustry* 
and stubborn des^odon to its own tradition. By contrast America has lived 
a briefi noisy hourn 

The later societies of the Near East were much less original than either 
the Sumerian or the Egyptian, but tliey hav'^e some cUim upon our sym¬ 
pathy even apart from their abstract *'oontrlbutionsr (And let us never 
forget that the most sjnnpathetic historian can never do justice to the 
drama of fndlions of human beingsi—very human beings to whoiti life 
meant something rather different from wimt appears m our histories^ and 
ahvays meant much mnre.) Hammurahi of Babylon declared a high re^ 
sponsibilit)^ in the preamble to his law code: die gods tutd sent ’^mc, 
Hammurabi, the obedient god-f^iring prince, to cause righteousness to 
appear in the land, to destroy the eiril and the wicked^ that the strong 
harm nut the weak** In this spirit the gods themselves were showing some 
concern for righteoirsness. Enlil, tlae loading god of the Sumeriaias, had 
beccuie fatherly and beneficent, seeming unhappy when he had tn send 
the tempests and fires decreed by the assembly of the gods. Maiduk ol 
Babylon, who replaced EnliJ by right of military' conquest, nevertheless 
took OD some ethical responsibilities a$ the supreme god of a state with a 
code of Iaw\ The BabyZoniaus may still appeal to the religious conscience 
by their painful efforts to hold the gods to the higher standards of Justice 
they bad developed. So the author of ’^Ludlul Be] Nemeqj* wrestled with 
the insoluble problem of evib a thousand years before Job. The hero is a 
righteous man wha is afflicted, and like Job finally reconciled and re¬ 
warded—but only after acknowLedging more plaijily tliat divine standards 
£tre Incomprehensible tn m^i 

What to one’s heait seems bad is good before one^s god 

^^Tio may comprehend the mind of gods in heavenV depth? 

The thoughts of a god are like deep waters, who could fathom them? * 

In their efforts to fatbom (hem, the later priests of Babylon bccamo the 
most famous astronomers of antiquity, and mude its most enduring con- 
tributian to posterity- Withont instruments, they built up a remarkable 
body of exact knowledge, arriving at some estimates more accurate than 


* Traaslatioii by IL A. Fnmkfort. 
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tbos« ol Ptolemy, or eveo of Copemieus. Tlie Ca-eti \vcre tlie first to 
ucknowledge their indebtedness to tliese vAse then, whose lore was to 
guide the three Magi to ClirisL 

It is harder to feel sjTiipttthy for the arrogant AAsyrian^ who overthrew 
Babylon and became iamous for their crueltyi but a cold-blooded lui- 
tarian must pay them some CrSbute too. The first people to dremo of w^orld 
empire^ lliey were also the first to organhw and adnuoister one over a 
large area. They likewise anticipated the Homans by carefully proserving 
the culture of the Babylonians, much as tlie Eomans took over the Creek. 
To Ashmhanipai, the last of their great rulers, we axe indebted for the 
two great libraries that he collected at Nineveh, as well as for the superb 
reliefs in his palace, the finest examples of Assyrian art, The “Age of 
Ashurbanipar {609-626) is among the notable epochs m the history of 
(nilture. And tlm moriiueh himself, so forbidding in his sculptured majesty, 
suddenly comes to life as an unhappy old man, lamenting the strange evil 
that befalls even holy kings "I did well unto god and man, to dead and 
living- Why Itave sickness, ill-health, misery, and mb fortune befaUen mo? 
I cannot do away %vj£h the strife in my country and tlae dissensjons in mv 
family, Diitnrbmg scandals oppress me always. Misery of mind and of 
Besh bow mo doHSts; with cries of woe I bring my days to an end." Witliin 
Q few years all Assyria was to cry out as Its empire crashed and Nineveh 
was sacked by the Scythhins and the Persians. 

These Persians, who finalty lead us to the Greeks, first w-rote a glorious 
enough chapter of their own. They silcuoed the ghost of Ashnrbanipa! by 
creating not only the greatest but the most civilized empire yet knotvn to 
history. Their early kings were remarkable rulers, with an eye to eeo- 
nomjcs. While organizing their empire in provinces under satraps, thev 
unified and strcngtiicndd it by such meaMires as standardizing weights, 
issuing an imperial comage, and building impKsrial highways fined with 
caravansenn, including the "“Royal Road" from Saidis to Susa traveled bv 
Herodotus. Herodotus testified to their most statesmanlike qualities^ 
their justice and their llberalitj-. The Per.dans did not eiisbve tlie peoples 
they coiKiucred, imr despise tliem; they respected other cultures, freely 
adopting customs, techniques, and arts superior to llielr own. Th^- were 
so generous to the Jews that Isaiah liallcd the Emperor C>Ttis as a Mes¬ 
siah. In partieuW the>- respected ihe Creeb, from whom thev learned 
much (unfortunately indudLng the custom of pederasty]. Altogeth^, the 
Persians laid the foundations of the later Hellenistic and Roman eraphes 
inaugurating tlic cosmopolitan era that to la£t until the coming of the 
Turks. 

Hwodotus also admired their strenuous moral code, which was dis- 
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tinguisbi^d by it$ upon tmtkFulness as ivdj valofn Persiiiri 

seriptures tanglu that p^jury was as bad its a hundred heresies. And 
tlicugh in time iho Persians learned an alnipst Christian horror o£ heresj% 
first they produced one of tlie greatest of religious prophets—Zoroirs-ler^ 
His Gospel was a pure monotbcum \si\h a lofty ethic. Ahura-Ma^da^ die 
one true Cod^ req_uired of ttuin primarily not ritual service but purit)' of 
life, or righteousnosji and good thought As a god of perfect goodness he 
was not responsible for the os'll on earth, but was in constant struggle 
with the Evil Spirit Man liad the prisilcge and die duty of aiding hun in 
tills straggle, w'liich finally would end ia tlie triumph of righteousness and 
the last judgnienr. Salvation lay wholly in a strenuous moral life, not in 
escape from life or a ritual resurrection. Like fill the higher religions, 
Zoroastrianism became radically different from the teaching of its founder; 
he was made flivine and soon lost sight oL w^hilo the Lord of Evil 
acquired more power and generated a sharp dualism. But In diis process 
Zoroastrianism deeply influenced Judaism and Christianity'^ where Satan 
tit last came into bis own. 

Still, this noblest creatlou of the Persians did nut endure. In a much 
corrupted form, Zoroastrianism succumbed to Mohainn>edanism; today 
it survives only as a minor sect, conflued to some hundred thousand 
Parsecs tn EndLi. Othmvisa tlae Petsiiins left little murk on the world they 
once owTied—and least of oil on Ash Mioor. Their chief claim to historical 
importance is that they came face to face with the Greeks in the ’^Vest, uml 
eventually drew them into the East. And so they recall me to my main 
theme. 

Now even apart from its brevity, this snr>^ey of the ancient East may be 
deemed unjust. While indicfiting the achievements stressed by the most 
sympalhctic ikisiorians of these pt^uplta* I Iiave dwelt nn what we am 
admire, or in efiect have held them up to our standards, not tbirir own. 
Vet there is no escaping siich habits of judgment. And no absolute need 
of escaping therm Tliey Ojfe quite natural as we study history' for our own 
living purposes; the>' quite proper, so long as we we conseious df 
wliat we are doing and do It in a humane spirit; In the end they are esseii:- 
tial since it is our business as thinkers to judge. Nor must our judgments 
be mere culttiml prefudices. Granted that our standards are finite and 
paitia]^ condJtbned by our culturey ukimateiy subjective, still they are not 
arbitraryj wholly conditioned, simpitj subjecth^e. We know much moi^ 
than these anrient peoples knew* if only because w^e know' all of them 
and aUn the Creeks; and w'e mtist believe dial knowledge counts for 
sometidng. To say only that their valui» are inctkmjiH’nsurale with ours, 
or that we should try to judge tJieni only bv thdr own standards, Is to 
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surrender the value of our measure of detachment our virider pHSpective, 
our more erteusive eiperience, our awareness of thtferent possibilities of 
Jife^ur profits from the study of history. 

We may begin with fairly obvious judgments of these peoples by their 
own standards, which included some notions of decency and justice. In 
their own day the Assyrians made a oame for themselves by their abomi¬ 
nable cruelty. They accordingly earned their fate: no other great empire 
disappeared from history so quickly and so utterly. If they contributed 
sometlung to die organization of the Persian Empire, they otherwise left 
scarcely a trace-except for the memory of their cruelty peserved by the 
Hebrews. Nineveh was not erven a name to Xenophon and the Ten 
Tlwmsand, who marched by the site two centuries after its destmetion. 
Let us grant the Assyrians no doubt had a different opinion of them¬ 
selves, that all peoples have been guilty of cruelty, that atrocities are stifl 
common in our own world, that political authorities may still justify Uiem 
as necessary expedients. But who mourns the fall of Nineveh? Wlio w'ilJ 
openly defend cruelty on principle? 

The goals of the ancient East likewise tnduderl some simple, univenal 
goals. Its peoples wanted material and spiritual weU-being; ot to put it 
simply, they wanted to enjoy life. Tlicy prayed to their gods for what men 
still pray for: good crops, good health, successful ventures, children, a 
long life. Ln the Jigbl of these simplicities let us consider the Issue raised 
by the divine Pharaoh, the heart and soul of the favored land of Egypt It 
is 'revealing," wrote Henri Frankfort, that “during Egypt’s long history 
no attempts to oveitlu-ow the escLsting order were made." The question is: 
What dote this reveal? 

For Frankfort it was the basic contentment of the Egyptians, the 
general success of their ideal. Hie service of Pharaoh, which at first 
glance looks like slavery in die grattOcatiun of a mnnstrous conceit, un¬ 
questionably had an ideal aspect that was very real to the Egyptians. 
Pharaoh might have, and often did display, a liigh sense of responsibility 
in his divine role. Ordinary Egyptians mlglit feel eaalted by the assurance 
that a divine power was visibly m charge of their affairs, daily on the job. 
Although they were never really free, always liable to conscription in the 
service of Pharaoh, they might enjoy a psychological security, deepened 
by religious emotioQ, which Western workers evidently do not get from 
their social seemity programs. 

How they actually did fee! live can never know for cerinin^as imiaj 
we hardly ever hear the voice of the common mnn. But Pharaoh had to 
rule through a bureaucracy, which could obriously he oppmsive. Wliile 
Frankfort was pleased to cite the testament of one overseer who declared. 
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“I did not take away a man s daughter nor Im field/ this clearly icnpfies 
that other ovesrseers did take away daughters and fields. The evidence 
from other rjtiirrters is ctmflicLing, Although the scribes Lend to emphasize 
tlie poor lot of the peasants, they may have exaggerated it to set ofi their 
own exalted position. (*Put vmting in thy heart/ ran their tj'pical advice 
to EgypHaoi youth, “so that thou mayest protect thine ov^n person trom 
any lalwr and be a respected officlnL^) Although the sculptors and 
painters generally portray a cheerful, ligiit-hfiarted people, they may Imve 
been flattering their wealthy patrons, or making out a good case for them 
to present to the fudge In the undeTworld, Tlie chirJ reason for suspect¬ 
ing diat the lot of the Egyptian masses was unenviahle is tlie uncertainty 
about their prospects in die hereafter^ the great white hope of Egyptian 
life, lliero Is no evidence that they diared in this hope dtiriag die glorious 
Old Kingdom, and only slight evidence lliat ihe hcreaftef might have 
been opened to them in the Middle Kingdom. Nolx>dy sirgucs that they 
were lively or gay in the last thousand years of Imperial Egypt's history. 

Tliat tlie Egjptians never attempted to overthrow the cristiug order 
might also reV(^ sheer ignorance and iaertifl^ Their I^clief that their 
whole clvilLsation depended on the divine PfiHnioh—thflt hs alone acted, 
and acted alone—was literally preposterous; and it is certain that Egypt 
paid a hcavj- price for its ideal of liarmony, llie proper maintcnaDco of 
Pharaoh in the life to cs>me was n huge drain on the national resources. 
One evident reason for the collapse of the Old Kingdcm, .An immtmse 
amount of labor and wealth went into the great pyramids, mslead of into 
provision for die needs of an increasing population. Tlie Pharaohs saddled 
future genenitions as well with thdr costs by esemptliig pyramid to^vT^Ji 
from alt Further service to the state, at the same time granting them per¬ 
petual endowments to lake eternal care of the royal tombs. After the end 
uf the Old Kingdom the Pharaohs were still woTEhiped and served lavishly 
—but not wholeheartedly, to judge by the many ’^execration texts" 
ceremoniady cursing their enemies, and by the continual robberj^ of their 
tombs. The New Kingdom, which brought imperial grandeur under such 
nilers as Ramses D. brought with it a harsher aullioritarianism, gtosser 
corruption, and still josser us ten ta lion. The divine Pharaolis now acted 
like mere supentien, vain and vulgar. They plastered Egypt with inscrip- 
tiems boosting of their prowess, pictures showing them defeating whole 
armies smglehanded, while rows of little Egyptians cleaned up die Httb 
enemies^ 

By this time the little Egyptians symbolize an utter absurdity: that 
men should consent to live and die to feed so colossal a conceit. They 
were ako supporting an immensely rich priesthood, w-hich had risen tn 
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power as the prestige of the Pharaohs declined, and which was a further 
source of coirupiioii, apathy, and waste- The temples came to own some¬ 
thing like one out of evn^- five Egyptians and s still greater poportion of 
the bitd. The priests earned their keep in part by dremnventing the moral 
requirements for admission into paradise; they sold charms and magic 
passports tfiat contained verdicts of acquittal in advancti. Tlie iiolv men 
**f Egypt most clearly illustrate the cunclusion of John Wilson's sym¬ 
pathetic lUstoty: a people who had once caught a distiint glimpse of the 
Promised Land ended by wimdering for centmies in ilie Wilderness, 
resigned, devoted to an ideal of ^silence,* lost tn all hope except magic. 
Wilson acknowledges that Egypt not only proved unable to realize the 
promise of her beginnings, but mado relatis'ely slight Intellectual and 
spiritual contributions in view of her size, wealth, and longevity. It k 
fitting that her most enduring works remain the pyramids. They are 
motuunents to the majesty of her [deal, and to its basic absurdity; to the 
promise of her beginnings, and to its curse. They faded even in their 
primary purpose as sacred houses for tlic dead, for they wru’c alu'ays 
desecrated by robbers. They seiv'cd chiefly to inspire the Egyptian masses 
to endure^-blludly, without question, without need. 

So men also endured in Mosoputamia, under all its dilfereDt rulers. If 
we hear iif occasional disorders jind royal assassinatkins, we never bear of 
popular revoliitfons in tho name of riglits Ixt life, liberty, or the pursuit of 
Itappiness, The people hud no such constitutional rights. At best they- liad 
good laws, often proclaimed as measures to protect the weak from the 
strong, but always protlaimed by the Great King^by “me, Hammurabi." 
Generally the bws favored tlie moneyed classes, protecting the creditor 
tnme tbiUi tlie debtor, setting maxitnum rather than minimum wages. 
.Always th^' vrere royal favors, subject to change at tire royal discretion. 
If men complained, they did not question the royal authority. As Ham¬ 
murabi said, he was sent by the gods (o light up the land"; and this was 
the only sourw* of light known to Mesopoianua since the Flood, when 
"kingship descended from the gods." The social order was as immune to 
fundamental criticism as the order of natnre, for both were divindv 
ordained. 

In this respect the great Persian Empire represented no real advimce 
Herodotus tells a characteristic story of C.imbyses, the son of its founder 
Cyrus. Wishing to many his sister. Cambyses' called in the royal judees 
to Inquire whether tbi:re was a law ptfrmitting this practice; the wise 
judges answered that lluw could find no such Iiiw, but they did find one 
"that the king of the Persians might do whatever lie plcus^." The Great 
King Darius vouched for the isscntial tnilh of tlie story in one of Lis 
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royal inscriptions: "This land Faisa* which Ahnra-Mazda has granted 
mo * * . by the favor of Ahura-Mozda and of me, Darius die king, it hm 
no tear of an enemy*” HL? successoi^ aU dwelt on the theme of me and 
Cod, in boastful inscriptions that somew^hat belie the Persian reptitadon 
for truthtelling* They also fixed the pattern of the Ori^tal monairliy 
that was lo recur down through the Ottoman Empire ? a period of military 
expansion, under vigorous kings; a much longer period of degeneratim 
under feeble^ ocFrnipt, or vicious kings who rose or fdl by the intrigues 
of eunuchs and the bdics of the hm^m; and at all times a barbaric 
splendor at the court* where all prostrated themselv^^ before the purpled 
autocrah Jn particular the later kings of Persia antidpated ilie Ottoman 
idea of how to make a throne secure, murdering all therr hrotherr as they 
ascended it. After the opening chapters, the history of the Persian Empire 
mokes dismal reading even in the account of A. T, Olmstoad—an ‘"objec¬ 
tive'^ historian who tries to build up the Persians by disparaging the 
Greeks and the Hebrew’s. Meanwhile ZnroastriiUiism was token over by 
the Magi, %vlio reverted to polytheism and ritual magiCp^ grew fanatical in 
their insistence on ceremonial and doctrinal purit)', and became symbols 
of Oriental wisdom. 

The basic issue here is not merely the shortcomings of Oriental law' or 
the abuses of Oriental monarchy—such fadings am common to all 
societies. It is an essential foiling, due to an essential irratiunaiity. Obe¬ 
dience to the gods and the Great King remained the nding principle of all 
the societies of the ancient East. It bred the \'irtues of patience and ford' 
hide, it rnight appear as fervent devotion, In time ft could lead to tlie 
wisdom of resignation or the holiness of renunchition; yet it always looks 
slavish because it was not a free choice but on unreasoned obedience, to 
an arbitrary authorfty- The rare spirits vjho advctihired never proclaimed 
an ideal of free choice or advenhire. Priests* scribes, a.stronamers—all the 
holy and the learned men continued to serve the gods nr the god'ldngs, 
not the Mnufu unity. None led any popular movement toward enlighten- 
meiit freedom, err siicioJ reform. 

It is hard for us, once more, actually to feel oU the sympathy that in¬ 
tellectually we may extend to these peoples, llicii most wonderful 
achievements do not seem wonderful because they have become part of 
our heritage^ and are taken for granted. Their iimltations axe glarings and 
likely to seem shocking. In humanity we should not judge too harshly 
their irrationalities and barbarities^ which were aiithorired hy age-old, 
universal tradition—and which persist in the twentieth century. Yet la 
iuimanlty we must fudge^ declare the irratiofiaj and barbarous—if only 
because they still persist. And in any case> on any grounds, must 
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te$Jh.e the great diQercncc that was made in niaus life by the rise of the 
Creeks, Only by contrast with the ancient East can we Fully appreciate 
their singular achievement, which lias akio been obscured by familiarity. 


2 . THE B1S£ oi' lOVlA 


On the coast south of the Tmad the Aeoliairs founded Cjme, according 
to Strabo the "largest and best" of their cities. Although one legend made 
it the birthplace of Homer, few Creeks believed thisj to them "Cymeatt* 
was a synonym for stupidity, Strabo reports that it took the Cymeans 
three hundred years to get the idea of levying tolls for the use of their 
harbor, during which time the city received no revenue of atry kind. "It 
was late before they perceived that they inhabited a city tying on the 
sea.* Hesiod's father was among the duU-witted, for he migrated from 
Cyme to Boeotia, another B^cultuial region that became proverbial for 
stupidity. Irr Works ond Dat/i) Hesiod suggested that he himself lacked 
wit and spirit Whiie describing the wretched life of the farm, with its 
thankless toil, he pictured it as the "naturaP life for rwftn warning against 
the foolishness of going to sea and tradings and as a prfmitiv'ist he mis^ 
took the dawn nf Greece for a twilight, calling his era the Iron Age-tbe 
lost stage in dr^eneration from the Golden .\ge. Centuries later. Cvme 
had a livelier son in the liistorian Ephorus, author of a book on inven- 
dons, but the city had yet to perform any exploits worth commemnnitin<r. 
Wishing at least to mention Ids country'men in his history, Ephorue could 
and no better way of slipping them in than by rcniarktag. "At this bme 
the Cymeans were at peace,** 

No doubt tlie Ionian Greeks were much amused by his embarrassment, 
They had known from the beginning what it meant to have a city lying 
on the sea, and we may he confident that they charged tagh enough talk. 
No one ever accused them of dullness. All their cities afforded plenty of 
material for historians; they tncludcd such celebrated ones as Miletres 
Ephesus. Samos, Chios, and Smyrna—the latter taken aw'ay from the 
Aeolians.^ It was in these cities that life as we know It began, A new kind 
of splendor now enters history, not regal and pompous, but bright and 
buoyant. It glows in works of art inspired hy an evident joy in ereaUon 
and a zest for life amounting to a holy passion. It appears ’in vivid per¬ 
sonalities, of indiridualists expressing their own thought and feeling in¬ 
stead of recording or adorning the monotonous annals of Great Kings It 
envelops the free, full, many-sided life of the po/fa-thc first “open 
sodely." How much came out of this po/is is indicated bv the many 


• The reft of the orisiiuil twelve tonitiT* ciHes were Prtene, ,Myio Lebedus Tj*rtc 
OaOTnteiMe. Erytbrac. Phoeaefl, and Gilophon-the only one that lay inlarst ' ^ 
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terms of Creek origin, such os philosophy* theobgyj ethics, poMcSj phys¬ 
ics. aesthetics, comedy^ tragedy, and history itself. But |he essential fact is 
that die Creeks became fully conscious^ and selfHXjascious, Although moB 
in the East had made himself, he did not see IwmseU os a maker. Now man 
realized the wonderful pctentialides of the human spirit for knowing, 
feeling, and striWng, pursuing truth, beauty, and goodness. 

This spirit natxirally got the lonians into trouble. They became con¬ 
scious of pKsblems that do not botlier peoples who Jive simply by custom^ 
in obedience, on faith; in choosing their own ends, they discovered the 
hamds of free choice. At times they might have envied the slogg;£sh Cy- 
mejms, for they were seldom ut f«?ace^ They thentselves acquired an even 
worse tepntatioii in the Greek world fur the sms of wealth and ease. They 
could indeed be very foolish in their cleverness. And ultliough we, thedr 
heirs, mu$t fijst marvd at tlieir achievement we may be further em¬ 
barrassed as we try to understand it. Little h known of their early his- 
tniy. Tile cities to which we owo our being are still buried; eaoavations 
at these sites have usimUy stopped at the rielleriistii>Roinan level, to pre¬ 
serve Its more speetitculor remniiis, Homer lio.^ practically nothing to say 
about the lonions. They had no Heroic Age, and thdr arrival in Asia 
Minor was not *Tiistoric.^ 

From the beginning they were a mongrel people of uncertain origins. 
Although they appear in the Bible as the sons of *Yavan,’* the Creek Ion* 
they had no common ancestor* They liked to believe that they come from 
Athens, as some of them almost certainly did, but thej* did not speak the 
same language; Herodotus noted four clifF4ei'ent dialecte in Ionia. Tliere h 
little doubt that lliey were pushed out of Greece, by eitlio- the invading 
Dorians or the dispossessed Achaeons, and came to Asia Minor as 
^migrib, not as conquerors. Tlaeir legends indicate that they met some 
resistance but do not teU of a glorious conquest They had the good 
fortune to arrive at a time when there was no impcfial power fa the 
Aegean region. The Hittite Empire was no more; Egypt had Mdthdrawn 
witliJn its borders^ to devote to a pious ajcliaism what spirit it had lefr, 
tlie Assyrian Empire etpauded chiefly to the south, impinging on the 
Greek world only in Cilicia in southern Asia Minor; and the Phrygiaii 
kingdom was apparently content to hold ib own in the interioTx At that 
ft took the fonmns a long time to estabti^b tbeimelves securely among the 
small nations or tribes that occupied the coastal region. Nor did they eva^ 
establish a nation. Thry w^e held together by pride in their commDn 
name, and celebrated an aimuaj festival at the Fan-ltiuiuin, a temple on 
the promontory of Mt Mycole; but Tania* remained a congeries of 
scattered dtJes. No vestige remoina nf their Pan-Ionium* 


no 
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N^ev^ieless tbeir selllcoabtit in Asia Minor was a Tea] advenhue, 
somewhat li]ce that of the American frontier. If the\' did not have to clear 

for^fste ot tleyl with savages^ they were boldly starting life over again, In 
a land nf opportimily libit aJso called for enterprise, TcsaurctffiiljiesSp imd 
courage. Their cities w^e emtposts. which they had to hold without tlie 
support of a powerful mother country. As they prospered thej.^ lived on an 
advancing frontier, founding new colonies in which enterprising spirits 
again started afresh. And all along, in die v^sry absence of "'historic'* 
events, they were mohing a much more signiBcant history tlian Heroic 
Ages have ever made. “The dreumstances vvbitfr liitve most influence on 
the happiness of mankind * WTOte Macaulay^ "the changes of mannfrrs and 
morals, the transltiun of communities from poverty to wealth, from 
ignorance to koDwledgCi from ferocity to humanitj^—these are, for the 
most part uokeless revolutions^ We may now get some bght on the 
revolution that took phice In Ionia by following the his ton* of Mliehis— 
the greatest nf its citi^, the only one mentiDned by Ffotner, and die first 
to enter Tceorded history, as the Millawanda or Milaw'ala mentioned in 
liitlilc archives. 

When the Milesians arrived, lliej' found the region occupied by 
Chmans, and their first acts should dispel the idea that Ionian blood \s'as 
the secret of their brllUant success. Herodotus reports that altbougli 
they came from Athens and considered []iemselve$ the purest lonLins nf 
alk they brought no wives and tlierefore married Carian glrU, wbo^e 
menfolk they Kud slain. The women avenged their fathers and husbands 
hy toting on oadi, which they handed down to theJi: daughters, dial "none 
should ever sit at meat with her husband, or ta;I] hfm by his but 

thc^^ were ntyt so patriotic ot unwomanly os to refuse to bear him ddldren. 
The Miledans preserved the custom of communal meals for men, which 
Plato thought made for civil strife instead of UIIit>^* The Carfans remained 
on the 2vcene, however, and poml to further confusions. While they as¬ 
serted that they were aborigLoal inliabitants of Asia Minor, Greek tra¬ 
dition represented them as nn Aegean pct^ple who had maiDtained a 
thnkssocracy imtil suppressed by King Minos of Crete. Rut dmliLisu, the 
Greek word for sea-the sea that was all-impartajit to them throughout 
their historj-is not an fndc^Etiropcan ^vurd. Like Pormssus and Athens 
Itself, it was borrowed from some older people. 

Probably the lotiians owed wnsiderable to the brtihant M moans of 

■ l! hiu Wtt fHmrkfti! thiii the Citcb twd duines to ll» Conjonruoii, 

but oiMW to tbe Wtfe, Women may therefore pl^xd b> the ihoyidil ihi from 
MU«tus bier cafiiw Aipittia, tliB brilllaot mktre^ and of Peririrr of Athent 

who aiTiii2«3 PluLutlj by her » itiurfj that be lined hw wheaevw he ^ 

ill cur out of the home- 
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tliuugh how much is imcertaia These >1 moans are believed to have 
come from AmtoUa, bringiiig their Mother Goddess mth her double aat 
and attendant lions, and they are known to have Jearned much from the 
Egj’ptians; but they developed a civilization strikingly different from all 
the Eastern civilizations. Thej' Imd no ^jggurats or pyramids, no great 
temples nr tombs, no colossal statues of kings—none of the Oriental 
mnniimental forms that are so imposing, and iitially so oppressive. Thiiy 
Imd only palaces* aiiy* well'drained* miEierant with color^ as livable as 
they were splendicL Instead of celebradag royal triumphs* the awdul 
majesty of gods or kings, the frescoes in these palaces portrayed the 
Minoon delight in nature, sport* art, and civilized intercourse. They in¬ 
clude scenes of court ladies, lively and lovely "Patisiennes'^; not nows of 
robots, hut groups of anmiated human beings carrying on so cjcpfesslvc a 
conversation diat one may almost overhear the gossip and cliitchaL Toyn¬ 
bee has doomed these gay, spirited people because in dying they failed to 
liand down a Universal Church—for him the only justiBcation for the stist- 
enco of a civil izatioa. Others may forgive the Minoans because they died 
so abruptly, or may even rejoice that they did not enemnber the lonians 
wtli such a legacy^ $ince Urdversal Churches tend to he set in their ways- 

As it was, the outnumbered lonians typically sought the protectioii of 
the local god, in piety or in prudence. The Milesians took over an ancient 
oracle at nearby Bnindiidae, \Ahicre eventually they moved in Apollo, [t 
became the most fainom of the nineteen oracles of Apollo in Mia Minor, 
second only to Delphi. Tlic temple Liter built on the site (now called 
Didvma) Is the grandest min of Ionic architecture tn Asm Minor. But it 
h significant that the Mdeslans never qmte completed this temple. Their 
minds were more on the natural advan^ges of Ionia. 

Tlie land and climate seemed to them (or tn Herodotus) “the most 
beautiful in the whole world.*" If there is some question about the climate;, 
which can be oppressively liot in the summer* it is certainly a beautiful 
region, w^th green valleys under bri^t blue skies* and much more hospi¬ 
table than the bleak Anatolian plateau. Here the lonians could count on 
an abundance oE their fevv necessibes-olivcs, com, wine* fish, fruit, 
cheese- In particular they enjoyed an excellent location for purposes of 
trade. Most important for all their purposes were the river vaUev^s running 
down to their ports. Fertile in themselves; thej^ were etko highways to the 
mtorior and the farther East- down them came the commerce that further 
stimulated and enriched the sons of Yavan. hfiletus^ a| the mouth of the 
Maeander River* became a great terminal for carovans from the East. 

Now such advantages were only opportune oondiHons—they W'ete not 
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the ^causo" u! the Ionian aelnevemcmt Earlier peoples wlio had enjnyed 
the ^amc advantages achieved nothing like it, nor did the Liter Turks * 
iritimiitely we con no more esEpIain the originalit)' of the lonhuis llian we 
can esplain genius - The vulgar truth remains, however, that they thmve nn 
business. like most of the briliiant cities In history, from Athens to 
Florence, tbetr major cities w^ere comnieTi:diJ cities. Each dcrvelopcd 
specialized industneS; Miletus become known for its fine wonl ixnd purple 
fabrics. Tlie lonians also built merchant fleets “keeping to the sea in spite 
of Hesiod—to compete with the energetic Phoenicians for the eastern 
Mcditerrunedii market. Their victorj' in this tr^idc w^n was signaled early 
in tlic seventh century when Eg>pt granted them the trade cratet of 
Naucratis in the Nile della. Miletus, which took the lead in establishing 
and maintaining this center, was also the first Greek city to i^ne coinnge> 
and tlie first to produce maps and writings on navigation. Unlil tlse fifth 
centmy n.c, it was the richest city in the Greek world. 

One sign of ionian prosperity was tlie vigorous colonizing movemimt 
that beg?in toward the year 700 and went on for two centuries. Miletus 
alone w^as said to have founded more than seventy <^lQnie$ along the 
northern coast, htym the Hellespont to the end of the Black Sea, Lududing 
such important cities as Abydus, Lampsaois, Cyzicus* and Sinope. Ollier 
loniaus went west as far as France and Spain, and south to Libya. And 
bv the seventh century this vvj^s ii raeognizably Greek culture, cenlcrcd in 
the polfe. Homer bad done his great work. .Art Ijad turned from geometric 
to naturalistic, humanisde motives. The temple was making its appearance, 
typically on an eminence when? it could gleam in the sunlight; unlike 
Oriental gods, who dwelt in dark inner sanctunu acce^ible only to priests 
or onlv on specliil occasions, the Greek deities were always visible and 
available. For the first time poets, such as Suppho, Archilochus, Terpan- 
der, and Anacreon* were freely expressing tJieir personal thouglit and 
feeling in lyrics, tn Miletus philosophy, science, and history^ had been 
l>cim. 

To these supremely important achievements ut sliall relum. Mean- 
wliilc, for the sake t>f the record, w-e have to note that w-ith their success 

»Tbo effects thernsebts wre fuml of trj[ptaJtiEni;r banc dlfTerefiw in chunicln by 
dlffcrenoes (a ph>Tiicsl envirfliirue4iL HippoerrUes, foe cxanrplc, wii>te thnt AfiaUes 
v^iTi “mme and sjflecllJUidljc" than Eumpeiim, biu dsn aieire ttrtplH and 

beenme of tbelr rciallvoly mild, iK[uiiLlr cUmitja ami fertile wiL ThLi Lt 
Ifwsl a tiWTO KiillLle and hiimaoe iheoiy llnia ibo rojCiaT thrmles popuijrr in ilic 
wnrid, iravLnuimtal being a d.t&iite, ctin^tunt Litpr, But itint (t h cmly n 
cxmdLtiQtilag factor, not thr key m cidrun?, mide ck^r hy the naimy divrrsfl 
ixsKA dial have occupied Aeia ^lUdor. In any tase^ the Icmlaiu werr nedW |!0ntle 
nor loipid. 
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tlie lonians hid mn iiti!o serious In tlie seventh century rose the 

new kmgdoni of Lydin, centered m the Henmis River volley thnt nms 
down to the coast a Httle above Smyrna* It began making mroads on the 
Ionian cities, concentrating on wealthy Miletus. The Milesians were ahle 
tn withstand repeated and prolonged sieges because of their mastery of 
the sea (what later saved Athens from die Persians)^ hut in the shtth 
century they at last succumbod to King CroesuS- Croesus became mastot 
of ail the Greek cities In Asia Minor. The lonians had lost their freedom, 
which except for brief periods they never completely recovered. 

At the time this v?aa not simply a catastrophe. The Lydians were a 
civilized people, whose capitnl at Sardis becam e * one of the most brilllanl 
cities of Asia Minor.’ Thkr reputed idvendon of ooinage—diclr ma]m 
contribution to civiUzatioD—was a special bewn to the Greeks* As Gordon 
ChJldc points out, small change not only facilitatetl trude, but stimuiated 
industry by making the rnanufacturo of cheap goods proBtabTe; small pro¬ 
ducers could corivert their goods readUy into pots and pins* or save their 
coins for substantial purchases, while u workman no longer had to “eat 
his wages.*' Lite the Inter Romans, moreover, the Lydians paid the highest 
tribute to their Creek tributaries by adopting most of their culture. 
Croesns was a particular admirer of the Creeks* trtaldng fuhuldusly rich 
offerings to all their raa|or oracles. Sardis under him became knowTi as the 
resort of '"all the wise men uf Hellasr 

Unhappily, Croesus misinterpreted the Delphic oracle when he con¬ 
sulted it to decide whether he should make war on the rising Persians* 
Altbougli .\poIlo mmvered truly enough diat if he did so tie would destroy 
a mighty empire, the wise men in Sardis evidently neglected to inform 
him that Apollo was prone to ambiguity* and that his own empire was 
meant U fell to the Emperor Cjtus in 547-46. The Ionian cities* which 
had huttored the liberal rule of Croesus by r^ecring the Persian invitatian 
to rebel against him, were easily overcome by the Persiaus, Within a few 
yeiit^ Gynia was master of ail Asia Minor. The rule of the Persians was 
also generally mild* If only because they had the wit to see that trade with 
and throu^ the Creek cities was uiutually profitable; but the creattvity 
of the lorUaris declhied. They produced few famous names during the 
fifth and fourth centuries. 

On the whole this ls an Ignominious chapter in iheir hiftory, to which 
we shall also return. For the time being we should notev in faimesa, lliat 

• Hfiodotus tnddcTitally bowwver, thil Iti hauw wwt? mo^y bsiilt of 

recqb- We mm always Ukely to forest fuch deUifh oF the ocunmoq iife os we control- 
plpte tlie m4iitl*il mmi uictciit dtim. For fartha' cktoils piboui Sffrdls aod the 
cidtim of the Lydimt, tee iha AppeodH, Sectioii S* 
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the inumm wCTB ahnost alwuys fighting against odds, and that they wrote 
some heroic pages. The citizens of Teas distinguished themselves by tak¬ 
ing sldp, one and all, and sailing away to find a new home rather than sub¬ 
mit to the Persians. Miletus, still independent in spirit, led & revolt against 
them at the end of the sbttli eentniy'. U was completely destroyed, after a 
desperate resistance; but this resistance helped to save Athens, giving the 
Alltcniani more time to build up thdr strength, and also mHoming their 
spirit. When the Milesians rebuilt thdr dty, they made it still liandsomcr 
by one of the earliest erperimenls in dty planning- It remained the most 
important city in loiua down to the time of Alexander the Great, 

All in all, Milctuj^ was ^ wortliy example of tlie most t)^ical and 
fundmne^kba] of Grfiek instituUoits^the The emergence of the poJii 
marked the dawo of Greek civilizaiieii; Its decay and death iiiixrked tlie 
eni It was a imiqiie instltutjoD^ and one not easy to do full [ustJee to. We 
do not even have a word for it; ^dty^&tate^" the usual translation^ Las mis¬ 
leading ooimotations. So we must now go back to die beginning, to take u 
closer look at its development. 

3, tHE CREEK FOm 

Wallsj said .Aristotle, were built go tlmt miin might live. Nature does 
naE love a wall, Robert Frost has added, in!timx\tLag thtit it resents these 
barriers betw'oen men; but one may suspect Nature of a more je-alous 
motive. W'alls created a world of man's own. From first to last the city 
has been the main center of all the distinctive Activities that mark civilisa¬ 
tion, Primitive sodeties may hold to the sanctities^ such as religious belief* 
patriotism, chastity, and private property^ by which moralists are prone to 
distinguish dvibty from barbarity', Frlniitive societies ne\'er have the dty 
—the always rinfiil city. U nurtured the fineip richer comcicusness that 
made possible the realization of its wickedness, and then of die sup¬ 
posedly blessed slmpllritles of rural life. It dmigcd the vilbge too by 
cheating the type of the peasant, who imlikc the prehistoric villager h not 
preliterate but lUiteratep conscious of the WTiting ho does not know% and 
conscious of a greater world to w^hich he is subject. 

The early Sumerian cities appear to have enjoyed considerable polfiicaj 
mid cconomio freedom. They had a word for freedom, a theoiy" of equality^ 
and a popular assembly. When kings descettclcd from heaven iht-m was 
still considerable free private enterprise; indcpeudeul merchant$ organ¬ 
ized the trade that In Egj'pt w-as conducted by the of&cJaht of Pliaraoh. But 
tl^e self-mling city disappeared, and with it all real political life, A& A. E. 
Zimmem remarked, there were no politics in the great Eastern societies 
bemuse there w^ere uo public affairs; government was the affaur only of 
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tlie rulers. Altliougb the Hng hAd to caplertd with other Hngs aod 
would-be Idogs^ and sometimes with the aristocracy or the clergy^ such 
conflicts took place tlie ruling dass and involved no open recogni¬ 

tion of the common or piibUc interesL The Creeks were the first to main¬ 
tain steadily timt there was such a thing- 

As latecomer?, they had reversed the development in Sumer^ The early 
lonians, like the Achaeans, were ruled by king;s; we hear of such rulers as 
late a^ the seventh centufy. Once the loniaos were securely established^ 
however, and busy in commerce and tndiistry. tlie)' had little need of a 
king, who had serv^ed chiefly as a ww leader^ An otigarehy mse to power, 
Witii jsrosperity came die familiar by-product of class conflict, in Miletus 
between parties kno\vri as the "Wealthy* and the TiandworkerSp* One 
apparent motive of die colonizing movement was to relieve this conflict; 
tile poor and the malcontents sailed off to make a better life for them¬ 
selves—and upon sneoessj to relHJiarse the same story. The conflict con¬ 
tinued until the bitter end of andent Greek histoiy. Yet out of It had come 
die polis^ The Creeks believt'd that this had been founded deBberately in 
order to establish |u 5 tice, and ranted with their greatest national heroes 
the Solons who had given them good laws and constitutions. At least the 
poJts grew out of a conscious struggle fur justice. 

An early phase ki its development—and the beginning of possible mis¬ 
understanding—was die rule of the "tyranL* who first appeared in Ionia. 
For the Creeks die word did not luive all the evil connotations that it bos 
today, and at first carried no stigma at all. If the lyranis were virtual dic¬ 
tators, diey usually won their power a? cbainpions of the common people, 
and might even be elected by them—as was Pittacus of Mytilene^ an 
honest democrat who ruled for ten years. They never dauned divine 
rights, and in theory were olwtays responsible to the public interest 
Generally they represented a traurition between aristocracy and demoo 
rary. The early tyronts were the first known poUtJdans^ and at thek best 
exemplified wliat ^politician" once meant—a professional public servanl:, 
or statesman. It was as a great statesman diat Throsybulus of Miletus 
made his reputation i: arbitrating a war between Athens and Mytileiie, suc¬ 
cessfully defending Miletus against the prolonged campaigpa of King 
Alyattes of Lydia, finally concluding a treaty witli him^ and corresponding 
with other monarehs. The tyTanIs inaugtirated programs of public ’ivorks^ 
at once to give Jobs to the poor and to beautify the city. They were patrons 
of culture, much like die Renaissance Mcdki, entertalniDg poets and seek¬ 
ing Out the most ceichmted artists to build tu aderm the loc.^ temples. Two 
of them—Periander of Corinth and Pittacus of MyHlene^were numbered 
amemg the traditional Seven Wise Men of Helks. 
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As one-man mlm, tliesc men nevertheless had the makings of tyrants in 
the wont sense, and for the Creeks were no solution of the political prob- 
Itan. Most of diem were cs'entually expelled. Then, more often tiion noL 
came icnewed strife between the ollgiirchy and ihe common people; and 
anotlier tyrant might rbe to powder* But the essence nf the polls was not a 
particiilaT form of govemmentH It fcne^v every form^ short of the Oriental 
sacred mniinich}\ As Aristotle said, "TSven tyranny is reckoned by vs to be 
a form of govemment'—lbniigh **tlK!Te is not much to be said about it.^ 
The essential idea was tnk by Inw, in the pubUe interest, by public cou' 
sent. 

Or more fundamentah perhaps, was the idea expressed by the poet 
Simonides: HThe city is the teacher of the man " For this reason ^dty- 
state" is an imprecise tramlatjon of polls. It was incidentally more than a 
city, as It included the sumiundlng temtory. Many or even most of its 
citt/'enf Were farmers, who appreciated llie world within its walls but 
were not cut off from tlie natural world; there was nut the sharp division 
between dty and country that has given us the famiiiar lype$ of the hay¬ 
seed or yoke], dty slicker* the man about town, die man on the asphalt 
slrccL Above aH the polit vvas much more than a as we know it. 

For us the State b a Hmiled province of liociety, whidi must be carefully 
walled off from other provinces. We arc at pains to separate it from tlie 
Church, to keep it out of Business, to main tain our freedoms against it— 
ill general to protect “die people"* from it. For the Creeks the pofc in effect 
wm “the people."* It was FfrtuaUy cotuttensive with society* embracmg 
their religious, mornb cultunJ, and soda! as well as theb poUtica] interests. 
It had its^ ovvn gcxls, whose festivals were the major civic occasions and 
amounted to a fusion of Chnstmas, Mardi Cras, and the Fomth of July; it 
built the temples* die gymnasiums, the theater, the market pkoe; it staged 
the annual dramas and games; its open-air centers were the center of 
social life^ the home of the Greeks. In a real sense tlie polls was one big 
(flmily. It was Imppy Or ujdiappy* in the nmnner of families; its members 
quarreled often enough. But they' took for grEmled that they were quarrel- 
mg with one aiKither, nut with the Slate* Death itself was hardly a more 
dreadful fate than exile. 

At the same time, the /Kills' was hy no meam a tofeditctrian stale, Sparta 
was—and for this reason was unique. The rest of the Creeks were essen¬ 
tially free men, bom whom the pt^lis in Jtji heyday demanded ^ great deal, 
but got it freely, because il also ^ve them a great deal. In private life 
there w'as generally less state inlerfcrcncc than AmerlcJins submit to, with 
their kw$ restricting everything from gambling and drinking to sexual 
bchaviOT and suicide; Greeks lived and died more nearly as they pleaded. 
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If mmy doubtless fck tike the aging FlatOr who waited strictly to regulate 
art, morality, and religion, the very pains he took in draining irp bis Law$ 
make clear tliat liis depressmg ideal was not the living ideal of Greece, 
Most important, the Creeks were not slaves to the toulitarian mentalily. 
In the Eastern empires men accepted the State as they accepted the 
weather^ it was al! they knew^ and there was nothing they could do about 
Jt The Creeks accepted tiie poiis because tiiey had thought about it, 
grown fully conscious of it, and bebe^'cd that it was the essential means 
not only to security hut to justice, freedom, the good life^to being a 
Hellene instead of a Tiarbarian.” It was pecisely nx and through the j-wiis 
that they dcv'clopcd their distinctive individualism^ 

This is still distinctive by modctti standards. The Creeks did not con¬ 
ceive the individual as set apart from tlie statc^ as in onr democratic world 
ho is both in fact and in llcory- Their lexicon contained no equivalents for 
such w*ords as the '‘individual/' tlic the “cgo.” They were self-seek¬ 

ing, nf coursCj but at their must egotistical they sought fame, whicli was 
the praise of their fdlow dtrzeus. So, too, the highest good thej' emdd 
achieve was in the smice of tlie polir. Conscience was pubUc, not private; 
die Creek lexicon included no equivalent of ‘'conscienjce“eiLhcr+ They had 
no double standard of morality, no sharp dJstmction between the ethical 
and the political, m’t gulf between the things that are Caesar's and the 
Ihingt that are Gods* In a well-govemed poUs^ said Aristotle, the virtue 
of a good man and of a dtizon is the same. And when he defined man as 
a “political animoJ'' he did not mean an ouinial \vhose distinctive function 
U to vote, be a meiuber of a political party, or consdenbously take on 
^intelligetit iuterest"' in curreut pnlldcal affairs. He meant an animal who 
pardcipatcd naturaJIyi freely^, nnd fully in the life of the poli'f^ which was 
tlie mpans 10 Ills peculiar excelleace. llie Greek w'ord for a man so de¬ 
voted to his private business that he lacked such public interest was our 
word tdtot. 

Now we must add—ond not merely in fairness to our go-getting busf- 
nessmcD—^liiat all this represents the poiis at its best, and tliat even at its 
best it cannot possibly servT as a model for iis. It was a very small affair. 
A visitor to the sites of the "great cities'’ of (he classical world may he 
startled by thefr smallness; even Miletus, os rcpbrincd in 480 b.c., covtired 
only some £20 acres, of which a quarter was In parks and gardens. Add its 
surroundipg temtory* and die poiis was still a tiny state. Moreover, it had 
to bo stnall to realize its unique rdeal. Its citizens could fead tliefr full 
political life only l>ccause all were within hafling distance; all could attend 
the popular as’semblics. They had so deep and vivid a sense of community 
because all partleipHited lu the civic festivals^ went to the same tcraptes. 
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tlie^ter, and agoraj and tcnew most ol their fellow cdtizeos at lesisl by 
For them it was always the time for all good men to come to the 
aid of their country because tin? country and the home town odOj 
and its issues were immediate* Duty was plain common sense, col ab* 
stract idealism. They never had to wonder why they were fighting in 
Korea, 

Hence their political philnjophers took for granted the necessity of 
smallness. “It is difficult, if not impossible, to govern popetly a very 
numerous bodv of men,'* wrote Aristotle, and to indicate the ertremes be 
declared that a body of a hundred thousand citizens would be as absurd 
as a body of only ten* Plato was more specific. He decided tliat the ideal 
polis w'odd have 5.04D dtizens-lhe eortra forty for adminisfiuthnc con- 
vguifiEice. to make 3 total that could be divided by all the numbers from 
one to ten: then he worried over the problcni of how to maintain exactly 
that number, how to prevent the growth that is die boast of every Ameri¬ 
can town. Add womcii, children, staves, and resident Foreigners, and tills 
makes a corianunity of about 50,000, which was probably not much 
<hibTW than the average Greek jioJi* before the Hellenistic period Even 
in tliflt period Pricne, an independent neiglibor of Miletus, was a town of 
but S,000. 

If \ho exptai^nce of the Greeks, the counsel of Plato atid Aristotle, 
might be pertinent for Middletown* it hardly provides n political nunual 
lor AmeriCiL But even for Middletovn it needs to be severely qualified. 
We "added" womena and slaves to make up our average polis^ whose adult 
dth^ens represented only 10 per cent of the popubtinn. .Although some 
sdiolois now argue tliat tlie low status of women in classical Greece 1ms 
been exaggerated, it is certain that women had no voice in political life 
and could enter no professions except tile oldest ones of priestess or 
prostitute. We must assume that their emancipation has made some differ- 
eiice (especially as we recall the Cretan legislator who iutmdnoed the love 
nf hoys in order to lessen the danger of connections with women). And 
there is no eju^tion about the great difference made by the slaves^ who 
did most of tlie hartk dirty wort of the paits. Serfdom or sbvet)- whs in- 
dispensable to ib rich dvte life: lb citizens had lo have considerable 
leisure to discharge their public duties and cultivate their varied interests. 
Many came to believe, like Plato and Aristotle, that it was unbecoming a 
dtisien to engage in trade or the mechanic arts. The Greek ideal of excel¬ 
lence cannot be tealized by the workcirs of Middictmvn. 

Even the ideal unity of the pofis Involvt^d an essential limitation^ It is 
well to set the indiWdual above the state, and lo maintain a distinctiem 
between public and private morality. Only the individual ciui psxieJve 
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that what is lawful aud establidied may not he right or good. Politics can 
never Emiintaia a lufty cthicj oatiotis always fall short of the decency, 
lionest)^ and good \vQl that we can more or less count on in private life. 
The loyal citizen who completely identified bunself witli hk poUs might 
be committed to a shabby treatment of the poor and needy, a dbgracefut 
treatment of fellow Greeks in other cities—and often he was. At best the 
moral code of the polk ws$ sharply limited. Its highest ideal of public 
duty did not encourage ideals of altruirm and love, and positively ex¬ 
cluded the loftier ideal of huinanity. Sparta is the conspicuous ejuimpleof 
its narrow patriotism, but everj^ Creek poiis in its heyday wm a stranger 
to such Dotioiis as “the interests of mankind.* 

The natural result was die jealous particularism that fatally weakened 
the poto. As greater powders grew up in the hintcTland, its smallness W'as a 
plain handicap; only in umon could the Greeks hope to defend their com¬ 
mon interests and maintain their independence. Yet they never achieved 
a real federation, much less a United Creek States^^ vVmung the first re¬ 
corded events in the history of Ionia was a dispute between Priene and 
S^imos^ about the year TOO; and it set the pattern of strife that endured as 
long as the Creeks were free to determine tlicir foreign policy. None of 
the Ionian dties cjccept Cliios come to the aid of Miletus during its long 
wars with the Lydians. The lomans again failed to unite against the Per¬ 
sians, rejecting the advice of Thales of Miletus; they fought sepamte^p 
and feU quickly. Thdr Fan-Ionium suggests die most tlie Creeks achieved 
by way of political union—alliances or leagues^ whidi separated them 
from other Greeks^ and typically fought widi ntJier cities or leagues. Tlie 
strongest of them, the Adienian Confederacy formed after die defeat of 
Persia, was soon dominated by Athens, held together only by its compul¬ 
sion, and directed against Sparta and its allies. Miletus, a member of rt» 
rebelled against its parent city tow^ard the end of the Peloponnesian War, 
and had to defend it$elf against m Atlienian attack—which jt held of 
with Fermion help. 

In this view, the dnsoding Greek world is a fantastic spectacle; hundreds 
of little city-states carefully walling themselves off from all tlie rest, con¬ 
tinually fighting with one another, and in tlae presence of a common 
enemy proudly cutting their oiiVn thrrsats^ The most miraculous diing 
about them would seem to be dsat they las led as long as they did. Mliy+ 
theu, did so IngeoJous, resourceful, enterprising a people slick lo so sense¬ 
less a pnliiical system, fall to toke so obvious a step as confederation? The 
ccmmrm explanation is geogtaphical and economic. The city-states ol 

^ Oiu9 fttikieg «ixciTpttDfl wai « reluled p«pjf^ tn .lita Uiie Lytimi!, For theix 

KJstaiy ae* xhf Appeadii, Scettpn 4 {Xonlliui). 
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CrMce were more or isolated by mcnjntains, m a country that was 
^o^ jin ecojjomie tinit^ otbors were scattered all over tbe Mediterranean 
world, too widely separated to lorm anything like a nation^ But the lonians 
had no such eiscuse. Their country was a Emtuml tmit^ comxnumcatiofts 
were ei^sy along tbeir txiast, ami they did in fact gather at their Pan- 
loniiim. Thry suggest that the reasons for Greet disunity lie deeper^ in tJie 
character and mentality formed by the This made them independ¬ 
ent^ proud, and provincdal. 

Since the Greeks knew intiinaldy the great advantages of ihe polis, 
ilifiEr failure is- as miderst^indfihle in terms that do diem more credit. Kitio 
points put tliat thej^ also katm of a vast, powerful State^the Persian En> 
pfre—and naturally tliey %vanted none of it. It was £t only for Tiarbarians. 
*Bcticr a nnall dty perched upon a rodt,** the poet Phocylidea of Miletus 
had vsTittra earlier, "than all the dp£3:y splendor of Minevcli.” As for a 
possible federatiCKi with a purliaiaent, they did not want to be repre- 
seated* by anybody;, they w^ere used to governing themselves. And they 
might stiU have felt lids way had they ^ited New York, or attended a 
session of the United States Confess, What price size and numbers? 
At the end. we have reiison to feel wistful n5 we contemplate the Greek 
ppfe. It could not pos^sibly endure; hut it was wonderful w'hile it lasted. 
Given all the sharp divisions In our life^lht separations of rellpoa. busi^ 
ness, government, art, science^ cntertnintnenl—we must envy the unity and 
conunupity it knew,, amid a rich diversity of intex'^t that w^is nevw a 
miscellany or a mere muhipheit)'. We couM set no better goal tlsan to 
recover, as far as possible, its ideal of the Ml, rounded, harmonious de¬ 
velopment of the individual w*ho is yet one with the community. That wo 
can never hope to reciwcr it coropWtely, under die nidic;dly difieront con¬ 
ditions of our mass civilization, only makes the dFort more ntjccssary. One 
reason w'by modem art and thought sue so often eccentric^ precious, ex* 
travagant, Of trivia] is that they axe not rooied in a rich cominuua] life.* 

• Aii cramph tj CJlv& BelTi CivUiiathn, a lively study that begtni fn soraEtJsing 
Hitt a Gr^l: fptriL Bull locates die disliDcti^'e e«saas» of ciritijeatkin in wlf^consdous- 
Ejj5£ij, or mom ipeciflcally i "Sense of Vnlue?" and tbo 'TrithroacTOont ol 
[uh! deSivu its pxvpcr tad m ^good itatea tif laind* The impoTtanl dhJng is am lO 
much ihm a iod^ty ^ creative (“sMVJigiw mrate fiuimisly"*) u that It be appreci- 
flv ihJj flqjidird be decSEtTr* feitckan Alhens tbo Gnt deaily drilized fooicly 
ainl concludeft that modem dcmoqraey cm never be dviliaed imles it deliberately 
mdlntniiis S ekss <if ocmnoisscuKL U aunt endow tbejrl with an Income lurge eciou^ 
Kf> complete dviiily. md tmist eicmpt thfim from all wwk, for after a day's 

wwfk it I* impossible **tD s^vijt ibe subtler fnamfestntiuns of the spirit.^ Wn may 
paM$ over this civil pjoposa!. which Is ttmde with some hmnor. But Bell's wtl and 
appiecialiveaeiJ bodi suffer frain a pninMIy self-cmMcioiu a«it»tici£fiL Piiritiinically 
aoUpuiitia, be dumlsses as mere cant all Ulk about tights. dtiUei, and unciities^ be 
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All sentient aside, tlie final verdict tm the pflil# seems pbinn Its sitLiill- 
ness was both its sLrengtii and its w€*akness, its pride both its \irtue and its 
vlc^. [t constituted the vital religion of tlie Greeks: a religion, as Gilbert 
Murray said, that was rooted *'iii knowledge and real human need, not in 
ignorance and terror/* and that existed to serve man instead of imagipaiy 
deities. This was also a parochia] rcligioii, Inadequate for their nefds in 
thfi greater world they ventured into, or created by their own efforts. 
Without the potis the Creeks could not have adlieved thtdr tmiqu^ly free, 
rich way of life. With it, they were doomed to lose their freedouL 

4, THE BEGISNtN’a OF PHniOSOFinf SdENCE 

Although the Western calendar is dated (somewhat inaccurately] from 
the birth of Christ, perhaps as Important a turning point in our history is 
the simple, erroneems statement made hy Tliales of Miletus six centuries 
earlier; “All things are mado of water.** His statement was less naive than 
it 130 w seems, inasmuch as water enn be solid and gaseous 0 $ well a$ 
liquid, and is essential to life. But had his conjecture been truer it would 
not bive been more significant, or more as^to unding. B represented an 
effort by pure reason, without benefit of oracle and in defiance of all 
tmebtion and common sense, to explain the universe in its giveu natural 
terms. It symbolized the birlli of rational inquiiy-the croancipaHon of 
mind that Renan called “the only miracle in history'.** It heralded the be¬ 
ginning of natural philosophy and science, the revolution in though^ dial 
eventually, fur better or worse, was to transform man^s life on eartli more 
profoundly than the teachings of Christ have transformed ih 

Again the singular originalitY and audadty of the Creeks can be appre¬ 
ciated only by contrast with the ancient East There had been plenty of 
nonmythit^ diougjit in the East, as evidenced by all tltc empirical knowl¬ 
edge It had accumulated in agriculture, metallurgy, medicine; tnathe- 
matics, and astronomj'p Its learned men did not have the Hebrew belief 
that all mans woes began when he ate the forbidden fmit of knowledge, 
or the medieval belief that to pry into the secrets of nature was to play 
the Devtfs game. Tlicy were very practical men who wanted to know ill 
tho secrets m order to predict or control the course of nature* Often they 
exhibited a tireless Lndtistry In the cBncctioa and turganizatioo of data. In 
Mesopotamia particularly they built up elaborate sptems of divination, 

flsswitj iKjit B. Ldftereit In polirica! afiiirs vnJgnr and jbfiinl mud * coiaeerq 

with nodal {nstkx fatal Do civility COnh the EsqtiiniAiis und their like cnjcjy th* 
b1«£lnj» of justice"*); h? uinsts thai &11 oftlun has lo do dhiEi- 

Mtlon,’' which is wholly $ mattEf of cficico state* of niind; etc. One may cuj&y n 
chokie eoflDgh state at mind by trying to picture C3 ivt Bell fa the Agora « 
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astrology, dream iiiterpr^tiiicii, and demonolagy^ Yut all this industry only 
iitkder]mi 2 $ the failure of the Esiil to dtsvelop phUriSOphy and science.^ Ib 
learning simply fortified its essential ijTatioaalit}.\ From the beginning its 
tliinkers were on the wrong Imck, and tliej' never suspected it, never dis¬ 
covered a means of getting on another track. Magie remained their 
premise^ myth then- condustcniH 

Tlie miracle that took place in Ionia was the realiiation that natural 
events are not mirades. Oriental tbnughl explained aU natiira! phenomeim 
in supernatural terms—tlie gods had made everyflung so* Ttiales and his 
followers left the gods out: they hegan iivith "the things tliat csisti" Later 
the gods could be put back, if need be^ but meanwhile the MLlesian 
philosophers assumed that the universe was a lavi'fiil order inteUigibk in 
terms of naturol causes. None of their own works having survived, their 
approach is best illustraied by the Hippocratic writings, "it seems to me," 
said a writer on epdepsy, "dual the disease is no more divine than any 
other* it has a natural cause; just as other dishes Itave. Men think it 
divine merely because they dn not understand it^ But if they coiled every¬ 
thing divine which they do not understand^ why* there w^oidd be no end 
of divine things.’* In this spirit the Mdeslans laid the philosophical foijuda^ 
tions of science. Thdes became Eamous by foretelling a totd eclipse of 
the sun (on a day now fised as May 5B5 e.c.)—an e^^ent that had 
alw'ays filled men with religious fear, Lnler another louiimt Anaxagoras* 
stated clearly the natunU cause of eclipses, and ako ventured the very 
bold opinion that the was not a god but on incandescent stone^ qmfo 
p 0 !tsibly as big as Greece. 

Anodier primary discovery of the Gree.ks was deductive reasoning, the 
mesfiTis to systematic thcni^t* Oriental thinkers foiled to generate either 
tlieir working principles or the truths the>- discovered. In geometry, for 
example^ they apparently had a rule-of-thumb knowledge of the property 
of right-angled triangles stated in the famous theorem of Pythagoras, who 
quite likely picked up the idea when he visited Egypt; the difference was 
that he made it a theorem^ a pridfposition that applied to ftny such triangle 
and made possible the disctn'Cry of further properties, the development of 
further propositions, Sinrflarly Oriental cosmologies, how'es'cr elaborate, 
remained mythological or strictly unrssorusd; for if a myth may be re- 
dcq;>ened, imaginatively enriche^d* it cannot be analyzed or refuted 
bv oiher mjthmakers—on its own ground it is immune to fundamental 
critid.™. The Milesian oostnobgists looked for a firxt principle^ a logical 
instead of on imaginary' chronological beginning, and their reasoning ki- 
viied analysis* which couid demonstrate its weaknesses and lead to oth^ 
passihllities. Thus Anaximander, the Immediate suceeisor of Thales in 
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Miletus, concluded that all things were mjade not of water but of some 
indetermlmto substance, the "'BouudJess"; Anaximenes then substituted 
mist* arguing that it was condensed into water and earth ox taiefied into 
fire; Heraclitus of Ephesus settled for '*everlivio^ fire; Leucippus of Mile¬ 
tus, the teacher of Democritus, set him on the track of his atomic theorj\ 
Later thinkers disagreed with all of them, and willi one anothor. But the 
very disagreement emphasises the lasting impoztance of the Greek 
pioneers^ Thej' were not only thinking for tljemsdves instead of consulting 
the gods, hut diinldng In. a way that made possible cridcisrat and presently 
thinkng about thinking, 

Now% os mlgjjt be expected, the Milesian philosophers did not make a 
complete break ^vitli the past. Their “logical"' explanaiioos of the universe 
contained mythological elements; the gods they left out had some say after 
all. Ie Is not surprising that ThaJos made water die essentfflJ reality, for 
Ilcimer liad remarked tlmt Oceanus was the source of the gad$ and aU 
things, and other myths associated the primal %vater with the womb of 
life. For Thales^ moreaveL water was not dead matter in the modem 
sense. The All was alive, he declared; “all things are fulJ of gods." The 
Boundless of Atiaxifnajadcr was likewise implicit with fife and potential 
Ities of divinltv, white the air nr mist of Anaximenes was also the soul of 
man. j\ristotlo obsen^ed that none of the Ionian philosophers made earth 
the primary substance. All looked to something more mobile, fluent, akin 
to the “spiritmi.1." We cannot Ew sure precisely what the}' meant by their 
key terms because they made no clear distinction between the material 
imei the spirituaL 

Yet their essential naturalism is dear enouglx Although Thales and his 
followers seem more mdifforent than hostile to the gods, thdr philosophy 
came to be known as “atheistical'* to the Greeks. They prepared the way 
for the philosophical mat^alism that has almost always been unpopular 
but Im never ctsased to hount tlie mind of Western man, and in so doing 
(hey inaugurated the historic couQiet of science arid religion, or more 
broadly of reason and faith. At the same time, their critical, rational spirit 
led otlier tliinkers to introduce other permanetit possibilities of thought, 
including loftier religious possibilities. Among tiie most remarkable figures 
in the Ionian Enlighteumeut were Xenophanes of Colophon and Pj'diag- 
nras of Samos. 

Best known for his epigram that if donkey's could speak fh^ would 
describe God as a superdonkey, Xenophanes was another ^atbclstr hul 
only In that he attacked the anthropomorphic gods. Himself a poet, he 
denounced Homer and Hesiod for the disgraceful behavior they ascribed 
to the gods, and went up and down the Land peaching a liigher religiou. 
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He to have believed tliat die supreme gc^ip if not the oialy god, was 
infinite incorporeal, *'xiot like mortals either In form or in thoughl, 
iwayiiig all diings wilbout toil by the thouglil: of bis mind, and abiding 
over in the selfsame place, not moviTig at ali** Xenoplianes even rejected 
divination—almost tile Only classical Greek known to have done so- 
Wemer Jaeger has s&id that with him began die ^dogmatic pathos,"^ or 
impatience with die erroneous religious opinions of oneV fdlow men; 
yet he was humble as well as oidcntp far from the bigotry' of later Chris- 
tianity. The gods have not revealed all things to men from the beghor- 
niog," he wrote, *Tjut by seekings fa™ fi^d tn time what is better* Mean¬ 
while he £»tJd present his findings modestly: ^^L^t these be taken as 
fancies, something like the tmdi.^ And as an old man, worn by gocNi 
wwfe, and by the knowledge that Ids countrymeri bad not fully appre- 
dated them, he w'as still a gotid Ionian, who knew the simple joy^ that 
may engender both piety and dvdity; 

Now Is the floor clesin^ and the hands and cups of alii twisted gar- 

IuilIs DTI OUT heads, another hands us fragrant oinUnents on a salver. The mii- 
big bowl stands ready, full of gladness, and there is more ivine at hand . + * 
soft and smelling of finwers In the jars! * . - Brown loaves are set before us 
and a lotdlv table bden with cheese and rich honey\ Tlte attar in the midst 
ir chistertd itrttnd with (bwers, . , , Then after Ubatfon and prayer made 
that we may Im'e strength to do right-for that is. in truth the first thing to 
do-wo sin is it to drink as much as a man can take and get home wUhmit on 
ntteudant, so he be ncA stricken iti >^ars. And of sdl men kt he to b«^ prnlsed 
who after drinking gives goodly pn»f of himself in the trhJ of skilh aJ merawy 
^%ill serve him. Let him not kng of Titans and Gianls-tbose fiettors of the 
niett of old^or of turbnlcmi dsol broils In wlueli is no gpod at ah; but to give 
hjtfdful m-erence to the gods is evei good. 

Pythagoras was a much murt influential thinker, if a less altracttve one. 
At ^t the “'materialtsm'" of the Milesian philosophers inspired him to be¬ 
come a sdentist, condneting experiments in acoustics that in Greek tra- 
dih'tm wise considered tiie beglnnmg nf experimental science. His mafor 
discovery of invariant ni*ithema.tlcral reiarions in spatial properties Jed him 
to conclude tbit numbtT was the key to tlie iiniverse'-nji idea that was tn 
luive a spectacular career in modern science. But it set Pythagoras on a 
course that led away ftnm the Milesians. The Creeks traced to him the 
rival tradition of philosophical idealism, wldch eulminiitcd in Plato and 
later hclp<fd to determine the nature and dtstiny of the Christian soul 
Numbers have an ideal quality, ns brain children that are at home in the 
''real" wcrrld, yet arc immaterhil and immutable; so Plato an to con¬ 
ceive of a purely spiritual reality, a suprasensiblo w^ptld of Ideas that can 
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be apprehended ooJy by the mind. Pythagoras liimsclf arrived nt a belief 
In the InunDrtaUt}' of the SCiJl specifically in transmigratJon^ and tliere- 
tjpOTi founded a reUgEous biotherhood tliat devoted to the study of 
mathematics primarily as a means of purifying the souL Jt also took up 
the practice of asceticism as a further means ol escaping Crom the vvheel 
of mortal life and joining the divine. With such unworliDy ideals were 
mi.\ed some primitive taboos, such as a ban on beans. 

This semi-Oiiental religious philosf>pby looks strange in busy, worldly 
Ionia—which, in fact, Pythagoras left for Italy. Probably he was influenced 
by Indian thought, coming tlirough Persia, for it is luird to believe tliat he 
independently hit on so novel an Idea as transmigration. He points to the 
possibility of still deeper, wider coanectious. Ionian pldlosophy may have 
licen a response to a profound stir in the civilized world in tJio seventh 
and sktli centuries^ manifested by the almost stmultaneous appearance 
of the greatest Teligious pioneers before Christ; Buddha in Indlar 
Zoroaster in Persia, Confucius and Lao-tse in China^ the major prophets 
in Israel. Conceivably some underlying current of dilTusipn, or ground 
swells curried over tiic knowm world. But if so^ the Greek response was no 
less unique. It forces the question of how and why the Milesian philoso¬ 
phers got started on their extraordinary speculations. 

As usual, we camnoE give a positive answer. We can only make out 
certain conditions that explain why philosophy tmild have developed, 
not why it must have. Tljese conditions are worth considering^ however, 
for the Ilglit tliey throw on Creek thought and the Issues it raises. 

By now we know better than Burnet, who in Ills Early Crt^k Philosophy 
wrote that Ionia was *a country' without a past*—^tlierc was no tradiHonal 
background there at alL*^ An immediate stimulus was the cosnrrjpolimn life 
of lonta, behind which lay the whole background of the ancient East. The 
Milesian philosophers were men of the world, less provincia] than the 
mainkinders. Th^cs himself was half-Phoenician jind like other pioneers 
—Pythagoras, Flerodotus, Democritus—was reputed to have >dsJted Egypt 
or Babylonia;, aU drew on the leaming of the East. This helps to explain 
why Thales seems more original and significant to us than he evidently 
did to the Creeks. lie appears as only an incidental character in the 
history of Hraodotu-^p nobody spoke of liim os the Educator of FleUas, and 
Aristotle could even write that *’(rue philosophy" began with the Magi 
and the Chaldeans. 

Another apparent stimnhis, the conimcrclal [nterests of the ton tans. 
wfi$ Irnig ne^ected because of later Creek tradidom CLmicaJ schobrs 
Slave given the impession that the Greek genius suddenly look to 
metaphysics for no practicaJ reason whatever. The Greets themselves had 
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a story of l 3 ow TliiiltJS fell down a welJ while gazing the stars. 
*4rLStophimeSj w^ho reflectHl the attitude of the oommon mar^ habitually 
satiriz^ philosophers as ludicrously impractical lellows, quite haTmless 
except for ilicir radical ideas about morality and religion—In other words, 
eg^eads. (Those who are unluippy about democradc culture might le- 
member that the ordbaary Greek was not altogether different from the 
ordinary American^ The later Gr^k philosophers tcDdod to oonfinu these 
popular uotiQns by their cxjntempt of utility, the “base mechanic arts,” the 
vulgar activities of doing and making—a cootempt that might seem 
healthier if their society had not rested ou tlie labor of slaves^ and if their 
thought about idea] essences and etemiil verities had not refiected their 
utiideal temporal order. 

Recent historians, such m Gordon Childe mid Renjamin Ppuringtoru 
liave accordingly dwelt on die praclicah social motives that induced the 
Milesians to speculate. According to them. Milesian philosophy was 
based upon observation and experiment, guided by economic and tech- 
nologfcal interestSr For early Greek tradition was not so supercilious abouE 
practical Interests. The hero Odyssetis had built ships and wagotjs; the 
poet Hesiod had writlen a farmers manual, versifying all he knew about 
scientiGc agriculture; the lawmaker Solon had invested the crafts with 
honor^ ^At that time," writes Plutardh, ^work was no disgrace, nor did the 
possession of a trade imply social inferiorJtj'.** All the cjther stories that 
the Greeks bad about Thales, the stargazer, indicate that he was indeed a 
practical man- Herodotus telb of bow be enabled the army of King 
Croesus to cross the Halys itiver by portly divating the river into a new 
channel; Aristotle tells (perhaps in a not purely disinterested spirit) how 
be refuted the critics of liis idle purmits by getting a monopoly on the 
olive crop of Lesbos and making a fortune in oil; other sources report that 
he made pracbcaJ upplications of geometry and contributions to the art 
of nairigation- It would seem no accident that natural philosophy and 
science were bom in busy Ionia, specifically iu its leading commercial city. 
One reason why tiie early philosophers were able to ignore the super- 
imhiral that the lonlans were so successfully engrossed in the busmess 
of the natural wnrldL And in a broad sense all the early philosophers were 
practical men* as active members of a pofjj. Even Pythagoras, the m^’stioi! 
mathematiciaru was a statesman and a city planner. 

Noverthdess it seems too muci to say, with Farrington, tliat the tech¬ 
niques of the age provided the inspiration and the positive content o! 
Milesian thought If so* the Greeks might have been expa;ted to develop 
physics and e$pecialJy chemistry, as chemical practice had been far ad¬ 
vanced by tlie basic industry of meiailurgv; whereas in fjict^ as he himself 
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emphasizes^ they contributed reUtively little to physics and nothing to 
the theory of cliemlstry. Neither did they iLstinguiah themselves by tech- 
Qotogica] dbcoverie$ and inventions untU the time of Archimedes, cen¬ 
turies Uter* In view of Famngton^s thesis one must emphasize still more 
that the practical lonians failed to develop the two habits thiit have made 
science a force in the modem world—tbe habits of systematicaQy applying 
their knowledge, and of consfelenlly checking their tliought against ex¬ 
perience. Tliey never got hold of the experimental method of verification. 
Their speculatioTis included brilliant anticipations of modem scientific 
th<K3ries, such as the evclutioiuuy theoiy' of Anaximand^ and the atomic 
theory of Democritus^ but these remained philosophical speculations, not 
scientific theprie$, because they had no pragmatic means of choosing be¬ 
tween alternative ttieorios. 

The broader economic interpretation of Cordon Childe is no less in¬ 
adequate, and may be more nusleading. He explains natural pfulcsophy as 
a poduct of ihe Iron Age, a oew conceptuat tool for dealing with reality, 
oorresponding to the iron took that had created a new social reality. He 
does not explain why^ then^ this age failed to call out pliUosophy in Egj'pt, 
.^ssynX Babylonia, Persia^ and above all Phoenicia. The very practical 
Phoeniciojis w'cre even mare fTmitly and fully dev^oted to commerce than 
^he Ifini Hn^ r yet they never de^'cloped philosophy or science. There was In 
fact nothing inevitable about the pioneering aclue\'ement of the [onlans, 
DothiDg predetermined by Marxist 'iron laws'* of history. We are again 
led back to misty, immaterial factors. 

In spite of its debt lo tmdition, mtund philosophy was not primaiily the 
product of *^society” or Tiistory7 First of all it was tlie creation of excep¬ 
tional Individuals. Under comman social and economic conditions the 
Ionian philosophers gave independent, widely divergent, singularly un- 
ctnnmon answers to the riddle of the universe. And however pmcftical they 
may have been, more importimt was their addiction to stargazing, or to 
speculation out of pure curiosity, Villen Thales asked himself what the 
world was made of, he w'as first of all simply curious, trying to make sense 
of the world for no better reason than to satisfy his mind; his answer was 
of no practical use to him, and w^otild not have been even w^ere it more 
correct. The kter Romans, like tlie earlier Phocuidans, w-ere pre-eminently 
practical in spirit—and if only for this resj^n, made no coiitributiotis what¬ 
ever to science. Science begins when truth is sought for its own sake- 
Thales launched ihe dismtenested kind of inquiry tliat can be a passionate 
interest, and was to become the ruling pas$iQn of Galileo, Newton* Dor- 
w1n+ and Elinstein. 

OrdinacY Greeks were inquisitive but had no such passion for truth- 
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decking. Although Farringt™ represents loiuiin phllnsophY as a "popukr 
movement of enlightenment" there is no evidence that tbe oracle at 
Didyma did poorer business because of it. Much more coospicuous is a 
popular religious revival that swept Greece in the m\h century* This was 
a revival of more primitive faiths* in the dying gods or gt>ds of the under- 
world, such as Dionysus and Orpheus; iU goal was not spiritual enUghten- 
ment, but ritual puriGcutlon or ecstatic uuiou with the gods—what Plato 
called “clernai drunkenness-* It makes more remarkable tlie originality 
and audacity of the philosophers. .\nd the apparen!: insecurity and anxlely 
that it reflected accentuate the issues they raised. 

The plainest social condition of the birth oi philosophy was the freedom 
of the palis. In thought and behavior^ the Ionia ns ™|oyal y degree of 
freedom that made tlietn a scandal to tlie more piciiis* provincial main- 
landoi?. Tlreir Ijvic poets could indulge in quite uudiomeric serLiimepits* 
imhecomiog a citizen- Archilochus wTote blithely of how he had disgraced 
himself on the battlefield by throwing away his shield and taking to his 
hods* but had got away* thank Cod—''So hang die shield! I'll get iuiother 
just as good." The graver philosophers were os imconvenrioniij- Although 
tiicy apparently did not shock the worldly loniaE®, they were tcKi radical 
for classLcat Greece^ The Athenians anticipated the silencing of Galileo, as 
weJ] as the martyrdom of Socmles, by banishing Anaxagoras for his 
sacrilegious teaching that the sun was only a hot rock,* So they recall us 
to the hazards of freedom^ and of tliouglit itself. "Let iis admit tW cose of 
the conservative," wrote John Dewey: “'if we once start thinking no one 
can gimrantce w'horc w^c shall come out, except tliat maiiy objects* ends* 
ant^ instihjtioffii are doomed^" Philosophy is typically a sign of trouble, 
not of tranquillity* and then it becomes a source of further trouble. It 
worked to disrupt the id^ unity of Creek culture. 

Immediately it ga\^ rise to the "ancient qmirrer with poetry mentioded 
by Plato, os its devotees discovered that poetry was full of hes. The 
Sejila and Charybdis of Hom^ were only a riock and a AvIurljHwl AVorse^ 
his gods were the figments of a disgraceful imagimtion. '‘Homer should 

• He ha™ taken a griin pleasure fn tiie fhmiglu dint ibny ivcre later piinlj^lsed 
for their piety by ibe dlinster ot Synmwe tbal pracHcfllJy ajssared their defeat in the 
PebpowuHiAti War. Tlie Atbeniftn armada, tbe gieatnl ilir dty lutd as^^einbleil 
WM about in Jeave SyiaEniso when an edEpse of die moan ocemred. Had tL^ generals 
bfcdcd AniitagoTRs, tbo>' would have known tliat this was a natuml, pM^ 

dictable evenh not a dnt&d opunj. InMead they heedod their footlisaytax wluj deelami 
dul they must mnain In Sy^ac^ne fm thirty dayr: tlm army rnmokied. to he ibo^ 
Icivd or captured almo^rt to iiie lis^t maiL The conv-enUuriJil mund druwu fmm iluj 
Pelppocuie$i^ Wax li that the buUianl AtheiiLm.^ were purusilied for Lkeif huhrU It 
U pErhaps US true—even nj whuleioTne—fn tav that they tnrst the wir thrmi^h sKm 
igtiddiam^r and slupiday, unctioned by piely. 
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be turned out of the lists ^id whipped,*^ said Heraclitus^ “and AiohiJochus 
likewise.” Plato declared that aU poetry was m^re imitatioD of itiere ap¬ 
pearance, tluice removed from the truth. Id return, the eoauc poets 
derided the philosophers and led the popular opposition to them. 

llie main issue in this quarrel was religious tradition. On the one hand 
Xenophanes, Heraclihis, and others were seeking to moralise and 
spiritualize die gods^ a Iiumane but ungrateful enterprise^ likely to induco 
e^peratinn on both sides. On the other hand, the naturalism of the 
Milesians made for skepticism, which became a fcimcnt in Fenclem] 
Athens and produced the Sophists. “In the matter of the gods,* said Pro¬ 
tagoras^ have not hees able to attain the knowledge of their existence or 
nonexistence, or of what foiro thej' are; fur many things hinder the attain¬ 
ment of this knowledge, both the obscurity of the subject and the short¬ 
ness of human lifo." Diagoms pointed out the unanswerable objection to 
the universal belief in the materia] efficacy of sacrifice or prayer: when 
shovm some tahleb erected in gratitude by survivors of shipwrecks, he 
rcmiuked. 'Those who were drowned did not put up tablets * Later 
Epicurus would teach men in so many words that there was nothing to 
fear in the gods or in de^dir Meanwhile, even before Euripides, the god¬ 
fearing’" Aescliyltis and Sophocles had become infected by the spirit of 
philo$op!iy. They asked the tragic question: What is man? Wliat h ills 
position in the universe? 

For nil alnngj of course, the philosophers settled notiling. They made for 
a new mode of conviction; and with it they introduced new modes of con¬ 
fusion and contradiction, and by their disagreement testified to a bs^ic 
uneertalntj'. Confusion was intensified by a kind of innocent dogmatism, 
owing to the lack of a dear distinction betwmi metaphysics and admice* 
and to the Greek passion for claritj', symmetry, aud order. Ail the e^ly 
philosophers heliex'cd ihat there w^as a simple answer to cosmic questions, 
and all were prone to impose order on the universe instead of finding it 
The Pjthngoreans e^'en defied the facts of observatiorip which indicated an 
irregular motJcn of the planets—a scandalous kind of behavior that liad 
giveo tlwHii their Greek name of ^vagaboud” they decreed that the 
motion of ail celestial bodies must be circular and uniform, ^hice the cLrele 
is. the perfect figure. Plato then niadc astremotny entirely r^pectahle, as 
Plutarch noted^ by “subordinating natoml laws to the authority of dlvtno 
principles,” restoring the ririctly heavenly status of the heavenly bodies. 
.Ariiitotlo systemEih'z^ this astronomy; and while as a hiolngiri lie worked 
scientiBeaJly by close, patient observation, he could nevertheless announce 
that Natiue makes nothing imperfect or in vain. A passion for logical 
consistency carried tiie philosophers still farther away frutn the world of 
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experience. Panrienides demonstrated that i£ there vm One—the principle 
of Bemg that they tjpically sought—there could be nothing else. There 
Is either Being or Not-Bemg; there can be no Becoming, which would 
involve some admiriiire of the poneristeM or Not-Being; so there can be 
po motion, no change^ no growth, no variety* It is a logical enough argu¬ 
ment—only It completely denies the facts of experience that philosophers 
are pr^umably hying to account for. 

Yet such excesses are not surprising, or simply distressing. Once thought 
becopies autonomous and systematic it is always prone to depart fnciin 
good sense. In seeking the essential reality behind the mulrifarious ap¬ 
pearances, philosophy^ sdence, and religion have alike tended to a kind of 
inhuiuanity^ cummonly neglecting to ^save the appearances," to presefve a 
decent measure of **reality* for the world we have to live in. The all- 
important point remains that the Creeks set thought free, and that in so 
doing tliey provided a ccurective for its excesses. However arbitrary their 
assertions, the philosophers kept the mind open to new possibilities^ To¬ 
gether they explored these possibilities in the spirit oE Plato*s Dialogues-- 
thoroughly chiiized discussions representing different points of view, and 
syrnholizimg On id^ freedoTn of tbonghL They did not compel assent by 
invoking any absolute authority, human or divine. None of them was ever 
the authority Id Greece that Aristotle became in later Europe. 

Even Pythagoras, who represents the tendencies that eventtmlly 
smothered Creek rationalism, bequeathed a critical spirit with his 
mj'stique- Our present story may conclude with an appalling discovery 
later made by his brotherhood. The)'' found that the square root of 2, 
which expressed the fundamental relationship betw'een the diagonal and 
the side of a square, is an "irrationfll" number—one that cannot he e*- 
pre$sed by any other number, and that therefore disrupted the perfectly 
symmetrical mathematical universe they had constructed out of tlteir own 
heads. Their shock did not really bring them to then- senses, cause them to 
reconsider the many other appearances of irrationality in the universe. 
Still, the fact remains that they made tlie discovery and then faced up to 
it, honestly wrestled with the problem it raised. The learned men oF the 
East had had no such sense of the irrattonaJ or incongruous. 

5. HEeoixmjs and msTonY 

When Herodotus traveled to Egypt and Babylonia, oil eyes and ears, 
he was properly awed by the antiquit}' of lands tliat had been maHug 
liistmy for thousands of years. We should be as awed by hh youthful 
spirit of inquiry; for after all those years the study of history had only 
DOAV begun. While the scribes of the East earefully preserved the royid 
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anmiL* they had ey« and e^rs otily for the deeds of their klDgs, mi ao 
minds for critical analysis. The Great Kings had some idea that they were 
making liistory^ or at least a desire bo impess posterity by records of tbeir 
great deeds, but tbeir kind of eminence hardly made for perspective or 
historical sense. 

The Egvptmn conception of the world as essentially statio and un¬ 
changing precluded an understanding of the changes that kept taking 
place. The scribes had no word for liistory tn our sense, and apparently 
no idea of historical cause and effect beyond the idea that everything 
depended on Pharaoh. Tlie anxious MesopotaniiBns liad a more vivid 
sense of ffux hut no better understanding of it. With the royal annals they 
preserv'ed rituals, prayers, and manuals of all that had been found '^good 
for kingship*^ (in the words of AshurbRnipal); and as m spite of this 
accumulated wisdom kings kept coming to grief, they developed a mdi* 
mentajy theory of history. The gods ruled history: a successful king Md 
been favored by the gods, an ill-fated king had somehow offended theUL 
The trouble witli the theory was that It merely baptized the mystery. The 
will of the gods remained inscnitahle^the king himself might never knovv 
the nature of his offense. For it was not a moral theory such as the Hebrew 
prophets evolved. A mighty king was alvs^ays right; an iU-fated one was 
always wrong but not necessarily unjust or unrighteous* All were god- 
fearing—for good reason, and likely a$ not to no point. 

The early Persian kings hav^e bceo credited with a moral interpretation 
of history. Tlie Emptiror Cyrus proelaLmed that he wits a pst and upright 
king, even a savior, who luid delivered Babylon from its imjust and im¬ 
pious king. Darius similarly look pains to justify his possibly dlogitimate 
seizure of the throne, and not only told the world of his good deeds but 
implied that as **m Aryan, haring Arj'an lineage;'" he had brought in a 
new order. One might tee in these royal proclamations a "decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind," even an embryonio theory of progress—a be¬ 
lief that the venerable past could be improved upon. One might also see 
in them typical Oriental bombast, again belying tlie Persian reputation for 
tmthteliing. At any rate, the later Persian emperors did not proceed to 
remake or rewrite history- They reverted to die old order of bombast, 
without pretence of a new equity. And no Persian wrote the history of 
the empire. Tlie first connected account of It appears in Herodolns- 

History tcK3 wiis bom m Ionia* Although a Dorian from Halicamasstis, 
Herodotus w^as a spiritual child of Ionia, who wrote in Ionic. Behind him 
were Cadmus and Hccataeus, the first known hislarians—both from Mile¬ 
tus. AMitmgh their works have disappeared, like almost all the literature 
of lonlft scattered fragments and allusions indicate that Hocataeus in 
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particular was a typical Miles[iin pioneer. He was credited with the fir^ 
treatise on geography (c- 530 bj:;. ) . Probably he bad a practical mutive— 
Strabo noted that many an early cobnizing expedition came to grief 
tlirough ignorance of geography—but he also displayed an interest in 
tnith for its own sake. He was a ratio naif more explicitly critical of the 
traditional mytliolog)' than the Milesian ptubsaphers seem to have beesL 
So he wrote that ‘the stories of the Creeks are manifold and seem to me 
ridiculous.** None of ttiese gtories, one might add, was more ridiculous 
than Ills own reputed belief that he wa^ descended from a god, skteno 
generations back; yet the astonishing thing was bis skeptical spiritni 
Herodotus inherited both his skepticism and the measure of ancient 
superstition that the Greets never quite outgrenv. ife too ’'‘Vas critical of 
their nmnifeld stories, such as tliat of Helen of Troy; often he tried to 
ratiotkaJize them und separate fact from fiction. Even when narrating 
with ob\'ioiis relish die fabulous stories he had picked up on his travels— 
the kind of "Oriental tale** thr^f conttnued to {uscinate Westerners—he 
periodically warned the Greeks that he merely repeating what he had 
heard, and did not feel bcimd to believe it all. We are nhliged, however^ to 
discount his stories much ijiOTe than he apparently did* He never felt 
bound by the Tjtws of evidence^ ax conceived by modern historianSp for 
the simple reason that he know of no sudi laws, bud no dear criterion for 
distmguishing fact from myth. And one of the main "^ws" of liistory^ as 
he saw it, suggests a gloomy rationali^tion of the Mesopotamiikn theory of 
god rule. He explatned the recurrent tragic cycle of glory and downfall by 
tlie inveterute fealousy of the gods: “The pow'cr above tis sulFos none 
but himself to be proud." The gods appeared to resent any marked pros¬ 
perity on earth and to destroy great men. proud or no, fust because of their 
greatness. Tliat Herodotus himself remained so cheerful was presxunably 
due to P belief that a mf!re historlim would not catch the eye of the gpds^ 
But his fundamental attitude was vmj' different from the ariitude of 
the \Ecsopotarnians. He did not assume the uttejr dependence of man on 
rhe gods or seek anxiously to divine their will, solicit their favor. As a 
pupil of Homer* he continued to celebrate the great deeds that men could 
perform in spite of the j^ous gods. As a lover of the poiis, he made his 
main theme the successful struggle for Greek liberty. In eSecl, ho rieitcd 
history ^ man-made. His daeerftilness wus due as well to o measure of 
ironicai detachment, or philosophical humor. If we cannot always be sure 
when he is being oonsciciusly Ironicd. we can be confident that he was 
not so naive as he may appear on the surface. Unlike Easletn writers, in¬ 
cluding the authors of tlie Old Testament, he does not say all that he 
knows. 
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The Doojt important differeneei however^ remains the most obvious^ It 
is the eager curtosity and aaiie intelligence, coupled with breadth and 
openness uf minii, that led Hciridotns to travel Tbr the sake of learnings 
for the sake of inquiry*** and to say much more than wa5 called for by his 
theme of die Persian Wars+ Tine rarest thing he learned was something 
that modems liave only begun to leam—au anthropologieai sense of the 
power of custooi. He told a stijry of how Darius shocked the Creeks by 
asking them what would persuade them to eat the dead bodies of their 
fathers, and then opened iheir eyes by calling in some Indians^, who were 
as shocked by hu; question as to wlint would persuade them to hum th-eir 
fathers* bodies. *11 one were to offer men to choose out of all the customs 
in the world such as seemed to thsn the best^" Herodotus concluded* 
"thev would examiue the whole number* and end by preferring their own** 
He himself usually ended by preferring Creek ways, but first he examined 
dispassionately all the otlier ways he encoiratcred, as very few men would. 
He was tn this respect much wiser than Plato and Aristotic^ who contmued 
to generalize provindaUv abesut 'barbarians" and slaves, and erected 
Gre^k customs into nnivorsal forms or laws of Nature. His exceptional 
freedom from prejudice made Herodotus an Ideal pioneer, serving tiim 
better than a critical standard or even a sdentiGc methodology might 
have served. Although innocent ol the laws of exidenoe* he tampered with 
the evidence less than have some modcra historians, whose more positive 
ideas about the law^s of history or the power above ore a source of more 
systematic dMordon.^** 

Herodotus was accordingly broader and more dispasriomte than Thu- 
wdides, whose famed objectivity was limited by his primary coticeni vvdth 
the political and moral lessons of the Peloponnesian War. Yet the Athenian 
Tlmcydidcs rev'eaJs by contrast other limitations of Herodotus, and of the 
louians in general; and these bring us back to their bad reputation in 
the Greek world. The tonious lacked his moral earnestness. They lacked 
as well the political energy of the Athenians^ and their ardor for liberty; 
the}' never developed os strong a d€?TOCcratic traditioii. Although Herod¬ 
otus frequently noted ihcir shortconungs^ and left Ionia for Athens^ he 

t cite nn eminent c^uunplp* Arnold Tornbec, by way of making fartlitf aniiendi 
to the earlv Eaftem wltitlea. Tbey hsv-e all ciiffmd frmn ids Itumcunible pattirmi, 
ajid sulFered still more since be disicardcd tiie humane aFSumpdon he sterted with, 
tluLt nil civilizflttoBfl isre esiwntlHJy couipariible In dignity iftnd philosopliiE^al tm- 
pwbjince- Now he ihat Lhe only cctamV.nbJc jmtilic^tloti fur tbn crtrtmwe of 

Q ci^'Oiziitipn It ihal it may to the pmgr^ &f Rdijclon" by glviiig birth to 

a Uulvi?^ Churdi in its death ihioes. By ibis stJffndurd uoitc of tlm Brit litter* pf 
cirilizaUom—to uw tus pknis tf^rm for them—bad «n mdso fm tbeif ciutaiCei all 
ihicr extraordinary pioneering ftchlcvcmianis ww mere vinOy,, and ihw ^almost 
demonic cmvitig Tor life" wis mem per^erxfty. 
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himself numifeated relatively little interest in palitical history, the means 
and ends of the freedoin lie celebnitcd^ We should be grateful for all the 
extraneous information about inanoeTs and customs which he crammed 
into his history of the Persian Wars, but we must admit that it obscures 
his main theme, and suspect that it reveals his primaty interest- His free¬ 
dom from prejudice seems to have been a matter of tempetament, suggest- 
Ing Lhc worldly spirit of the fomarn more than pbflosophicol wisdom or an 
ethical ideal 

Tlifs spirit was reBected in their deplorable behavior during the crudal 
Fenian Wars. Vast numbers of Tomans, Herodotus remarks casually« 
Docked to Egypt with the Petdou King Cambyses when he mardicd 
against it, ‘'some, a$ might hove been looked for, to push their trade; 
others^ to serve in his army^ others again, meinely to see the landr No 
doubt most of them profited in their various way^p Ionia ns had started 
serving as mercenaries a century before, (One scratched his name on an 
Abu SLmbd Colossus In Egypt.) Later they prcrvJded a contingent for 
King Darius when he marched against the Scj'thians, serving tiim so 
loyally that tlie Scyihiam branded them as "tlse faithfuTest of slaves," 
’When they rebelled agairist their Petsiaii masters they disregarded the 
practical wisdom of Hccataeus, who advUed them to build up their sea 
power; after burning deura Sardis drey w'erc quickly defeated, therr army 
melte<l away, and their cities were sacked, one one. They recovered in 
time to cemtribute a hundred ships to the ormadu of Xerxes, to fight 
against their fellow Creeks at the battle of SatamJs. Following Ids defeat 
they again rebelleJ against the Persians when the Athenians and Spartans 
sent a fleet tu Mt. Mycale, the site of their Pandouium; this time they con¬ 
tributed to the Creek victory that ended the PersiaD Wars, regaining their 
freedom for a while. But eventually the Persians re-established their 
dominion, by Intrigue and bribery more than by force of arms. Through¬ 
out this period die Ionian cities were generailv ruled by tyrants, who 
maintiLLued their pow‘ej with PersiaLP aid. 

While Herodotus does not analyse the Io nian character, as Thucydides 
mig]>t have done, his anecdotes speak for themselves^ Most revealing is 
one of a council bdd by the fleet during the first rcv^olt against the 
Ferslans. *"Men of Ionian said a Phocaean captain named Dionysius, ^our 
aRairs liong on the razor's edge, either to free or to be slaves"; he 
thenrfore proposed a rigorous traming to Bt themselve^s for the coming 
battle \Vben the fonions agreed, he proceeded to drill them from morning 
to night They stood It for [ust one week. On the eiglidi day tliey began to 
confer, saying to one another, *^\^lat god have we offended to bring upon 
oiuselve$ sujdi a punishment as this?" Slavery itself could be no worse 
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than the hardships mposed by this Phoeaean braggart. Accordingly they 
refused to obey his orders, instead pUehmg their tents on an iskrid 
they reposed under the shade all day" Their Samian allies^ disheart¬ 
ened, sailed for home when the battle got under uTiy; and presently most 
of the lonjfljxs followed suit, leaving the Persians in command of die sea. 
As a result Miletus was besieged by land and sea, takerw and ra^ed to 
the ground. 

This Storys may not he literally true* since Herodotus, a Dorian, was not 
free from prejudice where the lonians were conesmed The fact remains 
that thej^ played an unJieroic role during the most inspiring chapter of 
Greek history', and the story' is at least in keeping with their own words 
and w^orks. The worst plague for a state, said Plato, b not faction but 
distraction, loninn lyiic poetry was chiefly a cclehraEion of distraction. 
"No man would enjoy very many delights who heeded the censure of the 
people,"" said Archilochus. 

Now is ihc moment, now, 

To take whit happine^ the gods aUow 

—SO sang Alcaeus, imother poet who once left his shield on tlie battlefield. 
Sappho sang of love for yoimg girls^ Anacreon of the pleasures of wine 
and beautiful boys^ A single line has survived of one Pythennus: There s 
nothing else that mattors—only money * If the charming candor of their 
poets gave the lodnns ^ worse reputation than they dcseri^ed, all ilieir 
art suggests a design for beclnnistic rather than heroic living. In architeo 
hire thefr style is notable for grace and delicacy* not the strength and 
ausleritj' of the Doric. In music the Ionian mode was known for its 
voluptuous rhythms. Among the many vivid personalities we catch 
glimpses of, focre are fe^v grand types comparable to Acsdrylus and 
Socrates. 

Ail this gives much to brood over, but little to puzzle about. For one 
thing, it is the familiar sfory of the eorruptiom of wealth- Ptospetlt)' 
brought Ionia plenty of both faction and distraction; money mattered a 
great deal to its r ulin g class. As familiar were the costs of ite bold individu¬ 
alism. Its poets flxe impaxlaut as tlie Erst known writers to assert the rights 
of the individual against the state^ anticipating Scjcmtes, hut they lacked 
hia strong sense of duty and rmwence for law- they displayed djsdpUnc 
only in their poetic measures. The lonians grew less concerned with serv¬ 
ing the pofL' than with exploring the new world of indiridunl conscious¬ 
ness, or ^culating about the cosmos. At b^t they were interested in 
tnow'ledge for its own soke, not—like Tbucydides—for the sake of ""right 
actfnn.^ .At worst they were bhisd. AUogetheT+ it is significant &at lonXa, 
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the land nf the ''fathers," liid not give birdi to Tragedy. Athens created 
tht< atipreme synthesis of the poetry, piety, philosophy, and civic patriot* 
isM of the Greeks, with its solenui sense of the mystery of man's being 
and its high sense of his digni^, both deeply rooted in the life of the 
community. Ionia might wdl liave produced Euripides, witli whom 
Tragedy died. As it was, its most notable dramatist was the typically 
versatile Ion of Chif>s, a IstIc poet and philosopher svho wTote some forty 
or fifty plays, once ss'on a tliird prize at the annual festival of Dionysus, 
and celebrat^ this not too notable victory by presenting every Athenian 
citizen with a flaslc of Chian wine, Herodotus was in this respett a true 
tthtifl of Ionia. His prose epic has sweep and stir, and no\v and tlien the 
snmbemess «3tf tragic, heroic life: but it has notliing of the sublime. 

Yet Herodotus should remind ns chiefly of all that we owe to the spirit 
nf the lonians. We cannot simply deplore tlmir reluctance to live and die 
for the polfa, or their tndifferenco to "the censure of the people " Most of 
us treasure their independent spirit, which idstorlcaUy was much more 
novel and significant than their self-indulgence. Tliey remnin attractive 
even in their failings. "Never sliall love of thee gro^v old or die," Dritias of 
Athens wrote of Anacreon, the lifelong lover of banquet, wine, and song; 
and it is gratifying to know that Athens set up on its Acropolis a statue of 
the gentl^ joyous old reprobate in his cups. We may mnre fully appreciate 
the hberality and the charm of Ionia when we recall that th« same Athens 
banished Anaxagoras for bis impious teaching about tlic sun. He retired to 
Lampsacus, a colony of .Miletus, where he tauglit freely for the rest of hfa 
Uf e, and asked that alter liis death the school children be given an annual 
holiday to remember him by; and where, years later, the citizens $tU] 
honored his memory' by setting up in their market place on altar tu Mind 
and Truth, 

“How' pl«i5ant it is," comments fVeya Starh, "Vhen the fragile things, 
the defenceless, come throughl*' And how mcluncholy to add that so few 
of the beautiful thing? made in Ionia have come through. Wc know only 
by hearsay the works of their famous musicians, painters, sculptors, 
casters in bronze, workers in gold, Wc seldom bear their own voice. If w'e 
deplore their volatility and w-urldliness, vve must regret still more the loss 
of so much of the poetry tliey wrote after leaving their shields on the 
battlefield, and of almost al! the historical and phibsopKical treatises they 
wrote "for the sake of inquiry" instead of right acHon. 

Herodotus should also remind m that tlie brightness of Ionia was not 
timplo sunshine. In his insistent refrain about the jealousy of the gods 
and the nemesis of fame he echoed the Ionian poets; who often expressed 
a bitter sorrow over the futility of man's purposes. Now was tlie moment 
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for liappmess^ now,, becatise many evidendy sufiered froni more dread 
than Homer hadj they knew the deep insecmily that gave rise to the pop¬ 
ular Telig^ous tav'ivaj of the sisith centtiiy. In Ionia. It reflected an actual in- 
sccuiity tliat mitigates the politick failures« The dawn that Hesiod mis¬ 
took for the twilight uf m Iron Age M fact the dawn of the historlcoJ 
Iron Age, and the loniam were quick to realise its neiv possibilities of 
wealth and power and freedom, and of tension and strife. Their favorable 
location for purposes of commeree and cultural exchange was ipso facto 
an exposed po^itiou lor attack hy greater [xjwers. The river valle)^ down 
which ctune the caravans fmm the East were imtuiul highways for invad¬ 
ing armies of ChnmerJaiiS, LydiaTis,^ and Persians. And Uie rivers them¬ 
selves, especially the Maeander^ were pilmg up sdl in their harboRi 
working to mm most of the ports they hiu3 enriched. Mllettis fought a 
long battle for its life but had Io$t Its natural harbor by the Chrfatian em. 
Today it is some miles Inland, on a plain that had been the Latmu^ Gulf. 

L^tly, Herodotus did a serious injustice to the lonions by a permanefit 
confmron in historical thought that he introduced or confirmed t he 
represented the Persian War as a straggle Ixjtween Europe and Asia. 
Ever sincOp the valid ideologfca! distinction between E^t and West has 
been confused by a wholly artificial geographical distinction^ The identity 
of "Etirape” is os unclear as its eljinolngy; with Asia it femns pmi of a 
single land mass. Eventually geographers separated dicm hy drawing an 
arbitrorv line through the Ural Momiiains—thus cutting Russia in 
and generating the wddespread iUuskiii that Rtissmn history i$ part and 
parcel of Western European history.'^ The Greeks did not know enough 
geography to draw a clear line, but the mainlmiders were no less pleased 
to obscure the natural unity of the eastern Medltertauean world by flaunt¬ 
ing the fiction of 'Europe.* The Athenians in particular looked down on 
the Creeks in **Asiat* and branded the superior sophistication of the 
louians as mere decadence^ 'Wliot a disgrace it iSp*^ said Lsoerates^ "to sit 
idly by and see Asia flourishing more tlian Europe.'^ How the lonians felt 
about thi s we cun only imagino, but certainly they had good practical 
for not tjiog themselves to mainland Greece. They suffered 
enough from the imperial ambitions of both Athens and Sparta* 

In any case* the proud Atlieaians failed IleUas* by notoripus folly and 
infamy. Their great age ended in military' disaaster* social and political 
chaos. They recovered from the Fcloponnesian War only to repeat their 
foUyp witli less dignitj% they display^ neither wdt nor heroism in their 
belated, holfhemt^ diori to resist the Macedonians under Philip and 

“ la Volcime VIE of A Sfody uf Taynbf^ hai dwdt on tMi sad othei 

fuilom icAultlug from the aiLltmy dhtfucliOD- 
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Alcjcander Gre^t. And now thi* despised Ionian^ proved that fiiey were 
lessi decadent than the Athenians. Submission to rule hy the Peman 
Empire, which was something !css than a slicer disgrace, had not killed 
their spirit They and their fellow Creeks in '^Asia^ took the lead again in 
the Hellenistic Age following the conquests oF Alexanderi and they held 
it to the end of the Greek world. When the Empeficir Justinian sigufded 
the Byzantine eta by building the great cathedral nf Hagia Sophia, about 
a thousand years latCTp 1m architects were Isidnr of Miletus and Anthe¬ 
mius of ncarhy Tralles, up the Maeander Biver* Meanwhile the history ol 
louia had become still more mixed and ambiguous, but for us it is still 
more pertinent. Hic HellemstEc Age has bad much more InUuenc^ on 
Western civilization than has the mudi more celebrated Peiiclean Age of 
Athens. 


CHAPTER V 


Ephesus: The Hellenistic Age* 


1. DIANA OF THE EPJICTANS 

“GREAT IS DIANA of ilie Ephesiartsl" Accordmg to Acts, to csled the 
mob tliut had gather^ iu the theatCT of Ephesus^ angered by the report 
that an upstart Jew narried Paul had iDSuJted their magaiGcent goddess* 
saying that gods made by hinftaii hands were not gods at aJL They had 
b^n stirred up by the local silversmiths^ who made images of heti Pauls 
teaching u’a 5 also had for business. They cried cait fox two hours “with 
on© voice/ for they knew that ^aU Asia and the world** worshiped their 
Diana. Finally they were quieted w^lien the towTi clerk reminded them 
thiit the whole world did in fad know that tljeir city was the guardiaii of 
her temple, and nobody could really deny her greatness, .-^nd so their cry 
has come ringing doi>vn dnnough the ages^ as a text for sermons on vanity. 
Today no one in tlic whole world worslups Dianan All that remains of her 
great temple—one of the Seven Wonders of the World—D* the base of A 
column or so and a fe%v fragments of marble lying beneath the surface of 
a swamp. There is no love among thoe dismal mins, hut oiily the croak of 
frogs to recall that she had been a goddess of fertilityiN worshiped in 
ecstasy and abandon. Nothing .^eems deader than a dead reUgion. 

Yet Diana w'as indeed She had inspired, after all, a Seventh 

Wonder^ wbidb many ancients regarded as th© most wonderful of them 
all. She had presided over Ephesus for a thoumnd years, and made it one 
of the greatest cities m Asia Minor. Her fame had spread all over the 
Greek world. She liad gone as far west as Massiik (Afarsdlies), where 
tlic Fitocaenns brought her on the advice ol the DcJplnc Apollo, and 
w^henq© merchants bter brought her to Borne; she had received tribute 
from the heart of Asia, os Xenophon and the Ton Thousand dediraited a 
tenth of their spoils to Apollo and her^ Her feme was such that exordsfe^ 

*Th^J diaptfir b ft copaidcratib reviud nod ftip^ndftd vphUm o< my artick 
"Hoioagg SB Tii&xsar in tlte Virgtnto ^sutc^ty WiMer, 1054. 
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prophets, and miracle workers of al] kinds were drawn to her city, to give 
it perhaps the most laxiMant rellgfous life of the aneient world It is no 
accident tliat St, Paul spent three years teadiing in Ephesus—the longest 
stay in his missionary career—and felt colled to work "specinl miracles" in 
cures. St. John paid similar tribute by spending his lost years here, preach¬ 
ing and writing his Cospeh witli its promise of life abuncknt: a genial 
idea more familior to llie worshipers of Djana tlian to those of the Hebrew 
YahwelL And at that Diana was greater thmi they kiie%v, or even than the 
Ephesians knew. The sermons deriding her w^orshipers arc also a matter 
for irony. She is not really dead. 

For Diana was not her real name. Neither was Artemis, the Greek name 
by which her worshipers called hcr^ Ttie truly Creek Artemis was a chaste 
huntress, sister of ApfiUo, who had asked of her father Zeus Uie gift of 
eternal virginity. The Artemis of the Ephesians was a many-breasted 
Asiatic goddess whose principal emblems included tlie date pahn and the 
ijneen bee, symbols of fertility-^ Although lier antecedents are ohsenre, 
she was clearly another manifcstiitinn of the Great MothtT, m- in other 
wtads a child of Cybele. The Creeks characteristically tempered h^ wor- 
ship^ ehtnfna Hng much of the frenzy that was inspired by tlic earthier 
C:ybeJe; Diana was more like her supposed motlierj the “ever sweet and 
kind"' Leto (known in Palestine as Lat)« Like Cybele, however^ she man¬ 
aged to retain the aspects of botli a virgin and a mother of life- And in her 
own nature, as well as thrcnigh her divine connections, she enjoyed a kind 
of resurrection. She had much to do with the rise of anolhra- Oriental 
virgin-mother, from Pafpstine. 

Early Christian writings, like Scripture itself, contain few references to 
Mary'* St, Paul oe^'cr mentions her. Theologimis were properly wary of 
such pagan ideas as a mother of Cod, and some simple Christians appar¬ 
ently prayed fur her ratlier than to her. But the Ephesians would naturally 
Iiave kno\TD better. They might have had some memOTy of Mary, for 
th&e is H Iradirion that she accompanied St. John to Ephesus. In any ease 
they had the first known church to he dedicated to lier. It was in this 
church, in the year 431, that an Ecumenical Council overrode the pirrists 
and finally made official her title as Mother of God> Tlie feast of her 
Assumption was assigned to August IS, the dale of an annual fesrivul to 
Diana^ No doubt Diana was Joalcjus of her oharie rivni who had been 

* Some Edioi^ri bdievr dial many brents were sctiwdJy ovz. Lator Creeks, 
irvcliidicg AxutotlcK mistook the qusvn bee hi n male, It ihi: king bee, but the 

old EpLeilaiii presmuatily Ltlew bcltisr, Olber schoLui tay that htr supposed brearts 
were isrgt gplam dates, wJikb the Ubyam were woo! to baiig on the ftiltie of iheir 
ftftilil)' goddess. 
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TcUeved of all eartlUy funcliom ^ a fertUity goddess; htit we tmy imagine 
that she was also feminine enough to be consoled hj' the knowledge that 
a man s world muid not do v^itiiout the Moths. Wc may say that she has 
been forgotten, like her relatives, only because she was relneamatad in 
purer form. 

At least Dlam smBoIIzes fmdamentai rcligfous contbiuldes, as well as 
religious chiinge;^. She was intimately involved in the gresder dcama, of 
the triumph of the West and the resurgence of tlie East, which gives the 
Hellenistic Age a special slgnifioance for us. Her eity was in the main 
stream of this most “interiestiqg process" that culminated in the fail of 
Constantinople to die Turks. Ephesus was the least HeUenio of the Ionian 
cities, and bocame the greatest of them during the Hellenistic Age- Diana 
makes plain that the interesting process was well undsi way before ibis 
age, 

Tfjc Erst historic mtintion of the tumie is “the HAsian m^d by 
Caystrios' streani,* in Homer, Greek legend bad it that Ephesus, a son of 
the river Cayslcr, helped to found the dty at its mou^ lind that the 
Amazons had founded Diana^s sanctuiary during their campaign against 
Theseus of Athens. There is little qnestioQ that here as ^ewhere the 
loniiiiLs moved into an older setdement and that Diana was already there, 
probably In a Hfttite guise. She hod become merged with Artemis by the 
time of the oldest temple esfcsivated at the site (about 700 b.c,), but Ijct 
O rientid nuture is ctinspicuous in a treasure of votive offerings found 
beneath her altar. The destruction of this temple by the Ciinroerians led 
to an impessive, if somewhat feminine, demflnstration of her queenly 
ways, Herodotus reports tJiat when besieged by King Croesus, the Ephe¬ 
sians offered tlie entire city to Diiina by stretching a rope from its wa& to 
her temple, a mile away. Tlieir faltb in her magic w*as seemingly vam, 
since Croesus took die city; and it was nevertheless vindicated, since they 
profiled fmm Ub conquest. The Lydian king held Diana in such venera- 
tian dial he helped to build her a much more splendid temple;, which 
Herodotus diougbt a wonder worthy of comparison with die Pyramids cf 
Egypt, Heut^eforth Lydians were ranked among the five tribes of 
Ephesus, even holding the priesthood of the temple. The city w^as ever to 
have more of the opulence of Lydia than the radiimce of lomiL 

Tin? poet Hipponax, who Uv^ in Eph^us toward the end of the siicth 
eenturj', gives a few Insights into its everyday life. Fragments of his 
Seurrijnus satires teU of the peoples of the interiar coming de^vn to the 
ctiaat with their products, bargcunijig in “pidgin liogo,^ a mixture of 
Flirygian. Lydian, and Greek, It was FDpponax, a spokesman of the 
skeptical Ionian spirit, who ridiculed the higli pdest of Cybele as mer- 
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ccncwy ami "mwe lascJvioiut Ihtm a dog**; and no doubt be put a finger on 
one reason for bet spreading popularity—her orgiastic rites were a goo 
paying business, What be tbou^t of Diana herself is less dear, but a 
celebrated remark indicates that be Ixad no high regard for her ses. The 
two happiest days of a woman’s Ufe, be said, were the days of her mar¬ 
riage and her dMlh. Possibly the goddess bad something to do vrith his 
ultimate banishment from her city. 

At about this time Ephesus gave birth to Heraclitus, its best-known son. 
who spent bis entire life in the dty and indireclly gives a deeper insight 
into its history, The most profound, subtle, and enigmatic of the Ionian 
philosophers, Heraclitus stood apart from all of them. Like them, he re¬ 
duced the world of shifting appearances to an essential reality, wbitdi he 
Fire.* But whereas the oih(»s tj-pically sought a prindpie of Being, 
in terms of a basic stuff or iminutable essence, he conceived a perpetual 
flux in which nothing ever remains the same. Change is the essence: 
"One cannot step into tlie same river twice.” Being is endless becoming, 
like die ever-living, ever-dying fire; permanence lies only tn the order and 
regularity of process, **It rests by changing. Likewise the bfe of man is 
perpetual tension and strife. "It is the opposite which is good for us"; 
barmony comes only from "an attunemenl of opposite tensions, like that 
of the bow and the IjTe," "It is sickness tliat makes health pleasant; evil, 
good; hunger, plenty; weariness, rest." Tlvis oracular mode of utterance 
illustrated his saying that "nature loves to hide, but it also sprang from 
his concept of the Logw—the Word that w'ns to serve as the beginning in 
the Gospel according to St. John. "It is wise to hearken not to me but to 
my word," Nvrote Heraclitus. Through him spoke the eternal Word* whjcli 
is "both willing and unsvilJing to be called by the name of Zeus," and in 
accordance with which "all things come to pass, 

Now we cannot be certain just what Heracliliis meant by this Word, or 
by many other words in the hundred-odd sayings of bis that have come 
down to us from the book he deposited in Dianas temple. Philosophers 
have pieced together and interpreted these sayings in varicMis ways; they 
have made him out as an empiricist and an idealist, a materialist and a 
pantheist, a pessimist and an optiitiisL In any view, however, his thought 
is scarcely "ciassical." Of aU the Creek philosophers he was the least 
concerned with lucidity and logic, and the only one to refect flatly tlie 
wdsdom of moderation or "limit." For him strife, not limit, was the way to 

r He suggeils, jiwideiually, that dw invention of colna^B i* one due (n the monlun 
of the pidowphen. and in pirticulw to tlir aloinit ih^iy. "All thing* may bo 

to £ie, and Etc to #U titogi.” ha wrote, “juil ns all good* nnny be tumed Into 
^dIiI gold tnliii fill 
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hutmony and ju^ice. Often he sounds like a lonely proptet, imticipatLng 
St Paul's scom for die fooiisliness of the Greeks. He not only g.ttacket! 
Homer and Hesiod tut dismissed HecatieuSj XenopJiones, and Pythag- 
ofus alike as men who hud learned many thtng? without attaining 
understanding. Yet neither was the philosophy of Heraclitus typically 
'‘Oriental." He was still a rationalist, not a more oraeJe^ If the Word was 
luiid to put Into words, it was nevertiidess bwfyl and intelligible—Logos, 
not Mfjthm, “The mysteries practiced among men are unholy mysteries^" 
he declared. He ridiculed in particular the cult of images and the mge fca 
ritual purification^ and he was the Erst known man to explain dreams 
realistically^ as a retreat into a xvorld of onc^s own. Altiigether^ thought 
WEIS perhaps the trnest reflection of Greek e^q^erience in the East—the 
acluah ceaseless tension, strife, and change that stimulated them^ and 
that cwentually wearied them, induced them to seek repose in the mystery 
religionSp 

What Heraclitus made of Diana is uncertahi, but her worshipers evi¬ 
dently could make little of him . They failed to heed his plainest advice, 
that "'the people must fight for its law as for its walbn*' The EpliesJans were 
not resolute fighters. Long before, their poet Callinus (c. TOO) had com¬ 
plained bitterly of thdr shameless devotion to pleasure and ease, al a 
time when the Ciinmerixuis were threatening their life as well as their 
liberty. Once we hear of their inviting Aristarchus from Athens to act the 
part of Solon for five years and help them set up a Hniilcd democracy* 
Otherwise we hear cidefiy of thoLr tyrants, who were so numerems that 
one Eaton wrote a lustory of tlie XvTanfcs of Epliesus. During the Persmn 
wars thdr most dramatic ccmtiihution was a sorry epilogue lo the loninn 
revolt The Chians, who had performed prodigies of valor in a naval 
battle but were fiarced to flee w^heu deserted by tbe other lonians, had to 
create the temti^fry of Ephesus by night; the Ephesians, who were busy 
celebrating a festival mistook them for bandits and slew them fill Judg¬ 
ing by the account of Herodotus, the Ephesians were again busy with 
other tilings during the battle of Mycale that restored the freedom of 
Ionia, for he does not mention their presence. They then joined the 
Athenian Confederacy, but pulled out at the first opportunity. Once tbr 
Peiraian Tlssaphcmes helped them defend Diana's temple against ai 
Athenian attack. 

She was good for bcith Creeks and barbarians^ as Tissaphemes Idndlj 
put it in ofFwing her a sacrifice; but it must be granted that like Cybela 
Diana was not a goddess to inspire the maitial virtues, or a passion fo? 
liherty. \\^^Ie her worshipers tried to maintain the independence ijf their 
pofLf, and succeeded in preserving more esr less autoiromy when under for- 
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eign domlnatioiip the}' never made a name for themselves bv heroic 
resistance to their €ant|uernrs, usually opening tiieir gates without a 
stnigglft Croesus iniii] glutted a parade of famous tnotmrths dowi] the 
Sacred VVay that led to Diana^s temple, hJevextheless she contuiued to 
protect her city in her fashion. She awed all but die rudest conquerors, as 
she had awed Crn^us. Xenies spared her temple at a time when he was 
destroying other Greek temples in a fit of royal w^th. In 356 m,c. it was 
burned down by one Hcrostratus, who set dre to it merely in order to have 
liU name go dmvn in history^ but she miglit have smiled at diis simpjetom 
As her worshipers set about building a stiSI more niaguifiocnt temple, 
foreign kings c'ontribnted coluineui sculptured by the greatest artists of the 
age. Alexander the Great offered to defray the entire cost of the new 
sanctuaiy', prov'ided only that his name be insaribed on ft as the dedicator. 
(According to one legend, the temple had burned down on the day he 
was bom because Diana was away bringing him into the world.) The 
Ephesians could afford to s:punt his proposal which the goddess doubtless 
regarded as an impertinence. 

This new temple^ wtiich straightway was ranked among tiie wonders of 
the world, also bei^mc known as a ^eouimon treasury for all Aslii.** 
Diana’s worshipers were riot indifferent to the immense wealth that 
poured in on her* lake the oUier loniiins^ they w'ore devoted to bu£irie$$i 
Ephesus was a great port and fndmtrial noted for Its metalwork, 

perfumes, and wines, lake most Oriental peoples (and nmny Araericans). 
they knew tluit it was possible to serve botli God and mamrnan. For Diana 
herself smiled on business. Not only did her annual festivals attract 
thousands of pLlgrims, who spent freely iti tlieir piety and gaiety, but she 
explicitly encouraged busmess cntcrpiise. She owned considcrublo land in 
her own name, she held mortgages in Sardis and other cities, and she 
welcomed deposits of w^coltli, charging a percentage for talcing care of 
them. Her temple became the greatest bank in the province of Asia^ If 
such interests seem unbecoming a goddess, we must remember that slie 
was a goddess of ferttlit}' md increase. Unlike the Christian monasteries 
that went into the ivmking business in the Middle Ages, she at least made 
DO bones about it. 

Hence iicr city throve mightily during the Helfenistic Age, in which 
business became more extensive tlum ever before fri history. Now tliat 
Miletus* its cluef rival, lasing its buttle against the silt of the Maean- 
der River, Ephesus becume the chief port for the trade route leading 
down the Maeander valley- AlLhougJi it W'os ffghting a similar battle 
against the smaller Cayster Rlvef, it would be able to nLaintain its port for 
fume centuries yet, with the help of gifts to Diana. From 300 bjc. on, it 
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was the gr^tast of the loDian cities. In its prosperity it never rivaled tbe 
brilliant cultural achievanieiit of Miletus io its prime, or attained any¬ 
thing like the eminence that Athens bad, but its lesser liistorie importance 
was chajacteristie of the new age: one in which the Creeks moved out 
onto a world stage, and the polls was overshadowed by tlie rise of king' 
dotru and tlie growth of a cosmopolitan culture. If the famous men of the 
age might still be identified by their native dty, they rarely spent tbeir 
lives in it and never confined their interests to It; typically they traveled, 
to build or conquer, leJtrn or teach. The greut city of Ephesus is tnemo- 
rabie for all the histoiy it saw rather than the history it made, 

2. tSE HEJiNiSTic AcniEVEiirrsT 

With an army of no more than thirty or forty thousand men, Alexander 
the Great crossed the Dardanelles into Asia, defeated tlit huge hosts of 
King Darius in three crucial battles, destroyed the Persian Empire, con- 
qiieicd the known world from Hgjpt to India, and died in Babylon, in 
323 B.G., not yet thirty-three years of age. So estroordinniy a career natu¬ 
rally made him a mythical figure. “It is allowed as certain,* wrote the 
soW Plutarch, "'that Alerander was a descendant of Heracles.'* The east¬ 
ern world he conquered reincarnated liim fu nwre exotic txr exalted forms. 
The Alexander Romance, which began to take form snon after liis dealli, 
eventually proliferated into some eighty versions in twenty-four lan¬ 
guages, including Persian, Arabic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Turkish, fn 
Egypt be became the son of the last Pharaoh, in Ethiopia a Christian 
saint, fn Central Asia a god known as Iskander. He appears in the Koran 
as Dulearnatn, Lord of the Two Horns; Moslem poets had lum prayTug 
nt Mecca, as the Jews had him praying at Jerusalem, In medieval Europe 
he became a gallant knight devoted to his lady, the beimliful Persian 
princess Roxane. As late as the seventeenth century Racine plotured him 
as more interested in winning the love of his mistress than in winning a 
world. 

Since then historians have been trying to recover the actual man, but 
we still have our choice of Alexanders. There is the tyrant kno^vn to many 
Creeks, the son of the Macedonian King Philip who had won dominion 
over Greece in dm battle of Chaoronea, who himself rnurdm-ed his friends 
fn drunken rages, leveled Tliebes to the ground, and sealed die loss of 
Greek independence. There is the ardent Hellenist, die pupil of Aristotle 
and lover of Homer, whose avowed mission in overthrowiDg the Persian 
Empire was to serve as the liberator of Hellas. There is the vainglarinus 
conqueror w1m> look to wearing tho purple, the megnlomantae wlio Iiad 
himself proclaimed a god, the son of &us-Amon, Them is the idealist 
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^vhose moxifEL ivrote Flufcjirch, was tLat ^God Is the common father of 
but more particularly of the good and viTtiiotis+*‘ aad whose dream 
of world unit\\ an empire bound by bTotherhood, marked a revolution in 
human thought. “Aleximder's goal wtus a uew' and better worlds concludes 
Charles A. Robinson, Jr.^ his latest chejnpion^ ^and beside his success in 
winning it little else really matters." 

Few would deny that his conquests resulted in ^ world. The 
important question remains: Was it a better one? Here again we liave a 
wide choice of answers. Classical scholars have generally pictured the 
Hellenistic Age as a period of dedinep as in Athens and mainland Greece 
it plainly was* For them the Age of Pericles Is the apes of the conventional 
historic curve; by classical standards Hellenistic culture Inoks degenerate. 
Historiam of Rome have likewise dwelt on the ^failure"" of the iJellcmstit! 
kingdoms in order to fustify the Roman absorption of ibetn or magnify 
die Roman achievement of bringing lasv and order. In tliese views tlic 
"new w^orld'^ turns out to be either an imliappy aftermath or a chaotic 
prelude. Recent historians* such as Tam and Ra^tovtzeff. have therefore 
tried to see it as its own people did* and not to prejudge it by what came 
before or after. They sbress that it was a remarkably rigorous, adventur¬ 
ous, creative period-in Asia. Although we know too little about the 
mentality of its early leudm, not to mention their followers* tlieir enter¬ 
prise strongly suggests a belief that they were living at the beginning 
rather than the end of an era, and were improving their life. Many Creeks 
seem to have been proud of their "modemit)'*; some even begim dreaming 
of Utopias. Certainly their outlook was widened, in a world much greater 
than PhtoV little Republic, a society in seme Important respects more 
"open" than Peridean Athens. By now thwe is at least little question that 
it Wiis Hellenistic cttlrinne^-as Robinson says, “the only Greet culture die 
world ever really knew* imtil modem scholarship resurrected that of 
Peridean Atliens^-thai educated Rome, enabled her to create a world 
state, and enabled Christianity to conquer that state. 

Yet for fust this reason we must look more dosdy at the mesins and 
ends of Kcllcnistic enterprise, the value of its creatipiX^* the quality of its 
culltire. The ‘umv world" was indeed much more like our own; only now 
we are in a mood to have misgivings about some of Its likenesses. Among 
tlie "modem" types it developed in increasing numbm were the bourgeois 
and the city' proletarian, the One complacmit in his prosperity, Uie otiier 
siiUcn in hit failure to share in this posperitv; the half-educated man on 
the street, now tut off from the country but still prey to criiss ^upet' 
stitiou; the unpolitical man or "idioC primarily concerned with his 
hurioess, his private life, or his personal salv: 3 ticii; and lu aU fields of 
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activity tile specialist—tli^ prcfe$LSioji£Ll burei^ucraL technician, propa¬ 
gandist, scholar, entCTtaiiief* athlete^ The Hellenistic Age also resemhled 
our own in its increasingly violent cjontmsts, of ^vealth and poverty^ 
learning Jind igaomnee, splendor and squalor; and in its profound con- 
tradictimi^, of freedom in tliought and ata\ism in behavior^ a deepening 
ccmsciousness of Greek solidarity and more bitter strife, a growing idea! oE 
humanity and moro brutal inliumomtj'. In general, Hellenistic Greeks 
seemed as proud as we csf what they bad wrought, and olten as disinayed 
or appalledr They as free to loam in their eosmopolitan worlds and 
as liable to feel lost. Their exciting adventures tnay illustrate depressing 
morals. As always, the final verdict on their acliJevcmcnt wiU remaui 
debatable; but wo may leajit hope to approach an uiipartial one bj' 
keeping sax eye oa the compleiitJes and the incongruities of the age, as of 
Alexander himsdL 

Its political history is obv^lously lamentablei if Jess disgraceful than at 
first appears. The generals who succeeded to Alexanders empire were 
wortliy of him in energy, daring, and ambition, and their own successois 
were more original than they may seem to us as they built up administra¬ 
tive systems for their sizable kingdoms—a feat of government that the 
dassicai Creeks li 4 id nc^'cr attempted, and that Aristotle bed declared 
impossible. But they lacked the vision of Mexander, and seemed more 
detcrminwl to prove the moral of Plutarch, what an unsociable, solitary^ 
thing is pow'err The generals at once began fighting amung themsclve$, 
initiating the Almost continuous warfare that marked the Hellenistic 
period. Anltganus^ the Erst of the SuccesscFrs, boasted tliat he w^ not 
afraid to liave his son Demetrius stand beside him with a weapon in his 
hand. The later kings could not be so sure of their sons. $till less of their 
brothers and wives {who were sometimes their sisters), and could nev^ 
trust one another. Antlgonus lost his j\siatic empire end his life at the 
battle of Ipsus, where he and Demetrius were defeated by the combined 
forces of Lysimachus and Sclcucus. Seleucus in tum defeated and killed 
LysimachuSp and then was murdered himself* PtoJetny, who took over 
Egypt, was the only Successor to dio m bed. 

Tbereafter the house of Seieucus claimed dominion over Asia Minoi 
but exercised only partml, wavering control over it, periodically losing 
coastal regions to the Ptolemies. Its power also disputed by now 
Iringdotm that rose in the confLision, such as the kingdoms of Bithyma and 
Pontus tn the north Nicomedes of Bithynia added to the eonfu-'Jlon by 
bringing in some tribes of Caub to help him against the Seleucdtk. and 
then turoing them loose on Asia Minor, For years the Cauls ravaged and 
blackmailed (he Creek cities, until they were finally subdued by the kings 
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of Pergamum and settled down in the Plnyglan interior, tn the province 
that consequently became known as Galntin. Pergamum was now the 
ftruagost power in Asia Minor, but io maintam its ascendance fdt obliged 
to lend Ota Rome/ 

The rich city of Ephenrs, which had welcomed Alexander as a liberator* 
was lUiturnllv a focsd point of this disorder^ Loy.il to AnUgonus, it sub* 
milted to Ly^inuchus after the battle of Ipsus, later wa$ i^taken by 
Demetrius p and then fell to LysJmadius agam. Over the protests of the 
Ephesians he moved the city to a more defensible site* where he sbtangly 
fortiEed It and swelled its population by moving in tbc Inhabitants of 
the old Ionian cities nf Lebed ns and CclophorL Here the Ephesians wpre 
to stay put for a thousand ycarSp but for the next century or a(o their new 
city remained a pawn in the royal struggles, -\ftor a brief spell of freedom 
It came under tlie domain of the Ptoleinfes. Andoclms II recovered it for 
the Seieucids and made it a royal residence^ only to be poisoned in it by 
hb wife Laodicc; when she started another war by Iniviiig her son pro¬ 
claimed king in Ephesus, it fell to the Ptoleml^ again+ Reconquered by 
Antiocdius 111, it became the headquarters for his campaign against 
Rome. Hannibah the most feared enemy of Rome> now came to Ephesus 
to oBer the king his sesv'iccs. Ulien Antiochus was ne^^ertheless defeated 
in tlic battle of Magnesia thjit ended Seleticid rule in Asia Minoip the 
hapless Ephesians opened their gates to tho Roman general Xianhus. 
The Romans decreed that the city should be tributary' lo Pergamum, 
their faithful ally. Thereafter it was never really independent.. 

Yet Ephesus prospered in spite of its repciited humiliations^ Diana 
remained an unfailing source of wealth, and continued to awe the parade 
of conqucmrs^ Thus when Demetrius Bed to the city after the battle of 
Ipsus it was feared dint be ml^t seize the treasures in her templcp but 
Instead ho at once set sail for Athens, to prevent his ioldiers from looting 
it/ Tlie main reason for the growing prosperity^ howev'cr, was an im* 
mense erpanrion of commerce. Alexander had directly fostered trade by 

^See llw Apsieadii^ SectSim 5 , for tht brief birt harilllMil likloiy' of the Kingdom 
of Tpigamwru 

* In AibEm Deiaeliiiis showed fniic^ less respect for the virgin Athena, Dnler^n-. 
io|; kcenUoua wcrmen in Ibe back temple <rf the RiitbeDon that the AtliErtLbiB bad 
him fa 9. lodging Li gmUtude for hb aid- tlr: b perhaps tin? romt ;stHHng ea- 
ample af the vigor, cnlEsrpriM* ejad v^ifte of die early Rellniatic periotL A brlllfaiit 
odvimtump Demptriiis won the oame nt Polrdrcetcs., "the tilled of by hb 

canrprtJgus^ t\'eiitctialiy met di^Bter again in Aiia Xflnor, And ended his life 
in disupadonp as a priiuiicr isl ScleuLisi. Jlir iwi¥t enduring adiinvement waa d slatuo 
dutf he bid niitile to ooinmnniinile ti vi^ry ovof iLe Fbotemt^ at Cypnii, and 
tluil is rvpriEsented on ftoc of hb coFiis. It b passably, though douhchiJly^ like crigtnni 
of the Winged Vlctmy of SamothiaoB;, 
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instituting an intematiflnal ooinage and putting ratci ciiculation the 
hoards of gold and sliver te captured^ {So tlie momeycbajiger miade his 
appeariuLoe in tlie temples^ to tho greater glory of their divine oocupanbs-) 
Indireetly Alexander promoted a boom by opening up the East to the 
Greeks, pra\^dlng an outlet for surplus population^ a greater market for 
Creek goods, and a finther incentive for Greek eDlerprise. The Seleucids 
in particulur continued his policy oF founding new cities on tlie tradu 
routes* and also moved Greek colonies Into older foiindatifliis* as at 
Celaenae^Apamea; they built scores of Seteucias. Apame^is, Antfochsi 
LaodiceaSp In dieir greater world die Greeks now became builders^ on a 
large scalcj of roads^ arpaeducte, and harbors. 

More importani;, the spirit of tiie was still alive. At Ephesus 
Alexander liad proclaimed that henceforth all Creek cities svere £o be 
free and independent, and lie had a democr^c constitution drawn up 
for tl^e Ephesians. As he liberated other cities he removed the oligarchies 
and t^Tannies that had been supported by the Persians. Their freedom 
was somewhat nominal to be sure, Alexander himself bad ordered them 
to be democratic^ bis successors might give them different orders^ and 
like him they usually called for contribiitiuns in return for the royal 
favors. Nevertheless the Ilellenistic kings paid at lea^t lip service to the 
ancient ideal of "the aiiionomy of the Hellenes, if only to eiillst the aid 
of the cities in their incessant ware On one another. Some of the cities— 
notably Rhodes—actually independentt and real powers. And da- 
mocracy remained tlie rule In the Greek cities throughout the periinl. 
ultimate authority residlog in the popular assembly. Tlie Greek was still 
a political aniin^ or enough so to fcinBin sn emifgetic, enltiiprisiDg 
anunai. Thought everywhere was freer than it tied been in Athens, even 
more diverse than tl tiad been in Ionia, tn this respect the Hellenistic 
was a wide-open society^ 

Civic spirit also maintained n high level of culture- Wjiile die Hdlen- 
Isbc Creeks were engrossed in hiisincss and iiicreiiivngly devoted to 
material comforts-high Us-ing and plain tliinfcing-tliey were by no means 
mere Philistines, The kings were ts-pieahy patmns of culture. The wealthy 
bourgeois as typically took pride in adoming their miles, stagiog their 
festivals, tnalataining their cultufal traditions; the Cities vied with one 
another tn tlie splendor of their works. The Greeks who moved into the 
interior as piously preserved their great heritage, to make themselves 
feel at home. Old or new, every city of any consequence luid its Tiiarhled 
temples, its statuary, Us gymnasium, its theater—the more imposing as 
we keep in mind that most of them were small towns, witli smaller 
material resources than ordinary American towns. And ait now moved 
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into the hoine ^ well^ to courtj^ards with statuettes. AH in allj llie 

Hellenistic Creelis cultivated a highly civilized mode of ljfe» in cities 
planned for both comfort and beauty* 

Their spirit was essentLilly cliffercDt^ however^, from diat of the old 
polk. It not so much devotion to the dty-state as pride in the home 
town, and expressed itself less In political than in sc>cia! activity. No 
longer really independent, self-siiEident^ in control of its destiny, the 
pofk could neither give nor demand of its citizens, body and soul, what it 
(jiice had- If stUl patriotic^ its dtlizcns were generally more conceraed widi 
private affairs^ which could be conducted as well elsewhere; esUe was no 
longer a dreadful fate. One sign of the changing spirit was die ho^t of 
W'andering teachers, mauntebanlcs^ prophets, exotoists^ jacks-of-nll-tindeS- 
A related sign was the rise of tins professionah or mercenary; soldiers, 
athletes, actors, engtneers, aitfsts, and rhctoriciam were alike for liLre- 
Still another sign was the gmwtb of nonpolitieal clubs or associations tliat 
served sometliing like the purpose of die Elks, if on a higher cultural 
plane- The most attractive consequences of the nc^v spirit was a higher 
status for women and a deepen interest in die home and family life; the 
family had been the principal victim of die classical pofisi and the limited 
home life one reason for the volatilitj' and disorder as well as the 
rich]io» of ib? public life. Less attractive was the very splendor of the 
Hellenistic cities, displayed in their pubUc buddings and dieir festivals, 
it was too much a dispky, theatrics! and Thetorical [o il$ showmess it 
too often showed a complacejnce without high seriousness or real com* 
posure. It emphasized that Ephesus wa^ a good place to live, but hardly 
represented an ideal worth fighting and dying for. In general, there is no 
mktakmg the bourgeois spirit that to lovers of classical Greece makes 
Hellcms tic culture seem decadenL 

But the issues of this culture remain complex, and cannot he dkmisscd 
by such brand names. Culture involves much more than fine art. Although 
lovers of art are naturally disposed to agree widi Shelley that it is the 
best index to tlie quality of a ctrilkadon, and that the great periods of 
poetry are periocb of improvement in manners and morals^ the golden 
ages do not In fact clearly mark the zenitlis of societies; nor arc tliey 
generally distingubiheci for their itiimners and morals. Great achievement 
in art and literature commonly precedes the higliesl development in not 
onlv wealth and power hut frtjedom, know'Iedgc, sophistic^itjon, and 
civility—as Homer did in Ionia* Dante in Italy. Shakespeare in England. 
The very limitations of Hellenistie culture, moreover, rmde it more serv¬ 
iceable for posterity- By its professional, relatively commonplace quality, 
it preserved the Greek heritage in forms better suited to peoples lacking 
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Uie ftf the Athenians; neither Rome nor early Beoaissaiice Italy 

wa$ eapahle of building Paithenoufj or prchducmg Sopliodean drama* but 
both could team readily horn the art and thpu^it of the Hellenistic 
Greeks. In any case, these Greeks could not have gone on creating Ln- 
iJeSoitdy in the mode of their glorious forefathers* even bad these tore- 
fadietTt not failed HelLas. As it was, they made over their heritage m ways 
that coOTiofssetirs of culture may deplore but students of liistory may 
appreciate. The new modes in art and thought were a logical, organic 
mit^wUi of new conditions of life—and for bctteT or worse a positive 
grovslh, not a mere decay. 

Least impressive is the Hellenistic acliie^cmefat in literatuTe. Some 
wrilCTs attempted ambitious performances* such as the Argorwiu/iC^i of 
Apollonius of Rhodes: a highly puUshed epic, elegant, and essentially 
commonplace, the more so because iXs author took Infinite pains to avoid 
the commoiiplaoe. Most waiters tn effect heeded the ad’^lee of Cal- 
hmochus^ who recommended that they avoid the welhtraveled highways 
of Utcrature and follow instead some little bypath of tbeir own. The by¬ 
paths ffowered wldi such new forms os the epi^amp the diatribe^ tiio 
pastoral, the ercitic “Milesian tak,* and the romance, with the new theme 
of romantic love. EspedaHy diaraetcristic of the age was New Comedy^ 
a bourgeois comedy of mannerrs* In all these forms there was little real 
seriousness* and as little magic. Lacking vilal public issues or national 
idaals* writers cultivated the rhetoric of sentiment and passion* in keeping 
with the growing rage for oratory% They refilled the traditional myths into 
pretty tales or reduced them to poetic omameats, for the benefit of minof 
poets ever after. ^^Tien they took themselves most seriously they wore 
likely to he ^educators* in an ummagimtive, pedantic sense. A tjpical 
figure of the period was Alexander of Ephesus, an orator sumamed the 
Lamp, who impressed Strabo hy his poems describing heavenly phenmn- 
ena and the geography of the continents. 

Fur the rest die Hellenistic Creeks pored over tlieir great Utemiy her¬ 
itage, to the harm of their own reputation. They had somediLng like Mat¬ 
thew Arnold s ecnception of culture^ as the best that lui$ been thought 
and said; and it had al! been said by their forefathers, [n their piety they 
created the new types of the literary scholar, editor* grammarian. They 
studied Hornet line by ime, purifying and annotating the traditional tests, 
reading a world of flllegorica! meaning into them; they read the tragic 
poets Os reverently^ setting up the Attic dialect as llie standard for hterary 
Greek, They Inaugurated the ’"classical’' tradition that Enmpe inherited, 
witli Its emphasis on imJlatioii* propriety* obedience to autliorfty—an 
academic spirit utterly different from the spirit that created the muster- 
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pieces. They did their work so weE tliat tlie great Mk ul iireative Hellen¬ 
istic literature has disappear^ just as tim works of Shakespeare migbl 
have been lost iiad dassioal schokis ruled the roost in Elizabethan Eng¬ 
land- for most contemporary literature was nattirally ^Titten in the living 
language^ whidi wiis "impure^ (In tfib language the New Testament wa$ 
to be written,) But at least they preserved the masterpieces fut po^rtedtyp 
and >vith them passed on the traditfon of scholarship that may enliven 
an(i iUumisc as well as deaden the masterpieces. We also owe to the 
Hellenistic Creeks the first public libraries, beginning ivitb ihe famous 
Museum set up by the Ptoletnies tn Almtandria. 

Their achiev'ement in science was comparable but much more signif¬ 
icant Here the Hdlenislic Gredb micjuKtiDnahly outdid their forefa^ers 
—and showed up the muinlanders who looked down their noses at **Asia,'" 
Athens saw a remarkable physicist in Strato* a foreigner from Lampsacus 
on the Hellespont, who From 287 to 2^ served m head of Aristotles 
Lyceuiiif and who appears to have developed and applied the experi¬ 
mental method: but his successors turned the sdiool to ethics and 
rhetoric^ and thereafter Athens uelthei produced nor attracted any scien¬ 
tists or natural philosophers of consequence.® The great aaines m Hellen¬ 
istic science are almost all Asiatic or Alexandrian Greeks. From Asia 
Minor come rnore "Entbers**: in anatomy Herophilus of Chalcedon, in 
physiology Erosistratus of Chios^ As original was the astronomer Aristar¬ 
chus of SamaT> a pupil of Strato^ who was the first to offer a heliocentric 
or ‘"Copemican" tlieory of the umvcrsc. Anotlier astrontimeTp Hipparchus 
of Nicacii^ invented trigonomctiy^ for the sake of bi$ extraordinorily ac- 
ctirate calculations^ In mathematics the HeUenistio clas$ic is the Elcmmfif 
of Euclid, but as briiUant a pJonecr was Apollonius of Perge. A still 
greater tnalhematidan, Archimedes of Syracuse, was also the greatest 
engineer and inventor of antiquity, Ja}Tng the foundations of the science 
of mechanics. 

An immediate stimulus to this cxteiasive scientific activity—much too 
extensive and technicaliy advanced to be catalogued here—was the con- 

* Clmo gfvf$ M gliftipsr of ihe lively lomnn inciilEJity at thu phyncistL 

“Stmto of Liaipdacni giv*f god a disp<Mu;atlan frmm bii cuduons tusk, opioing that 
if the prtesis of tlw godi gisi holidays It lA otJy fair ikit the ilbould liavp tJurm 
too. Ho Ihs dM not tue the birIp of iJm gewJs to make iImj wwld. Bveijihing that 
eadsti, he s*y»^ if die wTirk of niture, hut adds that he does not aican that Irp the 
sense oF ihe gjreitt msm wh* f;dfl that all things iire concretioiu of atcicLs, rough and 
Sindoth, booked And bdibedL ^ith an udmirtuie of vniiL Hie’ie vbrwv he caJjs th« 
dmitmA of Damocritw* wbn could not ptm'e them byt otJy detired them. He him- 
ielf goes ihrmigh die parts of the universe one liy mw arKl provw that whatever 
exiits or epmefl to 1» has been made or \$ muEle by pmely natural Itxiss anJ moves 
menta.^ 
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quest and opening up of the East. Aloiander himself eucouraged it by 
faiinging schQLir& aloag with Jiiui. It wits more obviously promoted, how¬ 
ever^ by ills growing profes^iomil spirit of the ago, which led to 
systematic resePirch Instead of hrilliant amateur speculatiou.. Thus the 
Museum of Atexandria vx*as nut only a great library but a i^eaich insti' 
tute, equipped with an observatory^ a zoo, a botanicsi] gaixlen, and dis- 
secting room$, and stefied by a Inmdred profess™ to train scholars, 
scientists, and teclraidans. It inaugurated wImt Farrington has i:tilliMi the 
Age of the Textbook—an unexciting devefopment, but a significant stage 
in human progress, Tt represented tlio noiseless kind of revolution that 
may bring about major changes in man's life. 

Only it failed to revolutionize Greek thought or life. The experimental 
mediod of Strato was not developed: ihs basic natural science of physics 
virtually ended with him. Archimedes* science of meclianics was likewise 
stillborn, Although Hellenistic technicians becumc aware of the potential 
power in xvater, steam, and ah picssure, they never developed for in¬ 
dustry a soujice ol mechanical power to replnco the ojamial tabor of 
slaves; they made practical use of ihcir knowledge chiefly in pri:>ducing 
engines of war and elaborate gadgets for the wealthy. Scimee in general 
remained essentially an academic pursuit. For the HcDenistJC Greeks 
clung to the traditional scorn of the ^base mechanic arts."* Plutarch states 
that Archimedes himself "looked upon tlie work of an engineer and 
everything that ministers to the needs of life as ignoble and Wgar." Far¬ 
rington contrast him with the Ijumble Simon Stevin (I548“ld20)* kEtowiTi 
as die Ardumedes of the Low Countries, who in offering to the public his 
decimal system of notation wrotCT "It is not a great invention* but it is 
eminently useful to cviTS'onc-" 

Farrington exphiins the hall in HeUenisUc scienco and technology by 
the institution of slavery. He urgues that although the early Ionian 
thinkers were accustomed to slavery, they belonged to a huxines$ class 
that was sHll accustomed to working and EliU familiar with techniques, 
whereas by tlie time of Plato and Aristotle gentlemen were above working 
with their bunds. One trouble with this plausible explanation Is that tlie 
major Creek aohicvcxnents in science and mechanics came in the cen^ 
turles after Plulo and Aristotle. As good an explanation as any may be 
simply tJiat scientists, like literary' scholars, were awed by their claisical 
heritage. .Ml wc cun safely say 15 that scientific advance did not alter tlie 
mcntalitv of the Hellenistic Creeks, which had doubtless influenced 
by' the andent institution of slavery^ Their aristocratic indifference to 
utility might seem loftier liad they not depended on slave labor* and 
Sufficiently enjoyed material wealth and eaxe^ As it was, theory as well as 
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pmciicc suiFtirtfd froin this liidIfFereiice. Since tliej* lacked the dkciplinc 
of practical application anti dcM attention to vulgar fact, their pref¬ 
erences in theory vvere largely determined by the traeUtioiiaJ passion far 
order—logical aesthetic^ or rdigjous—ant! with an almost unerring instinct 
tJie Greeks turned away from the potentially most fruitfii] theories^ such 
as the evolutiQiiiir)' of Anaiimander^ the atmaiic of Democritus* and the 
hdicw^cDtiic of Aristarchus. 

In art the Helknistic Greeks were truer to their own experience^ imd 
their achievement is therefore moiu controversial. While Athens dung to 
tlie classical style, the Asiatic Creeks developed an aichitcctirre and sculp¬ 
ture more In keeping with their restless, odveuttuous* inhannonjous life. 
Diana^s last temple svas representative. It was more ornate than die Doric 
teidple* with hands of sculpture encircling the base of its eolumns. It be¬ 
came a wonder for its imposing dimtmsions, which placed it amotig the 
colossal monuments of the East; visitors were awed by its i27 columoSp 
sixty feet high, just as they awed by tlie lowering Pharos of Alexan¬ 
dria and the Colossus of Rhodes—two other wonders of the w'orld. Ah 
tliough we can get little idea of its inagnifictince from the few mutilated 
chunks of cohnrm that sunlved, what we know t>f it and of Diaua's wor¬ 
shipers suggests that her temple was mere grandiose than gramL Such 
impressicFDs are oonfinned by tlic lack of restraint of repose in Hellenistic 
sculpture. Jt was often theatrical as in the Laocoon, and rarely duiste. Its 
gods became mere mtiscuhof and less godlike^ resembiing athletes or 
Supermen; its goddesses became more exquisitely fenuuinc^ conscious uf 
their nakedness or of the folds of their drapery. Aphrodite came Into her 
own at her bath. 

Nevertheless Hellenistic art was essentially a Creek not an Oriental 
creation. Diana^s tempJe^ ckssical in fomi^ was stlU a civic center^ a 
dw'elling for a goddess who lived with a$ well as off her people. It cuti' 
tained man y miisterpicces of Greek painting and sculpture^ including 
statues and an altar by Praxiteles. Its omateness w^as not dimply a depart 
time from classical tradirion, which was much less chaste and serene than 
one gathers from the time^washed marble of the PaTthenon. This leads us 
to forget that the classical temple was painted in gaudy colors and 
decorated with gold leaf^ that ll typically contained a colossal statue of 
the god, out of pioportioti with his dwellings and that this statue might 
also be painted or overlaid with gold and ivory. Athenian vases of the 
ckssicaJ period^ designed for use Instead of for posterity^ w-erc likewise 
not ultntrefined or ultrarestramedH Tlie artists who made them employed 
the traditional myths and legends for decorative radier than edifving pur¬ 
poses, In an essentially playful spirit; their favorite thfraes Inekded 
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worldly sc^cs of young men AJid womeiit and Diooysiis with erotic 
satyrs and maenads—which might remind ns that the austere Aesdiylns 
also wrote s^tyr phiys. Tlinlr artistry is esejuisite but less chaste than the 
art of PratiteleSp who insenhed on his nude Aplirodite of Cnidus that his 
statue “portrayed the love he felt-** And the sensuous beauty of his arti 
which Tvas still close to Attic traditSou and a major luflueucc on early 
Hellenistic art, points to the unmistakable continuity^ Hellenistic sculp¬ 
ture was a logical development of the essentially unturalistie, huruanistie 
inspiration of all Greek ait^ ft foreshadowed the similar development 
from medieval art to the art of Giotto, MicheLmgelo, and HapiiaeL 

The most cou^pituous tendency was toward realism and individualisEru 
Classical sculpture had achieved an idealiz^itiqn of the bunmn form; it 
represented gods who were idl young or in their prune, oil glorious, all 
loo ps^ cent Greek- IleUenistic scidptors represented different races, 
classes, ages, and tvpes of men and women, in many different moods^a 
Dvmg Gaul, an Old Market Woman, a HtmniDg Negro, a Drunken 
Woman, a Sbeph^d Boy, a Boy Strangling a Goose, Sinulariy they de¬ 
veloped the art of portraiture, to which we owe die busts of classical 
Greeb,^ Tb^ discovered tlie interest, even the beauty^ of the ugly^ dis¬ 
torted, grotesque. They sought to express more passion ami movementp 
developing tlie baroque stj'le that reached its peak in the powerful Gigon- 
tomuchia aduming the Altar of Zeus at Pergomum, representing the battle 
between tlie Olympians and the Titans. The School of Fergamum special- 
iaifid in dying Gauls, Persians* Amazons, and giants, in vividly realiTed 
altitudes of pain, terror, despair, or defionee. As vivltlly ft reoderod weari¬ 
ness, sleepiness^ and the sleep of death, and by contrast the gay, lively 
movemenl of satyrs and dancers. ElseTivhere sculptors cultivated tlie 
rococo style that was to sw'omp posterity ^rith nymphs^ Pans, and Cupids, 
but that also left much graceful, playful work, especially in die studies of 
children, teen-agers, and old men and women. 

Now, most students of art today cemsider the Hellemstic style—realistic, 
harwjue, or tocooo— inferior to the idealized style of clossiCHiil Greece 
Conrtojsseiiir& are wont to prefer even the aaivet^ of the "archaic** period. 

* HeUcijaislid cfiLos are tarwti^ the best CMurkples uf tlas strikiDg art imti it* re¬ 
flection of 4 r ^Hrtg tfig cdiiire. Earlier Creek cotoSi nlwaj-fl picbinr the godi and the 
embleim of ihe city, never tU humim h£iot^. Lysimnekiig now issoed n niort beautifiJ 
win ■ portTAit f*f the ckiErd Aleumder—ia jwhle a, head u one cun flud in any 
period. Ptolemy of EgJTTt then put MmselT on his evieu^ imd other king^ foJJow'ed 
suit. Many of the portraits ofr snrpristogiy reallitic uniattjcrlng. The life ^lo^y of 
Antiocihvs [ may be truetd fmni ihe godlike youth o! hla e»riy opins to the 

drwn, hnlldw-eyed^ w^ary old aum dh bh last ones. AIJ liowever^ Ephe^iif 

remained deveriod to Diana: the stiiudard emhlein on ifca ooitu is her queen bee. 
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History suggests^ that ftich preferencf."S flrie in part mattera of 

fasluon or toinperimepL not merely of purity of taste; and onJy an art snob 
would dismiss HelleDistio sculpture as simply docadenl ctr vulgar. It made 
notable advances in teclmiquep beyond its mastery of anatamy and 
elaborate drapery. To the statuesque world of frieze it added the third 
dimension of deptli, which opened up new possibilities of more complex: 
movement, dramatic grouping, and free-standing monuments. It ex¬ 
pressed much more fetding for man and life tlmn had dossicjil sculpture^ 
and gave the artist more freedom. In its broader humanity it could be 
colled niore truly maiversoL If it saLilEced serenity ond harmony to pos- 
Sinn and power, so did the mature art of MidielangelOi 

In any case it was true lo the life and spirit of the times. Had it been 
more “ideal" it svould have been more sentimental insincere* essentially 
un-Gredc, As Tarn Wole, tlse Altar of Zeus at Pergamiim—the ""Satan^s 
seat"* of early Christians—was the epitome of the Hellenistic Age: "the 
whole tumult of the age^ the meeting of civilization and barbarism, the 
conflict of good and evil, the striving with unfamiliar ways of expression^ 
knowing no rest—aU is tlieie." Sculptors could not long maintiun such 
iulensit)'j hut when their art became largely exhausted, as it did by the 
first century b.c., the clearest sign of decadence was the effort to revive 
classical Forins and subjects. 

A similar Bdelit}'^ marked HeUenistic philosophy, to its glnry^, and finally 
to its ruin. As die polU lost its independence and self^uffidency^ pbUos- 
ophen became coocCTued primarily with private ethics, the good life os 
Jt could be lived apart from the poJw, or under any kind of rule. Their 
thought accordingly looks like a retreat, if in good order» from the full 
life of early Ionia and Athens, The Cynics went farthest, rejecting the 
values not only of civic life but of civilization, ignoring d^eir actual debt 
to the community—saving their sonh, Tam observed, T>y living on eom- 
mon people who had no time to save their owtIh" The more admirable 
Epicurean and Stoic schools moved hi the same direction^ toward a kind 
of individuar seff'SufBclenc)' that resembled Oriental impassivity. An 
Oriental cost was most protiounced in Stolcbm^ whose founder, Zeno^ wjiv 
n Phnenidan from Cyprus, and whose later leaders came chiefly from the 
more Asiatic provinces, such as Babylon. Phoenicia, Phrygia, and Cilicia^ 
Yet Hellenistic philosophy was again an essentialty Creek creation, on 
ilic whole the grarwlest achievement of tile period, dnd certainly the most 
influential one. 

In concentrating on ethics the philosophers were still being practfeaL 
seeking to make the Greeks at home in their nw world. Strato of Lamp- 
sactis considered iiaturoi pliilosophy the most sericus as well as ancient 
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branchy conn^sct^d (In tb® words of Farringtoa) ‘'rather with th^ basic 
arts on ^hlcli tjfo itself depends than with the arts w^hich aue the adorn¬ 
ment of a decad<^t civilization”: but in onv kind nf dvilization no eon- 
cem is more serious die quest <if T^visdoni and virhie. The Stoics and 
Epicureiins harked back to Xenophanes and Socrates. Often diey were 
men with a mis^ion^ having something like the fervor of the Flebrew 
prophets; they produced almost siimtly types. More Important, they were 
still free men in their thought—much freer riiaT^ the prophets^ or than die 
Athenians who bimishcd Anaxagoras and sentenced Socrates to death. 
Among the Hellenistic schools was SkeptidsiHj whose fotmcler Pyrrho had 
gone to India with Alexander and presuiuably had had his eyes opened to 
the relativity of custom and belief. But more tj'pical, and puisdosucal in 
vlmv of the fate of Hellenistic philosophy, was the initial faith in reason. 
jAristotle was supremely confident of the powder of reason to discover tdti- 
mate truth. The Epicureans and Stoics were as confident of its supcriorlly 
over ciicumstajice or conventiOTij its power to control mans life- On ta- 
tiomil grounds the)' asserted the implicit faith of the Homeric hero^ that 
man could achiev<i excellence by bis own unaided eflorts, and that be 
was equal to Lis fate however he conceived the universal nec?essityi^ 

Thus Epiennos taught that by meditating on philosophy ime could live 
*Tike a god among men,*^ and for this purpose banished the gods^ "It was 
fear that first made the gods '* The happiness that for him was the sole 
and sulficiout end of man s life was not of course, the popular idea of eat 
drink, and be merry, ti was ^ ratinmt enjoyment of the higher goods, 
cspedolly frieodslup and the uses of nund^ and it required temperaucu. 
His ideal of serene wisdom accordingly eaUed for the rejection of die 
^v^ld hopes of an afterlife tliat were growing popukz- His dlsdple 
Lucretius had a still hotier zeal for liberating men from the superstition 
and fear bred by religion. The Epic-aireans alone held out against the 
superstition, and cult of salvHition, dint in time swamped Greek phdos- 
ophy. In the early Christian era an ohscuiCp saintly Epicurean kuown-Hir 
almost unknown—as Diogenes of Oenoandu still sought "^to give help to 
future generadons (for thej' ore ours, even If they are yet unborn).* He 
eugrav^ in morbln his testament: *7Siothing to fear in God: Nothing to 
feel in deadi: Good can be attained: Evil can be endiuedL* 

Although the future generations were to shudder at this ungmtly 
wisdom, Christian and pagan alike miglit cenquer fear and blind desire in 
the dlEerent way of the Stoics^ Zeno had Identified reason with Cud. He 
afiSrmed that temples were imnecessary because the bnmaii intellect was 
God s temple, and he tauglit that it must will things to be as they weteK 
since God in his ratloDolity liad so willed thcin^ His successors talked 
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\'ariously of Nature, Zeus, ProvidenMp Destlnyp tlie Univrerse; but 

alike they asserted resolutely a will to accept and eudtire wjtb perfect 
efjuonmiity whatever the controlling Power ordained. They insisted at 
once on a principle of uncoDditloiml freedom and a principle of mv 
conditional duty; freedom through absolute mastery of the will^ in obe¬ 
dience to a rational or ptuvidenfral order. As Epictetus said, *Tou will 
»ot wish to be praetor, or prefect or consul, but to be free^ and there is 
but one way to freedom—to despise wfrat Is not in our power,” Stoicism in 
fact nerved countless men to live in this spirit, and to endure with 
fortitude a great deal of pamful history. It held up the loftiest ethical 
piincipiep of virtue for its own sake. WTiile many Stoics believed in an 
afterlife^ most continued to jn.^lst that virtue is oU that matters^ wdicther 
or not it pays. The Stoic ethic was cheapened when it ent^ed CInistiiinity 
and tcHjk on pnjmlses of eternal rewards. 

Much more important historicnliy was tlic Stoic concept of a imivcrsal 
community, rationalizing Alexanders prayer for howtonowi. Plato and 
Aristotle never got beyond tlie parochial little polLv; with it tljcy took for 
granted such Institutions as slavery and war, the right of e^'ory pofo to 
dotenuine and maintain its own Interests againsi e^ery other one, Zeno^s 
earliest work was a quite different RepuMiOj unfortunately lost, whicli 
appears to have envisaged a comiQpolis. A man could not beconie the 
propert>' of another^ he said, by either conquest or piuchasc- His succes¬ 
sors made ejcpllcit the ideal of ‘’one great City of gods and men* in accord¬ 
ance with universal Reason or Nature. TTiis concept entered Roman law, 
liceaine the ruling Ideal of tlie ^cater Homan emperots, and prepared the 
ground for Christianity. At Athens. St. Paul quoted the Stoic Cleanlhes as 
saying that all men ore the ottspring of God, as efrewhero he echoed the 
idea of Zeno that Cod ^'dwdletli not in temples made with hands,^ 

St Paul reminds us* however^ of the limitations of the Stoics, Tlie will 
they exalted was not good wiJJ in the fullest sense, for it was not mformed 
by love. Love would endanger the impGrttirbable calm diey aspired to 
above all. So would compassion^ or even a lively concern for justice and 
righteousness, "To feel paio at the misfortunes of others is a weatucss un¬ 
worthy of the wise man," d€?clared Seneca, and in the same spirit the 
more humane Epictetus said, "It Is better for your son to be wicked than 
for you to be miserable.^ The ideal was freedom from all passion—in elfect 
apathy, not sympadiy. Hence the ideal of a universal community romoined 
on abstract concept, not a communal ideal vitalized by a spirit of brother¬ 
hood. Neither did the Stoics display any real love of Nature or Cod. And 
tlieir heroic effort to remain passionless had a patheticafly irtational 
aspect There was something desperate^ as well as too soniontjous, in their 
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canstaiit icuistence on the i^lios^^ty of th<? universe^ the rightness of 
things as they are. They were never able to demoiistmte this iijtioniility 
and ri^toess^ eliicidatc die purposes of Nature or God- The dearest 
thing about these purposes was that thej* were not dearly good^ else 
stoical acceptance and endiirance would not have required so heroic^ 
desperate an effort of wilL 

Briefly^ Stoicism was a response to actual uncwtajntjv inseeurityi and 
fear, in an age in which tilings were not really going well and men might 
have to endure a lot^ for reasons they could not really understand. It was 
a philosophy for the few, beyond the capacity of the many, but it spnmg 
from the same anxiety that was leading the many to seek salvation or 
peace of mind in the mystery cults. It did nothiDg to remove the causes 
of such anxiety by promoting either undEtstanding or Tefomt Its meta¬ 
physics was an irnpovisation, not the loot but the wan flower of its 
ethical theoiy/ Its ethics of dutv and enduracce^ soda) service without 
desire or concern, was essentially a fatalistic acquiescence tn the status 
quo. And the more genial philosophy of EpicnniSp rn theory radically op¬ 
posed to Stoicism, in effect had much the same upshoL Ardently he 
sought to suppress ardors his ideal too was freedom from passion or con- 
cem. Neither school was devoted to critical inquiry^ or the diseovety of 
new knowledge; neither made further conbibutions to the un-deistanding 
of man or tho universe. Both turned their backs on the baste socin] and 
poliHca! problems. 

About ZOO S-C, there set fn the slow but steady decline m pbllosopby 
that eventually carried it back to the wnrld of myth and magic from 
which ft had arisen. It mimn-ed the gradual decline in enetgVi enterprise:^ 
and imaginativeness that marked the close of the Hellenistic Age. By the 
first century before die ChristiaTi ora tJie Greeks Iiad pretty w'd! lost the 
feeling that they were building a new and better world. One sign of loss 
of confidence in the future was the ugly pmetfee of nifaiiHcide, w'hich 
was especially common In Greece proper. Inscriptions hear out the re* 
mark of Posidippus I hat '"even a rich man always exposes a daughter’*; 
families in the later HeUenistic period most commonly had a single clilld 
—a lion.* The son was taught a reverence for di^ classics of the past thot 

^ A eudiw eramplo f< thff "bard syllagliim^ th;U ZrnfO put !o,gi4her Id tJjfi 
appearuioe of logiral oitA c^rtafnty. One go» ai folUnff^: “II If rcasaiuible 

to liacor the gods; ik would aai be mo^unahle to liottor tseJng? that did not eiisl; 
ihonefore the gmU erist** il ii harder lo imderstaad Hpw Zena gert by witb iticli a 
plug u iMf, 

® One mast wonder bow aiomEn felt nbcmt ihi% practice, btJl one eaTinot krvtnv. 
Althmigb tliey now had ■ Idgher Including itv iMfivlleCfl ot DchiL-atkKi* uid 
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wa¥ unlltdy to inspire any conviction of a manifest nations] destiny^ 
Polybius liad wiitten a charactemtic '’universal"' history^ of tbe rise of 
Rome^ that reflecied the growing feeling that the future belonged to 
Rome. EkesvljCTc the visions of Utopia that some early liellcnktie thinlcers 
had entertained gave way to variations on Hesiod's theme of a golden age 
in the past Stoic:s in particular took to this tJieme^ or else to the eyohcal 
theory^ of lilstory—an endless reonrrenee of rise and fall that was again 
pronounced rational, because authorized by Nature or Prisvidgicey and 
that again was in effect meaningless. 

In genorab men no longer sought so much to make history as to escape 
It And the obvious means of escape was religion. This involved some 
aspiration to a purer spiritnaliiy^ some approach to ujiiversahty^ hut 
chfeBy it looks tike a disorderly retread or even a flight frrjtn reasonH R. 
Dodds has summarized the drama as “tlie return of the irrational," in 
other wmdSp it was the return to “miracle, mystery, and authority*" 

3. TFffi HETCEN OF TEIE mflATIO.VAI, 

Of the medley of gods, demons, and magical rites that constitute 
popular rdlgion, Gilbert Murray wTOte; “Anthropology* seems to show 
that these Inltcrited Conglomerates have practiciilly no chance of being 
true or even sensible^ and, on the other hand^ that no society can exist 
ivtthout them or even submit to any drastic correction of them rvitliont 
jocfal danger-^ Tlie danger was illustrated by the w^jtch-htmts in classical 
Athens. Seemingly tlie lesson was taken to heart by the men of the 
HeUenisde Age, for there was little furtiiEr effort at drastic correction 
outside the Epicurean sdioob and tlm licld alotjf from the common 
people. Tire major religious development w'as a further agglomeradom 

Nerw^ in dealing with this development historians have probably exag¬ 
gerated the mfluGnee of the Orient, especially of its mystery cults. Tte 
Greeks did not have to lcK>k to the East for such cults, wludi the)' had in 
their own tradition. Dionysus had long been popular, Herodotus wrote 
that even the barbarous Scytbiam reproved the Creeks for the frenzies 
he mspixed, holding that no god would impel man to madness; and 
though u native of 'rhrace, Diony.sus wa^ so much like Eastern gods that 
Herodotus identified him with Osiris* as he identified Dttmcler with Isis. 
We cannot be certain, either* of all the apparent additions to the Con- 
gjomerate* such as the demons who seem to have ociinc in fmm Persia* 
^Vhile one historian declares tluit neidier die Greeks nor the Romans had 
known these demnns before, another suggests that they may have been 

CfinMtnind quite A few fewcefuJ queeai lo lliar, down in CiuppjiixA 

cf £^ypt, knve no ipecord ol [tioir Feetfu^ |q the TniUvr. 
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there oil the tune, in the countar^ide^ aodi merely digged diair names* 
The tnith rccniiiDS that we know little of the menUilitj' of ordintiiy Gredcs 
Ln classical times. WTiat we do knmv iodJcates that niest of theoi were as 
far behind Tiiales and Heraclitus as ditjy now were behind Epfcurm and 
ZenOp and diat the>' had ne^er h^n emancipated from miracle and 
mystery. 

Yet we must keep our eyes on the world stage^the oikoutnene now 
know^ to the Greeks. This was not merely a Hellenistic concept^ but in 
fact the scene of a Cosmopolitan, drama. Diana of Ephesus^ once more^ is 
a reminder tlint die drama began long before the Hellenistic period^ from 
die moment the Greeks entered Asia Mmor^ Sappho had celebrateil llie 
Syrian Adonis. Sophocles had entertained tlie new god Asdeplus in his 
own home until the stranger from Asia oould be suitably housed- flerodo- 
tus noted tiiat Greek \sTiters before his time had burrowed from the 
the doctrine of the immortality of the souk and if ho con¬ 
sidered tills doctrine an unseemly superstitionp TcmarLing that he would 
not mention the names of these writerSp tombstone inscriptions reveal that 
the hope and tlie fear of an afterlife became widespread by the fourth 
century &.C. In that century Isoetates of Athens oomplaiaed that the old 
gods MrWe being neglected in favor of foreign goir* Such spiritual tmfBc 
with the East naturally grew much heavier after Alexander opened up 
the oitoiiiTij^je to the Greeks. Now we encounler men of Ihe type of ZenOp 
a wandering Semite who rounds like a propheL anticipating St Paul. 
Among the musses of Creeks^ Orieutal deities began Hooding the rchgiqus 
market 

As otily a enmmal Olympian, Diana of Ephesu.s held her own during 
thb influ!^ or ev'cn gained In majesty* Her mnlhnr, who was not tied 
down to any communitVp bccLime still more popular alt over Asia Minor^ 
arousing little recorded complaint on behalf of tile old gods. With Cybek 
flourishL'd such goddesses as the Syrian Atargatfs and the Egyptian Isis. 
The most striking revdation of the Hellenistic mentality, however^ was 
the success of Serapis—a wholly syntlietic ddty^ invented by a Ptolemy 
of Egypt in an tifiort to inilfj' liis kingdniru Tile new god was christened 
by combining ihe names of two lo^ gods, Osiris and ApiS; then an 
Athenian sculptor was liiied to carve a distinctive image of him, an 
Athenian philosopher to compose paeans in his honor* Although Sempis 
was a failure in Egj'pt, where no Greek upstart could cjompete ^'ith 
Osiris, he proceeded to travel to the for emmers of the Hellenistic worltk 
even reaching India. A lale third'Cenhny inscription from the Island of 
Dclo$ tells the story: how tlie god had been brought there by die priest's 
gr^dfatliur, an Egyptbui, and iiow the god then asked the prie^ in a 
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dream to build a temple, which he did dter some opposilion from the 
local auUionties. Other inscriptions from Delos rev«iJ that within a 
generation or $n S^pis was receiving as mudi in alms as was Apollo, 
who bad one of his most famous oracles on this island^ while Artemis^ 
Aplrrodite, and other Olympians were Jiving on a pittance. 

More symptomatic was the popularity of Tyche^ representing Fortuno 
or Chance. Suppsedly a dangler of Zeus^ she seems to has^e been axt- 
other aitlBciiil invented by early philosophers, and stood opart from 
both the old and the new gods. \Vhile she was irresponsible in her favors, 
her whims were a source of hope as a possible escape from Necessityp or 
the severely rational Providence of the Stoics. She was an appropriate 
deity for a world again full of magic, in which the tradiUonal supersti- 
tjons were taiiog on a more morbid, neurotic quality. Exorcisitu for eK- 
ample, became a thriving business in the hands of private traders, such 
as tlie sons of Scaeva at Ephesus, who long before the Christ of St Mark 
specialized in driving out demons. 

On higher levels, the most revealing development was the vogue of 
Chaldsin astrology-a superstillon of which tliere is hardly a trace in 
Creek thought before Alexander s conquests It had a rational aspect in ils 
implication of universal the fate nf Helknistie man, living in a 
grsHLter cosmopolitan worH was determined not merely by local gods ami 
kings but hv cosmic forces. Hence the Stoics w'ere especially prune to 
believe in the power of the stars. They helped to kill tlic heliocentric 
theory of Aristarchus, w'hich Is fatal to this behef-and w'hich, ironically* 
among important astronomers wms defended only by a Chaldean, Seleucus 
of Babylon. Astrology vm firmly established by the learned Posidonius of 
Ethodes, the last great thinker of the Hellenistic Age. A Syrian by birth, 
Posidonius was still seeking knowledge in all fields, still trying to make 
men at home in tlie oikoumen^ and die cosmos- but he was basically un¬ 
critical and inconsistent. As a Stoic he accepted the cosmic order as ri ght 
and good, even to the paio it ordained- 'Do yo.ir worst, pain, do your 
wnrst*"" he wrote pathetically when in misery; ^you will never compel me 
to acknowledge that you are an e^'ill'* Most mete however^ knew timt it 
was an evil, and tried illogically not only to foretell but to escape the fate 
decreed by the stars. By tlie Christian era Cybcle s son Attis was wearing 
a stony cap on tlie ctilns of PcssinusH Cybcle herself was no doubt 
matching the offer of Isis, who announced, *Fate obeys me.^ 

Stub all these were symptoms rather than causes of tlie decline of 
Hellenism. The Oriental mj^tcry anil magic cults did not directly attack 
Greek rabomlism, did not create a void—they moved into a void They 
force the critical quesHon: Why did the Gxe^ succumb to them? Tlie 
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obvious answer, the failure of their worfdly kingdoms, h JlilJ not a 
sufficient nmwer: If the HeUenii-tie kinj^ rehearsed on a lorgct scale 
the tragedy of cLissical Greece; the chronic purticularhTn tluit hud led to 
incessiint strife between the city-states^ this w^as indeed an old story to 
the Creeks. Jn Asia they were prospering materially in spite of the wars. 
Spiritually they w'ere rising above the partScularism of tlie polis to wider 
visiems of tlieir interests. Their failure is plairi enough; but it is not a 
simple story, even apart from the dertructiveness that uhnost alw-ays 
results from creative energy* 

For one thing, it involved tjctemal factors that arc commonly neg¬ 
lected because they mess up tlie tidy logic or w^holesome moral that men 
like to Bnd io history. Moralists have ignored the plausible suggesUon of 
^V. tl- S. Julies, made Inng ago, that malaria may tuive had much to do 
\rith the decline in vigor and intellectua] courage, lltere is a gt^-at deal 
of evidence tliat it became widely prevalent in Greece and Asia Xfinor 
during the Hclleuistie period. And maluria is a peculiarly disastrous 
disease* lowering vitality w*ithout causing extensive deatli^ lea™g its 
victims liable to tiervous debility and despondertej'- 

A more apparent factor beyond the control of the Greeks w'6is die 
growing strength and ojnbiticn of Home. At the outiet cjf its imperial 
career Rome had htde or no sense of the ideal mission tliat lias induced 
historians to juistify its coAtiuests. It set about to w'eaken, humiliate^ and 
demoralhce Pergamnm and Rhodes^ it$ allies—states that wore displaying 
great energj’ and held a bright promise for the Greek future. It rudileasly 
piUiigdd most of Grettcc itself * destroying its me prosperous ci^^ Carinthj 
It entered Asia Minot chiefly to c^Ioit and loot* In combating RoTne^ 
tnoreover. the overworked Hellenistic kings were distracted not only by 
their wars on one another but by tlie problems of administering dieir 
hetcTiogeneous kingdoms. From the begtnumg tlicse kingdoms were a 
four de fotce: vast states made op of miscelbneous peoples, administered 
by a mlativfily few Creeks with no previous experience. The surprising 
tiling is not that they failed but that they accomplished as much, re¬ 
mained stable, and lasted ns long as thev* did. 

Less sm-prising, but still not simple, was the major development in 
these kingdoms—the institution of the sacred monarch. Tlie Aihemans 
were the first to gfve Antigonus and Demetrius the title of king?. Plutarch 
remarked that “a spirit of pomp and arrogjince^ thereupon entered the 
habits of these kings, and cx>ncludcck **A single flattering voice effected 
^ revolution in the worli"* Strictly^ this was no revolution; king¬ 
ship wi^ a Homeric tradition, ft had alwa)i 5 . been the rale in the East, 
and the Creeks in Asia Minor had long submitted to ft. Similarly with 
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tlie wurship of kings, which began when Athens honored Antigonus and 
Ocmetrius as Tut^r Deities and Deliver^. Tlie other successors of 
ALiKunder received divine honors from other dties^ presently their sons 
had thetn officially deified, and in Egypt the Ptolemies became gods 
during their lifetime- This "revolution"* too was a re\^crsion to very undent 
praetlce In the East, and to the old Creek ctilt of tnro worship. 

Now the Hellenistic kings can hardly be blamed for not instituting 
largc-scalo democracy in their tdngdomSi Classical Greece had provided 
tliezu witJi no parliamentary insritutions for such purposes. and m any 
case their Asiatic subjects were wholly unprepared for self-govcmmeut- 
Their motives were no doubt mwedi to some extent honorable as well 35 
practical The Asiatic idea of ckiming divinitj' was perhaps the most 
feasible ^^'ay of meeting tlie need of legitimacy that they' felt as Greeks. 
Probably neither they nor the bulk of their Greek followers literally 
believed in their di^'iiiity. The educated had grown skeptical about the 
OlvTupians themselves, and w'ere Familiar with the idea of Euhemems 
that the gods had once been uiere men. Many common men must have 
hod the pragmatic attitude espressed in a popular song of Athens, 
addressed to Demetrim: "The other gods cillxer arc not, or are far away; 
either they hear not, or they give no heed; but thou art here, and wc can 
sec thccj, not in wood or stone, but in very^ trutli." In fact the cities ofteo 
had good reason to regard the kings as Soters, or SaviorSp If the kings 
deprived them of their cherished freedom to nutke war on one another^ 
(hey also protectetl them from other dries and from barbarians. 

Nevertheless the g«ieral acceptance of tlie god-king signified a pro¬ 
found change in Creek mentality^ which In the long run did amount to a 
revolution. Only one of the Hellenistic kings^ Antigonus Conatas, is 
knowm to have rejected this Oriental ahsLtrdit)^ (On hearing himself 
called a god he remaikfrd* "The man w^ho empties my chamberpot 
has DOl noticed it*") Otherwise there might be bitter opposition to the 
king himself, but there seems to have been little rational protest against 
his claims to divinity^ The aocjuiesceiice d ended a want of intellectual 
enterprise and courage, if not of intellectual integrity. Thus one Heca- 
taeus of Abdem was hired by the Ptolemies to write a propaganda 
liistory demonstrating that Egypt was the homo of the Greek ideal of king- 
shtp; so we may recall that centuries before him another Hecataeus^ of 
Miletus, had ridiculed the absurd fables of the Creeksp We are also re¬ 
called to the philosophers^ They were now coneerued primarily vriih the 
good life apart from the State; hut all the leading school; took time olF to 
justify the institutiaii of monarchy. 

Ultimately, the failure of Greek rarionalism—the eventual collapse info 
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rhetoric and superstition^was an breakdo\^Ti. The innooent dog¬ 

matism of the pLllosophorSf compounded of their faith ii> metaphysicil 
simplicity^ their liabit (if arbibrmy asstimptiou^ and tlietr pajision for 
logical comisteocy at atiy cost, was fortified by tlieir lofty IridiffereniCtf to 
practical appijcation or utility. la tliis indifference they failed to establish 
any clear criterion of empirieal truths The Skeptics were no more helpful 
than the Stoics In combating the rising superstition^ for in declaring that 
cvery^lliidg was iiacertain they had no way of declaring that superstition 
was false. Stoics and Epicur^ns fdite could teach a bopdessly imreilistlc 
psychology, trying simply to banish passion, deny the power of the irra- 
tiopaJ that was to engulf them. iAnd the separation of thcorj' from practice 
encouraged the growing aloofness of philosophy from the community* 
the separaUem of “culture'^ from the common life^ which left the popular 
uiied still more at the rn^rcy of superstiticJii, old and new. All the schools 
Were likely to spurn wealth and denounce the desire for materia] gain, 
but all Ignored the social, political, and economic problems created by 
the unequal dhtiibudoji of w^th. The Stoics proposed no concrete 
measure to realiae tlieir idciil of oosmopolis or univeisal hrotlicrhood- 
Tliey were on principle indifferent to poverty. 

Meanwhile the disunity tliat mndo the Hellenistic kingdoms easy vic¬ 
tims of Eo-mc was intensified by a basic pruhlem tliat the savior-kiisgs. 
the cities, and the philosophers alike failed to tackle, or cveu to recognize 
-the tnereasing gap between rich and poor* and the cankerous growth of 
a hostile or apathetic working dilss. AlthDugh, as alvvays, we have little 
direct knowledge of ptolehirian life, it was cleariy a poor life. Slave kbor 
kept wages miserablv low. The workerrs naturally boro tlie brant In hard 
times or war; they suffered as w^ell ftotti prosperity, which was hkely to 
bring inflation. The ridi w'oie liberal enough to give donatiom to the city 
in emergencies, but they not enlightened enough orgiinize 

philanthropy, still le^ to raise svages or Institute reforms. In the free 
play oF economic forces the rich got richer* the poor got poorer^ and tlie 
middle class shrank. Hdienistic history conformed to the Marxist analysis* 
short of the inevitable revolution* because there was little irffoit at govern- 
tnent regulation Or control, aud no Mao to arouse and lead the workcR * 
The Age of the Textbook produced no treatises on the economy* No im- 
portiuit thinker attacked the moral and economic evil of slavefy. 

There was still less unity between oh)' and country, or Greek and 

• la Egypt the Ptoleroies did srt ap a kind <il planned carriuniy lEat coiisflrkTi^vt 
hiitorlanf bav^ liibtlrd. "spcisIbilCi" and tlnit ijerertlieless EBifie Uieia tHe wcflllhiftrt 
cl the Hrilenlntic khigs; twit their cxmiioii were deiigoed w prasnoie their own hi* 
tcnesls^ net the interests of th^ workers ami peasants. 
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Upper-eLis;$ native beciime Helleniii^ tf> extent^ pn>- 

ducidg a amnber ot kiug^^ artists, and thinkers who made their miirk on 
the age; the peas (int masses were almost untouched. The many new 
dtie$ founded by the tings were designed primarily to further t!io eoin- 
merdal and military interest of ttte Creeks, not lo ^ucatei to radiate 
Greek culture, or to promote fusion. The Greeks never had a missionary 
zeal for spreading the blessings of freedom or oF Hellenism* In one 
aspect thek polic}* was a becoming toleraiice, which ako appeared in 
their habit of intermarrying freely. In another aspect it was simple ki- 
diOFerence to the lot of the peasant, nr eallous exploitation. Viewed ekhiiir 
w'ay, it brings us back to the paradoxical end result of Alexanders con¬ 
quest of the East. Tlie coming of the Creeks left a few rtrUdag traces, 
such a!» all the statues of Buddha in Asia today. Th^e may be attributed 
to some anonymous Creek sculplars who, in north India, first taught liis 
worshipers to Tepresent him m human form instead of by svmbols- the 
first appearance of the statues can be dated from coins. But other coins, 
from tlie kingdom of Pcutliia, reveal how thin was the veneer oF Creek 
culture, and how steadily it wore ofi: each issue grow'^ more Oriental- 
lucking with kuigs wearing embroidered robes and assuming grandilo¬ 
quent titles, until the oohiage ends in barbarous stereotypes witli almost 
illegible Inscripdomr At most ^Asia took over some siq>e]:ficial lorms ai 
Creek culture, never its spirit. Much deeper and more lasting w'os the Jn- 
Bucncc of Asia on the uprooted Greeks, through Its w'OJnen and its gods. 

All m flilf the failure of the Hellenistic wnrld may be summed up us a 
moral and intellectikul Failure. Tlie '*irclum of the irrationaF points to its 
ultimate issues^ m terms that are now all too pertment: the Fear of free¬ 
dom^ the escape from freedom—from the burden of rosponsihilitv^ in an 
open society dial forces choices instead of prescribing thought and be¬ 
havior, iind in a universe that leaves man alone. For many men this is 
still an mto-lerable burden. It remains an open question whether men at 
large can learn, and maintain under stress^ die Inihits oF self-reliance and 
responsibility that ^ire required by an open sodely. The rettirn of the 
irrational has been n major development of our century, it is the more 
alarming because this time it has led to not only a flight from reason, in 
fear or panic:, but to a direct attack on the claims of reason, in the name 
of instinct or intuition, myth or faith, the v^oice of tiie blood or ol 
authority* Worxe, the voice of unreason is now enormously amplified hv 
the media of mass caminuiilcation^ 

But this also points to the radi<sil differences underlying the similarities 
between the Hellenistic svorld ond oar oviTt. Tam noted the most ob¬ 
vious j “it was 4 worid empty of machines and Full of slaves."" Some other 
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hlsti^dans have obscured the differences by attributing the Hellenistic 
failure to the vulgarizatLou of culture hy popular educadon, but the com- 
rpon man in fact had notbtpg like the opportunity he now ha*. Outside 
the polis there was no democracy, and within it neither tmlversa] suffrage 
n^t universal education. Nowhere was there anything comparable to 
medem sdenoe and tedmolegj^ our Intellectual as well as material re^ 
sources^ We are at least aware of the ptwver of the irrational, the foily of 
trying to ignore or simply banbh it Wo have means of combating as well 
as of amplifying it 

In this vie\v we can be fairer and kinder to the tldknistJc Age. Given 
our knowledge of the historic outcome. Its failures are likely to be more 
conspicuous than its creative achievementSp which have become part of 
Our unoonscious heritage; yet Aleacander's conquest of the East remains an 
extraordinary adventure, and Its aftermath anutlicr striking proof of the 
versatiiityj, flexibility, and originality^ of the Greeks. Their failure to 
master the oikotimerw is as und^tandablo as the failure of classical 
Athens in the first adventure in democracy. Our historical knowledge en¬ 
ables us to appreckte* os tiiey could not, the truth stated by Whitehead: 
“The major advances in dvilisatioD are processes which all but wreck 
the societies In which tlsey occur." Then a later people, such as the 
Romans, may profit by the advance and restore order* Tile Hellenistic 
Greeks at least held the fort untit the Romans were ready to take over; 
and at that they handed over no mere wTcck. To the end their cities had 
showTi their spirit in their passion for autonomy, their enthusiasm—how¬ 
ever mbguided—over potential libcrntoi^, Tliey still liad eciovigh energy 
and vitality to recover from ihdr misfortunes. They continued to educate 
the Romans and the early Christians, and so passed on their heritage to 
Bystantine and Western dvilisiatioix Other periods In historv' have been 
more brilliant; but few liavc bid a deeper^ wider, more lasting infiucucc. 

4, TBE DEATH AND IffiStmELECnON OF DIANA 

V\lien the Iasi king of Pergamum bequeathed bis kingdom to Rome. 
Ephesus became the seat of the Roman governor of tlic province hy now 
called Asia, It therefore continued to witness a parade of the most famous 
men of aIltiquil}^ From here XiithridatES the Great, in his gufeo 
liberator, ordered the wholesale massacre of the Romans In Asia Minor— 
an affair in which the long-snffcrmg Ephesians etMjperaied enthusias- 
tieaBy, not even sparing the Roman suppliants at the altar of Diana, Two 
years later they knew him better and shut their gates against hhn; SO bis 
conqueror, Lucullus. honored the city with the first gLidiatorioI sltow 
kncAvn to have been staged in Asia Minor, Puntpey* who finally destroyed 
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\lidiridatjcs, ended Hs tritimplml tour of Asia Minor at EphesuSi sailing 
ofi to Rome vAtii his immense booty. Juliiis Caesar, ihG cormueror of 
Pompey, sailed in to make amends to the Greek cities and to reform the 
tax system from Avhich had sufFeied. The grateful Epbesians set the 
style for the East by honoring Caesar as "a god made manifest, imd tlie 
common savior of all human life*—a worthy husband for Diana, it would 
seem, had she not been so set against matrimony. 

More symbolic as well as more dramatic was the coming of Mark 
An Ion victor over the assassins Brutus and Cassius^ Because they Iiad 
imposed terrific levies on the dties, he was limJed as another UbeFatOT* 
and as the incarnation of Dionysus. “WTien he made his entry into 
Epliesus,* writes PJutardi, “the ivomen met him dressed up like Bax> 
chontesp and the msi and boys like satyrs and faum, and throughout tlie 
town nothing wras to be seen but spears wreathed about with ivits, and 
harpSp flutes, and psalteries.* The festi\ities continued as Antony wia^ 
tered here in 33-32 a.c, and prepared for hb fitial struggle with Octavius, 
the Emperor Augustus to be, summoning ships and troops from oil over 
Asia and Africa. He w'os joined by Cleopatra, wlio brought a large fleet 
and some rnilllom in gold to add to the splendor of the spoctade. The 
city was thronged wdili soldiers and sailors—RomanSp Egj'ptians, Cauls, 
Moors, Tliracians, AnuenionSp Paphlogonians, Cilidans, Cappadoeians— 
and w'ith dancers, Sute players, acrobatJ* comedians, and prostitutes to 
entertain the warriors. While Cleopatra dominated the scene, at the cost 
of some dissension among the Romans, the l\.'^^atic kings vied with one an¬ 
other in the daily parades, shows, and banquets, in antidpation of the 
glorious triumph. ‘"Merciless ss usual to tlie conquered,*" wrote Ferrero, 
Tiisloiy has stigmatized these rejoicings upon the eve of the final struggle 
os shameful folly; but the more attentive ear can distinguish across the 
centuries the agony of the deathrthroes in tlao distant echo of these festiv- 
itieSp** For m one aspect this was ^ struggle of Cleopatra against Rome: a 
final desperate eflFort by the last of the Macedonian dynasties. Had her 
nose be^ shorter, ot her sailors sturdier, the whole course of history 
might indeed have been changed. 

Tlie Ephesians missed the moral, if any. Tlie festivities had not been 
gratis, for Antony too had imposed a huge levy rm Asia Miuor^ collecting 
nine years* taxes in advance. In victor)’ Octaviiis was much more lenient 
and equitable. Witli him began the era of peace and prosperit)- that was 
to last fur over two htiadred years, and to make Ephesus richer than ever. 
Its population rose to at leart £00.000, And as it diiwe at the gateway to 
die East, its religious life grew still more luxuriant. 

Diana still duminated it, in so queenly a fashion that she was known as 
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Ephesm in many places. The Roman jurist Ulpi^n mentioned her as af 
the few local deities to whom Et we^ permissible to bequeath property 
under Rotiion law. She nosv grew eoarser, however. In the Roman era 
her ijn;iges acquired their monstroas duster of breasts, accentuating her 
primitive functions as a fertilit}' goddess that hud been decently veiled in 
the Hellenistic Age- The other glimpses we catch of her worshipers sug¬ 
gest a restless* feverish kind of piety. Specialists in incantations and 
magical farmuljs wore so numerous and popular that these became 
knoum as ''Ephesian writingSH" Among the celebrities accorded an en¬ 
thusiastic rccoptioii wns Apollonius of Tyanoi, the mimete-working sage 
and Iioly man; he ended a local plague bj' telling the citizens to stone a 
beggar who was really a demon in disguise. A later woiuati phi]a 5 opher« 
Sosibia of Ephesus, got her start in life from two demons, who brought 
her up from childhood hy disguising thimisclves as field workers and 
hiring out to her faUier- The Neoplatonist philosopher Maximus, who in 
Ephesus tmjglit philosophy to julion the Apostate, acquired some fame 
by causing the image in the local temple of Hecate to smilti. 

But by this time Diana was ud longer reigning her city- It had 
also had famous Christian visitorsp begitmiug with St. Paul and SL John. 
AinODg them were Justin MaitjT aud Bishop Ignatius of Antioch* the 
latter en route to martjTdom at Rome; with Smyrna, Ephesus bettime 
known as tlie ^Gateways of the Martyrs.* The local tradition of miracle 
and mystery likewise attracted legendary visitors. The Babylonian magic 
number that had given the dty one of the Seven Wonders of the World 
and Seven Cliurches of Asia now produced the Seven Sleepers; Christian 
youths wlio were sealed up in a local cave during a Roman pcTsecution, 
and who emerged like Rip Von Winkles two centuries later, Eo edify the 
awestfuek townspeople with high discourse about Cod until they were 
called to heaven m the evening. (Later they talked their way into die 
Koran loo.) Diana might liave held her Oivn in normal times, but tlie 
prosperity of Ephesus declined sharply as the Roman Empire began to 
disintegrate in the third century. Wlieu the Goths sacked the city and 
destroyed the great temple, toward the end of the century^ her worshipers 
were apparently too poor and disheartened to restore It At least it was m 
ruins In the next century, and thereafter served only to provide marble for 
Christian builders. 

The city of Diana, how^ever, not only survived the fall of Rome birt 
e^'en regained some of its splendor as the W^t went into the darkness. 
Wlicn SL PauTs church became the imperial religion* it grew kinder to 
business and worldly goods, it also chose to disregard Uie flat Biblical in- 
[iinctinn agairist graven images, thereby penuitting the growth of Chris- 
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tiau lilt and tlie stinival of pagan idolatry; artisans whcise forefathers ia 
Ephesus bad cried out for tlie blciocl of St, Paul ifl/ere in tune makijig new 
images, icons of the \Eotber he ignored- Pilgrims flodcod with gifts to the 
new shrines^ where the bones of saints and workijd the old 

wonders, Ephesus became a major Chris ban center* Two Church councils 
met here to the fifth century to wrangle fudously over the new beb'efs 
necessary for everlasting bliss. 

The shade of Diana—stiH iunriortal, but now a demon—might Imve 
iseen m^'stified bj' these counclb, especially the first. This "Robber 
CounciT was a struggle behvecn two nmhitiDm bishops, Cyril of Alcsan- 
dria and Nest onus of Antlochr The devout^ or unscmpulous, Cynl 
achieved the necessary uuammity by convening the councU before the 
chief opposition bishops arrived, and stationing guards to confine the 
rest of the bishops until he liad forced through a condemnation of 
N€sstorius. A rabble of Egyptian monks provided a wehd contrast to die 
festivities that had gladdened the Ephesians in the dim past when Cleo¬ 
patra and her ngj-ptiam had ctmie to town. “Tbej" acted to everything as 
if it a war they were conducting** wrote Nestoiiu^i “and w^eut about 
iu the cit)' girt and armed with clubs, men witli high necks* performing 
strange antics with the yells of barbarians, snorting fiercely with horrible 
and unwonted noises, raging with extravagant arrogance against those 
whom they kne^v to be opposed to their duings, carrying bells about the 
city, and lighting fires in many places imd casting into them all kinds of 
writings " Nevcrdieless the Ephesians^ and perhaps the shade of Diana, 
rtjoic^ in this uproar. The chief issue at stake was tlie insistence of 
Nestorius on the genuine hunjan nature as well as the divinity of Christ— 
an idfia ethically Inspiring, but tlieologically monstrous in its implication 
of a split personality. (“May those who divide Christ be divided with the 
sword,*" prcTcbimed the Christian ^ynod that met at Eph^3^M, ”may 
they be hewm in pieces, may they be burned alivet“) Wome, Nestorius 
attacked os a pagan fable Mary's title of Motiier of Ckid, with Its implica¬ 
tion that God had worn diapers. The Ephesians championed the honor 
of Marj' the more ardently because they believed that her !>ody was 
buried within their walk. Cyril wm able to rush through in a day the 
offlcLd proclamation of her title:, and although a bloody conflict ensued 
when the opposition bishops arrived five days bter, this- proclamation 
was never revoked. 

Thereafter the chief gtoiy of Ephesus was the Churdi of St. John, built 
in die sixth century' by the Emperor Justinian who built Hagia Sophia in 
Constantinople. It dreav large annual revenues down to the Middle Ages. 
Yet the dtj- w-aa slowly djing. It was no longer a gateway to Rome or to 
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tho East^ DOW thi*t sU iroadb led to CoostaDtinople- U^tler the Bjraintiiie 
emperors it lost the autoDomy it tied enjoyed under Disma^ and with it 
evidently lost tnDch of its spirit. It coniintied to decUno though it 
exchanged its name for the holy name of St* John, Hagfos. Tlieologos. In 
the fourteenth cenhuj' it was revived for a time bj^ the Seljnk Turks, 
under the corrupted name of Aya Soluk Tliey made it a proviocial 
capital and adorned it with handsoxne buildings ^ the traveler ihn-Bainta 
found it a largo town notable especially for a cathedral jnos<iue, ‘^formerly 
a church gready venerated by tho Greeks^*" It had just enuugli luster to 
attract history of the conventional bloody kind^ falling to the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem^ then to the Ottoman Ttirks, tbfir to Tamerlane 
and his Mongols. In 1426 it came permanently under Ottoman rule, 
thereafter to make no more history, and to dwindle into a ^vretclied 
hamletj the resort only of camel drivers. 

But the memory of Diana^s temple was green enough to attract 
archaeologists. Although the site had long since been ohUteroted by a 
caprice of the Cays ter River, wtiicli meunderod over to cover it w'ith a 
layer of ooze, the Engilfiluriiaii Wood started looking for it in iJie last cen- 
hiry. After six years of searching under a broiling sun^ In a region infested 
with malaria^ he at last found iL Early in this conlnry Hogarth dug downi 
to the lowest foimdation^-after a comparable perseverance because of the 
water and shme that kept oozing in-and uncovered a hiiard of jewelry 
and ivory statuette in the Ei^t House of Diun:i>^ Later excavations un¬ 
covered much of the andeat city, as well as the Church of St John. They 
helped to restore a measure of prosperity to Eph^us, which is now a 
bright little dllage known as Selfut. 

Most promising, however, is a discovery lltat brings back the magic of 
Dianas city.^ Early in the last century a German niEn, Catherine 
Emmerich, had visions of the life of Moiy, iscluding a dehiiled one of a 
house in Ephesus where Mary spent her last years. At the end of the eenr 
tnry a group of clerics set Out to look for this house, and after many days 
of fniidcss search were finally guided by Greek peasants to- some remains 
that corresponded closely to CathErines description. Local traditioii, th«y 
learned, held tliat the Virgiri had died on this site, known as Paitaya 
Kapulu; the Greeks in the vidnit)^ had long celebrated mass here on 
August IS, the supposed day of hex death. Archaeologists lent partial 

la Tht WflTMf^g ScHog^ Ht a moving atjcctmE of the hardships and 
bfioitbre-.'iks of ejccava^mi* and also of the rtfwardfl. The hoard* HniPimtin^ 
thre* thousand cb)«rt^ was a trKisure of luiriy loolan ait^ It lavtaled dul by lOO 
1I.CL loolam were nlmady highly skilled cruftsuKu hm winv itiH using: Egyptian 
and M«$opoLiznian nwtifL 
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conGnoation by reportiog while most of the bulldiiig was of Byzan¬ 
tine conBtructian, part of tho AvalU migjit date from the first century»And 
although the genexally accepted Chnstjaa traditioti places tlic death and 
burial of Mary in Jerusalem, this did not appear until five eeuturles siftef 
her death* and ts supported only by apoeryplial V^xts, An older tradition 
that she died in Ephesus seems more plausible beciiu^ St- J(>hn records in 
his Gospel tlmt the dying Jesus coufided Mary lo bis cuTe* and early 
ChrUdaij texts agree that John spent Siis last years hcrer*^ At any rate, 
pilgrims began visiting Panaya Kapulu; soun a number of jniraeubus 
cures were reported; the Vatican lent a favorable car to tl^e news. The 
campaign to build up the shrine Avas mtemiptcd by the w^iir betAveen tlie 
Turks a nd the Creeks^ hut in recent years tlie chape! has been restored 
and a hostelry put up nearby. Pilgrims arc coming again in increasing 
numbers^ on August IS In crowds- With the collaboratEon of the Vatican 
and the Turkish Tourist Bureau, Ephesus may weU become n famous 
shrine once more. 

Meanwhile on oidinaiy traveler might not be edified by the clay 
images of the Virgin, made from the holy soil, that the *^Ephesus Corpora¬ 
tion^ offers for sale on the spoL He might be skeptical of the whole busi¬ 
ness. Stilk Panaya Kapulu has a liolloAved air. The hide sfirine stands 
Iiumbly on a mountaiEisilde behind Ephesus; it Avas and is a secluded spok 
fadng oAs-ay from the city* looking out on a magnificent view of moun¬ 
tains TofiJng to the sea. One imagiues that the historic mother might well 
have retired here *to gel away from it all “ At least it is a filtMg idea, 
poetically and historically^ In the stillness one may reBeet cm manV con- 
Uiuied hunger for znirade and mystery. On August 15, Diana 5 day, one 
may hear ghostly echoes of the cry that as a mother Mary might have 
come to undeTsbmdi "Great Is Diana of the Ephesians!" 

mkmi objeemsn ta Uiii Ciadidoa h duU SL F^ul filled to mmllfm )]£r 

b Eptous, ileapite bis lowg stay Id tht dty. But it may be inswcrM tkst 
Paul vns sppirmtly i^aoron* of ihe ni|Etp bfttb, thayt Im nsfetned to it citber: 
aod fpr ibat ityiHer he ncgliscted to tEjcnMiin ibts preseocn cf St. Jdm, tir eveu of Si 
Prter in Rome. 


CHAPTER VI 


Tarsus: Tike Mission of SL Paul 


1, Tm EAULV HKTOEtTf OF dLidA 

AS \VE TOOK leave of the Hittites. at Karatepe, we encountered a little 
king wlio built ^ palace liere about the year TOO He called hijnself 
Jung Azitawaddup and hi5 fortress AziUsvaddiya; it cro^vtied a hill be¬ 
tween the Pyramus River and a caravan road to tlie East On the bfliogmil 
Insciiptioris lining the tw'o main entrancesH he narrated liis royal achieve¬ 
ments on bekdf of liis people* the Danima. With tlie help of lus gud Baal 
and another great Icing, he had led them on a march of conrjuest from 
SjTia into the pljiin of Adana (Hittite Ataniya), wh^e he now had his 
capital. By his ow^n wisdoiti he had brought the blessings of justice and 
prospcrilv upon his people. He concluded his narrative With the usual 
ceremoniat cursor invoking the wrath of Baal upon any other king so bold 
as to try to move his statue into this cityi or to undo hb work- He seetns 
modest and decent as Oriental kings go, since he boasted of his justice 
rather tluin tlic number of people he bad slaughtered or enskved. But 
even so he wus vain enougji to look ludicrous now, 

Azitawndda was plainly an insignificant Idngj Tuluig a small kingdom 
only bj' the grace of some more powerful monarch. One may suspect that 
he boasted of no great victories for the simple reason that he had won 
uonep ITie sculptured reliefs commemorating hb piety and bb pride are 
citidc^ najvc, almost dilldlikc. And hb fortress had so short a life that two 
of the reliefs were never Bnbliod. Probably it fell to the Assynans^ slightly 
swelling the number of slaughtered or enslaved recorded on their myal 
monuments. \\Tioevcr destroyed it seems to have looted it thoroughly^ 
for aside from the In variable petshcads excavators found only an aitoW' 
head and a tool* but the poor quality of lb pottery and Its utumpCMing 
sculpture and architecture suggest that its conquiaoTs got little wealth tor 
thcir pains. The only reason no other king moved hb statue into the 
palace is that none dioug^t it worth occupying. Wlide the camvan road 
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was a well'traveled loute—iaiportai^t etiuLigb to attract the Cmsaders, 
who huiit a cattle in tho vidlcy below—Asdtawaddiya remained deserted 
to this day. 

As we have se^n^ however, the event was to give a more humane twist 
to the fronny. By recording hJs deeds in Ijoth Phoeuicirm aad **classicar 
Hittite, this hoasdnl little Ling contributed more to posterity^ than he 
could possibly have Lmagiiied in his most vainglorious drcanis. His naive 
inscriptions and reliefs iUumioe an age of fantastic fusions, which fn turn 
iUiimines the historically far more important age to follow. Apparently his 
Djmuna had initcrcd Syria from the sea at about the same time as the 
Biblical Philistine^: probably tliey were the Danaaians whom Egj'ptian 
scribes listed among the Sea Petjples. In Syria they adopted the Phoeni¬ 
cian script and their god Raah but also picked up ideas from more ancictit 
civilizations. The reliefs depict Mesopotamian as well us Ilittite motifs^ 
and include a grotesque figure of on Egyptian fertility god They even 
suggest Greek influence in one or rivo motifs, for instanee^ a goddess who 
displays the "archaic sniiJe'^ slie suckles her infanL Most ctiriouSi, 
Azitawadda claimed descent from "Mup^shii^—the Greek Mopsius, hero 
of the Trojan War, whom other dlies in the plain of Adana claimed as 
tiieir founder Hence the little king giveg us an insight into the back- 
g^und of a much greater city on the plnio, the c\ty of Tarsus, whieli imd 
been founded more tlian two thousand years before Ills time» and was 
to endirre doim to our time. Against this background we may better 
understand the mission of its most famous son—the Saul of Tarsus svho 
became St, Pauk the Apostle of the Gentiles, 

Tlie whole region became known as CdlcLi, Chougli it was made up of 
tw’O disparate parts. Aspem (or Tracliea) to the north is rugged 

mountaia country' falling to a rocky consL wiili almost no fertile bud, 
Cilicia CampestriSf a rich plain watered by three rivers^ has always been 
the garden spot of Asia Minor. It ts hemmed in by the lofty Taurus 
Mountains, through which a spectacular gorge, die Ciliclan Gates, served 
os the main passage into the interior Lying on the trade route behveen 
Syria and Anatolia, and facing west, the plain very early began pre¬ 
paring itself for the fusions and confusions of its later histury^ Its in- 
habitants had rebtiims with pre-Sumerian Mesopotamia, with Egypt, 
with Cyprus and Crete, w'Jth Troy 11^ HL and Excavatitms at Yiimiik 
Tepe, a mound near Mersln, to the north of Tarsus, have laid bare sixteen 
rnain levels, galug back as usual to the Early Brnn^ Age, and soundings 
beneatli diem indicate more than forty fl<x>rs of occupation bv iieolithto 
peoples, going back to 6000 n.c., many centuri^ before the Anulolbin 
plateau WM inliabiled^ At Tarsus itself Ciitdu Tepe has told a simlbr 
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story* AiDpng tLe divme findings here were Minoan artifacts, HitUtc 
seals^ Mycenaean pottery, and Assyrian clay tablets. 

Botb Tarsus and Mersiu were Hlttite strongholds of some importance^ 
well built and prosperous, in a kingdom known as Kijzuwatna. Then 
came a penod of disturbance^ during which Mycenaean ware appears— 
the Greeks always brought trouble to the ancient world. About 1200 b.c. 
Taisus and Mersin stiffercd the familiar fate: a burned layer appears in 
botli mounds. At some time thereafter Cre€?ks settled among tlie older 
inhabitants of the region. Homer placed the ‘"Kilikes"' in file smitheni 
Troad (among tliom were Andromache, tbe wife of Hector)j but wher¬ 
ever they came from, they brought mmnorins of the Trojan War^ which 
King Azltawadda picked up. 

The coming of the Assyrians is of some interest because this was their 
only appearance In western Asia Minor^ and their Only known clu^ witlj 
tile Greeks. In die eighth century Shalmaneser Ifl recorded his conquest 
of 'Tarzi,'' tndicating that the nuiue of the dly was an ancient one^ and 
recalling that the Bible lists Tarshbh m one erf the sous of Yavan, or Ion* 
Ssrgon^ who made Gllida an Assyrian province^ boasted of catching the 
ships of Yavan like Bir off the coast of Cyprus. Nevertheless Scmmchorib 
had to put down a rebellion, in w-hfeh Tarsus joined other cities. The 
storj^ goes that he rebuilt the city in inUiation of Babylon, and left liis 
famous Inscription on the so-csllcd monument of Saidajiapalus^ at 
.Ancliialc in Cilicia Aip*a;a: "i built Tarsus and Anchiale on tire same 
day* But thou, slrangcTt eat, drink, and be merty^ for all else is worthless^ 
Aristode commented that this inscription w^ns fitting for the tomb of an 
01, not a king, but Senmeherib was at least prophetic. Within a gener- 
ation the .Assyrians lost control of Cilicia, and in another geuerutiDn or so 
their empire w'as no more. The legend of Sardunapalm was about the 
only lasting memento of their stay in Cdicta. 

Tlie land regained its Independence under native kings who bore the 
Oriental name or title of Syemi^is, and had their capital at Tarsus. They 
were powerful enough to ^erve with Nebuchndn^zar of Babylon in 
arranging a p^ce treaty betiveen the Modes and the Ljriians, and later to 
maintain at least a nominaJ independence under the Parian Empire. 
Xenophon tells of hoAv Cyrus the Younger made bis peace with Syconesls 
after some inftiai hostilities, and then spent se^Tend weeks in Tarsus, 
among other things negotiating with his balky Creek rnerceuariES. One 
of the coins struck in the cltj' a little later epitomizes its mongrel 
tradition. It bears the name of a Persian satrap in .Aramaic script^ the 
language used for commerce throughout the Persian Empire, and later 
spoken by Clirist On one side appears the heimeted head nf the Greek 
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god Ares, On the other the local Baal* also with un .Ararrtflic is 

represented in the form of Zeus, seated on a throne and holding a scepter. 
A bunch of grapes in the inarginy or sometlineji an ear of com, tndicato$ 
that he had been an Anutolian peasant god-“a hard-working godt who in 
this region was therefore often ideotified mth HeracleSp He got little help 
from the local goddess, a utlnor deit\^ of uncertain ancestn^ For the Great 
Mother of Anatolia failed Co queen it over CUlcia, perhaps because of tlie 
strung Semitic influence here, St. Pauls complete Indifference Co Mary 
becomes more iinderstandablii. 

It was most probably the energy and resourcefulness of its Greek in¬ 
habitants that made Tatsm the greatest city of Cilicia, enabling Sl Paul 
to remark pfcrudly that he wns a “dtuEen of no mean city.^ For Tarsus had 
no natural advantages. It lay on a small mound on an ordinar)" little 
river, the Cydnus, some mllGS inland from the sea* In the Roman em DUi 
Chrysostom made fim of its pride* dwclliog on the relative inferiority nf 
its beloved river, its climate, and its locatiatL Adana wm more advan¬ 
tageously situated in the center of the plain—and today is by far the 
greatest city in the region. Rut ti>e Toisiaiis had early set to work wilh an 
eye to trade. They dredged the Cydnus to make it navigable, and made 
over Into an inland harbor a swampy lake that lay between them and the 
sea. They cut a road through rock of the Clllcian Gate^^ whki for 
centuries was the only wagon mad through the Tatirus Mountains. This 
remained one of the most important passes in liisloty. 

The critical turning point in the history of Toisus came in 334 
when Alexander the Great marched dowm through the Cilidan Cates and 
liberated the city. He almost died on the spot fmtn a chill caught bathing 
in the icy waters of the Cydnus; so one might pouder how much differ¬ 
ence sheer accident can make in history. Spared by the gods, Alexander 
proceeded to win his decisive victory over Darius at Issus, to the south of 
the Cilician plain. {Tlie Seloudds commeinoTatcd his victory by founding 
nearby the city of Alcxandria-addssum, later to be tnowTi 05 Alexan- 
dretta and today as Iskcndenm—a mapr port for the entrance of Ameri¬ 
can military suppBes to Turkey.) Henceforth Tarsus was a r^l if 
never a wliolly independent one. The Selcucid kings moved new colonists 
mto the dty. While reraining the legend of Its foundation by Sardnua- 
palus, ft invented more Creek founders and became more HeUenized 

Id particular it took to philosophy* Cbrysippus, the successor of Zeno, 
came from Tarsus, and he was in turn sticcecded a$ head of the Stoic 
school by Zeno of Tarsus^ The dty became the main seat of Stoicism. 
Strabo, who mnked Its schooU ahead of those of Athens and Alcxiindria 
in theif ardor for pliilosophy and etic)Tlopcdic learning, remarked on the 
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fluency of its itJ34ibitanfcs ist lengthy^ imprumpiu discourse on any 
subject. Meanwhile its Orientel inhabitants, nolabfy it$ Jcws^ w^ere mam- 
taming their ancient traditions, and oo doubt were voluble eDough+ For 
such reasons Sir William Ramsay saw "the perfection of u Divine pur¬ 
pose” in tho choice of Tarsus us the birthplace of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. God, he wrote in The Cl^fe^ of Si. Paid, chose it as the “one 
suitable place" because it most completely and perfectly united Hellenism 
and the Odent. 

First, howes'er* God arranged to have the HoiOEms take it over^ thou^ 
he worked in devious ways that bog tended to obscure the Divine pur¬ 
pose- The preliminary phase was the emergence of Cilicia Aspern* 
hitherto a bistoncol backwater. Ancient temple^states controlled the 
mountainous, almost inaccessible interior, little affected by the few Creek 
towns along the coast-^ But in the second century b.c. the people of tliis 
liintcrlund at Last realised their historic destiny by adopting the professioo 
of pirac/i for which Cilicia Asperu was ideally suited. They could slip in 
and out of the many little coves along their rocky coast to prey on ship¬ 
ping; they could store and defend their booty in the many mtorol for¬ 
tresses of their wild, rugged country. In time they grew so powerful that 
tliey were raiding and sacking seaports all over the eastern Meditecranean, 
carrying on an especially profitable traffic in slaves, Tlie RomaiK^ who 
had given them their opportunity by weakening the sea power of RhodcSi 
now sent expeditions to subdue them, but with humiliating Tusults. 
Finally^ after one complete fiasco, they colled on the great Pompey, who 
crushed them. In the course of restoring order, Pompey introduced in 
Tarsus the privilege of Roman citizenship that Saul was to inhesit. From 
here he went on to assure Rome the dominion of all Asia Minor. 

Like the Greeks elsewhere^ the Ciliciona at first had some ettnse for 
falling to recognize this as a heavenly boon: the tax collectors did not 
act like agents of a divine purpose-* As the capital of the province. Tarsus 

^ Thir FMKFt inTpcTtunt Ilf iKew tnwns S&U. ifpnledty fcHBidcd by AtbenJans. 
Thftlr ewrupted Bnd so gai'e rfs* to the word mEcfCitm. 

*Tli* fale resen^d tor Pompoy bfpiseSf wm topne dp^opnale to Greek tragedy 
than a Chftstifiii nMuahty pl^^y- Upon cornpl-etliiig ioi victorisis to IM 

East, hr Tettonod to Rome ta eeiny iht osofit niagiaiflcoit trfunrpb oe record, one thflt 
took up Iwo full days. He rrtffT^ to private iito with becomlD^ possJhiy to 

pondci the lectures on pbItosopKy that he had attended it Itbodca; but before tan^ 
he Kratj In i^jideT the In^atiittde of fhe jcajous Rinnan Senate and the aMhitton of 
JuUtu Caesar. In hli ovtinlual sCrviggle with Qusar, wrote Plutarch, bo lodt in opo 
hour “'all glory mid power that be bad heen getting fn *0 miasy years and bloody 
bahk*."" He fled to Micor. then to Egypt Here his tote was deci^ by ih* 
fldviKn of the yoaog king Ptnlcmy, to particular a euntieh and * birad Greek 
rbetoridon; they dvou^ il pobtlc to Iute Pempey asbore and rtab Mm to the bade. 
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ecpenenced all the vicissitudes of the new regime. Its <itis:eQ$ must have 
been grateful for the arrival of Cicero as govcrnoT. If he was not too 
digntScd in his pursuit of fame* taking tiie title of Linperator after a 
piddling campaign against some bandits, he was a conscientious governor 
and maintakied a relatively honest,, economicat adnunLitiatioia despite 
the protests of influential men m Home (especially the noble Brutus); lie 
himself marveled tliat he brought home only some SIOO.OOO from Iris year 
in Cilicia. The Tarsians were positively enthirsiastic in their welcome of 
Caesar, even rermming their city JuliopolU. But tlicn camo Cassius* busy 
in another civil war; he confiscated die entire wealth of the city . And the 
hand of God was still not apparent In the next scene^ die mo^t famous in 
the history of Tarsus: Cleopatra arrived^ to make the ac<juaiatance of 
Mark Antony. Plutarch described die scene: 

She came sailing up die river Cydmis in a barge with gilded stem imd oul- 
tfpnad salk of purple, while oars of silver beat time to the music of ilulei and 
fifes uad harps. She herself lay under a canopy of cloth of gold* dressed as 
Venus in a picture, and beautiful young boy'S,^ like pointed Cupids^ stood on 
each side to fan her. Her maids w^cre dressed like sea nymplis and gractSp some 
steering at the njddcr^ some working at the ropcf* Ilia perfumes diffused 
themselves ftom tlio vessel to the shore, wliich was covered wCtfi multitudes, 
part following the galley up the rfver on either hank, part miinmg out of the 
dty to see the right, Tlie market place was quite emptied, and Antony at last 
was left alone sitting upon the tribunal; while the word went through all the 
multitude that Veuus was come to feast with Bocchm, for the common good 
of Asia. 

It seemed to be for the good of Tarsus, at least. As a recompense for its 
sufferings at die hands of Cassius* Antony made it a ^free governed 
by its own laws, Augustus confirmed its privileges. Still, the mixed multi¬ 
tudes that deserted Antony to gape at Venm-Cleopatra—the fateful 
historic scene that was slaged like a HoUyw'Ood extravaganza—moke a 
rather lurid prelude to the mission of St. Paul* one he would scarcely have 
appreciated. The Fusion of Hellenbini and the Orient in Tamis seems not 
so perfect as Ramsay would have it. There w^as something hectic in the 
air. Another suggestive incident was the return of the phUosopher 
Athenodoniit* a son of Tarsus who had been die Intor of the youdiful 
Augustus and was now his friend and counselor. Sent by die Empemr to 
reform its administration and deal with a clique that was plundering a 
gymnasium, the venerable philosopher was openly mocked in his native 

The epUogue, however, wia mortr btoominif. When nEwd llie haul ol PlfKinpcy, 
Ciectf burst into tears and ordered tlip cxi^utKin of hi* nuifdw&rit and ibnuj^ the 
escaped^ bg was floally cauglit ia Asia Miekif mnd put to o Bharnciul death- 
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«tyi "Action for the young, counsel for the middle-aged^ discharging 
wind for the old,” siime giddy Stoics had written on the walU; and at 
night they committed nuisances at his door, "Wc may perceive the sickly 
Qoiiditioii of the city»” Athenodorus told the popular assembly^ from 
many circurnstances, but particularly from its discharges p In jest he 
spoke perhaps mi>re truly than he fcTiew+ As Tarsus went on to enjoy an 
inunense prosperitv^ it grow more entavngant, flaunting its pride in its 
tuylliicflj founders, its lieroes, its imperial benefactors—but not its son 
Paul. Ramsay wxis stumgely silent about the Christians in the Ideal bufh- 
pluce of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

One ren$ou for all fhK was a deeper subtlety in the diipine purpose. The 
followers of St. Paul were to profit more from the failures than from die 
grand achievements of the Homan Empire, Iwth of which we shall con- 
$ider presently. First we must take tip e furdier complication. The Aposde 
might have been inHucnced by AlhenodomSs w'ho a$ a moral philosopher 
was liighly csleeiued and widely <juotecL He would have found congenifdt 
for example, this maxim of the old Stoics ^Know that you are free from all 
passions only when vou have reached the point that ask God for 
nothing except what you can ask openly^ Vet Paul had gone to a difF^ent 
school. **! am verily a man wfiich nm a Jew, he avenred, and so worship 
T tho God of my father, beheving all tilings which are written in the law 
and in the prophets-"" Long before, God had contrived to introduce his 
chcKsen people into Asia Minor, ll^e colony at Tarsus believed things that 
were strange alike to HoHenes and to other Oriciitals^ and that deeply 
Affected bcFlh the Cliristians and die Moslems after them- Nevertheless 
these beliefs did not make for a perfect fusion of E;ist and West. 

2. triE lEWS tS ASIA MT^I>S 

"TIlis people " wrote Strabo of the jews, “has already made its w ay into 
every city, and it Is not easj^ to find any place in die hahitabic world that 
ha5 not received this nation." The Diaspfwa began ^vith the fall of 
Jerusalem to the Babylonians in the shith century b.c. In Asia Minor the 
majerr inilux of started after the conquest of Alemnder, The 

Soleucids had a high regard lor them as colonfetSp setthng them in their 
new Foundations at Tarsus as at Apamea and elsewhere. Although in 
Palestine they Iiad been prmtarily an agrictdtnral people, they now con¬ 
centrated on trade and firtance; and mam' prospered fn this age of busi¬ 
ness. Generally (hey were not a poor, despised minority but u more or les 
aristocratic factlnn, loyal to the kings or the Hf>nian mJers-to-be. Their 
success in the trade center of Tarsus is indicated by the privileges Paul 
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edjoyed> Thou^ a tentnuker, he was an educated man and a Roman 
citiaGn. 

As all this suggests, there was coasiderable assimiladcm, prepjuing tlie 
way for Chrisdatuty. The Jews were not, after aU, an utterly CodTearing 
people, Ono reason why tlieir prophets so insUtently denounced w'orldly 
interests and False gods was that the people were so susceptible to the 
worship of muinmon and Baal. In Asia Minor they rarriH to feel tjuite at 
home. Judging by iuseiiptions, many took Creek names or mates, and by 
tbe Roman era tlmy often filled hi^ mimicipB] positions, even priest* 
hfX)ds, In some cities, such us Smyrna and Philadelphia, Yaliweh lumsetf 
assumed the name of Zeus Hypistos, the 'Most High Cod" Even in 
Palestine HeUenization went so far that three successive high priests of 
the second century b.c, adopted Greek names (Jesus becoming Jason), 
while we hear of many lesser priests who neglected tlieir duda because 
of the new passion for athletics, Tho author nf Ecclesiastes was mani* 
fcslly acquainted witli Creek philosophy, and the originjil author of Job 
may have been too. In .Alexandria there appeared the first Jewish philos¬ 
ophers, who aspired to a syutliesis of Judaism and Hellenism. Philo de¬ 
veloped the idea that Scripture lius an inner meaning, whicli Is Creek 
philosopby-an idea that was to be generally accepted in Christian, 
JcMidsh, and Moslem philosophy. 

The Creeks in dun showed some interest in the peculiar people and 
their Cod- According to Jtrsephus, when Aristotle first met a Jew be 
recognized liim as a Rtember of a race of phifctsophere. (Apparently they 
got this reputation from their odd habit of discussing religion in tlieir 
temples.) The common people considered Jewish magicians the equal of 
any. Tahweh, under the name of lao. was well enough known as a god of 
power to appear in ancient curses. He beentne associated with Creek and 
Persian ideas in the “Hypistarii," a sect that survived for some centuries; 
St Crogory of N’azianzus at first belonged to It. In Cilicia a sodety of 
Sabhadstac evidoitly confused him with Zeus Sabaziiis, 

Yet Judaism had a negligible infiiience on the Greeks until Paul set out 
on his missionary' journeys. They knew little of the history nf Israel, and 
nothing of its great literature, Strabo dismased Palestine in a single sen¬ 
tence, as a land to whicli Arabians brought loads of aromatics. And the 
more devout Jews were not merely indifferent but fiercely hostile to 
Helltmism. They were not actually a race of philosopbcis, least of all in 
their horaebnd. Here the fliaccabces led a successful revolt against both 
Greeks and HHlenizwl Jews, and the later King Hcrod-an able monarch 
and a favorite of the Emperor Augustus—[nctirred a violent hatred by Ids 
addiction to Creek cultmc, Elsew'here the food laws and die jealous God 
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of the Jews w'Ofe always likely to j^oake them seem aoHsocia] nod 
atheLsdcoI. In Ale;taiidiia outbursts of anti-Semitiism occurred eveo before 
the Christian era. In jVsia Minor we hear of little disturbance except tliat 
Dccasicmcd by the preaching of Paul and liLs fohowei^; probably mony or 
even ttiosl of the fews here became completely assimlktcd^r like the lost 
brethren in Fhn'gia lamented in the Talmud.^ But by the same token 
theso lost their identity^ disappeared from history. Those who mode his¬ 
tory' were the many others who remained loyal to the law and the 
prophets of Israel. 

Granted that Judaism retained much prehistoric superstition in ritual 
and taboo—the primeval touch of nature that makes the religions of the 
w'hole world kin—it was strictly a unique religion, radically different 
from all others in the East. Tlie great prophets had made it tlie purest, 
loftiest monotheism that the w^orld had yet known, or wtjuld know untd 
the rise of Allali. Israel had no Divine Family, no Great Mother, no Dying 
Son. no Di^-ine King on earth. It had only Yahwdi, who was wholly 
transcendent, NVhile its p&alms and its Ne^v Y"ear festivals contairted relics 
of ancient fertility cults^ Yah web rvas now nut of this world, with no 
responsibilities for bringing new life in the springs and while he was inr- 
tensely concerned about the affairs of his chosen people, there was no 
thought of his suffering or dying for them. The prophets severed the 
ancient bonds behveen man. nature, and divinity. In effect devtduaring 
both man ai^d nature to cotifiae value to God alone Tljey made heavier 
demands upon man by declaring that God no longer welcomed seasonal 
sacrifices, bnl was pleased only by righteousness, b complete sub¬ 
servience. Although he had made covenants iivith thdr forefathers, and 
revealed to the later propbete that he would send or appoint a Messiah, 
first they foretold that he would destroy the nation for its wickedness, 
and cause to perish all but a "saving remnant" 

Judaism was as unique in its exclusiveness, Yahweh had at first tacitly 
acknowledged the existence of other gpds, commanding only that his 
people should have no otiiers before him, hut in his absolute sovereignty 
he eventually refused to tolerate any rivals w'hate^'er. He grew more 
relentlessly uncompromising as his people wed the sesemingly more 
powerful gods of Uie greater natioiis areond them, ^ the seenungly more 
fhiitful Mother Goddesses; he announced that these wene all false gods. 
And because he w-as the one and only lord of all creation, bis chosen 

' One of th« few lii&crlptioa!i bearijig ■ Jewlab nmne Is rroisfiTfl for Its papn spirit: 
"1 AtifeHtit Moses, son ci Kaipuhf having bwiti f^'otywhcfi! oJlen uad having obin 
Uiv«itJp.l^ the Wdrld^ oow JJe b deatii nn Umgtrt kiwwfog unyUilng—bid diU only; 
'Bt o£ good coUTtlge, no mark ^ Imnw wtal/ ’* 
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people W€JG set in ^ nuinner irnkno^vn t& other peoples, whose tribal 
deities at their most ambitious nevef souglit to annihilate ail otlier deities. 
The greater prophets taught that this tiigh privilege was an awful re- 
spemLhilitys tile people had been chosen to lead all mankind to the 
knowledge of the one Cod, and first must themselves phy the part of tlie 
**suffering servant,^ Still, they had a imiqiie destiny. 

Now this lofty faith had ugly a$ well a$ pathetic aspects^ which were 
accentuated by the tragic histcuy^ of isracL Its pure monotheism has been 
called "spiritual totalitanamsm"^ its universaJism was rooted in provin- 
dali^m, a simple ignorance of other religions or a bigoted refusal to con¬ 
sider their claims; its righteousness was always prone to a dangerous 
sclf-rigbteousness. Only tlic greater prophets, in their most exalted 
Ukoods^ had attained a spirit of true universality; and there was little 
prophetic inspiration in the cenluiies immediately before Christ, Israel 
sought to preserve the purity of its faith chiefly by the formalism of the 
Pliarisees and tile fanaticbm of the Zealots. The apocalyptic writings 
stressed a uiessage of vengeance on the enemies rather than of hope for 
mankind, tlieir hope was for the faithful among the idiosen [>eople. TJie 
Hellenizcd Jews could be as prcisunqituous. Some tried to prove dint 
their culture was the oldest in the world, the source of all others* One 
Artapanus made Moses the inventor of almost everything, from weapons 
and ships to philosophy. 

For better or worse, ai any rite, Judakm was a major eleuieut in the 
heritage of Saul of TotsuSh He had left bis ide^l birthpbce to go to 
school in Jerusalem under the Pharisees, and he entered history as a 
savage persecutor of the followers of Jesu$, Certnuily he was not a typical 
son of Tarsus. Then Saul had his crucial mystical etperience+ as the 
resurrected Jesus spoke to him froru the heavens and he fell to the earth* 
blinded for three days, Thcrcaftei: he was a "new creature," die "fool for 
Christs sake," living only to pr^ch the gospel of die new life in Christ. 
Such religious conversion was very rore in the Greco-Roinan world helore 
the Chiistiiiii era; if many tnen felt purified by imtiation into die 
mysteries, we hear of none who had so intense, profound, and enduring 
a sense of regeneration, or who dedicated themselves so utterly to the 
service of the god they Imd seen. In the light of Judaism, howe\^^, Saul's 
experience is less strange- He had belund him die b-adidou of the 
prophets, out of which J^us himself spoke-men who had been called by 
Cod to prophesy to his people, and who often supplemented or even 
scrapped his earlier commandments, as in teaching that he was no longer 
pleased hfy die savor of animal saiaificcs. Thore was inure than one martw 
ampng them. 
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But the aU-important fact remains tliat Saul left Palestine to carry Iiis 
good news into the Creco-Homan worM, He wrote the CaLatians that iie 
spent only fifteen days w-ith Peter in Jemsalera, seveml years after liis 
conversing that he saw no other apostle except James* the brother 
of Jesus. He preached instead in Dani^cu$, in Tarsus, and in Antioch* 
w'herc Chiistians first became known by tliat name." Then he set out on 
his missionary foumeys through Asia Minor and into Greece, As the 
Apostle of the CentLleSp he sought to become "all dungs to all men,*^ So 
tlifi immediate question is,- What things in his preaching owed to Juslalsro? 
What to HeUenisro? What to the ""Orienf? The question is complicated hy 
hb passion and his genius; for we are dealing with an extroordimry 
creative individual, not a mere product of tlie nge or mouthpiece of 
history, Nevertlteless we must see hini against the background of his age 
as we hope to do jusdee to hb complex legacy^ and to understand what 
Ilia Church of it, St- Paul still means quite diffexcut things to 

different men. 

3, the legacy of rr* paul 

Over the Taurus Moimtams behind the CiJidun plain lay the ancient 
city of Tynna, knowia to the Hithtes as Tuwaua, Here^ a generation be- 
fore Paul and possibly in die same year as Jesus; was bom another famous 
holy man, Apollonius nf Tyana* He was educated at Tarsus but soon left 
the cityi denouncing its lumry and license; later it was nevertheless 
pleased to include liim among its many ‘■founders*—an honor it did not 
bestow cm Paul Inipired by the teachings of Pj ihagoras, he became an 
ascetic, eschewing meat, wine, and women, ile taught ihat tliere was one 
supreme creatorp that all good men had in them sometliing of the divine 
essence, and that the soul of man was immortal. His ciisciples asserted 
that he was the son of 2 euSi While he lumseff made no such claim, he at 
le^^st displayed superhuman powers- He cast out demons, who 
squeakmg as ghosts do,” and once brought a dead girl back to fife; at 
Troy he summoned up the spirit of Achilles^ to assure the hero that the 
Pytliagoreans did not share the vulgar illusion that he was deacL Toward 
the end of his life he got into trouble ^vith the Roman aulliorltics^ who 
charged him vxith preaching against the Emperor, Though acquitted, he 
chose to vanish firom ihc courtroom^ saying, “1 am not fated to die!" And 
though stories differ about when and where he departed this eartli, tliey 
agree that he died no ordinary death. One had it that be vanished agauL 
to the sound of girlish voices singing ^Cnme to heaveiL*^ 

Sm'era) Epistles of Apolloaiiis have been presented, but he is known 

* Sefl tbfl Appeuxib:, Seetbaa t, for tbr. luiKity ai AiiUock 
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chiefly through tlie biogrtiphy written in the next ceotiiry by Philostmtus. 
Later, shortly before Constantine the Great embraced Christianity, an¬ 
other admirer wrote a book to prove that Apollonius liad been "as great 
a sage, as remarkable a worker of miracl^^ and os potent an eJtorcist as 
Jesus Christ.'^ Contemporaty Clirlstinns naturally saw e devilish purpose 
behind the seeming pamllch in his career and Christas. While granting 
that ho hud performed real mirades. Bishop Eusebius argued diat it was 
only beciiuse demons had aided him. (In the seventeenth century the 
Catholic dergy stQl opposed the publishing of a tracLsIation of Philos- 
tralus.) His recurded life was so fabulous that llie skeptitaj Gibbon was 
at a loss what to make of him—whether ""a sage, an imposlfir* or a fanatic.'^ 
Ne^'ertlidoss Apollonius offers an illuminatingH ff $oinew'hat garish, pre¬ 
lude to the mission of St. Paul If a '^Divine purpose* selected Tarsus as 
Paul s birthplace, il seems possible that the holy man uf Tyana was sent 
la prepare the gruund—and that Satan then co-operated In an ironical 
spirit. 

ApoHoniu^ was typical of the period Jn his eagerness to explore reli¬ 
gious possibilities. Philo^tratus records that he traveled to India, where 
one sage told him that in his previous existence he luid been an Egyptian 
steersman—w^hich he admitted* Sometimes he talked like a Brahman, or 
like Plata, cm the relation of the soul ta the mtural world. He also took 
to heart the wisdom of the Stoics. He taught that since the gods know 
everything, and do not need to be told what to do, the mo^t suitable 
prayer was: "O ye gods! give me what I ought to have!" His customary 
prayer was stJH Immblerj "O ye gods, grant me to have little and to stand 
in need of nothing.* At the same time, the saint in Apollonius cohabited 
with a good Creek of the old school He w^ls inquislttve about all schools 
of philosophy. .At Olympia he discourses! on "^the most useful subjects, 
such as wisdom, and manliness, and self-control, and every other virtue.* 
He spent much of his later life in Ionia, whore al! the main oracles agreed 
that he shared the wisdom of ApoUo hnuselF. Teaching chiefly in the old 
dlies of Ephesus and Sm^Tua, he took up such subjects as sound methods 
of dty govemmcul; at Smyrna he empliasixed the need of **dircoidant 
harmony,* or rivalry in public service.'^ YVhile constantly deploring the 
indolence and insolence among the Creeks, he praised them because ibov 
still loved freedom. 

Y'ct we can never he sure that we know ApaUuaiiis, really understand 
Ids mentality. With his apparent wisdom and hurnility went the rankest 
superstitiOQ and conceit, miiiiifested in his miracles, bis conversations 

* For the Liftozy of Srirtma, which a gnsal city in the Roman eta, n* thr 

Appendix, Section 8. 
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with dtiad heroes^ his boasts of his impioitality. We rectill that he ended a 
plague in Ephesus by telhng the citizens to stone a beggar who was really 
n deman. Ho may have been an impostor after all, Doubts are forced by 
the fantastic venhire of Alexander of Aboiiutichus^ a pnpil of one of his 
dlsdples. 

Deciding to set up business as an oracle, Alexander buried at Chalcedon 
some bronze tablets stating that Asekpius with Ids father Apollo was 
going to migrate up the Blaek Sea to Abonubchus (modem Inebolu). 
When the tablets were found, not by accident, the townspeople of 
Abonutiebus immediately began building a suitable temple, and Alexan:- 
der began playing the prophet. He foamed at the mouth; he planted an 
e^g in the foundations of the temple, planted 0 story tliai a sma!] snake 
had emerged from it—Asclepiiis liimselfi he displayed a big snake into 
which it had at once grown; he announced that llie god wotdd presently 
begin to- make prophecies through him: and ilten he sent men abroad to 
spread rumors of how true tfiese prophecies tumccl out to he. He did a 
flourishing business from the outset, supphanty coming from everywhere 
with gifts for the prophet. As die oracle gre^v famcnis die god took nn a 
now name, Clycon, and Alexander sent men all over tbe eitipirn warning 
of immine nt plagues and earthquakes tliat he could prevent- 

This man, it would seem^ was obviously a charlatan. But again we can- 
tint be sure. PcKssibly he was exploiting to the hilt a prophetic gift in 
which he himself believed, possibly he was acting m instructions that 
Asclepiiis had given him in a dream. Certainly his contemporaries were 
grateful to him. Clycon survived his death, Alexander was thereafter 
honored as Iiis prophet, and the oracle retained considerable fame- Much 
greater men than he, and men of unquestioned sincmity, acted on similar 
principles. Marcus Aurelius, gravest and highest-mindiHl of emperors, 
thanked the gods for dream revelations that cured him of giddiness; and 
he had tw'O lions thrown into tlse Danube at the bidding of the oracle of 
Abonutichus. "The tradition yields us only mins/' VVilamow'ltz concluded, 
niie mure dosely we test and examine them, the more clearly we see 
bow' ruinous they ate; and out of mins no whole can ho built. The tradi¬ 
tion is dead; our task is to revivify life that has passed away. W0 know 
that ghosts cannot speak until they have drunk blood; and the spirits tliat 
we evoke demand the blood of our hearts. VVe give it to tliem gladly; but 
if they then abide our que^tiati, something from us has entered into 
them.*" 

About Saul of Tarsus, who as a "new creattiro“ took tfio name of Paub 
there h much less uncertainty. Hi^ tradition 1$ not in mins; we have his 
own eloquent word^ for it, and no one would question his entire sincerity'. 
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Yet he tot> derriands sornellnDg of Our blood. Hss woriis were Dot 
addressed to the likes of uSj, or intended as Schptnre. Like other early 
Paid believed that the SE^cond Coming was imminent, and 
prayed that his Lord “come quickly'*; he was scarcely fauildiog a reUglon 
for our world. WTiile he seems to have meant his words to be taken 
literally, they ore often vehement and fmpredse, sometimes obseureK 
Wlien most luinmoiis^ fii$ message still requires interpretation—and has 
received very diverse interpretation. It includes beliefs dial few can now 
take as literally as he himself piainly didi for example, dial the Lord 
would "descend from heaven with a sbemt^” and that when the liumpet 
sounded, the dead would rise from their graves. Such belscfs might re¬ 
mind us that to those outside the Christian faith the Gospeb lell a story 
more fabidons flian the life of ApollDnius of Tyana as recorded by Philo^s- 
trntus, and that although the Acts of the AposUes gives an essentially 
credible account of the career of Paul, H has him too working the routiDc 
miracles. 

The plaiDcst facU about his tnissfnii give some trouble to the orthodEXc. 
His ovm Epistles^ written before the Gospeb^ show that Christiaoity was 
bnm in schism^ the dissensions that wore to multiply and keep it dbuniled 
ever after. The earliest folUiwcrs uf Jesus split over policy toward the 
Gentiles. Paul svrote the Cahturns that i-vhcn Peter came to Antioch 
withstood him to the face* because he w^ag to be blamed ” Obeying the 
order of James, the brother of Jesus, Fcler had separated himsulf from the 
uncircumcised Gentilesj Paul led a faction that would u.xempt the Gen¬ 
tiles from dreumebion and aU other ceremonial requirements of the 
Hebrew law. .According to Acts, it was in Asia Minor, at Antioeh-iti- 
PisLdia, that he made the rnomenlous decision that IransformEd a Hebrov 
sect into a universal religion. "Men of Israel, and ye that fear Cod, give 
audience," he began his sermon here. \Mien a multitude of the God¬ 
fearing came to hear him on the next SaKbatli. the men of Israel grew^ 
envious and blasphemous; so Paul turned to the Gentiles, declaring that 
the Lord had commanded him to be a light to them and bring salv^ation 
"unto die ends of the earth." Id rebuspect, all Chrisliaus must applaud 
his decisioa, even if most of the earth still refuses to Iiearken to him. At 
the tiine it meant not only on irreparable break with Judaism but discord 
among Christians. To loyal Jcuish Chris bans, the great .Apostle was an 
apostate from the Law. They could hardly take communion with their 
Gentile brethren and certainly could not eat with them, since they bad to 
eat kosher. It mighl bo for tliis reason tliat Acts fails to mention any 
meeting between Peter and Paul in Romo. 

As we seek to understand PauPs revolutionaiy decision, and his whole 
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teaching, we m\ist begin with lus mystical experlenco* It is impossible to 
doubt ie reiilit)" of this experience^ however It bo explained; his whole 
Subsequent career tosti£es to his ovenvhelmiDg cctnvietion that Cluist 
had spoken to iifm and kept speaking through him. Repeatedly he in« 
sbted that he knew ooUimg by himself# The gospel h^ preached was 
**iiot of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ”; liis preaching w^a$ 
“nothing to glory of,** bat a '^necessity** laid upon him; and only because 
of this had he become “more* than other raioisters of Chris —’^in labors 
more abundant^ in stripes above measwCj in prisons more frequent, in 
deadi$ oft * Nevertheless Paul perforce did speak as a man. to other men. 
Regarded lis a man, he becomes still more sublime, in the fervor and 
selflessness of his utter devotion to his Lord; he abo becomes more tragic, 
in hit nuiirtjTdoni to no certain endi and Qnally be becomes more trouble 
some, VVe cannot share hi$ mv^tical experience—we cun only read hb 
interpretation of it. fie had not known Jesus in tlie flesh; he rarely re^ 
ferrccl to his liuman Ufe; he never spoke of the “Son of Man, as Jesus 
calieil himself according to tlic Synoptic Gt^fpels. What he knew was the 
resurrected Cbrfel he had seen in the ’Si^ion tliat blmdcdi him. He 
preached tiie crucified Son of God, **urito the Jews a stumbling block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness.^ More than a hundred times he wrote of the 
life *in Christ* hut hb Christ had aspects that were indeed alien to both 
Hebrew and Credc tradition, and evidently unknown to t!ie author of 
Acts. 

God had not prepared the men of Ii^ael for the idea that lie would 
send his o\vn Son to suffer and die for them. The Masiah told aixsot in 
their Scriptures was variously conceived, but in hJs most ided aspect ^ 
the ""man of sorrows" who would hear tlidr griefs, he was still a man. 
Tlie second Laiali, who conceived of this “suffering sen'ant,'' also eotef' 
tained the notion diat tlie Persian Elmperor Cimis had been sent as a 
Messiah. The idea of a suffering, dying god was a pagan idea-as pagan 
as that of a virgin birth or a Mother of God,* The pagan dying gods, on 

* Since bitufv seldom diwt iustioe to ff^e defcaiud caiiw, we iuighl psiise con¬ 
sider m pasta^^ in die JrrfHJ. a Jc^fctili Me of cf iinkriown date bill 

AAdent nrlgin: 

*Afld tlwrre went forth twelve wicked ones, poos of inssir^enls^ and dkffv tnEkrt-erfed 
twelve Idngdnios and proclainied Ln tivJj pwblle plueei fjlw pm|!liedefc And sonre 
of Iiritl went astray after dienan itnd these wera men of repijt*, who Htseop^hened 
die fallli of Jciiis^ for they said tiKsy wore aposths of ihe hajiged nnp. and irrocli 
people of the children ol LraeJ adlicrcd to lham * 

Paiil^ one of these lacts of repute, c^uiUcd tlic leit in T3puteionDiny: "Cursed is 
e^ery one tliat huigeth on * trw.^ Jle intorprtiled this as mcaniii^ tliat Cluist Had 
deUbemlriy sulfercd Mmself to be cufsod tn order to redeem nieii iroui iht curse of 
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the otiuer hand, were wont to die anminlly, cyclicaUy, ritually. .Mthough 
Christ would eventually cume to do likewise in Fasiion plajra, his deatli 
wai a inucjue historical event, to Paul the ditnax of aU history, Christ was 
as stxfingc to the Creeks as a god who had ddiberately put on mortality— 
not a man (like Herade$') who had achieved divinity. 

Still, Paul was deeply [ndehted to both traditiDns as he interpreted his 
mysdcaJ experience, mevitably in terms of hb biowledge and previous 
experience, the thought and feeling of his time and place. It wsis Christ 
Je$us who spoke to him—not Buddha^ or Osiris, or Allah. His gospel in¬ 
cluded many familiar jdea^, from the demons of common folk to the more 
spiritual concepts of the educatedn "In whatsoever state I am,"* he wrote, 
""I have learned thermith to be content"^; and he might have learned this 
from Athenodums of Tarsus, Apnlloniiis of Tyana, or his Pharisaic 
teachm in JerasatemH Above aH, his unsveisalism was nothing new, 
'There b neither Jew nar Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there b 
neither male nor lemaJe: for ye are all one in Clirist Jesus/' Save for Jesus, 
this idea is implicit in Isaiah's loftier vbious of die era of universal peace 
to come, when all the nations would stream to tlie Lord of Israel; and it 
was explicit m the Stoic ideal of a universal eornmunit)' of gods and men. 

At die time, however, there was little spirit of universality in Israet. 
Peter and James, reared in Palestine, opposed the Apostle of the Gentiles; 
elsewhere the chosen people fiercely resented and persecuted him, !n 
this respect Paul s gospel owed much more to the atmosphere he had 
breathed in Tarsus than tu the education he had received In Jerusalem. 
We are hitmght to the question of what in his preaching may be traced 
to Hellenism. 

No^w Paul spoke and ^vrote in Greek, not tlie Aramaic of Jesus. It was a 
rude Creek, which his enemies called ''eontemptible“* (tl Corinthians 
10:10, 11;6K but it inevvinbly gave his thought a Greek east. He 
hafaitually called Jesus the Christ, a Creek word thrit translated Messktlt 
and connoted the idea of a Saviour long familiar to the Greeks. Fie in- 
ddentally drew metaphors from athtetii::^: "'I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course**^ He leaned heavily on the t>picallj' Creek 
figured of light and freedom. Te arc all the children of light, and tile 
diildrep of tlie day," he told his churches more than onte; to serve Cbrisl 
was to be the ""Lord s freeman," for “where tlie Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty." And as an Apostle of the Centiles, seeking to emcineipate them 
troTTi bondage to the Law. the traditional letter, Paul in effect assorted the 
dairm of mind, T sviU pray with tise spirit,” he told the Corinthians^ "and 

th& Law, Tka inrn d^ iFPriid tiiid<![^tii tnluLly pmicned to lake llwir Salputre Ulerdlyt 
u OirtilAiis wodJ «ime to Uilre llieii Sc\y Twlameait 
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I will pray with the uDderstajiding also.^ Hg reasoned with his foHowef^^ 
he wrote as an educator^ not merely ns an inspired prophet. Fits Epistles 
are much more sophisticated ici tone and content than the simple gospel 
of repentance and salvation preached by the other Apostles, as recorded 
in Acts. They bring one into a world of thought quite different from that 
of the Synoptic Gospels, foresliadow-ing the intellechial Ckispel of St. 
John that identified Christ with the Logos. Albert Schweitzer has 
FauJ "the patron^samt of thotight in CliristiflnJiy,'* 

Celsus^ the first pagan writer knoAvn bo have attacked Christianity* 
declared that it took a Creek to xuiderstand the real meaning and ^'ulue of 
truths barbarians might stumble on. Paul was at least Hellenic enough in 
spirit to interpret in more or philosophical tcmis the truths he had 
been granted to know by the Holy Spirit. In the Synoptic Gospels Jesus 
bi represented as mysteriously secretive about Ins identity, even for¬ 
bidding the disciples to armoimce that he was the Messiah. Paul taught 
unequivocally that he was the Son of God—again an Idea familiar to the 
Greeks, not to tlic Ilebrews. Like Jesus, he was not too clear or consistent 
about the new notions of an afierUfe that bad entered Ju daism , but he 
made some effort to ratlomiliie them. Concerning the stnuige idea of the 
resurrection of the dead, he explained that the dead would be raised not to 
the flesh but in a “spiritual body.** !f dm suggests the Stoic conception of 
thfl soul as a fine form of matter, elsewhere Paul reflected the radical 
dualism of spirit and flesh that harked back to Plato and PythagoraSj 
snd appeared to the aiceticism of Apollonius of Tyana: those who live 
in the Spirit “have cnicified the flesh.'" He sounded more like a Platonlst 
when he stressed the disttoctlcm between the lemporol things that are 
seen and the eternal things that are not seen. Later Christians tliercfore 
had some excuse for attributing to him the Eplsdo to the Hebrews, on 
effort at a philosophy of history comhintog Hebrt^v thought with llie 
idsi that temporal events are shadows of eternal verities. (Most modem 
schoLnx agree with Origen that "only God knew" who wrote this work.) 
Paul had started the Hellenmng of Christiiinity, because of whkii it was 
never to take deep root on Semitic soil. 

There remains the mast obvious ImpUcation of Paul s mission to the 
Gentiles, emphasized by Ramsay; a convictioii llial there was some real 
good to them^more good, it soon appeared, than to most of his own 
countarmeu, Paul carried his gospel into the hunxekmd of Greece, preach¬ 
ing to Athens itself; he ^vrctc a bug letter to the Church at Rome before 
he went to Rome. T^cliberately and consciously " Ramsay concluded, he 
^oimed at bringing togedier on the higher plane of Christian thought and 
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life hil that was true aud real in the pagau world," in the hope of 
regenerating that world,^ 

But this ianguage brings us up sliarply. Patil never declared any respect 
for Greek culture, and clearly was indifferent or even bostiJe to much that 
we find ^tnie and reaF in its euI and thought. "'Was it conceivable," wrote 
T. R. Clover* “tliut life in Christ lacked something that life without Him 
gave?^ The arts^Fer yes—and most emphatically in tlic teaching of Paul. 
The Creeks had taken pleasure in mans cvm creittlve works, his naturaj 
powers for the realization of truth, gooducss, and beauty on earth. Hnw 
little Paul cared for such humanistic values becomes plainer when Ram¬ 
say attributes to Idin a passion for freedom and for education. Que may 
argue that "true** freedom h found only in the knowledge and serviee of 
the Lord; but Paul displayed no pasdon whatever for freedom by Greet 
standards, or by our o^vn—political and intellectual freedom, the tights 
to have a mind, a faith, a life of ones own. Not once did ho refer to the 
ideal of the jtolis, in which Apollon iius of Tyana still look a live interest. 
He displayed no passion at all for education is the traditional Creek 
sense. He liud none of the eager curiosity tliat led Apollcinius to travet 
and inquire into all available schools of thought. He ^vamed tlse Coins- 
Stans against such curiosity* "lest any rmin spoil you through philosophy"^ 
he told the Corinthians that God had “made foolish the wisdom of this 
world," in particular the wisdom of die Greeks. He admitted no in¬ 
dependent claims of reason, uo spirit of free inquiry« Like the later 
Church, he contended against the best :i,s well as the worst in the pagan 
ivorld. Call him transBgiired or call him obsessetL he was indeed, as he 
said, "die prisnut^r of the Lord*" "an ambas^ailor in bonds.** 

Hence the most euUi\'ated pagans were most likely to be mystified 
bv bim, Tlie Roman procurator Festus, who heard the Jexvlsh charges 
against him in Palestine, could understand only that they involved some 
superstition about "“one fesus, which was dead, whom Pan! afiirmed to 
be aliv'e**: and after listening patiently to an account of thtig re.?iiTTeeted 
Jesus he said; Taiil, thou art beside thy$elf; much learning doth make 
thee mad" The Apostle w^nuld have seemed as mad to Plato and 
Aristotle. The reason why many Gentiles could understEmd him was that 

^ In TIlt- Cj|!iw of Faui» Rainssy dtteloptd tlift thesis thni this wmld had 

ori^nally had iwKne true km^wiedc? of Cod. hui Wd d^ner:U«d Into Edidahy aad 
ho bolici^ed that Paul too to this thfioiy of prEmEthiam, ji variari! 

m the fltirknt hieJi of dodUic fmm a Culdon Ago, Fniher Schmidt km since gtvrn 
it owr tvrigt! by anfkiopelogieel sviflmce tlwt inoiiolktistn may hivt been the 
earlinst form of rel±0otL la the Near East, hofivovcr, the evldetio* of arnhseolof^ end 
myth hardly support* any of a pnm spirimnllty En earUer Tn th* Cioek 

^vtdfld the plainest ruilgtoiiii d?%'c!Dpmonl 'vui the resiugonce of pw-HomerEc rdigjoQ. 
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the “pagan wntld"' he preached to was now a seEiii-Oriental world, in 
which the gods oE Homer had long since become lost in the crowd. 

One eemmentfllor on the missiotiary journeys of Paul has remarked his 
"sure instinct for great commerdat cities and highways.'' Actuahy his 
choice in nAsiatic cities was imriouSp tmtess we assume a surer instinct for 
ancient rehgfcms byways. From Syrian Antlocb the Holy Ghost first sent 
him to the island of Cj-pr^^r ivhich Imd never become Greek enough to 
outgrow kingship.* He then sailed to Perge in Asia Minor and went 
straight to Antioch-in-Pisidia, a nunor Greco-Homun outpost in a Phry¬ 
gian Sea, Paul next went to Icomunit another ancient Phrygian city; it did 
not become important until mnre tlian a thousand years later when it 
became Konya, the capital of the Moslem Sdjuks. When driven out of 
here, he nought refuge In the mda towp^ of Lystra and Derbe, inhabited 
hugely by illiterate Anatolians. The l.ystrhms hailed a miraculous cure by 
mistaking him for Herm^ and his componioa Barnabas for Zciis; as 
Orientals they knew that the lesser god did all the talkkig. After return^ 
ing to Jerusalem to defend his policy coward the GentiJ^, Paul again 
went tlirongli the outlying provinces of Syria and Cillda, Phrygia and 
Galatia. When he at lost approached the more Hellenic region df Ionian 
he was "'forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word hi Asia^ The 
Spirit also frem^sed on his iutendon of going to Bitliynia, where he might 
have ser^Td tradition by^ preaddng tn Nicaea and crossing over to 
Byzantium, cities Inter to figure prominently iu Chrlstion hLstniy'. Aa it 
was, Ephesus was the only great Greek city in Asia Minor in which the 
.Apostle of the Gentiles settled; and this wa$ tiie most Oiiental of the 
Icmian cities. 

We cannot speak positively nf direct Oriental "influences" on Paul In so 
commingled, cosmopolitan a world. We can only point to elements in his 
gospel that are more suggestive of the ancient East than of clas,slcal 
Hellenism or prophetic Judaism. The plainst is his transfommtion of 
Christianity into a mystery religion. His gospel was centered not on Cod 
but on Jesus the Christt and in him not on the beautiful humanit)^ of 
Jesus blit on the promise of the resurrected Chii$l. "If Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vaMt and your faith is also vain." To a good Greek, 
moreover, Lis faith mi^t seem simple credulity, "1 have shewed you all 
things,'* be told the Ephesians; but be never seemed concerned about 
prov^g the crucial fact of tlie resurrection. He simply remarked that *Tie 
was seen," adding nodiing about how or in what form. Paul seemed still 

* At Pa|ihos, wheF& he duineed his name tu Paiik ^ die where 

Aphnndite hod been bcrni pf thi sea foain; hut the C^pTim Aphrodite ww ft mark- 
ethy OriecLtd type. See the App«nilii+ Sectlan fi, for ihi history cJ CypniS- 
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more fuiive in liis belief m the resoirecUon o£ the dead, ati idea llial 
$eein$ tn have come horn Persian sotirc'ea, Tl^e philf;5i3phers in Athens 
were eager lo hear him* it Is siiid in Acts, since Ute all tlie Athenians thi^ 
"spent their time in nothing else bnt either in tell or to hear same new 
thing"; but they natumlly mocked so prepostcroui; a tiling as this. 

Probalily most of tliem could not yet understund either PiuiVs intense 
longing for reswirection. Both Stoics and Epicureans would consider 
selibb and unseemly the attitude be expressed to the Corindiians; 'If 
after the manner of men I Iiave fought with beasts at Ephe^iis^ what ad¬ 
vantage tli it me, if the dead rise not?^ Pauls Anatolian enngregations 
could better understand his passion for the life to come, ti betokened a 
despair of this life* of any vahics that umn might realise nn eartli by his 
nwB efforts, fn tliis life only we Iiave hope in Christ wc are of all men 
mo^t mijerable" 

la this spirit Paul made Iiis fateful pronouncement to die Romans: 
"There is no power hut of God: the powers that be are ortkined of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power* resisteth the ordmance of Cod^ 
ond they that resist shall receive to themselves damnatiorL" He did not, 
ol course, regard kings as themsElves divine. His eoimse] of obedience 
probably reflected a decent gra^hide for the law and order restored hy 
die Roman emperors; at least be sccfmed proud of bis Rcimnn citizensliip. 
For the most part he was simply indifferent-like |csiis bimsclf-^to 
pohtical life in temponil kingdoms, becau.se of liis consuming piu^sion for 
the heavenly kingdom to ccmie. Vet this indifference was typically 
Ohentab and again set Paul opart from both ckssical Hellenism and 
prophetic Judaism. Although Israel revered its David, it was strikingly 
different from most Eostam peoples in its refusal not oqIv to deify its 
kings but even to regard them as sovereign agents of the di\^ne will, its 
priests and prophets had repeatedly resisted the power of die kings in 
tho name of a higher Taw^ and sometimes in the interest of social fustiee. 
Kow Paul in effect reverted to the ancient Idea of Idugship. the kind of 
power that Cod had always ordained in the East, He provid^ the plainest 
text for the sacred autocracy of the ByEantine Empire, and in later Europe 
for the divine right of Jongs. In the $arrie spirit he accepted slavery luid 
counseled obedience to llie master. Such roktions “m the were im- 
impoTfant, for "in Christ* all men were one. 

On earth, meanwhile, there were both male and female, as well as bond 
and free. Creek and Jew; and about females Paul taught a more emphatic 
doctrine of inecpiaUty and natural bondage. VVnmrm had been created for 
man; she should be subject to her husband “m every thing"; she mtisi 
keep her head covered in church to signify: her subjedionn Ahbougli Paul 
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coiiJd have supported this doctrioe bj" dtiiig the classic of both Greece 
aiid Israel^ woman had risen to a higher stahiA in the Heiicnistic world, 
and had ac<iiiired sidU more dignity as a Roman ^"ife and mother^ while in 
j\iiatolia she had long hud considerable prestige as a priestess of the 
Great Mother. Possibly be encountered the type of prophetess who be¬ 
came mfluential fn the later Pbrj^gian heresy of Montanlsm. T suffer not 
a woman to teach,'“ he supposedly wrote to Timothyp T^iil to be In 
silence**j and if his authorship of this Epistle is doubtf nl, the saying was 
characteristiCj and propbetie. About the only thing that Dio Chry'sostota 
found to praise in the non-Hellenlr eit)' of TarsiLs was the modest dress 
of its women, who were heavilv veiled in the Oriental manner. Pauls 
Church would long keep llicm in their place. 

But here we are led to tlie much more Important Hebraic element in 
his teaching. The Great Mother was a favorite of the Gentiles in all the 
Asiatic cities where the Spirit sent him; and the surprising thing is that 
Paul made no concessions to her whatever, even no mention of her^ as he 
made tiooe of the Virgin Mary. He remained completely loyal to the 
transcendent^ purely mole God of his Semitic forefathers^ who bad cre¬ 
sted man in His own image. No more than the historfc Jesus did Paul 
clearly Intend to found a new religion. Despite his violent controversy 
with his fellow Je^vs over the Mosaic law% Judaism was always the frame 
and basis of his gospel. 

First and last, he ow'ed lo it his Tj^rd—an inspiration loftier than any 
known to Apollonius of Tyana. Paul could peach without having heard 
Jesus hecatise the historic |e$us had come not to destroy but to fulfill tbe 
Law, and Iiad brouglu no clearly new message. The essential teachings of 
the Synoptic Gospeh all derive from the greater prophets of Israel. At 
most, Jesus deepened and sweetened their inwardness; he was more out- 
spiken in his contempt for formahsm and legalism, and be stressed more 
often the mercj' of Cod, preaching a purer gospel of brotherhood and love. 
Paul was in lhes:c respects true to hia Lord* As an ApcKtIe of the Gentiles 
he was still more espUcit m dispensing with the formal requirements of 
the Law, such as the embarrassment of drcumckioiL A naturally sombeft 
Berec man, he nevertheless ^¥Iole beautifully of charity as the supreme 
virtue, and in ministering to hts oongregations displayed as beautiful a 
spirit of love—the spirit so conspicuously wanting in Stoicbm, find 
not too apparent in Apollonius. And while he transformed Jesus into the 
Christ nf a mystery religion, he was too good a Jew and too faithftd to 
his Lord to be a mystagogue. Re put little stress on baptkm and com- 
mnniou, set up nothing like the elaborate initiation rites of the other 
mystery’ religions. V\'hilp teaching a dnebine of justificatinn by faith that 
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might easily be abused, lie empliiitIcAlIy required guod worts of the faith¬ 
ful and retained the moral law of Judaism. Clinstianity ns Paul pTwached 
it was for more ethical than all the other mystery religions of his time, 
never a merely santimeutaj or ma^cal means to salvatiom 

Similarly Paul taught no new Ideas about God, except diat he fiad sent 
hLs Son. Like Jesus, he hnidly conceived anything so abstruse as the later 
Trinity^ or so irrelevant lo his ov'erriding eoncem of salvation, Jesus 
was distinct from the Father who had sent hiin and “highly exalted him^j 
it was enou^ that he had been sent. Tlie Fathci- was still the Yahweh of 
Israel: intoleTant of all idolatry^ exclusive, jealous, rather aiivfuL llicro 
was no salvation for believ'ers in otlicr gods. If Paul tried lo "“pray vrilh 
the understanding,* lie took for granted tliat the wayx of passed 
understanding. "We W^Jk by faith^ not by sight,"* he tuld the cluldreu of 
the lighL Like the prophets, he had no idea of human freedum, teaching 
that man liad no moTe right to questidu or complain than the clay had to 
question the potter. There was nothing in Paul of the Greek td^ of the 
sdf-suffident wise man as still expressed by Stoics and Epicureans, by 
Apollonius of Tyana+ and kter by Plotinus m the twilight of Hellenism. 
TCnn\vIi?dge puffeth up* Paul Insisted, and "let no man glory In men.“ 

Still Hebraic in spirit, though rK)t hi origin, was his eschatology. Paul 
had a very literaJ belief m Satan, angeb and demons, the Tesurrection of 
the elect, the damnation of the wfeted and the unbelieving—ideas that 
have hecemo an embiirmfment to many modem Clirisbau$. Most im¬ 
portant was his belief in the Imminent Second Coming. A heritage from 
the miUennium dreamed of by the prophets, reinterpreted by Paid In the 
light of his mystical erperience, it agam made his gospel different from 
the Greco-Oriental mystery religiuos, based on the pennanencies of 
nature. Whereas they aspired to a mystical union with tite god, he worked 
to prepare men for another unique event. And given the intensity of his 
i}wn expcTionce; the urgency of the sitiiatjoti--the unique state of the 
temporal world—Paul went on to draw Luferenc&s of his own. He 
preached some Ideas that, if not wholly original with him. were at least 
first popularized by him* and that became doctrines of a Church that was 
obliged io accommodate itself to an indefinite postfwjnement of the 
Second Coming. 

Pauls major bequest was the comersloue of ClirislianKy-thc doctrine 
of the Atonement. Having been miraculouriy redeemed himself, he be- 
Iin-ed that Christ had suffered and died to redeem all mankind, to free 
man from law of sin and deatli" If this belief may be traced to the 
ancient rituals of the dying god and tfie royal scapogout, it was neverthe¬ 
less the loftiest, or the most presumptuous, conception of divine bene^'^- 
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oltncc m relfgious histoiy. It does DOt appear m Acts* nor in the teachings 
of Jesus himself io the SjTioptic Gospels. With it Paid coupled another 
novel idea that hccame a basic doctrine—the idea of Original Sin. The 
sin and death from which CHrkt came to free man had entered the world 
by one man s disobedience. This idea too may be linked with an ancient 
belief of both Greeks and Hebrews that the sins of the father were Yisited 
upon tlic children* but It liad never been ertended to the whole buman 
race. The prophets of Isracb the authors of the historic books^ and again 
Jesus himseU made no mention whatever of the Fall of Adam.* 

Still anf}ther related idea of Pauls, at once liumbler and harsher^ was 
that salvation ivas possible only through a gift of grace, Jesus had not 
stressed the necessity of such a gift; he taught that men could save liiCiXH 
selves by their own efforts, through repentance and righteousnesSi Paul 
fijitly declared otherwise: TJy grace are ye saved through faith; and that 
not of yourselves: it h die gift of God: not of works, lest any man should 
boast."* He spoke here out of the Hebr-e^v tradition of absolute depertd- 
eacc on Corf. He spoke with a logic that St Augustine would appreciate; 
for if men could be ^aved by their (ywn strength and virtue, in the Greek 
spirit, there was no absolute need of Clirists redemption. He spoke most 
movingly out of a humble gratitude: it was only by the grace of God that 
Christ had spoken to him from the heavens—to Saul of Tarsus^ "who was 
before a blasphemer, and a persecutor^ and injurious," But Paul's logic, 
and his experience, drove him to a dreadful couclusion, that grace was 
granted only to somo^ *’Cod s clech” and that others were predestined to 
danmation. From the beginning his God had played favorites by singling 
out a “chosen people,'" and lie had often been callously* even brutally 
indifferent to other peoples p as when he *Tmrdened die heart'" of Pharaoh 
in order to inflict more plagues on the hapless E^ptLans, make a more 
flamboyant display uf his power. Now God was plainly denying grace to 
many of liis chosen people; only so could Paul understand the fierce 
hostility he met from them. "Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have merc)'j and wliom he wlQ he hardeneth * 

In retrospect the divine purpose is mote intelligible. Tlie perversity of 
die Je^vs may seem providential: it drove Chrislianitj' into the Creco“ 

* Since thv dticbruie nf Qd^njil Sin h^i become the rallying ay of ths neo- 
orthodoxy fodsty, it seemii worth rqiealing ih&l the author of th* Biblieol mylh wnl 
not acf^ijojo^ with ft e^rfior. In pnalshfng Adfim,, the Lonl God expnessw no mbtow 
nr mural iudfEaiattori* but a |ealnna ‘^^Bebold thu msm. U beositio m of U4, 
to know i^ood and evil’^* so the man is drivcri out of Eldtti lest he *take also of the 
Uftj of life, and tnjt^ find live PtuiTs boUef ihat denlh Tcairllrd fitun dn was 

at mr*t a dMtic! afterthon^t. In the be^dng the Lotd God pUJnly did not Intend 
hia new cieatura to bc tonKiftEl, ud* of- lu." 
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Roman world* where the gospel could spread and fiourish. Still* Paul s 
teaching had appalling implications, especially since he coupled it with 
the new Ideas of heaven and hell* and since the ovenviielmmg ma|ority 
of mankind were to be eternally damned without e%'CT having known his 
Redeemer. And although his Church was eventually to reject his doctrine 
of predcstlnadmi, together with other heretical imphcations of his teacb- 
ing, it emphasizes that the “"glortous liberty*" lie preached in fact meant a 
sharp restriction of freedom of choice, of thought, of conscience. In offer¬ 
ing the tiighest hope that religion had yet held out to mon, he bTirdened 
them w^ilh a t)'taim!cal need of tliis hope, denying them any more reason- 
able hopes, insisting that withont faJtli in the resurrected Christ then- 
condition was db&olutely hopeless. At best, the gospel according to Paid 
represented the iJtimate in both humility and pride, and was pocuKarly 
liable to abuse. His oouviction of man''^ unworthlness of his Redeemer 
led him to aspire the more passionately to the ^crown of righteotisness" 
that v%"as laid up for him in tlie kingdom to come. Later loo many of the 
elect would wear a crown of seIf-ri^teoiisne$iS; and for uncounted mil¬ 
lions of his fellow Jews it would mean another crown of thorns- 

Yet Pan! earned hi$ own cro^sm. The greatest of the Apostles, he worked 
with eKtraoidiuorv' energy, fer^'or, and self-abnegadon in s^pite of his 
yearning to be with Christ One may deplore mtid:i of his doctrine and 
still be profoundly moved by the man. One may condone bis excesses in 
view of the peculiar urgency of the temporal situation as he saw it He 
could scarcely be expected to preach a balanced, humanistic, sw't^dv 
reasonable gospel to prepare men Fnr the rnimineDt Mining of their Lord. 
At tiial he laid foundadem broad and firm enough to survive the dis¬ 
appointment of the hopes that Bred him. He might even he called 
prophetic; for the Greco-Roman world was in fact coming to an ejid* and 
was already decaying at its core. Paul seems much more vital and 
creative* and infinitely gnmder, as well as narrower and hojraher* when be 
is set beside Apollonius of Tyana. 

We should discount, too, the common charge in liberal circles that 
Paul, not Jesus, was the autlinr of the Christianity that conejnered the 
world In his alleged Epistle to Timotfiy he wrote that “all they whXeh 
are in Asia be turned away from me" and by the time this was written 
Iiis Church w'as in fact turning away from much of his teadjiug, as frcmi 
that of Jesus. Beginning with the Gospel according to St. John, Chris¬ 
tianity became much more HeUenij'ed; the thinkers who dev^Iuped its 
theology largely ignored PauL The Church transformed it into a sacra¬ 
mental religion, more ethical than the other mystoy religions, hut like 
them making Its sacraments essentia] to salvation. The legalism do- 
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noimced by Jesu^ and Paul eame back In full force. Witli it came a 
ritualism derived largely from tlie Oriental mystery religionsi the mystery 
of the Mass gave tbe old aura of etema! recinrence to the unique sacri¬ 
fice of Jesus, The Mother ignored by Paul rose to be Mother of God. In its 
wisdom and its humanity, one might say^ In a world that fuid turned out 
to be a going conccni, the Cburcli recognized that the pure luctiotheism 
and Iranscendenl spirituality of prophetic Judaism were too lofty for 
humble men. Certainly the Church more nearly realized the synthesis nl 
Hellenism and OrientalL^m that Ramsay believed was the divine purpose 
In calling out Saul of Tarsus. But Paul himself, one siispects. might have 
felt more at home among tlie Semitic hiilowers of Mohammed than 
amons the descendants of his Centlles. 

In any case, Petur vvas given the Icej^ of tlie Chinch. Early Cluisdan 
mosaics luinorcd Paul by placing him on the right hand of his Lord 
endironed in the New Jerusalem, \vtih Peter on the left; but having won 
his \ictorj» aud estahlislied the Church lunong the Gentiles, Paul was 
robbed to pay Peter. He faded into the background as the Chiirdi of 
Rome went on to convert barbarians in the name of Peter; early medieval 
pilgrims paid tribute at Rome by bringing 'Peters pence” lu the East, 
Paul was overshadowed by the Mother of Cod and by other saints and 
angels* in particular tlie mythical Archangel Michael. The Holy Orthodoi 
Church developed an daborate cuUus tliiil: was alien to lus spirit He 
did not come into his nwn until the rise of Luther and Calvin—and tlien 
lie suffered still more from Paulin ism. which generally seized on his 
])arsliest teachings; the Reformers rigidified into a basic dogma his inci¬ 
dent n1 idea cd predcstinarion, and were far more severe and self-rigliteaus 
in separating the elect fmm the damned. The Church of Peter long te- 
fused to [jcrmit Paul's Protestant disciples to worship within the walls of 
Rome, where he Iwid met martyrdom with Peter. In recent times ft has 
tried Id e.itp]ain away his early position on the right hand of his Lord by 
arguing—in tlie face of plain statements in the gospels of Mark and Mat¬ 
thew—that the left hand was then the place of honor.” 

^ More mekncljoly wn the Wbiite pflid him by W^Jteir Lo^vrle in S.S_ Pcf^ir 
Pott/ in Jlprrie, a work designed to reconeik tlw jnnjtjrtd fafnLs oad pobliihed * 
yeflT After iJio miEbnfflk c^f WfirTd War 11. An Amcricuin minisiM in Rome. Dr, Lowrie 
went out of iiLt WAV to celebrate the ^rintu pibirvenwot of Miusalinl In effecting 
Q EDOitil nnd 3 (piiitii:il rrgenisrjtfcm of ItaiRv lesroinf It ffijm Jewish FVeenviM7niy+ 
ftc. Tbe eariy follciwcfS of bolb Peter anti Pah!, be stressed, had prejodfoe at 
eir in Hvot of dernnemey^ and be Added licit tlie OIeI Tcstnnieiit ilso ^vc esan^jlna 
of niJe by *a Uke Moms."" Itt effect lie ngreed with F^pe Plus XI ibat Mnwlloi 
WAS “fl man sent bv Divino Pmvid«W 5 &." Paul acknowledged that ibe w»yi of 
fVovideitce me m^Tterious* tul he was nover so shortsagbted mnd nnog ot tbi*. 
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4, THE iWMAN era in ASIA MINOS: FFOM FAtfL TQ UAlTlIllAN 

For all the awe inspired by tiie grandeur that was Rome, it is difficult 
to do full justice to die blessing it brought to Asia Minor, We have seen 
that tlie Roman era had u suiry beginning, in a centiiiy of brutal exploits- 
boil and dvil war. We may nod approvingly as we read how Rome tlien 
went on to its most majestic aciLevcmiiiit, the Ruman lawj but only a 
specialist can read In this law. We know that far more than two centuries 
the cities of Asia Minor enjoyed unparalleled peace and prosperity^ and 
we might well envy tiie conteutment they knew in a cxjmfortable. secure, 
cultivated way of Ufea but it now k>ok$ like a shaliow complacence. For 
wo know^ too* that the Roman era hud a dismal ending. Meanw hile there 
was little splendid achievement amid all the splendor of dvic life+ Asia 
Minor no longeir dbplayed the brilHant cTeativity that it had for cen¬ 
turies under the Greeks^ In science die HeUenisdc! traditifin was still 
stmng enough to inspire some notable work, as by Stmbo of Amaria and 
Caien of Pergamum, In literature, art, and philosophy there were almost 
no g^at names. Chiefly, Asia Minor product orators and iiistoriansH The 
one recited panegyrics on the de?iithlci^ glory of a universal order that 
was in fact local and transient; the other wrote respectable academic 
studies of the past that had little feeling for the future—cither the actual 
future that was in store or the better future that man might work for in 
a clearer understanding of his past failings and present prnhiems. 

The Roman mins In Asia Minor may tell the story most graphically. 
Everywhere massive walls, arches, and gateways sUU stand; extensive re- 
mains of aqueducts* bridges, baths, stadiums, temples, and theaters tes^fy 
to the power and skill of their builders, and to the richness of cRic life. 
But these mins grow monotonous and somber. They lack the bright 
charm and grace of Greek art- they do not readily enchant qr take on a 
hallowed air. Too often they Imve a gross qualitYp reminding us of the 
severe limitations of tlie famous Roman character, We may gaze with 
awe, f(jr example^ at the great theater of Aspendus, near Perge (where St 
Paul landed on his firyt missionary voyage). Substantially intact, it i$ the 
best preserved of the greater Roman buildings; tmtil this century even, 
the statues were still in place in the lofty marbled facade that servesd as 
a backdrop for the orchestral. And built for the ages, this majesticr struc¬ 
ture was dffitigned inmiediately for vulgar* bmtnl spectacles, such as the 
infamous gladiatorial shows. Like ihe Colosseum, it suggests that the 
worst of Rome was as massive and enduring as the best. 

Heftce Arnold Toynbee quotes with approval the conclusion of A. 
Bazard that the net result of the Roman conquest was the destruction of 
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£ill dty-statesj includmg Rome ttsell, to mate wav for an empire tliat 
brought nothing new. All its scntimenls^ habits, and ideas went back to 
the poiis, which was no longer vital. “Iti short," wrote Bazarck "theEoman 
Empire in no sense constitutes a society; for, in its capacity as an empire, 
it has no religion, no goah and no general practfcal atm whatsoever; it 
represents merely a vast aggregation of Imiiian beings, & shapeless con¬ 
geries of the debris of societtes.** 

Bui this Is surely an ovenitateinenh Tlie Roman Empire was no mere 
aggregation but an order^ a society unified enou^ to inspire a great deal 
of patriotism in both its emperors and its subjects. It gave vital meaning 
to mch ideas as uuivetsal bw^ which the poiis had never been devoted 
to m its prime; it came close enough to realizing the ideals of common¬ 
wealth and cosmopohs to make a deep impress on the religion that sur¬ 
vived it and the dvilkatioa that siicce^ed it In the West, It remains one 
of the most impressive historic achievements of maiL If we may say that 
all empire is doomed to fail by its nature as an arbitraiy power system, 
the Roman Empire still haunts the imagination of Western man because 
it was more tJian such a system. Finally it succumbed lo the worst in its 
works; but first we must try to do justice to the best, wlueh has survived 
in our heritage. 

So let U 5 Tcliim to the Roman niin.s in Asb Minor, They also tell a 
grand stor\", even a humane one. They reflect the characler of the count¬ 
less "anonymous Romans** whose realistic busts and statues adom 
fiuiseitms e%'eiywhere: somuivhat too complacent, rarely lively or IovabU% 
hut dignified in their gravltyp firmness, controlled power—iron cliaracter 
on a grand scale. In bevth art and life these RomaLOS had stjde. If their 
favorite Corinthian order is too omate for lovers of the Doric and I-uniau, 
it is nevmheless a noble and graceful ordirr, wrought delicately as well 
os ridily. Their more vulgar works, such ss the great batle>^ were still not 
the work of mere vulgarians. Boman architecls might be called better 
humanists than ihc classical Greeks, who never got beyond the form of 
their temple. Thev were better builders fur civic purposes, with a freer, 
bolder imagination, a stronger feeling fi>r organized space and ftinctionid 
form. 

Of let us begin by having St Paul bear witness to the blessings of 
Roman rule. No doubt he took for granted tlie excellent Roman roads 
that allowed him to travel ivithout diffic!itt\' or danger, even though they 
would not be equaled id Turkey until a few ycar^ ago. Probably he did 
not marvel either at the cosmopolitan ideal of tbe empire—the fact that 
he, a Jew of Tarsus, was a Roiuan dtizcn. But be was ccnscicms of the 
advantages of his citizeEiship. He expressed no thing hut r^pect for the 
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impenal power, even tlescrlblng it m "sublime “ He liad particular rea¬ 
son to be grateful for the majestj" of the RomanL law, \vhich alreadv was 
developing the ptincipfes of uni versa] justice and eqiiatily before the kw 
that were tlfce major Boman c;ontributiod to Western idefilism. At Ephesus 
the town clerk saved him from the mob liowling for Ms blood by remind¬ 
ing them that thfsy w^ouJd be held to account; the actusers of Paul shouM 
by their charges before a lawful assembly, fn Jerusalem he suffered from 
the tolerance and liberality of the Romans^ who pennitlcd their subject 
peoples to keep and enforce their own customs so long as ihey lionored 
and obeyed the emperor; but again Romou fustice siaved him from the 
Jews who cbmored for his death. Tlie governor required them to present 
their charges at a fair licaring^ wliere the acttised could answer tliem. 
Thougb mystiBcd by the fantastic superstitions at Issue, he promptly 
honored Pauls appeal to Caesar^ and had him sent to Home- 
This Caesar was the abominable Ncro^ who chose to use the Christians 
as scapegoats for a great fire that destroyed much of Rome; so Fstil met 
his martyrdom. Quite possibly he welcomed IL It liastened tlic union 
with his Lord that he had long yearned for, and he may have foreseen 
dial die true faith would be strengthened by such persecution. Tlic 
Romans themselves were ashamed of Nero, however, flis persecutioji of 
the Christiuns was an act of simple barbarity; thcTE w'as as yet no dear 
issue betw een them and the imperial power. Paul bad some reason to be¬ 
lieve that this power was ordained by GodL for the Empire still had a 
great deid to conbribute to Christianity, directly and indirectly. In Asia 
Minor its contribution is best represented by the life and work of the 
Emperor Hadrian, two gemn-atiDns after Fauk 

Under Hadrian the “Golden Age' tnauguratetl by Augustus reached Its 
zenith. After considerable military experience, he had been appointed 
Governor of Syrin by the Emperor Trajan, hU cousin, and took up resh 
dcnce at Antioch. Here, in A.n. 117^ Tmjan spent the last u^nlcr of Ills 
life after a brilliant campaign in the Eavt; cn mule to Rnrofi. he died on 
the coastal road of Cilicia^ no| far from Tarsus. Upon sitcoeeding bini« 
Hadrian promptly rex'crted to tbe Augustan policy of deliberate retrench¬ 
ment abandoning Trajon^s conquests beyond the old Roman frontier of 
the Euphrates, and building his famous wall in Britain, He was prxHid to 
say that he won HKire by slatesmanship than by arms, and he in fact re¬ 
stored peace and prosperity to an empire whose fmonces had been almost 
exhausted by the successful wars of Trajan. He reorg;attized the imperial 
ctvil service- giving it the essential form it was to retain for ft century ond 
a half. He paid close attention to the most minute details of pro^ancial 
administration, ev&n to laying down rules for the shoemaker and barber of 
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a TniniTig village. He began the codLEeati™ of Roiiian Iw oonceived by 
Julius Caesar; Julian^ the jurist be selected for this long labor* initiated 
the classic age of Roman juHspriideiice. In his own decrees Hadriait was 
conspicuously humane, especially to women, slaves, and the poor. He is 
the preeminent example of tlie efficient, just, liberal government by which 
the Bomfln Empire won the fervent gratitude of the peoples it ruled. 

Hadnau ls ditefly remembenpd, however, for Uie travels on whidi be 
started at the isge of forty-five and spent more than half of hh twenty- 
one-yeOT reign. He marched on foot throngb every quarter of the empire- 
In Ask Minor aime he spent several years on two separate trips. Each 
time he landed at Ephesus, one of his favririte citi^, and proceeded to 
visit almost all the other cities that have made the land famous. He paid 
Ills respects to the tomb of Ajax at Troy: he went on to Cyricus, Nico- 
media, and Nicaea to repair the destruction of a terrible eartkjualce; at 
Trapezus he built a haiW and a temple to commemorate the site where 
Xenophon and the Ten Thousand bad hailed the sight of the sea; he 
honored Iconiom by making it a Roman Colonk; he came bearing gifts 
to Pergamum, Smyrna, Sardis, Laodioea, Byzantium, Amasia, Antioeh-ln- 
Pisidio, MjTa, Adimn, Tarsus. He left a tmU of new temples, gateways, 
granaries, bridges, statues, games, and festivals^ In ruder regions he 
founded new cities—Hadriana^ Hadrianea, Hadrianopolis, liadrmiiD- 
thcrae.^ 

One motive for all thi$ travel was simple love of it- Hadrian was a 
sightseer, \vith an SnteUectua] curiosity rare among Roman rulers; he 
alone displayed a lively interest in knowing the world that Rome bad 
won. Another motive was admiolstrab've zeal. He ttavelcd without pomp 
or regalia, bareheaded, thmugh ail kinds of weather; everyvrhere he in¬ 
spected, ixmferred, regulated, reformed But a particular inspiratiDn was 
Ilk love of Hellenism. As a youth he had acquired the passion for Greek 
ciilture that won Iiim the nicknaroe of *'the GreekSingr und made him 
tile most cultivated and oosmopoUtau cl the emperors. Hence he traveled 
mostly in the Greek-speaking East and was mo^t generous to the Creek 
cities, especially to hk *T>eloved city" of Athene, Hk many works liere 
spelled nut bis dream of rovi™g Hellas and marrying it to Rome. He 
completed the colossal temple of Olympfan Zeus, which for centuries liad 
been an abandoned niin; he enlarged and enwmented the stage of the 
theater of DionjTJUS, presiding over the annual festival; he built a new 
quarter that doubled the rize of tlie city; he made it tlie capital of tlie 

”nijp la$t U amr tlie eltr ef Bullkesir, a nmsfderable town m d» rajjwn;^' Bmi 
Izmir in ttiir Sea uf Monnura. Hiy!rtafiqv>lU hftj jrarrived tlumi^h thit centuric* ^ 
the nnueb mare ImpartHot cily of Adcunapb (Edlmcl in Enrapeim Turkey. 
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Creek world, establbhing annual assemblies to which delegates came 
from all over; he selected Herodes AttLeus, its celebrated millionaire and 
benefactor, to talce over the admifiistrtitJan of tlie ""free cities' in the 
province of Asia, At Rome he built an Athenaeum^ a libroiy and lecture 
institute to serve sis a center of Creek cuiture. He was himself a learned 
miter of both prose and verse, in both Greek and Latin, and he sur* 
rounded liimself with poets, artistS;, nnislctansj $chD]ars, and ptiiio^ophers. 
As an administrator he cjcemprcd schookoachers troui local ta^reSi He 
endeavored to build up a cultivated middle class, perKup xis a bulwark 
against die tides of Orientalism and b;irbadsm^ certainly as a means of 
unif jTng the empire and promoting the commouweaUh. 

All in all. no other emperor worked so hard to realize the ideal of 
casmopolis, or more fully exempMcd It in his person- In particular 
he sjinboltzed the Roman mission of consolidating and preserving the 
Greek heritage in the E&$t and transmitting it to the West. In goveimnent 
and law tiie Romans applied the abstract Greek ideas of Justice, reason, 
and phiJanthmpy, at once on a large scale and in pmedea) detail; Hadrian 
proved his liviug foJtli by public works. Creek ciikurie they transmitted in 
a prosaic fonn belter suited to peoples without the high gifts of the 
Greeks. HadriEji represented an unongiiial, unexciting, but highly 
civilized type developed by the RoTiiiins: the connoisseur and man of the 
world, urbane, tolenmL moderdte^ tactful, sensible. He preserv'ed a 
measure of the skepUckin and bony hy tlieu lost to most Creeks except 
the Epicureans. His arduous impcTial labors are the more admirable be¬ 
cause he evidfmtly had few illusions and seldom wore the purple. "Nature 
betrajTs us, fortune changes, a god beholds all things from on hlgir—so 
runs one motto he is said to have engraved on a ring. He did nut believe 
that he w$s divine, or even immortnl As a good Roman he had a decent 
respect for the ancient pieties, and as a cosniupoUtan a curiosity about the 
invyteries new and old, tlie mony gods wotslilped by his age; but he re¬ 
mained skeptical of them all. He did not conunit himself to the foolLsb- 
ness of the Greeks, or of St Paul. 

The gods were not kind to the Emperor Hadriann Nature betrayed him 
when bis travels took turn to Jertisalenv still a waste after its destructiou 
by Titus in ajj. 70, whim tho Jews had risen in bloody rebellion. A 
humane impulse to restore dvilizatjcm to this andent center ted him to 
order the founding of a new Homan Colony and the building of a temple 
to Jupiter CapitoUntis in tlic desolate predncls of tlie local god. Ttio result 
another uprising in Palestine, tlie List and fiercest led by the fanatical 
Simon Bar-Kochba, The rebels took and held jerusaiem for two years. 
Hadrian had to tflkfi to the field again, in a war that ivas fought savagely 
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to the c!eadi in cfvery towu—death of some 6CK)>CX30 Jews and up to 
100,000 Romans. Palestine became a desert^ if at last a placid one. 
Hadrian contracted an iscurable^ w-asting sickness that racked him for 
the last twQ years of his life. For months^ wrote his biographeri he **dicd 
dally." 

The emperor carried on in a stoical spirit he might have been taught 
by his contemporarj' Epicteftis. His imperial coins, which Iiad borne 
legends of the Golden Age and the Times of Happiness^ were the only 
ones to bear the figure of Patience- On Ins last birthday be made his Gnal 
bequest to the Empire^ rcccmmendiDg to the Senate thehem’gn Antoninns 
Fins as his successor. When ho formally adapted Antoninus as Ids *^^n,** 
he speclGed that die new Caesar must himself immediately adopt two 
sott$p one of whom was die young Marcos Aurelius, fn thus presenting 
Rome widi two nf its noblest emperoTS, Hadrian manifested the piet^, 
grcjoitos, and cojistantia, the high and hea^y sense of respcnsibjlity, that 
distinguished the Romans from the more imaginative Greeks* and enabled 
them to give the andent world tiie law and order merely dreamed of in 
Greek ptdlosophy. Even so (he dying emperor was jaunty eitough to 
writo his one immortal poem, beginning ^^Animwia oogtiict blandnln : 

Sold of me, vagiie, debonair, 

Gue5^ of this body fttid friend^ 

Sav whither now thou wilt fare, 

PaHid and rigid and bare, 

LiKle soul. 

All thy jests at on end? 

This touching little poem becomes moving when we frxilc more closely 
into the life and work of Hadrian. His soul was not too debonaiT. He had 
had little occasion for fest^ he got little manifest foy frmn being Emperor, 
He WHS lonely^ cliitdfess, estranged from his wife, with few intimates and 
fewer to understand biiti- Most of his last years he spent at the vUla near 
Rome that he started building early in hia reign, and to the end kept 
crowding with sonvenirs of his traveb; a nook sei^en miles in eiicurnfer* 
ence, duttered witli temples, portieora. statues, baths, theaters, replicas 
of the glory of .^thens-a Lyceum, an Academy, a Prytancumi His private 
retreat w^as a world’s fairgrounds, 0 tourist's scrapbook in marble, an im¬ 
perial white clepfiant !t inefuded a comer representing the Styx. 
were his tlioughts here? Had he a weaiy^ seuse of failure? Wc can never 
knowj but in retrospect we can see that there W'as a curse upon hfm. Tlie 
career that ended in this blnarre sanctum has a tragic aspect, foreshadow- 
ing the prolonged death agony of the Roman Empire. 

TnmdBUco by Mtmu S. DSirndali?- 
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The Greeks were? praperly grateful io tlieir bfitMjfiictor, Tliey honored 
Hadrian not merely by tht perfimclniy titles of “Divine Savior of the 
World" and "Redeemer of the Usjversep^ hut by titles that imist have 
been more pleasing to him, such as "Zeus OljTnptos" and “Zeus Pan- 
hellenius,' ''Restorer* and ‘^Liberator,'’ 'Ionian and Friend of Greecen" 
His fellow Rcimark$^ made only fomto] sacrifices to hi$ genius k 

He purged by scaudabus rumtirs from the begiimiiig of his tdgn* 
when he was blamed for tlie execution of four of Tm{au''s geuerab, rivals 
for the throne; although he swore he had not ordered their execution^ he 
was never able to live down the legend of bis ^cmelty." At the end of his 
life he did put to death his brothef-m-!a%%‘ and nephew for conspiring 
against him. Conservatives always disliked and distrusted him because of 
his reformsj especially his favoritism to tlie provinces. Upon Ids death* 
Antoninus Pius had to work hard to get the Senate to accord liim the 
routine honor of deification. 

ILidrian w.is Indeed restless and enigmatic enough to w^arrant a meas¬ 
ure of distrust. mulHformiSf^ the subtlest cf the Roman 

emperor^ lacked the candor, the element of simplicity, that might have 
assured his reputation as a great and good emperor. We can never be 
certain that we know lifm as we know St. Paul before him* or Miirciis 
Aurelius after him, \lliat did he reaJiy think of tlie Olympian Zeus whose 
temple at Atlscns he so proudly restored? For sophisticates, like Ludan* 
the OlvTnpians were by now a subject for ribald |c?st; and the Athenians 
themselves had never botiicred to complete this temple, allowing it to 
he In mins for centuries. Hadrian seemed fonder of the goddesses* 
notnbJy Cybcle, Diana of Ephesus, and Vcntis; on the anniversary of 
Romels birth he dedicated liis temple of Venus and Rome. W^as it 
primarily hk sensuality lliat attracted him to these goddesses, or was it 
a genuine reverence for the symbo) of the Heavenly Mctlier? And v^'as 
he seeking thrills* or peace of mintk when he got litniseif initiated into 
various mysteries? At least be ^eems not tn have been a swene skeptic. 
Beneath his skepticism ran a tb'ck streak of superstition, which in die 
next centurj' was to corrode the old Roman temper of rescn-e. It ap¬ 
peared in his fondness for consulting oracle and dreams^ his habit of 
annually forecasting bis life in the year to come. One cannot escape the 
impression of something decadent in the Emperor Hadrian. 

The plainest sign is his celebrated Jove for Antinoiis. the beautiful 
Asiatic Greek youth he met in Asia Minor aisd made hi* page. Here again 
wc cannot really share the thought and feeling of Hadrian. Hb love was 
evidently in some sense spiritual as well as sensual, in the Platonic man¬ 
ner* and there is no question of his bitter grief when his beloved drovvned 
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in the NUe while still hi the flower of ills youth. "“He wept for bmi like a 
woman^* wrote Hadrians biographer. Now^ however^ his behavior be¬ 
comes Encompreherisible to ns. He had Ajidnous deified^ and ideutified 
lib soul with a new star in the heavens. He fannded in hb honor a dty 
in Egj'pt^ muTied AntlnDopolb or Antinoe, while in Arcadia he established 
an '"oriicle of Antinoib*" with yearly mysteries. He listened avidly to 
poems and orations ip pnxbe of the divine yonlli, he rejoiced in the 
Antinoiis Games instituted at Athens and else^vhere. Everywhere the new 
cult inspired statues, from cx>rossal ones resembling Egj^ptian gods to 
busts idealLdng his senstiotis lieauty—the ^Autinoiis lype^* which romantie 
critics were wont to adatie but modems regard as effete. Hadrian need 
not have literally believed in tlie divinity of hb belcrt'ed: perhaps he was 
merely seeking to preserve tb memory by conferring on him the Hnd of 
Immortality hb age believed in< But whatever his thought, hb taste seems 
Regions. 'Ton would ihink it would sicken him/ writes Eleanor Clark, 
To have tlirust at hiin firom everywhere, wrapped in every atrocious 
hypoerby, the face that he had known in ecstasy and sleep* to whose 
risky eyes ho had entiiisted ah that b most secret and true in himself^ No; 
he demands it." 

We are obliged to note that Hadrian's ardor for HeUenism did not con¬ 
spicuously refine hb sense of the beautiful. Hb taste ran to llie romantic, 
the sentimental, the esotic, the extravagant, the colossal. He preferred 
Antimachus to Homer, Ennius to Virgil Tn rhetoric he Ihced the ^'Oriental 
style/ Of his own work almost all has been lost, indiiding—most un¬ 
fortunately—his antohiography; but except for "The Dying Emperor to 
His Soul," the fragments attributed to him are ah mediocre. One suspects 
that the imperial poet was at his best in his lascivious verse. And if !ib 
own literar)' shortcomings are hardly si^^cant, it b signifiiumt that no 
notable literature came out of Iris court, at which poetry was said to have 
become the rage, Hadrian symbolizes the decline in classical culture. 

The ^Silver Age" of Roman literature was fading out wilh Pliny and 
Juvenal. Epic and drama no longer had vita] meaning. Cut off from them, 
poetry had turned to satiie, lyric, and romance, but It was losing spon- 
taneity in all forms. Later the anonymous author of The Vigil of Venus" 
would abruptly abandon his theme, to lament the wintry death of song in 
Rome: 

Ah^ she lings. But we are sdlcoL Wliea ihiill my spring come to me? 

Ulien shall t grow ad a ^wallow, nnd my lips at last be free? 

Creek hterature was in much the same state. Both suffered from the 
blight of rhetoric, which by now w^ the chief end of edntatioa, Pubh'c 
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speaking was a major means to fame, and as great publlo issues were no 
longer being debated, formal eloquence^ or elegmice, was prised for its 
own sake. A favorite subject of oratory was the panegyric; it could be 
turned on in honor of any emperor* on any occasion. Among tile most Im¬ 
portant personages in the cities were the 'sophists^** pedagogues who 
doubled m onitors on public occasions; these were the men to wdiam 
Hadrian grantid special favors ns he tried to raise the level of cducatian. 
One of them, Polemnn of Laodicea, he invited to orate at the dedication 
of tlie temple of Olympian Zeus, tile symbol of a revived lleUe n ism. 

Architecture and sculpture continued to flourish as the cities went on 
building and etnbeUishLng, hut they flourished as industries, not m arts* 
Their pracddoneis were typically anonymous and imitative. Thus the 
historian Arrian, Hadrion^s govemor in P<mtus, wrote in to order some 
replacements^ including '"another Hermes* about five feet high,'^ imd 
''also one of Philesins* lour feet,* In the nest century the chief business 
of sculptors was adammg sarcophagi to suit the florid tastes of their 
customers. In the West their vtit deteriorated so badly that Constantine 
tho Great borrowed figures from Ciuher buildings to adorn his triumphal 
arch in Rome, 

So we must wonder bo-w much good Hadrian did the Greek citie^^ by 
all the new temples, statues, festivals, and what not tliat he lavished on 
them, [t would be inhumiin to deride his gifh>, which no doubt height¬ 
ened the felicity of die age; but at least we must note that he failed in 
his ideal objective. Ko reimssance of Creek culture rmiltcd from his 
generous ardor* His beloved Athens, which Imd long since ceased to 
create anjlhing, grew only more complaccnb The more energetic cities 
of Asia Minor were brightened by his visits but stimukied to no more 
origuin] enterprise. .And the fault was in part Hadrian s, ty^pifled again by 
the temple of Olympian Zeus. He svas trying to te^Tve a dead past. He 
succeeded cth^y in strengthening a traditionalism that was the chief 
enemy of fresh creative effort. The cities took to n cult of the past, reviv¬ 
ing their local gods and mythical founders. They created only more pre¬ 
posterous myths about their antiquity. 

We must wonder* too, whether any ruler or any policy could have 
□wakened these cities to a sense of new possihilfties, stirred them to new 
wqxTiment and adventure. It Is too easy to say no out of hand. Toynbee 
has made pjpular the view that this age w'os the ^lodian suimner*‘ of 
Greco-Roman civilization, or the do^^mtom of the inevitable historical 
oytle; end it that only winter can «mii? after the autiimn haze, 

tliat nothing creative can come out of an age of degeneration. Actually, 
Asia Minor was not simply moribund; it still had reserves of energy and 
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natural geniu*. We are always preme to forget that tho *Tloinaja ETOpire"^ 
did not fall—the Eastern half went on. With Constantine the Great a new 
adventure did begin. Out of Ionia came the builder? of Hagia Sophia, a 
mastenvork in a new style. Neither Constantine nor these builders started 
from scratch; both profiled from creative effort that had been going on all 
the time. The domed Pantheon built by Hadrian himself was a striking 
example. 

Yet it seems clear ihat in Hadrian^s time only an eslraordinaiy ruler 
could have struck sparks in Asia Minor^ a ruler of a radically different 
type. Fur all his nefonns, be was not an adventurer nor a creator. He 
was at best a great conserver. The keynote of his reign was not renals* 
sance hut retrenchment. In effect the Bunmn Empire went on the defen- 
sivc all along die line, mUitarilyp poUticaUy, economi^^I^r cultnraily^ In 
giving his age a real security Hadrian abo gave it a false sense of 
security^ His self-appointed successors failed to carry on his mission of 
culturally unifying the empire, but essentially they sought as he did to 
maintain the status quo* Antoninus Pius—honesL conscientious, virtuous, 
noble—had no n™' ideas, and no reason to travel, Marcus Am^us^ the 
high-minded philosopher king, had no more vision. His kind of wisdom 
precluded creative effort; he simply did his duty a,^ emperor^ with sclDess 
devotion, and without love, witlioul hope. He traveled cliiefly because of 
llie foreign and civil svars in his reign which presaged the end of the Pax 
Ronuuio- 

Elsevvherc I have taken up $omc of the fifty different reasom given by 
historians for the decline and fall of Rome.*^ Here I shall dwell on one 
basic reason for the lack of any live sense of possibility, any disposition 
to fresh adventure^ in a once enterprising world. Thi^ was tlie loss of 
freedom. It was no less paralyiing—ft was evai more paralyziiig—because 
the Emperor Hadrian was by no mi^ms a despot 

As Trajan had made war on his own initiative, so Hadrian had de¬ 
cided for peace. In either case the emperor s word wbs law—the people 
had nothing to say about iL The Roman Senate had only a nominal say. 
Hadrian was punctilious about displaying an outward respect for this 
T’enerable institution, but it was a purely formal respect. He himself 
suffered from the impotence and futiiily of the Senate; umble to oppose 
or critidie liim freely, ft vented its infur^ dignity in backbiting and 
scandalmongcring. The Creek cities were much jealous, because 
they had grown accustomed to their dependence on the emperor^ and 
seemed unaware of {inything anomalous in their pitiud description of 
them'ielves eis '^finee and autonomous from the beginning by grace of the 

Um o( the FtHt, Cbiiptw 7* 
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AtigusH'* The “free dties" of Asb were not yet ■! fietion, to be sure. They 
^tUl had considerable local autonomy^ passing their own laws; more than 
three hundred of them in Asia Minor issued daetr own coins; and civic 
pride still inspired their wealthy dtiaens to enterprise in maintaining the 
civic festivals and providing new public buildings. But th^ had no voice 
in determining federal policy, no major public isues to debate. Tlieir range 
of choice and actiou was restricted to local affairs of no serious come* 
qiicnce. Their breed om appe.ired chiefly in areddtss eitravaganoe, intenS' 
ified by tlieir traditional rivalry as they now competed for grandiose titles 
or the rank of metropolis- 

flence the positive achievanente of Hadrian in strengthening the em- 
pire tended finally to w^eaken it, illustrating the thesis of John Stuart MU] 
that a benevolent autocrao}' Is m the long nm more fatal than a tymnnlca] 
one. In refonning the Imperial dvil servdpe^ Hadrian enlarged it and at¬ 
tached it more firmly to the Emperor, Siucearely devoted to the ideal of 
the polis^ he fieverthdess centralized power in the Emperor and further 
restricted the real indcpendenco of the dties. In his benevolent concern 
for their welfare he felt Impelled to straighten out their mismanaged 
affairi, when not to bail them out, Trajan Iiad sent Pliny to look into the 
irresponsible administration of Bith^mian dries, which became a scandnl 
when aqueducts at Nicomedia collapsed before they were completed, and 
foIUmTng the destructive oorthquake in BJthynia Hadrian toot over its 
entire admimstmtion from tlic Roman Senate. The city fathers displayed 
little resentment over such Infringements on their sovexeigutyi umaily 
they were pleased to dump their problems In the imperial bp. In general, 
the individual might stiU feel free In his private hfep hut diere was vir¬ 
tually no corporate freedom^-freedom for pchricol organfrations or for 
associations of citizens for pubhc purposes> There was nothing like a 
Roman Civil Liberties Union. 

Nor a Eomon Labor Party, TJie ^'cities"' were grateful to Hadrian^ I 
have said. More precisely it was *helr articulate ruling ebss, the Councils 
of the wealthy who alone could afford to hold pubhc office, and for whom 
the popular assemblies now served as little more than rubber stamps. Tlie 
voice nf the prnletariat Is seldom heard, but when it is they were usually 
disturbing the peace, as by disorden^ in Tarsus. The indirect evidence 
makes ft pbiner that the city mas$e$ did not share in the security and 
felidly of Uie age. Although Hadrian tried to protect the poor in some 
of his legisbtioi% he did little or nothing to improve llieU basic economic 
condition. As a pupil of Hellas, he was indifferent to technology and 
economjcs. Like all the other Roman emperors^ he was boo aristocratic 
lit too "praetlcaF to conceive of long-range programs for economie de- 
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vebpment. All lived £seaUy from hand to mouth, meeting emergencies 
hy special levies, with no Idea nf cushioning shocks or spreading eosis by 
nadoim] loans or debts; and the poor got a!] tlie shocks, likewise the 
masses hardly shared in the culture that Hadrian songht to revive, and 
they bad little opportuni^' to contribute creative energy or talent. Tlie 
Idnd of education he promoted was not for them. Hie praetieal Romans 
bad nevtJT developed a public-school system for their own diildren, and 
in the provinces they helped chiefly to feed, manage^^ and above all amuse 
the cities—amuse them by the gladiatorial shows that most luridly ex¬ 
posed the InsensitiverLess of the grave Roman character^ the pedantry of 
its Stoic ideal. If Hadrian had any idea of the bnitolMug degrading 
effect of these shorn, he kept it to himself. 

Hence we arc led back to St. Pauh whose faith \v^ a conceivable 
means to llie unification and the regeneration of the empire that Hadrian 
failed to achieve. Hadrian was acqnainted with this faith. At Athens he 
was said to ha^-^e read ^vith interest llie work of one or hvo Citristian 
apologists* and according to early Christiaii Iradition he was even im 
clined to offer Christ a place in bis Pantheon, He might have considered 
the Pauline teachings that in Ramsay’s view wore most pertinent: that 
only the Dhine is real, and that "'a Society'^ or a Nation, b progressive in 
so for as it hears the Diviae voice: all else is degeneration." But we can¬ 
not bbmi* Hadrian for not heeding ihb wisdom or hanking on this faith. 
The Bellas he loved had created ife brilliant culture in a spirit very dif¬ 
ferent from Pauls. Christ would never have accepted n place in his Pan¬ 
theon* the *Temple of All Gods."^* Hie followers of Christ were bound 
to repet the tolerant emperor, in either his skeptical or Ms pious moods. 
Simply as be aspired to an ideal coaunonwcalth be would distrust these 
“atheistsi*' who csqiressed such contempt for all the other gods worshiped 
by the vast majority of his subfects. Has latest mystery cult was still a 
negligible minority $ect far from ready to assume the responsibilities of 
an impcrml religion- 

Indirectly,^ however, Hadrian helped to prepHre the soil for the long^ 
slow growth that nventuaDy would ertable Christianity to take on these 
responsibilities. .Akheugh in later centuries ^ wdien the mimufacturo of 
legendary^ martyrs became a flourishing industry', he was made the author 
of a persecution that contributed an appropriate number of paints to the 

Fift«ii wiinrim later this giondst of HadrianV bolkllDgi waved the Chri^Uim 
piiTposes of Popp Urhaa VTIl. Althouijh dpcinTwl it to be of angelic 

ratLcr than bmiuD design. Urban ^pped of its bromsfl mof to make ceeihicd. As 
a plotn contcmpcircny nolod, *”lt is becaming Fnch nobl? matciiul fbould keep 
off the onemiH of the Church rather ihm the rmn* 
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caJendar, early Christiaii tradition Icnew nothing of such a persecuticm. 
His t}ym records show that like all die niost ccmsdentlous iunperors, he 
felt obliged to combat a subversive sect^ which icfused to make the 
nomioaJ patriotic obeisance to the imperial cult* but thut he insisted on 
due process of law and took pains to g^ard against a popular witch-iiunt 
Tn HeaveirV riaine,^ be ^vrole the governor of Asia, “take the very 
greatest care that if a man prosecute any one of these men by way of 
false accusation, yon visit the accuser, as bis wickedness deserves, with 
severer penalties^ Hi^nne Christianity was to be strengthened by an 
occasional persecution that produced mspidng martyrs wliiJe Lis humbler 
followers enjoyed the blessings of Roman law and order, a justice such as 
^^security risks"* in moderu America might envj^. And Hadrian himself 
might have appreciated the irony of the further Roman contributions to 
tile reUgiun of the futurcp The great roads he k^t in repiiir facilitated 
tmve) by nussianoiies and organLters (as later they svould the barbartaii 
tnvasious). Tlie culture he cherished made pi^ihlc the developncnt of 
Christiau theology, an intellectual distinctiou achieved by no other 
Oriental mystery cult. His ideal of co^TnoJt3oto prepared the way for a 
“catholic" church* while rhe Roraaa imperial svstem pro\ided the model 
for a hierorohicni, dutucratic church that gained another advantage over 
its Oriental competitors by introdndng Roman order and dlsdpUno into 
its worship. 

But Hadrian would have taken no pleasure in his main personal con¬ 
tribution* aside from the apocryphal saints bred by the legends of his 
persecutions, ills deification of Antinoiis was a godsend to Christbin 
apologists, a favorite text for the ahsurdity and the immomlih^ of 
paganisrtL Nor would Hadrian have relished the thought that the new 
religion profited still more from the failures of Rome^ the inner rot that 
weakened the foundations of die empire. To testify to this we might c^l 
in a final witness-ApuIeius, whose Golden At? was one of the few im¬ 
mortal works to come out of Hadrians ceuttiry, Apuleitis was another 
student of philosophy and religion who traveled widely in the Greek 
world, induding Asia Minor. He too was accjuuintcd w^th the Christians- 
The 'wickedest woman" in his book was a baker's Ts-ife who Rejected aU 
true religion in favor of a fantastic and blasphemous cult nl an "Only 
God,^" and made its absurd communfon on excuse for "getting drunk 
quite early in the day and playing the whore at aR hours7 The satire of 
Apuleius IS a blend of bawdin^s and piety that might have delighted 
Hadrian as much as it would have boirified Paul. But he is a more posi¬ 
tive witness than ihe skeptical, frustrate emperor to the high valuer of 
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paganism^ and also to its inadtxjumdc^, the basic reasons why it Siic- 
cumbqd to the lantastic and blasphemous cult of Paul's Lord. 

A gender Rabelais, Apuieius was a man of lively ctuiority and wide 
learning, humor and gusto, and witlml a capadlj' for reverence and awe. 
His reward wiks a religious experience tliat evidently gave him more 
peace of mind than cither Paul or Hadrian knew. In dre^nu and 
visions corresponding to the Cbjistian gift of grace, the Queen of Heaven 
revealed to him that she was known by many names—Ceres, Cybele, 
Hera. Hecate, Cj-prian Aphrodite^ EphesiUn Artemis—but that her true 
name %vas Queen Isis. She was "Nature, the universal ^{other, mistress of 
all the elements, primordial child of time, sovereign of all thin^ spiritual 
queen of the dead, queen also of the immortals, the single nuuifastation 
of all gods and goddesses that are*^ Initiation into her mystcrios meant a 
spiritual regeneration, not merely a ritual rebirth. She required "voluntary' 
deatir to tin? world, “perfect drastityp* lifelong devotion to her service—so 
difficult a life that ApuJeius for some time put off his initiation. He 
learned, hovever, that Tier service is perfect freedom**; the greatest 
pleasure in life was contempladon of his loving Goddess. His prayer of 
gratitude suggests the Litany of the Blessed Virgin: *"11011651 of the Holy, 
perpetual cf?m&jrt of mankind, you whose bountiful grace nourishes the 
w'hole world; ivhose heart turns toward all those in sorrow and tribula¬ 
tion as a mdthers to her cliildren; you who take no resf by night, no rest 
by day^ but are alwav's at hand to succor the distressed by land and sea, 
dispersing the gal^ that beat upon them, p . Apulelns was so eonvinc' 
ing that many Christians believed in the literal truth of the miraculous 
transformatinns of his hero into an ass and then into a man again. Even 
Sl AugustinCp who violently dennnnccd his discourse on the God of 
Sactatcy, wrote uncertainly that he "either reported or mvented" these 
transfonna Lions. 

Apuleius would Iiave been amused by such ludicrous credulit)', on 
wbich Christiimity throve. Yei he himself was credulous enouglL Al¬ 
though well bred and w'cll off. be had suffered from a deep anxiety, due 
not so much to a sense of guilt or unworthlncss as to the power of Tjlrad 
Fortune,* whose cruelty was amply documented in his episodical nflira- 
tive. His beloved Goddess promised deliverance from such fear* In Ws 
prayer of gratitude he went on: "Your hand alone can disentangle the 
hopelessly knotted skeins of fate, terminate every spell of bad weather, 
and restrain the stars from harmful coujunction.** At that, her power 
seemed insufficient. Apuleius was also initiated into the mysteries of the 
"invincible Qsirh,* the "God of Good Fortune^ which involved "nocturaai 
orgies^—apparent!)' a less ehaite marmer of regeneratipn. Then another 
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visiun tnstnicteil h\m to undergo yet a tlibil initiation, to $eeure the 
etenml blessing of the holy number three. Lnter he became a priest of 
Asdepius too. He might have played it safer by a single throw on Paul's 
Lord, whu required no more. 

And Paul's Lord was much more accessible. Although Queen Isb in¬ 
spired a beautiful faith—tlie loftfest spirituality tlmt the cither mystety 
religions had to offer—it was still through “secrot tuowledge^^ which the 
initiate was sworn never to dmilge, ft was not n gospel open to all 
Worse, it was quite expensive knowledge. Apuleius tells proudly how he 
spared no expense as be prepared for his mitfation—the expeiiue that the 
Goddess was careful to detail bo her priests in dreams she sent them. 
His union with Osms was delayed because he lacked tlie money to pay 
the initiation fee^ until at length the priest of Osiris cudered him to seD 
the clothes off his hack^ pointing out that pm^erty was a small price to 
pay for so holy a sacrament; and with his independent Income he could 
soon huy nmre clothes. The masses: of poor derails m tbe empire who had 
mudi greater need of Good Fortune had no clothes to spare. Those who 
migfit go bare to en|oy the luxury of such sacraments still kicked the 
necessary virtue and tact, at least in the eyes of tht* well-bred Apuleiiis: 
his poor people are more or less abject, his skives generally base. They 
were deprived of (he highest spuihjid os wdl as cultural goods of the 
pagan world But Paul s Lord did not discriininate between iKsnd and 
free, rich and poor. Christianity wm the one missionary religion that 
sought out ffie unfortunates who most needed comfurt in an age whose 
felicity did not go wide or deep. 

5. THE n£COS-V^rO» OF TABSUS 

In the centuty^ after Paul, Tonrus hardly lived up to its Hellenic or 
Stoic traditions. Its chief excitement seems to have been Its competiriem 
with Anabarzus, a rival dfy on the plain, for metropnhtan honors and 
titles^ competition as fierce as it was childish. If bloodless. The dty 
maintained Its extravagant bsulty to the Roman emperors, repeatedly 
renanuag Itself after them: Hadriane, Afllonlnjane, Commodiane, Sever- 
ipne. Perhaps it was pnoiidesE when It induced one emperoTp Alexander 
Severus, to accept the post of city magistrate. A more doubiful honor was 
the death of five empenm In or near the city. That of the Emperor 
Tack us, in 276^ might have sobered the Tarsians, for he had defeated 
the Goths In Ciljoia; the Pax Romana was no more. Shortly before this 
the Parllilans had invaded CiiicLr. Shortly afterword Tarsu.^ was sacked 
by the Emperor Shapur, of the rising Sassanian Empire in Persia. Later 
the Empemr Julian the Apostate marked the end of an era by making the 
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city his winter be^idquarters as he prepared his ilLfatcd iavasIcD of 
Persia. Purlng the s^ime year* -363, die last imperial champion of He]- 
lenktn and paganism was carried back tliere to be buried. There^er 
Tarsus wais to have a sulficiently colurful history for the next tliousand 
years^-but Oriental pKecples provided mo^t of the colon 

The birthplace of St Paul failed to live up to him in early Christian iiis- 
tory. [t was completely overshadmved by the cburch of Antioch^ if only 
because it had no great church tracing Its fbundatioD to hhn. Although 
Tarsus Iiad its inevitable martjTS^ the first important figure it produced 
after Paul was Dfodonis, who with Theodore of h lops uestin—another 
Cilician citV'-intrfMluced the basic teaching oF the Oriental heresy <rf 
Nestonanism* They taught tfiat Josijs Kad two distinct natures^ hn^^nn 
and divine, and that only the man had been bom of Marj'^ and died on 
the cross, a distinction smacking of Persian diJ«iUsni, os well as of the 
absolute separation of God and men in Judaism.^' WTiat Paul would have 
thought of Kcstorfanisin it is hard to say^ but he might well have accepted 
the subsequentp more iofiuential, heresy of Monopliy^idsm, whicli Insisted 
im one incarnate nature of Christ Hebrews and OHcntab geuEnraUy never 
found very luminous the formula that eventually became orthfultix; nTw-ci 
natures* witliout confusifiu^ without chansre, without division, without 
separation." Their aversion to subtle Hellenistic theology helps to explain 
why Cilicia, long subject to Semitic and Syrian infiuenee^ succumbed so 
quickly to Moliammcdanisin. 

Tn the seventh eentuty appeared a kind of spiritual descendant of St« 
Paul in Tlieodore of Tarsus, wlio went to England to become Archbishop 
rif Catiterbujy and orgaufee the English Giurch. But by this tniie die 
Arabs were on the surge, under the banner of Mohammed. Cilicia was 
ameng their early conquests, fn 767 the Caliph Hamn ai-Rashid made 
Tarsus a Moslem stronghold, rebuilding its \ralls; from il the armies of 
Islam sallied forth year after year to ravage the Bj'zantjne provinces be¬ 
hind the Tatmis Mniintaiiis, marcliiiig up through die Ciliciau Catess that 
the cuergetio Citizens of ancient Tarsus liad made a passable road. The 
Byz;iiitines recaptured the citj' toward the end of the tenth century, but 
rife! not bold it tong, it was another people from the East* the Armo- 
nianSj who restored Christmnity, tliough in a Monopfiysite vervioxL Flee¬ 
ing from the Seljuk Turks* they fnimd refuge tn the Taurus MountaJiis and 

Mithriiisra, « Bendiu mystarv ika! caiqe thnaueh Aslm .SUndf, picking (ip 

new ycTi5 oloqg the Hmy, hsd early- t\i\jen root In PtiifiiTth died ^ Ifa firrt 

Eippcanuict til* Titca of tfie Cilidan pirates. It Ijilcr ilc^luped mlo about the 
dval of OimtLimiUr^ wfiicli it cfoselv in lu&ny of its rfte* and doettinfla. 

Eady GhrUtiimi bid inme reason for thrir hcllof ihat it ww m crptclitlly iinliilous 
iuventkpn of liae DcvH for ShIeq IdmseE iwd come from Ptoi*. 
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then gradually conquered the Cilicum plain. Tajrsus succeeded Anabamis 
as the capital of the Idngdom of Little Anneiiis, Meanwhile It had faUen 
to the Crusaden, who had marched down through the Ciheian Gates—to 
them *'tho Cates of Judas'^—and whose leaders proceeded to fight among 
themselves over its possesion. Tlie Crusaders naturally looked askance at 
the heretic Aimenians^ but as they liad a bond of brotherhood m thetr 
ooramcn hatred of the Orthodox Creeks and the Moslems, they patched 
up an agreement. In 1199 an Armenian king was crowned tn Tar$ns in 
the presence tif a Papal ambassador. 

Little Armenia managed to hold out against the Moslems longer than 
any of the Crusader kingdoms in Asia, Its pleas (or aid were ignored by 
the Christian ^Vest however^ and in 1375 it fell to the Mamelukes of 
Egj’pt The Armeniatis again found refuge in the mountaCuSp where they 
maiutained their form of Christianity to this century, but die Cllidon 
plain became ponnanently Moslem. The Mamelukes left their mark on 
the homeland of St. Paul chiefly in their distinctive ma’^ques, whose 
minarets are encircled by a roofed balcony. The next conquerors were 
other Moslems, the Ottonian Turks, On the historic date of 1492—the year 
7000 after the Creation, In the belief of Eastern Christendiim—Cilida be^ 
came a permanent part of Ottoman Turkey* Tarsus had no reason to 
celebrate this event: it faded into an unimportant provmdal town. Dim 
memories sanctified a c^ve near a supposed tomb of Paul, but there were 
ciuue to do honor to the Apostle, 

In the new Turkey of Atahirk the rich Cilidon plain has enjoyed a 
secular revival through modem methods of agriculhire. Tarsus is now a 
busy town of over 30,000, again devoted to- commorce, amnng other 
thjjig^ boasting of its yoghurt and iwklotM—“the Best in the World * It 
is a poor shdne^ however, for lovers of either Hellos or St. Paul. Drab 
and dusty. It is an overgrow^n village of rmid brick, squatting on a site of 
no natural beauty' except for the Taurus Mountoim in the backgroumL 
Eicavations have jaeided much of interest to spH^ioJists but no monu¬ 
ments to dazzle the layman, and nothing clearly associated witli Paul.^^ 
A few scattered relics of its crowded past remain in place: near the cen¬ 
tral plaza a Boman gateway nanwd for St. Pauk though generally attrib- 
nted tn Hadrian; on hackly mg streets Some medieval buildings, m- 
chiding a tomb reputed to contain the bones of relatives or assoeintfs of 

AeiEjoch-b-PlsidEa, » ixnpnrtant in Chrlatian hirtory, h also no foi tour- 

Etts. Now kiKifwn m Tslvoch, It ti a fodcrni site wilh do Tmilndfi of Paul at rottis 
worth ipeflJdD^ of. Apart bom n tcaifJe of M«i by EUin^qy-fl of 

till? PhiygSiiD mvstFries-the memimto of ft> rrllgkim hJstan^ fa a cavo fn the 
Opfc vacr«d tO Cybele, it fa now sacred to the Viemn 
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Hama aJ-RashJd; here and there a sectioa of ancient wiill. Oth^~wise 
there is do trace of the former splendor of Taniis. Its inland lake and 
harbor is a swamp. Its beloved River Cydnus is a commonpiace stream, 
lacking the oalonnades that once lined it In place of Its famous Uni¬ 
versity, of which nothing renmim^ it has an American SchcoL Although 
probably drawn here by the memory of St* PauJ, this ofiers a wholly 
secular education, carefully purged of any missionary mduence that 
might oFend ihe Turks; the ghosts of the proud^ free^thlnking Tarslans 
might think; poorly of iL They" would also be imhappy in the knowledge 
that Adana is now the great city of the ptain. Their one comfort might 
be the thought that tlicir ancient rival Anabarzus is a mere niin, grazed 
by the Hocks of the nearby village of Anavarza. 

But again the pious student of histow need not be simply depressed by 
such thoughts^ in D land again thriving and still a historical fairyland* 
Returning to Adana from the prince of Kitig Azitasvadda at KamtepOp 
one may watch tJie leatlita^orkers in the baaaars making boots widi up¬ 
turned toes* like those of the Hittites. En route one passes a number of 
the fortresses—ByzanilneT Arab, ArmeniEin, Crusader—that stand out on 
eminences all over the plain of Cilicia^ once a main thoroughfare for the 
makers of bistnry* The most spectaEnihir is one at Anabiirzus* a mile long, 
on a precipice tliat rises abnipdy out of the plain to a height of six 
hundred feet. From Adam to Tarsus and beyond, die plain is dotted with 
mounds dating from thousands of years before the time of St. Pauh so 
one may wxinder whelhex the young student of the Old Testament, or 
the misslotiory to the CuntLles, ever had any curioslly about them, any 
inkling of the story they could tell. And as one approaches the tou^ 
country of Cilida Aspera, he may find it easier to do more j'ustioe, finally^ 
to the Empire that gave Paul citizenship* 

A mile or so of monumental ruJjis along tlio rockVp jagged coast marks 
the !iiie of Pompeiopolis—tho old Gred? dtj' of Soli^ which Pompey re- 
founded and into which he moved some of the hardy, enterprising pirates 
bo had subdued- This too was no mean city^ though an ordinary one by 
ancient standards. Of a doubfo eotoimadc that had stretched for several 
hundred yards, ^ome Corinthian colomm stiU stand, amtmg great blocks of 
richly wrought frioie and conuce strcviTi about in the imdcThnish; one 
may better appreciate the nobility and grace of the Corinthian order in its 
natural setting, bathed by bright sunshine under blue skies. A vall^ be¬ 
yond Pompdopoiis is spanned by the ma$$ive arclies of an aejnedudv one 
of the many that made possible the lumriant civic life of Boman *Asla 
Minor by bringing in water-for Lack of which most of the once magnif¬ 
icent sites are now deserted, or occupied only by villagers* And even one 
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who is bl^se about repetitiDus rnios may bt nwed by tlie much bet¬ 
tor preserved r em a im of Diocaesarea {Uzunjaburdi or “Higb Tower”), on 
a it^ountabi top eta the heart o£ the wilderness of Cilicia Aspem. Its malD 
building is a great Corinthiat^ temple to an Asianic god who had owued a 
tomple-state, centuries boforo Paul, und who eama to be known as Zetis 
Olbius. Above the temple stands a huge square tower, thought to have 
been a watciitower of the Clliciim pirates. About it arc porticoes, arched 
gateways* a theater—the amenities of civilization that the Romans had 
brought to this almost Inacc^ible site, still a wiidem^ess today. One may 
hope that these pagans sleep well in their lovely tempJe^tombs^ with 
coJiunned porches^ that lie in the quiet woods of the mountain below. 
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Constantimpk: The Byzantine Era 


1, Tm WORE OF constantinf: the great 

"WE SVVEAH BY Caesar Augii«tiis» our Savior and our wrote the 

dti^ens of Assus on marble, ‘"and by the Pure Virg^Ilp whom our fathers 
worshiped, that we will be faithful to Gaius Gtesar Augustus and all his 
House,' They remind us again that the pagan wotld was ripe for a new 
savior. Their Pure Virgin was Atlieno^ a defunct deit)* cherished only be* 
cause their fathers had ouc.-e wnrshiped her; the Caciar to whom they 
swore fidelity was the vicious Caligulaj and even the great and good 
Caesars were useless for rehgious purposes—men never prayed to them 
in illnesSp trouble, ur peril In ^uch soil the growtJi of Christianity w'as 
hardly go mira(niIou 5 as it seemed to Cardinal NewmaUp who declared 
that its triuntph could be explained only by the "Hand of God.' It was 
much slower tlian the later growth of Moliammedanism: the Hand of 
AHah accomplished in a generation what took God three centuries. And 
the triumph of Christianity was immediately due to another Caesatj Con- 
stantiite the Great—a man of the sword who was closer in spirit to 
Mohammed than to Jesus. 

Now I have already pointed to some of the major reasons for the 
growth and spread of Christianity. At the mifeet ft owed fl great deal to 
the g^iius of St. Paul whose mystical experience might seem morn 
miraculous were it not commem to worshipers of atse" gods. Thereafter 
it drew hcaviZy on the classical world, becoming the roost Hellcnizicd of 
the mystery religions in its theology and the most Romanefied in its 
organlTatioa and discipline, while remaining the most ethical, deroocratit^ 
and humanitarian through its heritage from Judaism, It was a oomemroity 
to which one could belong body and soul and which took care of both 
body and soul of its less forhmate members- As helpful w^ere more cjucs- 
ttonable dements of popular appeal. It took on a heavy frei^t of familiar 
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sruperstiti™, exploiting in poxtictilftr tie fear of demons^ now marshaled 
tinder the nile of Satim. it tjecamc a compfelely BacramentaJ Teli^on, 
adopting the familiar means to the familiar hopes inspired by the dying 
god. By its exclusiveness and its literalness it drastically simpMcd the 
whole problem of salvation. II gave its followers an absolute certitude 
tliiit was comforting and sustaining alike to the srmple-miaded and to 
the dispirited intellectual, while intimidating the doubtful by the threat 
that God would punish most surely and terribly those w^ho shopped 
around id the spirit of ApuleJus. 

Yet with all its advantages, in its ptotnise^ and its throats, the triumph 
of Christianity was no mote olearly fnevitoble than it has Since proved in 
other quarterv of the globe. By the time of Constantine the Great, after 
three hundred years, it had won only a small fraction of the imperial 
population—scholars estimate as small as 10 per cent. Its dilef rivals^ 
such as Kfithraism. were also thriving; the adaptable mother goddesses 
and dying gods might have survived indefinitely in a free rcligicnis 
market: (%Vhen the Emperor Justinian, in the sixth century, sent out a 
bishop of Ephesus as a mis$icmary to the pagous still holding out in 
Western .Asia Minor, he bapliiod as many an 70,000,) If soottei: or later 
Some emperor was bound to be attracted to Christianity', die onnversion of 
any emperor at any time was not bound to be crtieial .\s ilcidrian could 
not have Chrfetiauiied the empire^ so Constontme might not have been 
able to preserve it wltbout the work of die pagan Dlocletiau liefore him- 
and if it hod collapsed, Christianity might have disappeared with it—just 
a$ it migbl disappear with the destructiofi of Wostmi civilization todnv. 
At any mtCp the crudal event proved to he the convcrslnn of Constantine, 
A-o. 312, througli a vision of the Cross he prqiared to Ijaltle another 
Caesar^ 

in this conversion we may see the Hand of God; but if so, God worked 
ID vrays os mysteriou? as usual. Contemporarv' Chnstiam regarded the 
embattled Constontiue as the “Peer of the .Apostles" and were quick to 
canonize him, Bi-ihop Eu.sebiiis, who baptized him on his deathbed, 
wrote a kind of spiritual campaign biography of him, with an nminouslv 
fulsome totroductiou^ "When T gaze in spirit upon this fiirice-blesseil soul, 
united svilh Cod free from all mortaJ dross. In mhes gleaming like light- 
ning and in ever-radinnt diadem, speech and reason stand mute, and I 
would vrillingly leave it to a belter man to devise a worthy timn ol 
praise* Unfortunately, only the good Bishops reason stood mnle-liis 
speech did aotj and no hotter man appeared to ivrite a reliable biography. 
Modem historians ore stO] debating the motives of Constantine die Great, 
die measure of hCs greatness, and die consequences of liis handiwork- 
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Chiefly they agree thut the ThirteeDth Apostle^ was saint^ and that 
hh legacy included a permanent ccufusloei cf the things that ore Caesars 
and the things that are StiU, hi$ adopHdn of Chiistinnily as the 

iEnperlal rcligicm was literally epoch-niaking. In histnneal importance 
CDnstantme was indeed the Peer of the Apostiesj so we must try to re¬ 
cover him from the piotis fog in which Eusebius shrouded him. 

Tlie third century had been a period of almost contiuijons war. chii 
and Foreigu, The empire was rul^ by generals who had little time for 
statesmonsiiip. Emperors by the dozen w^ere made and unmade by the 
army, few died in bed. Conspiracy and assassination were the order of 
tile day* Political disorder created as serious economic disorder^ which 
was intensified hy plagues, famines, and the devastations of barbarian 
invaders. U was in tlie middle of this century that the idealistic Emperor 
Decius made the first systematic effort to eradicate Chris tjauity. The gods 
wa^e plainly angry, und one plain reason was the many who 

refused to worship them* Decius ordered all bis subjects to offer sacrifices 
to them, duly certified by the authorities* 

Near tlie end of the centurj'j. howev€r, the gods or the genius of Rome 
fiiuiliy pmdijced in the Emperor DiodetLau another savior compombte 
to Augustus. His reputadDO has been clouded because he carried out the 
last major persecution of the Christians^ and the most severe. Although 
his motives are uncertain, since we have none of his edicts and kuo^v only 
the Christifln side of tlie story, hb entire career suggests that he acted in 
a spiril of high-minded superstition and statesmanship. Otherwise he 
succeeded in bringing order out of anarchy by extensive fiscnl and ad¬ 
ministrative reforms, establishing a cetitroj authority strong enough to 
control the army too. At the same time he created three other Caesars, to 
help him defend and rule an empire tlxreatened on all frontst he himself 
took command of the Creek-speoJdng East* setting up his capital in 
DiUiynia at Nlcomedia (Lcmit), In retrospect we may deplore the heavy 
cost of his reforms. lie attempted to freeze the entire economy by fixing 
wages and prices, and more successfully, by binding peasant^ city 
workers^ and officials to their jobsj he tnmsforTned the Prindpate into an 
Oriental mcmarchy* to strengthen the authority and secure the life of the 
Emperor; ho Introduced Oriental ceiennony into his court at Nicomedia. 
shutting himself off from bis subjects by graded ranks of palace officials 
and eunuchs* and requiring prostration before the roj-al person, ncfW a 
demigod coifed Dominus, ^Lord." Nevertheless this rigid, atavistic order 
may well have been the only kind that could have saved an empire so far 
gone in anarchy. Diocletian at least succeeded in mastering a desperate 
crisis and in restoring peace to Asia Kfmar. He proved his devcticFn^ and 
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perhaps hk weariness with plaving the Oriental monarch, by i^oluntarily 
abdicating In the year 306 after reigning for a feed perii^ of twenty 
years, and by retiring to plant vegetables and die a$ a private driven. No 
Roman emperor had more thoroughly earned the pagan honor of deifi¬ 
cation, which he was the last to receive. 

Diocletian's careful artangements for his sueeesscfis were disrupted by 
their personal ambiriou, which soon inspired struggles among them. 
Constantine the Great, son of one of the two Caesars appointed to rule 
the* West had not been bom to the purple; his mother, Holenft^ was a 
Bith}riiian eonenbme. There h no cjueslion that he was a great general 
as he fought his way to the top. in bol-d, brilliant campaigns. Served wdl 
enough by his early patrons—Mars, Hercules, Jupiter, and especially the 
TJnoonquered Siiu**—he became unconquerable wlien he sliJfted to 
Christ, before a battle fought outside Rome. After winning the W«t he 
waited while Llcfoius, a Caesar in the East, disposed of the remauiiiig 
Caesar. In the final stmggle with Udnitis, Constantine wm dearly the 
aggressor* but by this time he could Justify his attack as a crusade, since 
Lidnius had grown hostile to the Cljrisdans. Fighting in the name 
pf the old gods, and with superior forots, Udnitis whs defeated at 
Hadrianople ro Europe and then crushed at Chrysopolis (Scutari), t^cross 
the Bnsphrirus from Byzantium. Constantine became master of the whole 
Roman world that DfoeJetian thought too big and complicated to be nilcH 
by one man. To maintain the large standing army he created, he was 
obliged to recruit more extensively among Cennan tribes, v^ho Liter 
would control the army and then sack Rouie^ (The Tsarbarian" Alarlc was 
a Roman officer leading a Gothic tribe subsjidlzed by the imperial treas- 
my.) But this army pre&erv'cd the East, and it at least held the West long 
ernnjgh to make possible the cemverrion of the German barbarians to 
Christianity* 

Constantine^s "greatness** as empemr and $tat^^an is mure debatable 
He completed the transformation of the state begun by Diocletian, 
cementing the absoJnte authority of the emperor and binding tlic great 
mass of his sub[ect5 to their fobs or their Lind. His dearest success was in 
stabilizing the imperial cmrency; he Issued a gold coin that remained 
standard througbnut the commercial W'Orld for many cenhirieg. Other¬ 
wise he did not distinguish himself either as administrator or as reformer. 
Wide he showed some concern for social Justice, and more indignation 
at the comiptlon of the civil servfoe, he was neither firm nor clear-sighted 
cnniigli to do an 3 tthmg edcctual about tTestoring equity and honesty. If 
anjrlhing, the poor were worse off for bis mJe because of his lavish, in¬ 
discriminate spending and the specLal privileges ho created for his crowds 
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of friends or flatter^. He was always an aulharitanan, sometimes violent 
m temper^ habitually bombastic in Having united the empire at the 
cost of so much bloodslied^ he could think nf nothing better than to divide 
It up again, among tliree sons and a nephew. Upon his death the nephew 
was soon assassinated, together with Constantine s brother; the sons, an 
unscrtipubus lot proceeded to fight among themselves; and the survivor 
died without issue as another dvjl war wns about to hr eat out The 
dynasty of Constanbne ended with his briiUantp tragic young nephew 
Julian, whose brief reign won him only the title of Apostate, 

But Julian's ^ure to revive paganism brings us back to Constantine's 
enduring achievement, the establishment of Christianity. Bold as it was, 
this was not clearly an act of deliberate statesmanship. Although some 
historians have regarded fus conversion as a mere pretense, due either to 
cynical expediency or to farsightednesSp this seems unlikely in view of the 
uniVCTsal superstition that by now pevailed. Frt;e thought or disbelief 
called for greater powers of mind than Constantine ever displayed; bo 
was a half-educated man^ and seems to have been an essentially simple 
one^ For the same reason, it is hard to belleVT that Constantine was per- 
spicaefous enough to recognke in Christianity the one force that could re- 
vitalize his decadent empire. The small minority sect had made least 
progress in the ruling dass to which he belonged and among the soldiery^ 
on whom ho depended; nor did he seem aware that his Empire was de¬ 
cadent. I can see no good reason to doubt the actuality of his conversion^ 
fTis vision of the Cross w'as, after all, a common kind of experience; the 
gods habitually gave men cuej m dreams and visions; and Ms vision had 
proved a tme omen—he had won the battle. Tliereafter his edicts and his 
official behavior testified to his gratitude. The whole issue of his motiVES 
hiis been confused by the needless assumption that hU conversion was a 
spiritual experience comparable to St PanTs, and that it meant a complete 
change of mind and heart. 

There was always something of the pagan in Constandne. As a good 
Roman and a conscEontfous emperor^ he w+ould not simply scrap and 
scom the faiths of bis fathers; as an nmsophuiticated soldier he wgtild 
natwally tend to confuse the ‘'UrtcciDf|ucr€?d Sun" ^^I'th his new Cod_ and 
have difficnjlty grasping tlie nice theological distinctions about the nature 

^ DtocletisD^ A wiser aar! lanre orli^iatl ilalcnnaD^ davlsli!^ derated to oradrs 
ind ctneni, e%i*n In the matter of pfoppr nam«^ he nidered h\% co^rsar Cnivriiu 
to take ihe more fnetc^ciJ oamo of MaxjniiBrnjj. The Christian mentjillty of the period 
is n* foreign la us. Thus thu oirriomit Ladirntfus aclcnowkdiaod thnl (he demofis w- 
sldiag tn (einples conJd perinnn froJ mimclest frat wMcd fkaf CJirtittnm iwed 

not fear tbotn; nmirt flee mi (['►e mentbiii of the natta ff of Cod, nnd a pfotis mu 

tm even force them to loveiJ ibeir own nama." 
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oF the Godhead. For lie had not been instructed and converted hy a 
toissionar)'—Cod hlntself liad given him sufficient sign, i^ithont at once 
telling him tliat hi; was a j^ous Cod who w^ould resent any appearance 
of respect for the gods. Hence it is easy to point out lapses In the Chris¬ 
tian emperor. He retained the title of Fontifes Maxlmtis^ he continued to 
issue coins in honor of his former patrons^ especially SnI Invietus; in a 
decree making Sunday a day of rest he referred to it m '^the venerable 
day of the Sun* instead of the Lord's day; etc. It is stfll easier to demolish 
hh claims to sumthood. He shocked his contemporaries by putting 
Uefnius to death after accepting his surrender and pmmising to spare his 
life. He embarrassed even his Qiristiaii eulogists by arranging for the 
murder of hk \vife Fausta and his son CrispuS; though they were pre¬ 
sumably guilty of some sin or crime* Eusebius was careful to ddetc aU 
mention of them in the last edition of his Church llisiory* The most that 
can be said for Cemstantme's character is that he was basically an earnest^ 
wdhintentioned man^ on the whole a pretty good one by llie lights of hk 
time. 

Nevertheless he sufficiently proved himself as a Christian emperor, fie 
prohibited the erection of hk own statue in any pagan temple and 
moved the pagan gods from hk bier coins. He was especially la\Tsh in 
his favors to Christian communities, allocating public funds to provide 
them a regular incomo and to repair or enlarge their churches, while he 
himself built magnificent chirrciies in die mah^r dtics. He twen set him¬ 
self to an earnest study of Chrisdan sorfpture and theology, The Arian 
controversy^ that shook all Christendom he had at first considered an 
“extremely trifling^ matter^ writing Arius and his mafot opponent, 'Tfou 
ought not to have raised such questions at all* and ff they w'cre raised, 
you ought not to have amw^ered." His later letters reveal an Informed, if 
somewhat unhappy, interest in such questions. And On his deathbed he 
was baptised. Though it is no doubt unfortunate that Constantine should 
have been hailed as the Tlurtecntli Apc^tlc before he had taken the m- 
dispensable sacrameat, deathbed baptism was still out uncommon: and as 
on emperor who had been vouchsafed the Sign by God liimself, he may 
w^eH have regarded the sacrament as a mere formality** or hk election to 
the company of the Apostles as an honor to ihem.* Ccttainly he had a 
royal idea of his Christian mission. 

The all-important matter for the hkforian is the nature of Constantine's 

■Hiere were also Rood reasotis br pwferrihi' dc^hl^cd biptL^ni. iipvt Irain tlw 
early hchef thnt mnital lina romnUtted after b^pUun OKUit certain damnattan. T^r- 
luUkn Qnd othrrs argued* fotiadly enrmgh, that fnFant haptkin v^oiild bwome a 
formality or magied iwtlne. ercitiAg notliinj; likv the aw or feeing of roblnh ni- 
forded hy bdUatkm ialo tiic pagan mpteriH. 
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faith. While we know very little of liis persDoaJ religion, fmy private 
worries he might tiave had about his salvation. Us letters and edicts make 
his oSiciaJ position perfectly clear. For him Christianity was a success 
rellgioiL The Cod lie habitually appealed to was a God of power-^the 
^Mighty One^* the ^'Greatest G£Mi“—who pjoniised hfa faithful servants 
victory on earth. Bishop Eusebiusi who tcMjk a similar view^ n^rds a 
"‘prayer** Constantine made his soldiers leara by heart: all about the 
Emperor and victory^ with nothing about humility, love, brotherhooch 
nr moral duty. ConstantLoe had proper thin^ to say about purity of heart 
and loving-kindness, and naturally assumed rewards and punishments in 
the next world too, faut Ms stress was on tlie worldly success that be had 
himself enjoyed "It is not vainglorious,'" he wrote, ‘*to acknowledge and 
boast of the beneficence of the Supreme Powder.'* It may seem vMnglorious 
only because the impend convert took for granted that he w'as Gods 
deputy. Thus he worried over the cotitentioas within the Church, test 
God "^mny perhaps be moved to wrath, not only against the human race, 
but also against me myselfi to whose care He has, by His celestial will, 
committed the government of all earthly things." Nevertheless we need 
not deem this simple egotism^ In tln^ high Eontan tradition^ Constantine 
was sincerely devoted to the public weal The main paint is thut tn this 
same tradition he regarded Christianity as a State cidt, and was primarily 
concerned with the City of Earth, not with Augu$tine*s Citj' of GckL 

As I have written elsewhere, the clearest certainty about the epoch- 
making policy of Constantine is tJmt be foresaw neither its immediate nor 
its long-range consequences, and Luilded at once far better and far W'orse 
than he knew. Immediately, hh policy restored mjither material prosperity 
ncT ^iritunl unity to the empire it alienated and demaralized the pngan 
nifljority^ while the liberated Christians devoted their energj^ and zeal to 
fierce controversy over dogma. In the long mn, the Churdi that this Latin 
from the West elected as a means to victory wnas to stmlvc the Empire he 
was above oU trying to save; a centujy^ later St Augustine would stigma¬ 
tize his Earthly City as the Ci^ of Satan. In the meantime Constantine s 
specific pnlldei followed nahually from liis conception of God and his 
OT^Ti divine mission, and again had some unexpected cousequenees. 

His relatively slight interest in the ethicoJ teachings of Jesus is reflected 
in his legislation. Only a few of his laws might be ciiWed Cfiristinn in in- 
spiratian—for instance, the repeal of duabiUties on celibates, the r^tric- 
tinii of grounds for divorce, the deniii] of all rights of inheritaiiee to 
bastards, and tile prohibition of gladiatorial sham (though this soon be¬ 
came a dead letter 1 Tlie tlnnness of Constantines huinanitarianism is il¬ 
lustrated by a law on tlm flogging of sLive$: (he master was not guilty of 
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bomfLiide if the slave died o£ it unless he had dtliberately tilled hftn or 
tOTtur«l him to deatli. Another law decreed that siave$ who married free 
women shonid he bume<l to death. In genemaJ, Constimtine made no 
serious idfnrt to Christianize the social stnichire of his empire. N'either 
did any Christiiin monardus for fifteen hundred years after him. Lfke hitn^ 
the more humane were content to protect the helpless or imfortunate 
against the more brotai abuses of privilege^ wlille accepting slavery^ serf* 
dom, and the natural rights of privilege. 

An Ineidenta] but more positive influcnee was the mission he entrusted 
to hts mother Helena. Sl^e went to Jerusalem to find the sito of Calvaiy^^ 
and iiot only found it—helped hy the usual dream—but dug up, wUh a 
speed and sureness tha! arehaeologists must envy* tie True Cross and the 
attendant relics of the Passion, including the Lance, the Sponge, and the 
Crown of Thoms. Thrilled by this blessed di^coveiyj Constantine pro¬ 
ceeded to build a monument worthy of it—the Church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre. ft was to remain a shrine for pilgrims through the ages, and an 
incentive tot the Crusaders.* Tlie discoverj^ also led to the e.Tlraordinary 
popularity of the ctdt of relics, which swamped Eastern Christendom and 
lutff spread to medieval Europe. The True Cross engendered tons of 
fragments, and with them a stupendous variety of inspired fabriciitions, 
from heads of John the Bap&t {1 have myself seen two) to the a^ithentic 
relic of the Lord s circumcision. Pagatusm had never hit upon suiA 0 
cheap imd \vondrous of awing the multitude^ 

Pag^ism sttffered much mote, however, fitun the officiat suppression 
that began w^ith Constantine. His famous (if possibly legendary) Edict 
of WtlaiB was scarcely the declaration of "spiritual freedom'* that Christian 
historians like to call It. It freed Christians from State interfereoce; but as 
they won power, other religions Ceased to enjoy their freedom, Con¬ 
stantine himself was slow to loam the Intolerant wavs of a Jealous God, 
and no doubt fdt his way out of cautfpfii too, even a decent respect for 
the rigji^ the pagan majoiity. He suppressed only a few tcmplps 
famous for their cur^; he allowed the free expression of pagan opinion 
and the private worship of pagan gods* Yet he thoroughly looted the 
temples, appomtrng commissioners to tour the provinces and confiscate 

bstsiii of ffs mhirriM ^jUD show in tftmi of ih* ptnimt church* hiUlt bv 
the Cniradm, Unfortunately, the bolicrt sjiot in Chnstradom ia an archjtcctwd 
horror *nil m falij^iotu jwaiidiili q murlcy of iltars* ohqpeK find ,E^UE>es on 

dXffcfcflt levnU, owtrfd hy dl^cnmt elHIc idiifl&y iu the gRudlnHi of their 

omBineiitatioiu the phrmirtpsi of thfttr le^oiid^ and the flltcndinre of pJinhiimlUfLg 
cfciicF. Only ft dlrxstuui of wceptioKiJly fimi and slmpln faith coijld visit thb ihrine- 
Bid odKTi in (he Holy Loosi mch as the site of the hTaUvity smd the V[i^n*j ^tJ[t 
Grotto in Bedikheari—Tfithoiit having hb frith shoketL 
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all iheiT gold. If his main object was to jopleiitsh the imperiul 
he was probably doing ills best as well to discourage tlie veneration of the 
old gods. Towajd the end of his reign, when be was In firm control, he 
possibly prohibited the celebration of sacrificeSp as a law issued by his son 
Constantius implies, fn any case* Coastantius decreed that *super^tioii 
shall cease and the madness of sacrifice slmll be abolishet!^“ under penalty 
of death. Superstition did not cease, in spite of tepeated decreesj but 
paganism was sufficiently undermined by the wcitIc of Coustanbine and 
his ChrlstiEin-educated soii$ in their rule of half u oenhuys Julian the 
Apostate could not undo thdr work in his brief reign of dghteen months. 
Thefeaftcr persecution of pagans became more rigorous and sj^stematic 
than any that Christians had ever suffered from, esc^t briefly under 
Diocletian. 

Tlie spiritual cause of Christianity^ was not aided compcuably* A host 
of pagans, especially in high places, became cemverfe merely out of 
expediency; even Bishop Eusebius saw through tlie hypocrisy of many 
who flattered the gullible emperor by adoptiug Ills God. Enforced con¬ 
version did still less to regeoerate the pagan world. Constantine himself 
was embamissefl when he exempted the clergs* from the costly service oa 
towTi councils, for so many wealthy naen swarmed jutc* holy order:? tliat it 
became impossible to fill the councils* and necessary to restrict the num¬ 
ber and qualifications of the ordained. Even so, the Cluirch triumphant 
grew ^vorldticr. Constantines charaetcriGtic w^ay of promoting his success 
religion was by increasing its material wealth and political pawer^ A 
bishopric became a means to n princely life; the higher clergy felt at ease 
in an Earthly City that was a$ corrupl as ever. One by-ptoduet of Con- 
stantine^s donation was the rapid growth of mnnasticism imd extreme 
forms of asceticLsm^ as the purer spirits fled to cell, desert, or pillar- 
IVonderful irony of history!* wrote Theodore Zahn. "So long as the 
world was honestly heathen tlie earnest Ciulstian could live in it, Tlie 
practice of other-wtirldliness was then all-too-possible in the world. But 
in Constantjne 5 N^v Jcmssilem, this kingdom of God so happily realized 
upon earth, the real Christian was not at home." 

Aidonl Christians suffered in other ways that were to grow much 
more painful. Withiii a year after the conversion of Const an tine, bishops 
forced on him their c?cmtrovcrsy with the Donatists. Zealots rejeoting the 
ministry of bishops who bad been backsliders during the persecution by 
Diocletian, the Donatists insisted that sacraments cmild be administered 
only by spiritual leadei^ who were in fact superior to their floek^ thdr 
principle was lofty but fatal to the aulhority of bishops and the efficacy 
ol sacrameuts. Constantine duly ruled against them, and when they cou- 
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tinued to defy his decrees, ordered the shutting down of their churches 
and imprisomnent of their leaders. Thus began the persecudon of Chris¬ 
tians by a Cliristian state. Constantino wearied of it, but under the con¬ 
stant goading of Idgh chnrcIitneD tds successors grew accustoTued to it- 
By the end of the century Theodosius the Greats the last emperor to rule 
over a politically united empire, deprived heretics of civtl rights ■ for the 
first timer in history^ literal orthotloi:y became a requirement of eltizen- 
sliip* In the following century Pope Leo the Great endorsed the death 
penalty for erroneous opuuons. For the next twelve hundred years Cbris- 
ttans su&red a more savage persf^uboii by fellow Christians tiian tliey 
had e^-er sufiered from pagans, producing unnumbered millions of un¬ 
sung martyrs. 

Involved In this persecudDn was a fundamental problem^ of the rela¬ 
tion of Church and State, that was also io plague ClirisHanity ever after- 
The bishops had appealed to the authority of Constantine to settle the 
Donatist controversy, and though he ignorant of the particular issue 
at s^ake, he saw nolhiiig strange in their appeal. He was head of a State 
m which religion had always been a department, the protection of the 
gods being essential to its welfare- the only novelty was that the new 
State God wotdd not tolerate other gods^ and had como to demand nicety 
Ln opinions about lus divine rtature. Constantine was properly concerned 
about any cUssension that might displease Cod ami reOect on himself. 
And presently he was faced by the much more serious controversy over 
Arianifiin. Arius preached the common-sense^ scriphirally sound, but 
theologicany unsatisfying view that the Son wa^ lesser than the Father 
who irent him. To settle this issue, Constantine took the momentous rtep 
of summoning a lopresentative congr^s of bishops from all over the em¬ 
pire—the First Eciunenical Council, which met at Nieaca In the year 3Sr5, 
!f it was not strictly representative, since only a few Westerners bothered 
to partidpcite In discusskms of a theological subtlety they wm not yet 
much rntcfested In, more than three hundred bishops gatherecL including 
the most eminent scholars fif the East, to give it a sufficient!v ecumenical 
flavor. Constantine lunxself presided over the Council, arrayed in purple 
and gold, and played a decisive role in its pinceedings. In the interests of 
the unity that seemed nlhimportant to God and his own welfare, he 
forced through an agreement on a creed decLiring that Jesus was 'of one 
essence with the Fath<T,"’ and anathematizing all who declared oiherwfee. 

Constantine stated proudly the lofty theory embod/ed in the Council 
of Nicaea: “The decision of three hundred bishops mu^t be considered no 
other than the fndgment of Cod, especlallv since the Holy Spirit, dwelh 
log in the minds of so many men of such character, brought to light the 
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Divine will * The actuality was rather different Wlml the CoimeiJ hud 
nrujst dearly brought to light was not the Divine will but the mU of 
Constantine and ceitiiLn o£ tiie bishops- many other bishops (indudiDg 
Eusebins) signed only under duress, retnainlng Aiians at hearty and the 
aftermath, to tlie anger and dismiiy of the emperor^ was more violent dis¬ 
unity. It took almost a century of ecclesiastical brawl and intrigue before 
Arianism wui ffnally condenmed- By this time other heresies had sprung 
up, to provoke still more furious and often indecent controversy. In the 
next centuries six more Eoimenical Councik were to meel; all in the 
East: at Chalcedon. at Ephesus, again a| Chalcedon^ twice at Con¬ 
stantinople, and finally again et Nicnea,* Their dedsiDns were remarkable. 
Archbishop Benson observed ^ for being ahnost uniformly ^uncharitable, 
unscriptural, uncathohc, and unanimous.^ Each anathematized more mil- 
lioiis of Christians. 

Now Constantine cannot be blamed for this disunity, which miirked 
Christianity from the outset. It was bound to grow with the development 
of theology* more especially with the need of reinterpretation as the 
Second Coming failed to materialize, Tt was further intensified by tlie rise 
of an authoritarian Church, whicli in order to protect simple believers» or 
to stoengtben its authorityp fdt the need of Insisting on absolute right and 
\vTong In all matters of dngma, and also on a very literal kind of trutl)— 
rejecting, for example, Origen's idea tiiat the ^svrath of Cod" was merely 
symbolical, like his Titmd.* In every controversy differences were aggra¬ 
vated by the earnestness of both sides, suad by the impCKSsibility of draw¬ 
ing a line between earnestness and spiritual pride -or sclf-righteimsness; 
after Clement and Origen^ who still hud the speculative spirit of the 
Greeks, few of the greater theologians and bishops seem to liave con¬ 
sidered seriously the possibliity that they might be mistaken. Chrisdanity 
might have harbored peaceable differences of opinion had it not become 
the Imperial religion, hut witli the power it got from Constantine schism 
bec:ame virtually inevitable. We owe some pity to the unhappy emperor, 
to whom unity meant so much- '’Give me back peaceful uJglits and days 
without care," he wrote the leaders in die .Arlan cxnatroveixy* ^that 1 too 
may keep some pleasure in the pure light and the |oy of a tranquil life 
henceforth"’; but he was rarely to know such pleasure. Hb later fettefTs 
express his exasperation and dread as, m spite of all his efforts, the 
bishops refused to live in peace, doing ^nothing but what tends to strife 
and haired, and to speak plainly^ the destruction of the humatt race,"" 

Yet in these efforts Constantine had asserted the principle of 'Caesaro^ 
papism," the supremacy of the State over llie Church* wliicb would Ije- 

■ See the Appendix, Secdoa G. lor the hmoty ol th£$ dly* 
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come sttn another source of strife and hatred. *I am going to make plain 
to them," he declared of the DonntistSj kind of worship is to be 

offered to the Divinity.** Although be failed either to convince or to quell 
them, he had effectuaTiy claimed the right to settle disputes among 
bishops and to pinish recalcitrant bishops. Wielding the power of au 
Orientid despoh he might in any case have resisted the claims of any 
higher power on earth; hut he cWdently believed in all sinocrity that God 
had by special commission made him at least the equal of the bishnpSi 
given Iiim the governance oF all corllily kings, and that he had no higher 
duty than to "dissipate cm>n" and efiforce '*tnie religion p** *Tou otheirs 
ate Bishops within the Chttrclx,^ he told tliem, “whereas I am divinely 
appointed Bishop-General oubide tJie Church** So be summoned and 
presided over councils of bishops, removed hisliops on his own authority, 
penalized dissenters by his own law^s. 

And the Church bowed to the Peer of the Apostles. Churchmen not 
only were grateful to Cou^tanHne but had need of bis anlhority. As they 
tbemsefves had appealed to it in their difiEcuIUes with the DopLEitists» so 
they acquiesced in his decisions; none openly rebuked him. Rule by the 
emperor was now regarded as the equivalent of monuthekm. Eusebius 
pictured an ideal marriage Isetween the single sovereign and the one true 
Church, while is effect recnguiKfng the sovereign as the mala the 
supreme authority. Dissenters naturally liad doubts about the consumma- 
tios of this marriage, and by the end of Comtantme s rei^ even some 
orthodox ohurchmen showed iigq$ of uneasiness over the secular power. 
In the West they came to resist it, ns Bishop .Ambrose proclaimed Lhai 
^'tbe Emperor is Avitbin the Church, not ovw it** and succeeded in 
humbling the great Theodnsiiis. The bicreaslfig feebleness of the Western 
emperors enabled the bishops of Borne to develop the tradidou of papal 
supremacy, which in the Middle Ages r^ulted rn the fatal struggle be- 
tw^ecu the popes and the Holy Roman emperors. In the East, however, 
the tradition of CaesaiopapLsm esoabl^hed by Constantine held sway to 
the end of the Bj-zaritkie Empire. The Emperor appointed and removed 
patriarchs; only the Emperor could call an Ecumenical CciundL Although 
strong-mijaded patriarchs often resisted particuhir decrees, none success- 
fuUy challenged the boric principle of imperial supremacyp 

Altogether^ historians have good reason to speak of Cbnstanrines work 
as a *latal gift." The ethical and spiritual standards of Christianity were 
loAvered by its triumph as the imperial rellginn. The cousecrarion of the 
State to the service of God meant that God had tn serve the State (as in 
this century he has to be on both sides of bettvecn Christian 

nations), and it was still an unregenerate empire. Yet Constantine*® dona- 
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tion was by no tneam simply fatal He established Clirfstianity in the niek 
of time. By ideoti^ng it with Roman d\'ilj 2 abon, he facilitated the con* 
veision of the German barbarians, who were growing fascinated by the 
splendors of the world they were ovenDnning. He establisited it firmly 
enough to enable it in time to make its mn/or contributions to Western 
civilization. And in the East, more particularly, be bid the foundations of 
the Byzantine Empire. Another of his momentous decisions was the 
foundation of Constantinople: die "New Rome" that was to become the 
heart of the Empire in a fuller sense dian Rome find ever been, or than 
almost any other capita] has beeo, and that for centuries was to remain 
the citadel of Cliristeodom. 

2. tH£ KEW ROME 

Constantinople, wrote the Byzantine historian Procopius, is the city 
%vfaero Europe stretches out to embrace Asia. Re recalls the artificiality 
of this petsistent geographical distinction. R^e the two "continents" ore 
separated only by the Bosphorus, a chfltinel about a mile wide. As today 
one may ferry across the Bosphorus with no sense of entering a difierent 
continent, so throughout history men could cross It without entering a 
different culture. Nevertheless Constantinople was indeed a historic 
guteivay, and a lodestar ferr men who did feel that they came £mm 
different worlds. Historians have described it as by nature the Imperial 
city par exceUence, The people on the rite were slow' to reolbe ihch his¬ 
toric destiny; but tinder Constantine the Great they at last began to. 

A few years before Greek colonists founded the city of Bvzantium, in 
6S7 B.C., other Creeks had founded the citi' of Cluik^on on the Asiatic 
side of the entrance to the Bosphorus. Thej' accordingly became prover¬ 
bial among Creeks for blindness: Byzantium was a far lietter site for both 
defensive and commercial purposes. It lay on a premnntory jutting out 
between the Sea of Marmora and the Golden Rom, which curv^ bat^ 
inland to pmvide a superb harbor; it commanded the entrance to the 
Bosphorus, up and down which went the Black Sea trade. Above all. 
Procopius wrote truly, its glory was the sea, "nobly set about it, w'inding 
its way in, narrowing into straits and expanding into a great open sen." 
Even so, Byzantium did not become a gr«it or hiilliant city. It was almost 
alwaj-s prosperous, through trade and the fish that still teem in ihe 
Bosphorus: it was never a center of art and learning, and contributed no 
nmre to Creek culture than Chatcedon. Its shrewd citizens were perhaps 
05 shotrtsighted os the settlers across the bay. Its history for o thousand 
years gatvc ao hint of the greatness it would know as Constantioople. 

Littie is knows about early Byzantium except that it was an in- 
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separable part of tho Greek wijrld. Legends associated the region with 
JiiSon and the p.4rgonaut5, who reputedly built temples on both the 
European and Asiatic sides of the Bosphorus^ moludiiig an altar to 
Cybele. The dly appears on the historic scene ai£ a ffde polis^ but one that 
was imially under foreign dornJnation—Persian^ Athenian^ and SpOfiati. It 
was vitally iinpoTtant to Athens during the PdopemnesLan War because 
of its coznmaDd of the entrance to the Black Sea, from which Athens got 
rnost of its com, later it achieved some gloiy by its heroic resistance 
when besieged by Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander. During the 
Hellenistic Age it enjoyed a somew^hat inglorious pmsperit)'; other Creek 
cities, led by Rhodes, united against it because of its excessive levies eo 
tht? Black Sea trade—the same reason^ possibly^ why the Homeric Greeks 
find united against Troy. In its prudence it was among the early Greek 
cities to choose the Roman side in the wars with the Seleucids. Under 
Boman rule It throve as usual, without distinciiDn. It w^as Important 
enough to be visited by Apollonius of Tyana and favored by one of his 
miracles, but not to attract St. Paul. At the time of Constantine it was 
still not a major city, ranldng as a local bishopric under the KfetropoUtan 
cd Hmdea, on the Black Sc^l 

Meanw’hilo, howeveri the strategic importance of Byr^ntium had be¬ 
come clearm'. Diiriiig the dvil w'ars of the third centurj' it again put tip 
a vationl resistance when besieged hy Septimius Seveni-s, holding out for 
two years; he ra^cd Its walb to the grounds Later in the century they were 
ro^ed again by anollter emperor. Btit each time they' were soon rebuilt^ the 
last time by Diocletian; the absence of a fortress here had made it easy 
for Gothic pirates; to sad and ravage the coasts. lidnius then made 
the city hb headquarters and European bridgehead in !ils flnnl stniggle 
with Constantine. He held it against a vigorous siege, abandoning it 
only when the fleet that had been supplying him was destroyed in the 
Dardanelles at CallJpolis (Calllpoll)^ Its natural strength must liave 
Influenced Constantine's decision to build his capital here. In 326* at any 
ratcv he ceternDtiially laid the foundation of the western walk and in 330 
solemnly dedicated his new dty, named after hunselT. 

As this was Constantine's most enduring political aeJiles'ement, it has 
inspired further deb;ite over his motives, Jacob Burefchardtp who de¬ 
scribed it as "'the most conscious and purposeful act of his euthe reign," 
also remarked our UDCcrtainty about his "^deepest poUtida! plans." Prob¬ 
ably they were not so deep as they may seem In rebnspeet. Emperors had 
long since been given to livirig away from Rauie, building themsdves 
palaces In some provincial dty; Diocleban had relglled from Nlcomedia. 
ConCemponiries expressed Do wonder over CaiistanHiic''s decfetai- Doubt- 
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lesj vajjtity had somethiDg to do with it, and the for b^ddiog that 

he shared with Hadrlaa and most Roman emperors. It is not certain tttat 
he himself called his city the Tslew Rome+*' At least he did not make it a 
fcmnal rival of Rome or seek to displace the official capitaL 

Yet he did solemnly dedicate it, and gave it a privileged status to go 
with some "eternal name" he also gave it, tfe had something deeper in 
mind than a new residence or a monument to his victories. His own word 
is that he acted ""on the command of God"—received in another of the 
dreams through which divinities were wont to commimicate with the 
ancients. He had started to build his capital at Troyi suggesting some 
pious idea of rebirth or regeneration, Ncfw he made a tresh start, to 
symbolize more positively his ne^v state. Borne was too steeped In ancient 
tradition for such purposes; its churches were lost hx the crowd of 
temples, forums^ baths^ theaters; and according to later Cltostian writcTBi 
even its Christian comirmnity was degenerate.* The New Rome was to be 
a genuinely Clirisdan center Here again Constontirie's intentions were 
obscured by some conventional pagan accessories, such as bis tuples to 
T^che and the Mother of tlie Gods, a colossal statue of ApoUo on which 
he substituted his o^V'n head as the Sun God, and n Neopiatonlst orator 
and magician who participated In the initial dedEcntion. Christran writers 
added an aura of pagan superstition by fables of eagles that helped out 
by carrying measuring tape and bnilding stones from Cholcedon to 
RyzantiiinL Nevertheless the New Route was a Christian dty. No more 
pagan temples were built in it, no more pagan rites pjblidy edebrated 
Its most magnificent buildings were churches—the Holy WisdoiUi. the 
Holy Apostles, the Holy Pt^ce, The legend that Constantine dedicated 
the dty to die Virgin Marj^ fe almost certainly untrue, hut none the less 
appropriate. The Virgin soon became the patron of a city that had 
formerly woribiped Aphrodite and known Cybele since it lutd known of 
Jason, 

At the same tijue* Constantine did not simply break with the classical 
pasL His new capital incorporated a Greek-speaking populace, in an 
ancient Greek land, and he aspired to fimte it a center of HeUenkm^ if 
in somewhat dubious taste. To adorn it^ he looted the cities of Greece and 
Asia Minor of their most famous art b'easurc^; in front of the Churdi of 
the Holy Wisdom ("Saint Sophia*J he heaped up more than four 
hundred statues, Gonstantinoplo remained a museum^ whose main streets 

^ St. “wa( shocked Ijy the pwaillng carrupdoir* mcb u the clergy'* habit 

of Itviu^ In liLEiuy with agitpef^s, or ”^fipir[tiial siiters." He wij theii ^ecretEm" to 
I>ama£iu of ttonu, vuho hjid wan hir ocaltcd pMlUon by i struggle m 
rival candidiite that littEOed a boiilica with I3T corpi^ 
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and fanims would daily rmmd Its citizens of their Greek heiitage^ Like¬ 
wise Constaotioe built libraries and stocked them wtli Greek manu¬ 
scripts, to make it a OEotex of lestniing. And bis c^ipftal was to be a real 
Romim dty too* It had seven hills^ like Rome itself. Constantine endowed 
it with a Senate, though of a less dlsllnguisbed grade than tliaC of Home, 
and an elegant Senate House. He induced some Roman aristocrats to 
move to the city^ supposedly by building them facsimiles of their palaces 
and villas at home. From othw dtie* he attraded tW necessary common 
people by free bread and circuses, distributing 80.000 loaves a day. To 
the end the official title of the city remamed the Borne whicb Is 

Constantmople.^ 

Hence Constantiue inaugurated the cosmopolitan city of the future; a 
ci\y populated largely by assorted Asfadcs who alike profe$sed ChriS' 
tjanity, spoke GreeK and called themselves HomajL If cue may doubt 
that he Foresaw its future, at least he chejse its site wisely for botli Im¬ 
mediate and long-range purposes- Other sites that he apparently con¬ 
templated—his birthplace Nish in Serbia, Sardica f modem SoGu), and 
Thessdonlta—were too remote from the wealtliy East and the cdticfll 
Eastern frontier; other great Eastern cities, such as Alexandria and 
Antioch, were too remote from the critical Danube frontier, or too great 
or Orientai to become really nesv foundations; Dloc!eHau*s Nicomedia 
was a natural provindal city, off the main military and oommerctal liigh- 
ways. Constantinople was a naturid stronghold at the CTOSnsroads. It could 
draw re.adilv on the w'ealth and culture of ihe East, especially .Asia Minot, 
and also on the mm power of the Balkans, from which the empire had 
been recruiting its sturdiest soldiers and generals. Including Dlocletiari 
and Constantine himsell. It vindicated his choice by a rapid growth. In 
the nest century it had a population greater than Rome's, rising to a mil¬ 
lion, Early In this century {41.1) were built thefamotis wnlk that held the 
city until its fall to the Turk^ in 1453. 

The West suffered from Constantine's momentous decisifm. Deprived 
of the wealth and man power that supported Constantinople; its em¬ 
perors succumbed more quickly to the growing pressure of the bar* 
barians. Tlie East suffered too, apart from the 1fj$s of many of its art 
treasure^. It had to pay for the prodl^itlity of Constantine, w'ho spared 
DO costs in building his capital, and then it had to feed the capital. Later 
it suffered from the religious domination of Constantinople* Unlike Borne; 
however, the new capital svas not a parasitic city. It prrrmnitcd trade and 
indusby, became the commercial, artistic, and religious as well as political 
center of the empire. It kept vigoToiis enough tn hold off invading hortles 
of Huns, Avar?, Pmians, Bulgars, Rmsians* Above all^ it with^twd the 
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all-conquering Arabs tti the great siege of 717-lE The New Roitie 
founded by CoastantLoep a Chdsban citadel for a thousaiKi ycai^^ was 
never betrayed or siurendeied to foreign enemies tintil it was taken by 
the barbarip^ns i>f the Fourth Crusade in IZfNL 

a. TICE rt^StON OF EAST ANI> W^EST 

Although the Bj'zantine EImpire is conventionally dated from the 
foundation of Constantinople, its beginning is not much clearer to bIS' 
torians ttian It was to Comtuntine. Nobody consdoiisly phtnned or 
created it. Some historians date its beginning from the end of the fourth 
century^ when Theodosius divided tl^e Roman Empire and made the final 
separation of East and West; otherr from the reign of Jtistinian the Great 
^ 527-63), when the empire achieved its characteristic art and arebRec- 
tuie^ stiU others from the beginning of the eighth century, when a new 
sUrt was made under Leo HI ofler the successful defense of Constan¬ 
tinople against the Arabs. Any selection is to some esttent arbitrary^ ^inoe 
the Bs^antine Empire was a contiimatiEm and gtadua] trausfnrmatioii of 
the Eostero Roman Empire, Essentially it was a ChrL'sIlaTi state that main- 
tamed Cre^k and Roman traditions but also became more Oiientalizedt 
developing a profoundly conservative but distinctive culture. The founds 
ing of ConstEintinoplc may still be regarded as the decisive event initiating 
this pTOcss, In any ease, the important thing Is to keep an eye on the 
process^ to moke out what was conserved and what changed or creatfid. 

In The Uses af the Past f began with the question forced by the 
mysterious vitality of the Byzantine Empire. ’^Vhat kept it going for a 
thousand years after the fall of Rome? T can still find no definite amwer^p 
or at least none really satisfying to tlie moralist^ the pliilosopher, or the 
scientist. Perhaps the best explanation is simply that the eastern half of 
the Homan Empire was older and richer than the wstem half, having a 
more highly dev'eloped economy and a more deeply rooted culture. 
Oiherwise it apparently had as good reason to fall as Rome did* and often 
enough was on the verge of fall; to. its periodic crises it was saved by the 
unpredictable emergracie of great emperors, or more particularly by its 
possession of the terrible secret weapon nf “Creek fire*—a Milgax matter 
of tecbimlogy that may have been more decisive than its whole Greek 
heritage. One reason why it bos $o often been disparaged by Western 
bistorianSp when not simply ignored, is limt its ups and downs obey none 
of the fashionable laws and fit into none of the faitdonable patterns of 
history, such as those of Mars, Spengler, and Toynbee. It has been most 
conspicuously Ignored bv manv who have erplalned why Rome fell— 
usually why its foil was "inevitable*—for their tbeorfes wmdd logicslly 
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require tlie fall of B^^antium too. C. N. Codiranep fvt example, ar^ed 
that the fatal error of Constantiiie and Theodosius was their effort to 
bend Chnstiiinity to the service of a dccaderil; Boman Stale; it was im¬ 
possible to reconcile the claims of Classicism and Christianity, hence 
'inevilable that HoiTOTnffiESji despite her pretension to elemity^ shordd 
perish from the earth'^j and he neglects to mcnticin that ailhough the 
Bjmntine Empire persisted in tills fatal em>T. it suecessfully defied the 
inevitable hn another millennium. 

in my pevious study I akn sought con-wientlonsly to do justice to an 
empire that is naturally unattractive to Westerners, especially those de¬ 
voted to the Greek ideal of the life of reason, In freedom; and on this 
score I have ever since felt uneasy. It is still unattraettve, finally. I do not 
believe that we can really admire its basic institutions. Only a romantic 
like Yeats can see in It an ideal imitj', and only through ignorance of its 
history. Yet it has suffered from tlie cultural pe|udice of the West, and It 
deserves better than a merely professional sympathy. Following Gibbon, 
European historian^ generjjly represented its hiiloiy as a prolonge<l de¬ 
cadence, giving currency to the vague popular notion of an empire full of 
Greek scholars, but rotten and corrupt. In ihts centurj' historians have 
treated it with increasing respect." Its story has more intrinsic dignity, 
and more historic importance, than lovers of freedom are disposed to 
Tecogni». 

Fmm the ouEset the Byzantine Empire had a consciousness of a high 
missicTn, primarily religious but also cultural, as the defender of civili¬ 
zation; and this gives its drama something of the quality of high tragedy. 
It was never an easy mission^ nnr a mere excuse for imperialism. The 
almost incessant wars fought by the emperors were often aggr^ive but 
more often defensive or TetaUatoiy^ and in either case they were usually 
fought against forces superior In numbers. War was a grim, <wefully 
studied business in which valor was properly honored, but without the 

* Aiiicm^ the best midiet far ll» E^araJ fefldcr—crLtld^ bm ^ympalbetic studia— 
are by Steven Buncinun and n collection df esuys 

edited hy Ntronini H. B^iynec jqnd H. Si. L, B. \fasi. Moir pruvacatjve is jack 
Lindsay's B^z>anHum ini^e* Etsfirpt, n Mnxut inleTpref£itJ<ni iridifbEMl fn Sendee 
t»rHBn£. (Ru^Iojii have natumliv been mueb niorc sympatlietic to the r^vtlizatlon from 
whkrb thcpr trmt directly spranj&J Lindsay maJc«$ the history of the empire re- 
fpectnble hy seeing its essence »< the iransfaniiatjcm of the ancicmt world Enlo die 
feudal worirk which wtfuIiI tlim inevitably eiemte wiiich in (nm rnmt 

end in eonmiimlnn; lie also mona^ to tiacE soc-bdism tn it. Byzantinrn aecotdini^y 
Twpt olive both the fomnrd movemenl of history' and the rebellEoiii dream pf t 
vidid hamieoy.’~ Tn this view Liodsay has some stroiijsre thinfs to say obOLit ByrranHoe 
art dJt ■ ptoduct of the ^'new moyt-form*" md “forms of rev^Flt.” Hut mader^ who can 
dlscoimt bis too tndstfmt th«is, and somctfriici ludlcnnu corolkn^, may find hti 
study iHumniaElnz^ 
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boyish heroics inspired by Western thivalrj^ The most obviously un¬ 
attractive aspects of tile history of the Byzantines—the unsmipuloiis 
diplomacy, the intrigue and treachery, the superstidDii, the frequent 
cnieJty, in general the shockingly un-Chn^t£an beimvior—may be in part 
explained and condoned by the high ten$ion in which they habitually 
lived For the Byzantines not believe that their Now Rome was an 
Eternal City—it would go the way of all earthly things; their Greek an* 
cestois had taught them this sad wisdom, and their Christian prophets 
often reminded them of it. Nevertheless ti^ey carried on, through alter¬ 
nate dark periods and brUliant periods, until the turning point in their 
history—the victory of the Seljuk Turks at ManzikBrt, in 1071, which cost 
them mctst of Asia Minor. Then set in tlie long decline. It was painfully 
slow and long because they still hung on tenaciously, for almost four cen¬ 
turies* until their once great empire was reduced to little more tlian Con¬ 
stantinople and its suburbs^ Their last emperor died heroically in the 
defense of the city, a$ no Foman emperor had in the defense of the 
Etcrua] Ci^, 

Today wo are likely to be struck chiefly by the stubborn^ unenlightened 
oonservatism of the Bjrzantines^ But they abo exempliBed the dignity and 
the value of CDUservatisxa m their defense of a precious heritage. They 
successfully resisted the barbaitcatioii to which the West succumbed; to 
the eod they kept their form. In so doing th^ not only dcft?iided but 
spread dvdlization, directly converting and educating the Slavic peoples, 
indirectly helpiag to dviKze the Arabs, and contributing much to western 
Europe, where throughont the Dark Ages they maintained outposts of 
civilization, as at Ravenna. They made an incalculable contribution 
simply by serving as a bulwark ngainst the Eastern hordes. The West has 
aecn a savior in Charles Martel, who in France turned back a plundering 
expedition of Moors from Spain, on the distant border oi the Moslem 
world It owes much mure to the defenders of Conslantinoplop who 
turned back the main drive of the Arabs, airued at the heart of Christen¬ 
dom. "Under the shelter of that defense of the Eastern gatewayr con^^ 
eluded Norman Baynes, "we^tem Europe could tefasluud it$ own life: It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that the dvilfflitioii of western Europe if 
a by-product of the By-zantine Empire's will to survive.^ 

Even so, this empire was nevir so static as it aspwed to be—ao civiliza¬ 
tion ever can be* until it is reduced to immobite rains. The undent her¬ 
itage that ft was bent on conserving was itself a fluid, unstable amalgam 
of Greek, Homan, and diverse Oriental traditions* In tfio course of its 
development the Oriental elements became most pfominenl, [f only be¬ 
cause the chief influences to which it was subject came from the East* 
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NevCTthdess, the cuid^Uing CimHRoTTiaa tradittm always tctnp€!red 
tfaem^ and gave the Bj'zantinra some right to feel superior to the 'Twir- 
barians"* around them. To illustiate, I shall take up their political 1ffe» 
their religion, and tlieir art and learning—all centered In Comtandnople 

Now We cannot at ^'ery point clearly separate these traditinns, of 
course, and must be wary of simple or simply invidions dbiiuctions. Let 
us first oonsidcTj for instance^ the controversy over Iccmodasm that shoot 
the empire for over a centej'. Beginning with ITT, the savior of 
CniLfbmtinnpIe fmm the Arabs, the Iconndast emperors tried to ban the 
popular worship of images. Historians reguliirly describe them as lenders 
of an Oriental reaction^ who like the Hebroivs and the Mostems w^ere 
outraged by Greet Idolatry. They were in fact of Eastern origin; Leo 
was contemptuously called "the Phrygion." The impassioned resistenco 
they met looks humanistic and indqxindent in spirit. On this vital issue 
the Chrifch was not subservient to the emperors, and it was aided by the 
Romnn Popes, lb theologiaj^s used PLttonic arguments, pointing out that 
images made visible the invisible realities just as Cod himself liad m die 
creation and in the living image of Jesus. In a sense they were defending 
both the value of the material world and tlie digmt>‘ Christian art, 
which had grown out of Creek art. 

Still, the issues w*cre iimbiguem, The “Orientar Iconnolnsts seem mnre 
rational than their opponents, who in effect w'cre also defending Oriental 
pomp and supersbtioD; image worship unquestionably encouraged gross 
iiiotatr>% Tlie motives of the emperors w^ere political as well as religifms, 
and would mnke good sense to patriDtic Creeks and Romans of the old 
school: they were attacking the eicessive wealth and pow'cr of the mones- 
teries, which throve on a superstitious reverence for their icenas and were 
weakening the beleaguered empire by draining off much of its material 
and bumaD resources. The Church was hardly a St. Ceorge in the 
struggle^ the Council of Nieaea that eventually anathematized ai! who 
did not worship images had to reveise a prerious Council in which 34S 
bishops had unaniinousSy pronounced images to be inventiens of the 
DeviL The victory of the Image svorshiper$ was sealed by two women, 
the empresses Irene and Theodora, Irene reivardcd bv canoub^tinn, 
even though she bad become^ empress by dethmning and blmdiitg her 
son, whom slie had carefully brought up in utter dissipation so as to unfit 
him for the throne. Other consequences of the ^-^ctory were as ambiguous. 
It wns fotbwed by a revival of Greek htnxmnism In art and learning; the 
Church became more submissive to ihe thrune, which had made possible 
its triumph; and the theological growth of Byzantium ended^this w'as 
the last major controversy. Humanists who applaud the defeat of 
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fcoDod^imn may db so for iutpious raisons. II meant a richer ajt* but u 
less spiritud religion. 

With this tangle In mind. Jet us look nl the Byzantine State. EssentiJiUy 
it was the Oriental autocracy passed on by Ccnstantine the Great. 

The emperor was an absolute monarch, in complete control of udmj lustra¬ 
tion, legislatioti, finances, the making of war and peace. As the sticcessor 
of ConstantLfu? I>e was “Equal of the Apostles'^^ his court was the "Sacred 
FalueCp his edicts were ^'celestial conunands," his an Dual tastiation was 
the Divine Delegatioii." His majesty and holiness were attested by 
prostration and Oriental pageantry (much of it later borrowed by die 
VaticanHts holiness did not protect him from palace intrigue, con¬ 
spiracy! and assassination—only about a third of the Byzantine emperors 
died in the royal bed—but his suco^ful rival or assassin automatically 
became the elect of God and wore a halo in his portraits. Normally he 
himself chose his successcjr, and would choose to keep the throne in the 
family. Tho history of the Byzautme Empire faUs naturally into the hk ^ 
torv of dynasties. 

After the brilliant but costly age of Justinian,^ the Last of the great 
Romsin-fninded'’ emperors* the empire fn its prime was ruled, appro¬ 
priately^ by three Asiatic dvTiastle^: the Isaurlau, founded by Leo IIIe the 
short-lived Amorian or Phrygian; and tlie so-cabed .Macedonian, founded 
by Basil I, on Aitnenian boro fn Macedonio. The varying fortunes of the 
empire caused some changes in procedure and inspired some emperoi^ 
to introduce adminijitrative and fiscal reforms. One major develnpmeut 
was the growth of a feudal nobility^ whicli was likely to ct)nspire iigainst 
the emperor, and which provided the d>iiastics that ruled the empire in 
its lost ctmturics. But from first to lost the basic structure and theory nf 
the Byzanb'ne State remained the same. Several popular **rievolution$* 
were merely riots agaiRst unpopular or illegitimate emperors. The people 
never tried to change the simeture of their society tn the name of justice 
or freedom; the only real doss struggle was within the ruling class. By¬ 
zantium produced no political theory, Bimdman explains kindly that 
theory^ was not tioeded because it$ caurtitntion worked so welL hut in 
fact this often worked very badly. The most apparent explanation is the 
iinTeasoaed conserv'atisfu that stamped Byzantine culhire as a whole. 

Few Westerners today, I lake it, can admire the Byzantine State or 
regard It as the secret of the vitality of the empire. Those who regard n 
businesslike adminislTalinn as the ultimate fn govemmenE might pay some 
bibute lo an Oriental custom that otherwise seems bEtrbamiis-the esten- 
srve employment of eunuchs m high positions, and deliberaie castradou 
of boys for this purpose* Eunuchs could be entnisted with high respon- 
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nbHities because they cotJd not sire ambitious sons, and by unwritten 
law were debiirTcd horn the throne. They in fact provided Byzantium 
with somo of its ablest generaJt, statesmen, and pahriiirTchs. UnBl toward 
the end they sensed ns a gcno-ally capable administrative dass^ a bulwark 
against the rising feudal nobility, and a means of keeping society fluid- 
Castratton was possibly as good a <juaIification for responsible states¬ 
manship as success tn manufacturing automobiles p 

Most of us must prefer to beUeve, howev^er^ that Byzantium owed more 
to the survival of the forms and ospeciaUy ttse ideals of the Roman State^ 
Jn theory the emperor was always elected by the Senate, the army, and 
the people of Constantinople. Their power was actually nomiiial; almost 
invariably lliey acclaimed whomever the emperor appointed, ur whoever 
siiccessfuTTy deposed him or his son. Nevertheless the forms persisted to 
the? end. and they helped to keq> alive the idea that the people was 
ultimately sovereign^ the emperor the servant of the cormnoowealtfL in 
this Roman tradition the emperors were mostly patriotic* seldom as ir¬ 
responsible and self-lndulgeat as the contemporary caliphs of Baghdad 
They tnew^ moreover, that thek subjects still had some of the in- 
subordinate spirit of the andent Greeks. Wluite\'er the Byzantines 
thought they did not really believe cn the sacredness of their haloed 
emperors. Tlie historian Michael PseHus remarked as a matter of coinse 
that emperors “inherited from Cod supreme power* and in the same 
hreadi noted that none of them were blameless, not even one of his own 
favorites. “Divine soul, for^ve me,“ he added piously as he proceeded 
to detail with manifest pleasure the ungodly behavior of his divinity^ 
Even the common people of ConstantiTtople felt free to revile the em¬ 
peror, or if possible to defy him. 

Another Eoman legacy was the reverencfc for laiv. Tlie power of 
absolute munarchs is always limited to some extent by law and customp 
and Byssantine monorchs in this respoct too were especially conservutive. 
Although officially nbove the law, h^use its source* the>* were somehow 
beneath it ss well; typieaDy they produlmed thek devotion to it, not 
their superiority over it. One of the major achievements of the empire 
w-as the Code of the Emperor Justinian. It was a characteristically con¬ 
servative achievement—a pure digest of the law accumulated over cen^ 
turfes. with no effort at rdnterpretaiiciii, much [ess innovation. It was 
also characteristically anomalous: etcept for a preoceupatiou with serual 
behavior, the law of the Christian state was Roman^ not Christian. But as 
suc3i it retained an aura of sanctity . 

Stin more anomalnus was the religion of ihe B^'zantiDe^. In spite of 
thetr scandolonsty uo-Christian behavior, they were intensely religious— 
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as much so m th^ reckless sriiiDers of medievaj Etirope. ChTistiaiiity 
governed aD thdr major interests otitsido of law, economic life, and 
amusement It provided the inspiration and malter of their art, tie basis 
and frame of their most serious thought Commoners and mtellectuiib 
took a fervent interest in theologyj the proper way of comprebeoding the 
iaccrraprehensible Godhead/ No tj-pe-not even the great soldier—was 
more of a nationaJ idol than the ascetic who lived only fox Cod- Cluis- 
danit}' Wets indeed the deepest smnee of the naidonaJ pride in a racially 
heterogeneous empire, and the most apparent source of its mysterious 
vitality. The Cathedral of Hagia Sophia in Constantrapple, over which 
the Pafrmrcli presided and in whieli the Emperor was crowned and con¬ 
secrated to the service of God* might be culled the soul of Bj-^antium- 

As a State Church, the Holy Orthodox Church could not bo 

purely soulful The Nr?w Rarue of Constantine introduced political com- 
plicatiuiis into the controversies over the Codliead. Its Btsfiop sought 
equal rank wdth the Bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome, who 
claimed pre-eminence because tlidi churches tad traditionally been 
founded by AjKJstIcSi and while Constantinople dreamed up the legend 
that St Andrew had been its founder, and brought his alleged remains 
to town. Its Halms were patently political Tlie Council of Constantinople 
that BnaDy settled tlie Arian controversy cleared the way for si more fata! 
one by decreeing that the New Rome maJeed second only to Rome. After 
the fall of Rome a patriarch of Constantinople assumed the title of Ecu¬ 
menical Pope Gregory the Great protested indignantly that no see had 
lurisdiclion ovts" another, all were equal under God, but later popes wwe 
lew modest. There ensued a prolonged, unseemly struggle, exasperated 
by ambition as weU as fer^^enl dlfiercnce over minute distinctions, which 
in the ele^^th century culrmimted in the Bnal separation of the Roman 
Catholic and Holy Orthodox churches^ The afficial cause of the break was 
disagreement over the filioque—a matter of creed that probably not one 
out of a diousand Catholics today would be able to define-* Meanwhile 
Eastern Christendom had itself suflered from the pretensions of the New 
Rome. The fifth-centunp^ church historian Socrates observed that the 

•"St Grtt^^ory of is cmir witness: nw^rm fl^'OTwhere Ulkins of in- 

compit!LEaifb!«? oLatte^ in JtrteK squiutis, mathd plocef, crosaraiidi. UTimi 

1 ask how many Mppera I must pav. tkoy liith minute distinctiom Oo the Bom 
and the Unborn. If I aak tht pri&e of breacb Ttn tnld the Fnther** gpjater tiun iho 
S™. I call to ask tilt servant If iny batiiV teady* Bod bt cepUpf thirt the Son 
created frant Nothki^/ 

* Th^ U^nc is ^etiitr tiie Roly Choat [mmeds hom the Fjitbftf ot ftnm both the 
Father wad the Son. The Orthodox Onirclr bdd for the former viow, sticking by 
Scripture and tin? oldc^ Qwdj. The Boman Church preferred to depart from Scrip- 
Utft* tile aalce of the logic td the Trinity, 
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^Ltrodb^ef {iispiT«*d by the Aiian contioversy^ such as the scourging, hum- 
big, and ravishing of virgins^ "were committed in all the dbes of the 
East, but especially at E\'zan.tiuirL** Imperial persecution of the Nestanans 
and Monophysites so cfiecitually alienated Syria and Egjpt diat these 
provincses succumbed to the Aratjs with hardly a struggle, and were lost 
to Christendom forever* 

The Byzantine Qiiirch also dlspbyed some ooneem for sfwiai security^ 
supporting diaritable institntioiis to an eirtent that the pagan \^'or!d never 
biuL It produced one saint, John Qirysostom of Antioch, who was an in^ 
cipicnt social reformer; be spoke out eloquently against tlie e^trenies of 
ivealtJi and poverty, even calling for the abolition of slavery. But a State 
Churth fa unlikely to endorse such radicalfam. In Byzantimn it comforted 
tlie poor chiefly by a lavish provfafon of mystery and miracle, above all 
bj* the "Mystery of mysteries, the Sacrifice aberve oil other sacriBccs*—the 
ResiuTcction. On Easter these wonJs were repeated one thousand rimes. 
For daily purposes^ m special emeigencies^ the Churcli provided in^ 
numerable saints and holy relics. Among the most popular shrines in 
Coiistaiitinople wa^ that of Sl Artemius^ who specialized in curing semia] 
eompbiints. The dty accumulated a prodigious quantity of relics^ be¬ 
ginning with a!! the rehes of the Passlou foumd by the sainted Helena, 
and then featuring holy corpses^ from SamueL Isaiah, and Daniel to Mary 
Magdalene. Timothy* and Luke. Even .Apollonius of Tyana was called 
upon for a coatriburion. Althongh he hud died about tliree centuries 
earlier, the great wnndcr-worker of antiquity show'ed up for the founda¬ 
tion of Comtanrinrtplep and in the Column of Constoirine (under which 
were kept the baves of Jesus" miracle) buried a list of all the emperors 
to came. 

Sympathetic hfatorians describe this supers ritioti as a generous con¬ 
cession to the masses by a Church whose special virtue it was to keep 
dose to the people and their State. It fa perhaps fairer to say simply that 
popular religion has always involved such Indignities, Vfaitors to Rome 
today may contemplate manv products of a similar pbtv'. (Among its 
wonders is anotbiTT finding of Helenas, tlie stairs of Pilate's palace, made 
holy by the blood of Christ; women still dimb ft on their knees, praviog 
for indulgence-earning the romission of a hundred days* punishment in 
Purgaton’ for each step.} And the miraculous presence of Apollonius in 
Constantinople was fitting, 3$ a reminder that much of tlie ^perstition 
^vas a Creek legacy. The tub of saints and martyrs replaced the cu!t$ nf 
the gods and heroes, some of whom—such as Bacchus and Hippcilytus— 
were themselves canonized. ITie Virgin Mary, hdoved patroness of Con- 
$taptinaple, replaced ihe Mother Goddess^ to save the city bv many a 
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miiiicle. The Mother Coddes$ also merged sfomehow with the Holjr 
Wisdom, which therefore became another person, ^Saint*^ Sophia, 

On the other hancL the Byzantine Church rotaiaed the Greek Intellect 
tual tradition as W'elL Most of tho early Christian theologians cume from 
the East, imd ah the basic dogmas of orthodox Christianity' were ham¬ 
mered out in coimolls there. Even Anatolia helped by' ct>ntributing iho 
Cappadocian FatberSj St, Basil and the Gregories of Naziauzns and 
Nyssa^ If the doctrines that emerged from the great controversies were 
not notable for Greek elurity^ and indeed made the Godhead ever more 
incompreliensible. they- at least followed out the logic nf die Trinity, and 
at worst resulted from reason run wiJd, Moreover, something of Greek 
tolerance and freedom of thought survived the rigorous orthodoxy of 
tile Holy Orthodox Church, fl left room feer speculation on Important 
matters, such a$ the existence of Purgatory; it was lenient with intellco 
trials wlici dabbled in dangerous mqiiirk^ so long as they professed 
Christianity; it permitted One of its bishops to write a poem asking Christ 
to include the noble Plato and Plutarch among the Christians. Its 
patriarchs were never so arrogant as to claim iafnlUbility, or so inhuman 
as tn set irp an Inquisition- 

It was un-Greek, lio^vever^ M its dioraclcristlciilly fijrantlne con- 
servatism, TTie Holy Orthodox Church was strictly more orthodox than 
the Roman Catholic Chmek whose theological development carried it 
ev'er farther from Scripture. Its own development ended with the seven 
Ecumenical CoimeiU; today It still stands esseuliatty where it did in the 
eiglith century. And its essence looks more Oriental than Greek* Its main 
appeal was not to reason but to the 'My^erv' of mysteries * through a 
sensTiotis lituigy. Its main concern w&s not the good life on eariii but dte 
life to come. It dhccamtenanced the old pagan ]oy in life. WTule accu* 
milk ting mote material than sfprrituci] weaitK out of the sweat and 
superstition of the poor, it idohz^ the type of the monk., the Tiermit, the 
ascetic sainL in particular the stylite who passed his life in squalor on tlie 
top of a column. The pervasive odor of sanctity In Byzantium Helps to 
explam the pervasive comiption and crime in the degraded natural world 
occupied by the transitory and despised flesh, Tims the routine punish- 
ment of mutilatfon—the countless noses cut o£F and eyes pul out on every 
page of Byzantine history—vvas fustified by tlie iniunction of Christ to 
pludc oul the offending eyes and cut off the offending limhs- 

At best, the otherworldliness of Orthodox Clrrishanity w^as my'sticaj. 
Among its most popular and influential authors >vas Dionysius the Are- 
opflgite^ who endeavored to combine Christian frith with Neoplatonism, 
Later mystics proWded some oases nj the long arid stretches of Eastern 
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theology. But at best this Church 1ms litde to say to modems £n search of 
a soul. They might learn much from the philosophy and religioii of Indio, 
as somo have. It is difficult to imogiDe anyone but a scholar t\imiog to 
the saints and theologians of Bramtitnn. 

Its art, however, is a very different matter. If art is not dearly a reliable 
index to the quality or the health of a society, the art of th* Byzantines 
was unquestionably their mafor creative acbieveiiieut. and at its best a 
glorious statement nf their rdigiotis faitli, their Imng Ideal It accordingly 
reflected the basic anomaUes of their culture. It was pre-emmentty on 
otherworldly art, representing the siipramundane world radier than the 
natural world of appearances, appealing to tlie “inner eye*; and it was an 
ultras ensuous, wtsrldly art, directed from CoEistantfriople a'i a means of 
mass propaganda, representing the imperial idea] in its predilection for 
the costliest, most daaszhng materials. But diat it too strikes Westerners 
as more Orimtal than Greek is no reason for dLsparagement, Clasaical art 
was umnfstakably played out by the time of Constanltnc the Great A 
fresh impulse was imperative, and it came from the East Scholar^ are 
sliB debating its precise origins, wliich they locate variously in Armenia, 
Syria, Persia, Mesopotamiap Egypt, and even Turkestan; so it would 
seem likely that aU tlicse lands contributed something. At the same tirae, 
classical art remained a vital influence, periodicalty revived. Christianity 
continued to provide the major inspiration and content. All in all, B)'7.an- 
tiiie art is the shining etample of the fusion that characterizes Byzantine 
civilization, 

la architecture, Rome continued to provide the models for secular 
buildmgs^ such as baths and palaces. The major Innovation of Bj'zarttiiim 
was Its church* Early Christians had adopted (ha sLmpIa tectangular 
basilica with aisles di^-lded by erdumns—a classical, Junctionally sound 
type of stnichirc, but limited in possibilities of dcrv^elopmeal. They bad 
ako experrmented with roimd buildings, of which ffadrfan*s Pantheon 
was a classical example. Byzantine arcbitecta created a landmark in the 
hisloiy of architecture by* mastering the problem of setting a dome over 
a square^ by means of pendentives. Their greatest triumph was the 
cathedral of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople f better koottm or misknowu 
as ^ainr Sophia), completed by the Emperor Justinian In a-d. 537.® The 
remarkable architectural enterprise of rhis snpposcdlv decadent society 
b emphasized b>' different types of churches, also still standing, that w'ere 

•ToynbceV pniwdjiioftd lelieFne reqdr^ (hi- af Jiistialmi to be a late phase 
in A ciyiiig **iiidvmat Stan?,” ^^hlcli bv deftnittm mu do uothlnf; creative; ia 

In? dewfbes ffagJn Sfiphift af a “new’-funclcd^ ftiork. expressing the dis^t of its 
hivildinr dead and lOttinie: poat.** BiU If fi vnlikftly thiit he vtlll mlu ibe 

rrpdfttlw af ihb (uperb mornimen t^ or tlul he renily w^mts to. 
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built LEI Cgtks^tiaDple about the same time. The vast dome of Hagia 
Sopliia crowm a s^juare interior in which colonnades preserve something 
of the effect of the early baiilica. lu the church of St Erene two domes 
are set end to end on a TecUuigular basilica, while in the church of Soink 
Sergius and Bacclms^ known as ^'Littlo Hagia Sophia,*" the dome is set on 
an octagoiL Justinian's once famous catiiedrai of the Holy Apostles (de¬ 
stroyed by the Turks to tttafee way for a mosque) was in the form ul ^ 
crossp with a dome at the crossiug aod one on each of the four anns. It 
was widely copied, most notably by &c builders of St- Mark s in Venice. 

All these buildings were classical in spirit in that their design was bal¬ 
anced and stracluraily adequate; they required no Gothic buttressed. 
They differ from both the ctasdcaJ temple luid tile Gothic cathedral in 
that dieir exterfor is relatively unadorned and imimposing. It was die 
interior that cnjpxjsscd the Byzantines.^® The dome, symbolizing the 
heavens, udded splendor to this inteH(jr> En Hagia Sophia the splendor 
was enhsmeed by columns of poiphjiy and verd anii qim walls of 
polished and varicolored marble slabs, and a profusion of gold-leaf 
mosaic--some four aares of it Set cunningly to rcfiect die sunlight 
streaming in from die dome, tlie mosaic made heavenly the house of God. 
These richly decorated^ gleaming interiors were still myst^ous, as be- 
fitted the mystery- of tlie Maj^s performed in them, but it was the mystery 
of light, not gloom. "You would imaguie,** wrote Procopius of Hagla 
Sophia, "tliat it was not merely Illuminated from without by tlie snn, but 
diat radiance springs abo from wCthin ft** Dai^d Rice has added that like 
all BjTcantine art this cathedral has something indefinite and unrealizable 
about it which sharply distinguishes it from the finite perfection of 
dassiod Greek art: ^it seeks for the infinite"—the infinity of the Cbristiaii 
Cod* Westerners may f^l tliat this seardi h expressed still more elo- 
quendy by tlie soaring Gothic cathedral, but is no denying that 

Byzantine builders did gloriously by theh God. 

Later Byzantine architects never sought to surpass this masterwwk^ or 
to build on so mighty a s<rale, but they clung to the basic design of dome 
over square, They conlenEed themselves with some variations, such es 
higher domes set on tall drums and decorative brickwork on esterlnrs. 

Riihert Vnn Nfcir. wb& hjts fperxil miinv ymn on a itt^y of the *lriictiire 
of Sophia, hna lufomnrd ir>o df n cukous qu.djncatlon. Ait historians hiw 

iniifomitv mfltvclftti at thtt lai^e Ecnkid^mes thouj^t lo buttress the Ereat centnJ 
dmur. wliile scbnloTS ha\v ai^jcd ov« the (Oufoe of thii wondcrfiJ system of 
port. 1| himi (jai tiitjt iJw fettiEdoffl«s appcuirptly do not miiparit anythlu^. Van \lcc 
dlA^ivifrod that their shells ■» only one of two brftlcf thick—not so thiiA as llw 
octtlral dome, whose thrufC lbe>' were foppcisedly dosigoed la cfmnteT. Tbmr ptirpore 
Sijettis to have bmi ptinmiily oesthetTc. 
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Their smaller chiitdies seem mnre elasstcal in their appeal to the outer 
eye, as well as in their grace and lightness. (A lovely example In Ccm- 
standnople is the Church of the Virgin Pammakaristos.) The trend to¬ 
ward the naturalistic and humJinlstic was more prtmoxjnoMi howe^'er^ In 
the wall mosaics adorning their interiors. As sculpture declined—a victim, 
one might of the Oneat, which in this region had never taken to 
three'dimensiona! statuary—the Bj’zantines had tuiTEed to the mosaic; 
and tills was their most distinctive eontributioTi att. 

Since the Icouocksb destroyed the early mosaic paintings tn Con¬ 
stantinople, one must go to Ravenna to appreciate the evolution of the 
Bv’zantine slj'Se- A mausoleum l>ehind Justinian's Church of San Vitale Is 
covered with late Romiin mosaics, purely decorative and predominantly 
blue and green; In the apse of die ditirch ifeelf is an idealized classical 
figure of Christy resembling a youthful Apolb, But on the side walls, 
against ^ hackgrotind of gold, stand Justinian, liis empress Theodora, and 
their retinues; stiff and solemn figures, all in frnntal attitudes, the women 
arrayed in rich Oriental enstmnes. This mosaic painter was less interested 
in his drawing than in hb color—a daring nse of ct>lor that was to make 
\ibrant thb seemingly static, tdianformiil art. Later artists w^ouid combine 
an intense emotional realism with a more pronnnnccd indifference to the 
world appearances, in ethereal, elotigated, sometimes emadated figures 
tliat inspired the art of E[ Greco; Christ w^onfd become a Semitic figitre, 
bearded, hollow<heekei somber, awesome. The mosaics remained giit- 
tfring symphonies in color, glittcTing the more as artists learned to lake 
fuH advantage of the curved surfaces In apse or domej to achieve ever- 
changing effects by reflected light. 

Because a primary object of the mosaics was to instruct the simple 
worshipers, their position and style were as conventioniilizcd as the ritual 
Mass they iyustrated. In the heavenly dome Christ, tile Fantocrator; 
in the apse iiie Virgin, usually dressed in blue; on the pendentives often 
the four Evangelbis; on tlie lower walls and vaults saints, prophets, and 
haloed empernrs, bter on scenes from the earthly liv® of Chrbt and 
the Virgin. The background for all scenes was goltl. Yet this snered 
propaganda did not become stereotyped. While imperial ComtantlnGple 
set the style, local schools in the proiiinces developed somewliat different 
styles of their own. Within the fixed conventions the typically anonvTncnvi 
artists managed to add some mdividual detail—mw an impressionistic 
kndjcape, nmv a livdy background figure. And m the cimturies fulbwing 
tha defeat of the Iconoclasts the art moved toward an idcid furion of the 
Hellenistic and Scmiticp The mosaics became more hfcUke and took on 
more plasticity, grace, and refinement, reflecting an aim to delight as ivell 
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as to awe or edify. la the beaHtIfu! paad of die Deesis in the south 
guUtuy of Hagii Sophia, for example, the portraits tire so delicately 
shaded that from a short distance they look like paintings; but while less 
intense and austere dma earlier portraits, they are stU] ideali^cdp and 
mre strong in GhrbtiAn fedmg of a gender Tdnd. It is hard to uDderstand 
how so many men in the Western world, until this century, could have 
been blind to so gorgeous an art as this. 

Bys^tinm also produced religious music that Westerners are begiiHiing 
to appreciate. Otherwise, however, its creativity virtually ends with its 
visual arts. Its literature is a sorry contrast. Allhough the empire had 
enough dvihr^ed writers to maintain its piide^ it produced no major wrilcr 
in either poetry or prose. None of its works have entered the stream of 
wwld literature; verj' few have been translated or are read by anyone 
except scholars. Neither did Byscantinm contribute nnjiJiirig of con¬ 
sequence ti> philosophy or science. We are brought up against the 
se^'crely limited range of this clvillzadon, the more marked by contnist 
with the ancient world before it and with the rising Western world. In 
ten centuries it produced no man comparable to Homer, Tliales, 
Aeschylus, Pinto, Euclid, or Archimedes; to Luctetius, Virgik Homeu, 
Cicero, or Marcus Aurelius; to Dante, Aquinas^ Montaigne, Cervantes, 
NewtuTi, Lockew or innumerable others. The best that can be said of it in 
this respect is that it piously presert^cd Its Greek classic®, together vrith 
the skiEs of antiquity, and enjoyed several revivals of learning. 

Early Christians had generally been hostile to pagan ctilhiro> &cept its 
rhetoric. St, Augustine had to struggle with his guilty love of ihe classics. 
In the early centuries of the Byzantine Empire “Hellenism" w'as still a 
term of reproach, a symbol of pagan idolatry- The Emperor Justmian 
issued a kw forhiddlpg anyone "infected with the madness of the unholy 
Hellenes'' to tench any subject, and his clnsiog down of the schools in 
Athens may be said to mark the end of antiquity* By this rime, however, 
the self-called Romans were losing the use of h^tlm As Greek became 
the official knguage of the mongrel empire. Creek Uierature and leamlng 
wer^ the natural core of education. Following the defeat of the Icotio- 
dasb* a humnuistic revival stirred a positive enthusiasm for the classics. 
Later humanists made "Hdlenism* a proud word synonvuiDus with the 
glory of Athensn And aU along rhe Byzanrim^ were at least good Creeks 
in their passion for education, Ignorance was a favorite subject of ridl- 
cuie, learning a means of rising in the w<irl(l 

But on the whole the priceless heritage that the BsT^tincs became 
proud of was of doubtful value to them. It was a positive hindrance to 
the growth of a vital literature. The cbssic^ Greek that they so carefully 
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learnedl iiod had to use if tiiey made my pretoisiotu to learning or 
culture^ was not tlidr spoten vernaeular; no Dante nr Cliancer rose lo 
make their living language a Utemry one. At best they never understood 
their heritage well enough to appreciate the saying that the only way to 
imitate the Creeks h never to imitate them, since they imitated no 
one. What the Bysiantiiies acquired was not the trad I Hon of Ionia and 
Peridean Athens, but the academio tradition of the Ftdlenistic Age. What 
liberties thej' took with it were mostly utifortunatCp as in their fondness 
for abridging and amending, or their perfection of an abysmal gram' 
matical sdsiee they called schedographj% Tliey were not stiinuLited by 
it to fresh adventures in thfslight. Few caught anything of the essential 
Creek spirit of free critical inquiry. 

In the last days of the empire, as we shall sec later, there were stirrings 
of a gonulna renaissance. Meanwhile we might let their own historians 
speak the last word about B)i;anliiJTn in its prime. Their interest In history 
was part of their Creek Iegac)^ From Ehfsoopius to Anna Comnena, the 
first woman historian and still perhaps the greatest, therr secular his¬ 
torians wesre about their most notable ^vriters. All prided themselves on 
telling tnjtbr and they told even more ilion they knew. 

Procopins* the greatest of them, h the most damagfni? witness, A. con- 
temporary of the Emperor Justinian, he wrote an objective account of 
the age in hi^ Wats^ cmsdously modded on Hemdotus and Thncydidis, 
and a panegyric in his BwfHfngs; but he also left Ins fffafory^ a 

work of extraordinajy virulence in whicii Justiniati and the empress Tlieo- 
dura are presented as lllcndly "devils incarnate/' bent on destroying the 
hunmn race. How much factual truth it contains Is Impossible to say. 
What it reveals most plainly is a pathplogical hatred in Ptoonpius himselfp 
and indirectly the bhgbl of despotism, in an age when some men still had 
some memmies of freedom of thought but were denied Qie right of open 
criticism^ So Procopius had dutifully prostrated himself before the rnyal 
couple who styled themselves “our divine and pious despots," while his 
grievances festered Into impotent rage; and so Justinian earned this 
epitaph from the one distinguished writer of has time. Unconsciously 
Procopius also wrote the epitaph of Bj'zantium, His chief complaint was 
of the radical "mnovations^ of Justinian, who except for his lasted In 
architecture was an ultiaconserv^ative. 

A much fairer witness is Michael Pselhis of the eleventh century* 
whose Chronoffrephifl records the history of this century, PscUus ivas not 
(inly a scholar but a philosopher, courtier, politician* diplomat—Byzantine 
man of the world, Aj such he was Uvdy, shrewd, and sciphisticatcd 
enough to be congenial to modems. He £ilso ercmplifics an attractive 
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detnocratio quality of Bj’zazitine life. Be was no aristocrat but a bour¬ 
geois, whose mother had made sacrifices to get him a good education, and 
who by his ox-m abilities rose to bo the adviser of emperors. There is a 
portrait of one etoperor Ustening to a leeture by bira. 

His aim in the ChronagmphiAj FseHiis insisted* was to be neither a 
eulogist nor a seandalmonger but a strictly truthful historian. Although 
he insisted too much, he xvas generally [nqulsitive and critical, at least 
until he approached Ids own day artd his imperial patrons. He could even 
be fair to an emporot he described as "'entirely void of Helleiiic culture” 
—the culture be himself had no fidse modesty about He had a more acute 
Insight into character than most indent histodans^ w1m> like cksstcal 
writers in general had little conception of groxftih, change, or basic ia- 
oonsistency; Psellus took for granted the Irrelevaudes and Incou^uities 
of human behavior. He had some insight as well into his own time of 
troubles* Writing shortly after die victory of the Seljuks at Mauzikert, be 
codd hardly be expected to realize the fatefuhn^s of this event, but he 
did see that the main trouble xvas not simply "these wild uncKpected in¬ 
roads* of barbar ians . It was internal corruption. 

Psellu.^ expe^es more dearly than he knew, howevf^* the basic 
anomalies of the Byzantine State, While remarking more than once that 
emperors derived their power from God, he observes that ^‘really, of 
course, th&Sr power msts on three factors: the people, the Senate* and the 
army/ The Senate he describes as a gong of “rascally vagabonds of the 
marker who had been elevated by oompliont emperors. After a vivid, 
sympadictic account of a popular revolution, as the dty spontaneously 
nose against a tyrannica] usurper and set on the throne the Empress 
Theodoraj ho notes casually the ironic sequel: she w^as quite unfit to 
rule. So was her sister^ the Empress Zoe: an aging virgin who ascended 
the throne to run through tfar«? husbands, and whewn be describes iia 
absolutely ignorant of public affairs.^ {She is immortalized in a mosaic 
adorning Hagia Sophia,) Psellus dwells with relish on her various oddities 
but without remarking another odditj-', that a great empire should be 
conteut to be ruled by such as these through accidents of birth- Ho men- 
tiom dtsapprovCugly but calmly the quirlu of anotlier divine emperor, 
who punished the Romans wholesale by blindiag them on the spoh and 
then w'as apt to he “terribly downcast at what he had done," 

As unwittingly P^elfus erpo$es the anomalies of Byrantine piety. 
Devoted to Greek philosophy, and admittedly fascinated by the forbidden 
subject of astrology, he declarer with manifest sincerity that Christian 
theology^ is the base and cro\x*n of his thought; it was “bo scientific rea^ 
son but “some divine force'^ that made him give up bis belief in astrology* 
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He seems touched hy the piety of the Empress who had made a little 
figure of Jem$j by changes of color it answered qgestioiis and made 
prophecies. He knows that Divine Prt>\^dence gcTvems history, which he 
proceeds to explain in terms of human cansaticin. In particular he reveals 
tlie otherworldliness of Bj-zuntium- fils closet friends retired to monas¬ 
teries, many of the characters in his narrative ended their livK tfrere. and 
he himself wa$ nnee tortstired beesmse of the inconstancj" of an emperor 
(the last of Zioe's husbands ). Page after page reflects the profound Byzan¬ 
tine conviction of the vanity of this life. Nothing h clearer—ejicept the 
worldly ambition of Psellus^ his avid desire for all the goods of this life. 
Page ^er page re^'eaU the babihiofly un-Christian beluivior that la the 
mo^t flpparcmt reason why life seemed vain to the Byzantines. A repeated 
example is the solemn oath sworn by emp^ois or their underlings, and 
then hroken, presumably ensuring their eternal damnation—were it not 
for the power of their icom, nr the convenience of the many mnmsteries. 

Since Psollns never mentions the historic breek of the Orthodox Church 
with Rome that occuired in this century* ono must suppose that he did 
not think it worth mentimung. In this insuLirftyr he also gives away the 
limitadons of Byzantine culture- Tliere is no queitinnlng hk ardor for the 
cause of true learning and culture, and apparently he assumed that hk 
readers shared it; his pages are strewn with quotations from Homer, iden¬ 
tified only as "the poet/ But one may wonder what poetry meant to 
Michael Pselhis. He writes tliat literature has two branches—oratory and 
philosophy. \1i'hiJe professing humility before the great orators and 
philosophers of antiquity', he k sufficiently complacent nbout his ability' 
to unite the tivo branches, even though '"many persons have reproadied 
me for this and dislike the way I brighten a philosophic discourse with 
the graceful arts of rhetoric.^ His way may seem less graceful than 
affected, as in the frequent quotation merely for the sake of quotation 
(A$ "the poet"* said, he ""stretched forth his hands to the food that was 
ready-p*') He k proud to state that he drew hk ^smaD measure of wisdom 
from no living fount*—proud because he had opened and cleansed rfie 
smircesp and plumbed their depths; though he adds sadiy that no dty in 
hk time, not even the New Rome, "glories any longer in literary achieve¬ 
ment.'" And the last chapter of his book+ celebrating his own most glorious 
pedagogic nehievement, k by- alt odds the worst. It is a fukome eulogy 
of Michael VII* *a hiunan nature of such di\itiity * that he "far surpasses 
all others that we have ever known hefore/ PscHus, hk tutor and inti¬ 
mate* had trained him to be a philosopher-king. Other historians agree 
that be was among the feeblest, most contemptible of Byzantine cm- 
paors. After he was forced to abdicate, in 1078^ nothing more is heard of 
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Michfid Pselliis. Tile ChTOfwgraphia breaks off abruptly; it was oe^^er 
completecl- 

Even had it been^ PselJus could not be ranked aniong the gnsater his- 
tomns. He lacked not only a great theme but the ability to ban^Ue such a 
theme. Constantly indsting that a historiEiii must be objective and 
"'methodical*' he is forever obtruding himself, digressing, returning, re¬ 
peating With no clear guiding purpose or consistent point of view; al! 
that holds bis book togetlier is the thread of chronology. A shrewd ob¬ 
server and often lively recorder^ he is never profound or masterly. His 
hmitatians beconne more pronounced when he Is set (>eside Herodotus, 
who had nothing like his advantages in learning, and whom be mentions 
only once, disparagingly. He is mudi more insular, displaying no curiosity 
about otlier peoples in East or West; one would never guess from his 
work that in his time eristed the great city of Baghdad, which did glory 
in literary achievemeat, or that Europe was a growing power, whose 
Crusaders would in a few j-CEirs cause further trouble for Bvzanb'uni. He 
h less critical than Herodotus, and less trustworthy* Despite his $aphis- 
tication, he sccrna more iiaive as he perpetually preens Jiimself CfU his 
rhetoric, bis encyclopedic knowledge. Ids true piet}\ his ‘'brilliant reputa¬ 
tion," his indispensable exiunsd to the emperors. He intimated that the 
ii ltrina te cause of the ruinous stale of affairs in By?;antium was “the 
babblers who make a habi t of contradicting all I say " 

The personalitj' that PselJus obtrudes on almost every page is not a 
very attractive one Although loyal to a few close friend's, he seems 
generally uncharitable, calculating, disingenuous; one can never w'holty 
trust his Recount of affoizs in which he himself was involved He shows 
little concern for justice in any broad or deep seitse. With liis devout faith 
went little Christian feeling for Ms fellow men. Likewise Procopius, Aniin 
Gciimciia^ and other Byzatitioe writers who reveal themselves typically 
reveal a more or less unpleasant self. Almost all lend to be cold m? bitter; 
alinisst none have a wann* engaging personality. Even the saints uf 
Byzantiuiq are rarely lovable; most of them bclouged in the caves or on 
the tops of pillars where sc many spent their lives* With a better under¬ 
standing of the Byzantines one may still have to strain to ertend them 
the sympathy they so seldom displayed themselves. There fs much to 
admire in their valorous achievement, much to be grateful for* But it fs 
hard to love them, or even to like them very much^ 

4, THE DEATTi OF THE POUS 

Constantinople! It was long a magic word for European^. For hundreds 
of years this was indeed the city In the ^vorld Its early rivals 
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gave way fts Rome enter^ die Dark Ages^ as Alexaadria and Antioch 
fell to the Aral». Although It liad its ups and downs, its growing trade 
enabled it to recovery wealth ponred in on it from Chlim, the lrHlLe$p 
Persia. Arabia, Eg>pt, Russia, Spain. In the ninth centmy it enlered a 
Golden Age that lasted until its fall to the Fourth Cnisade in 1204. 

Villehardouin^ the chronicler of this Crusade, left the best-known 
description of the city, with its majestic palaces and clinrdies rising be¬ 
hind its great walls and towers. Conhjries before him a Chinese traveler 
reporting on the ^vnodm of "Fu Lin*" had men boned not only its imperial 
buildings, decorated with gold, crystal* K^oiy, and rare woods, but its 
mechanical mar^'cls, such as water-power machise^ that made fountains 
to cool the city in summer, and a human figure of gold that marked the 
hours by striking beUs. In the imp<^al palace envoys frum other lands 
were aw^ed by gnJden Hons that roared and golden birds that sang^ Gold 
was cvery'-vhcTc^and nowliere more dazzling than in the interiors of the 
Incredibly numerous churches and monasteries. For alt its wharv'cs and 
bazaars and workshops, Uie turbulent life of its Hippodrome^ the squalid 
life of its tenements, the luxurious life of its palaces, Constanttpnple re¬ 
mained the "holy ark"" of the B>'zajitine Empire, enclosed by triple walls. 
U was Jcnisaleox Rome, Paris, and New York Tolled into one. 

The provinces, however, naturally suffered from its domiTialiun of the 
national life. A major casualty of the fame of Constantinople wa$ the 
poOs. The old cities had retained sufficient vigor to help the Roman 
Empire survive in the East, and they' long contluued to manifest some 
independence of spirit, especially in religious controversy. At the ''Robber 
Cnuncil"* of Ephesus, for example, the Patriarch of Constafitionple was 
kicked so hard in the belly by another bishop that he died three days 
later. An annual fair at Ephesus im St. John's day tndjcaled that the dries 
were still enterprisLng m commerce as well Some remiiined known for 
their specialties:, as Sardis for its carpets^ Lacpdicea for its linens; and a 
ne^v market was opened up by tlie traffic in holy relics- But the rich civic 
life of the Creco-HonTan Avurld was a fading memory. The cities were tio 
longer providing a good education for their sons* or sufficient opportunity 
for the most gifted* Constantinople was the Mecca for talent and ambi- 
tion. 

The reign of Justinian the Great marked the turning point. Asia Nfinor 
profited by the building enterprises he carried oijt all over the empire, in 
the Roman imperial tradition^ and on a scale tlist makes him perliups 
the greatest boJlder in all history. Ephesiw got Its great Church of St 
John. Tarsus was freed from its fear of recurrent dbostrom floods by the 
diveTsion of its Cydnus River into a new channel constructed outside the 
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city. The isiaiid of Tenedos off Troy Ii^d iU transport business improved 
by the addition of a huge granary. Nlcaea had its palace and baths re- 
storedp and was endowed with new monasteries. Antiochu destroyed by an 
eartiqualcep xvas completely replanned and rcbmlt. Everywhere the <iities 
ware benefited by new construction, rdigious, commercial and recrea¬ 
tional while coTuminwcation between them \vas improved by the build¬ 
ing or repair of roads and bridged. On the surface, Asia Minor was 
regaining its former splendor. 

But the cities paid more tlian their share for these benefits, directly and 
indirectly. A contemporary reports that the tax collectois of Justinian 
were more dreaded than enemy invaders—and the cities could do even 
less about them. Thw had no ccnsrtitutinii, no real rights against the Im* 
periai government. Justinian proclaimed that the emperor alone had the 
right to make and interpret the laws. While municipal liberties brgely 
disappeared under Diocletian and Constantine, some tradition of self- 
government had survived to this tune' dty eounciU were still organizing 
their food supply^ staging games and festi\Tils, and doing odd jobs for 
the irnpcrial government. Under the centralized bureaucracy of Jcistioian 
load government became worse than nominal. Senice on the city council 
was a fearful responsibilltyp enforced by impetral law and entaiUng no 
opportunity for independent action. Freedom of movement—the freedom 
most prized under the Eoman Empire—was virtually gone for good; 
there was no escaping to Constantinople except by official permission, 
for tile capital had to be fed. The freedoms that Pericles had boasted of 
in his Funeral Oration were simply unthinkable. With the reign of 
JastiniiiB the history of the polls, and of the Cr^k os a poUtical animab 
may be said to end. 

No doubt there was more bustle in the cities, and more local ptfde^ 
than we hear of; but the significant thing is that we hear almost nothing. 
Very little is known of Byzantine town life. The departed gloiy' is lUiOfiSt 
i!?vidcnt in western Asia Minor, particularly Ionia. Smyrna remained a 
fairly Important port, though it suffered from the competition of Con¬ 
stantinople. AD the other once great cities—Ephesus, Miletxis, Pergomum, 
Sardis—dwindles] and crumbledL Now and then we hear of an eminent 
son, such as Saint Nicephom^ of Miletus or Mark of EphesnSp a learned 
theologian- Otherwise about the only mention of them in Byzantine 
aunals is of tlieir capture by tlie Arabs, or later by the Seljuks. Their in¬ 
habitants might haw got some comfort from the dictum of St Augustine, 
that tlie poZts was the greatest of heresies and Athens as shameless as 
Nineveh; but one doubts tliat they had a live memory of the days when 
they had been free cities. 
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Asia Minor also transformed by Arab inroads. The nortbem part 
now became the most prosperous and important; among ib still notable 
cities were Nicaca* hallowed by its CoundLs, and Trebizoni the port for 
the northern trade inonte to tie East. The southwest and the western coast 
were exposed to attack by the Arabs. In Cilicia, which ibc Arabs sought 
to hold permancmtiy* they might rebuild or refoitify cities, as they did 
Tarsus. Regions that they were unable to hold they were content to raid 
and ravage, Such groat ports as Alexandria Troas and Side were deserted 
because they suffered so Heavily ftom raids by pirates. In the interior 
other once wealthy cities were gradually deserted for the same reason. 
Tl)e Hellenistic longs, and the Bomans after them, had founded or re- 
founded cides primarily for purposes of trade and with an eye to comfort, 
not defense; now their Inhabltnit^ looked for strongor sites. Landicea 
took to the hm above, in the region of modem Denlzli. Cekenac-Aparnea 
gave way to the nearby fortress towm of ChomiL Colos^ae, which ga%'^e 
way to another one, best symbolp'cs the disendiunting fate of the en¬ 
chanted cities. Once an important Phrj'giem city that had decayed as 
nearby Laodicca prospered, it !isid growm again under the By^iantino Em¬ 
pire a religious center; its great church of the Arcliangel MJehad wm 
famous for t!ie miracles it worked. In time the dty was so completely 
forgotten that St Pauls Epistle to the Colossians was thought to be 
addressed to the Rhodians, because of their Colossus. 

Although the new ^^tronglmlds eventually w^ent the way of aH others 
in history, ^nie had enduring importance and added to the glamnur as 
well as the melanclioly of the historic landscape of Asia Minor. Most 
enduring were the works of die Emperor Justmian, though not under die 
royal name he Vr'a.s so proud of. In the oowse of biiildmg an excellent 
system of roads and fortresses as a defense against Persian invasions, he 
founded a number of Justfnianopoitscs that have dkappeared as such-, 
but he chose routes and riles tliat remain ots the map of Turkey today. 
One Jiirtintanopolis, for example, was some ten milfjs from Pessinus, the 
ancient s^at of Cybele; it has survived as the city of Sivrihisur^ while 
Pessinus disappeared from slglit and memory. On the ^fesop€>tam^an 
frontier JustJuLin rebuiU the dty of Edessa (Urfa), which became not 
only a key Byzantine fortress but a major Christian center; in the tenth 
century it had as many as three hundred churches, including a cadiedral 
rated among the wEinders of the worJd.^* Another city that mse to 
portance w^ Derrylamim, -a slaticti on ihe ttiain mad from Constanfinople 
to the East, Ihrmigh which passed mnny a Bj-zantioe army. Crusader, and 

*iXone of them re™in today. Ahcmt aU thiil remalm b the dtiidel, hrid lay 
Ch»*den ay well as Bw'inrinei, which failed to save the chmxhe*. 
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pilgrim to Jerusalem. As Eskishebir ("Old City^) It is still a main statiem 
QU railway ftoin l$tmibui to Aakam and Baghdad, ttough unfar- 
tunotely a city of Hide interest or chann. Perhaps the most spectacular 
Byzantine landmark is the fortress of Acromum or Nlcopolis, at the 
modern railway center of Afx'onkaralusar^ ob a rock diat ri£e$ abruptly 
out of a broad plain to a boighi of almost a thousaijd feeL Here> about 7^^ 
the x^rabi were decisively defeated as their celebrated hero Scid Batal 
Ghazi met his deathp 

The Byzantine era also worked some change in the pcasantiy^ beyond 
the substitution of Christian for pagan deities and the admixture of some 
Slavic blood in their indefinable race, A niimber of free farmers and 
village oommiuies bad survived llie feudalizing drive in the late Rnman 
Empire^ and their Dumber was greatly increased by the disorder resulting 
from Persian and Arab Invasions, as landlords took to fiighL Peasants bore 
the brunt of the reristance, often fighting a$ guerrillas in the bdls, A 
sturdy peasantry seem^ to have contributed much to the resurgence of 
the Byzantine Empire. So did rude motiDtain peoples previously given 
to banditiy. Those in the mountains behind Cilicia AsjKrra, who centuries 
before had taken to piracy, beciime known as Isaurians and gave tlielr 
name to the dynasty of Leo the saviqr of Constantinople. With the 
return of order and security^ however, the peasants largely lost their 
freedom. By the tenth century vast estates had ariseci, some belonglDg to 
monasteries, others tn a feudal nobllityp Peasants bought out as 

they were unable to compete ur to pay taxes in hard times, and becanie 
tenants or virtuid serfrn As always, very little is heard of Uunn, but it is 
safe to assume that they now bore the brunt of taxation, and aojepted 
basically the same life as their ancestors bed under aU their masters since 
Hittite times. 

Meanwhile Anatolia had made some contributions to Byzantine art and 
architecture wliich historians only tecentiy have begun to trace. It was 
not so deeply influTOced by Constantinople os w^ere the more highly 
Civilized regions of the empire, just as it had never been, by llellenism. 
The main current of influence seems rather to have flowed from or thmu^ 
it toward Constantincple^ where it was deflected into Greece and the 
Balkans. Among the signs of activity are the reappearanoe of ancient 
Anatolian animal motifs and the rums of Bin bir Kilisse, die Thousand 
and One Churcbesr Most strikiiig arc the weird rock duifchea of Cap' 
padoda, in the regioii of Kayseri^ These give a vivid idea of the Oriental 
religiosity that was a]wa}'s close to the heart of Byzantfum- 

TTliat race,'" wrote the Bs-zantine chronicler Leo Diaeonus of the 
Cappadodans, "was formerly callt?d Troglodytes^ because diey burrowed 
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in holes and clefts and labyrinths, as it were in ami lurking places." 
Monks and hermits in fact made labyrinths of the cliffs of Cappadocia- 
Near medem tJrgiip they holed up in a fantastic surrcaiist landscape—a 
valley sprouting hundreds of tall rock cones, many crowned by caps re¬ 
sulting from erosion. They burrowed into die cliffs bordering the valley 
and into the taller cones, which look like tenement houses drawn by a 
demented child. They akci cut cut rock chapels, some large enou^i to be 
called cliurdies. Betw^een the ninth and the eleventh centuries they 
decorated these chapels and churches with wall paintings, most of which 
have been preserved in fairly good condition because of the remoteness 
and aridity of the region. Tliese portray brchodlng Christs, Old Testament 
figures^ Conitanrine and Helena, Biblical and apocryphal cydes, St. 
George killing dragons, and other sudi legends—all with a crude but 
vigorous, often IntEmse, realisnx Apparently they were impiied hy no 
aim of HcDcmc beauty, ceremonial pomp, or theological iustruebon, but 
served simply to mirror the broodings of the monks. Their st>'!e seems to 
have carried into sautheni Italy and the Balkans ^ 

Just who these holy troglodytes were, when they came, why they 
and where they went is not certairily known. It appears that Christians 
moved in as early as the third century* enlargirig caves diat bad pre¬ 
viously been occupied. At some time ihek example grew popular, for 
there are thousands of such tenements in the vicinity, many of consider¬ 
able size. For some centuries they maintained in isoJarion their forbidding 
ideal, free from both the l>est and the w^orst in Bv'zantino civilization. 
Tlieir evctitud disappearimee no doubt had some counection with the 
Seljuk conquest of the region, ev'en though the Seljuks were not given to 
religious persecution. 

It accfordingly brin^ us back to the main story of the empire^ the fatal 
loss of most of Asia Minor to the Scljuks. While Ccnistantinople was the 
heart find soul of the empire. Asia Minor bad ohvays been its backbone* 
It had served as the bulwark agamjt Eastern invaders. It had provided 
the major dynasties, much of the food and the matenUiI resources, md 
the hulk of the army, especially the celebrated heaxy cavalry, nAfter its 
toss the Byzantine army was newer the same; as the emperors depended 
increasingly on foreign mercenaries. Ccmstantiiiopie was defended agaiust 
the Crusaders chiefly by Anglo-SaaonsH 

Yet in the long viesv the death of the polh seems more significant. As 
the empire W'cnt into its decline, the free town was emerging in the 
West, spurring a new development. Byzantium had no such spur. It had 
only Constantinople, which had created a rich citltuie. but had admitus^ 
tcred the empire through an ultracouscrvative bureaucracy that always 
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discouraged local ittitiadvc. Its ChurctState was incapable oS inspiiing 
new ideals, or generating a new social effort The contrast with the nsing 
West was accentuated in the fourteenth eeotuiy by an embryonic popular 
revolution, led by reformers knowm es the Zealots, It broke out in Balkan 
dtics—not in Asia Minor. The Zealots confiscated tlie wenhJi of tlie rich 
and attempted to establish free cities, seemingly on the model of Itahaa 
cities. In Th^snionica they held out for two years against the imperiiJ 
authoritied, refusing admission to a high ecclesiastical envoy. Then they 
were cmshedp linperia] Eyv^ntiunt was too fer gone to be rejuvenated. 

5. THE LAST OAVS OF BlTANTIUil 

Tile long decline after the disaster of Mansdkeit was again not the 
simple decadence that Western historians used to picture. The ever- 
harassed Byzantines continued to display courage and vigor, in culture 
even a surprising creativity. Thej' wt?Te at thgi r best as well as their 
worst in their Wt days. But the political drama is mt^tly depressing. It 
may be exemplified by the reign of exius Coninenus {1081—IXIB), an 
emperor who was installed in desperntion by the feudal nobility^ and 
wrhosc life was recorded by his daughter Anna Comnena. 

Alexius doubtless had something of the exalted sense of duty to the 
dead and to posterity avowed by Anna in the Preface of her historvp He 
succeeded in more than holding his own, against not only the Setjuks but 
tlw Normans in the w'cst and barbarians from the norA. He succeeded 
chiefiy by diplomatic guile^ however, and at a heavy cost. Short of both 
money and man power, he enlisted the aid of Venico by oommerdai con- 
cessians that hurt the trade of Constantinople, he Imposed taxes that 
nude Seljuk rule seem mild, and he began to tamper with an imperia] 
currency that had maintained its standard value since the time of Con¬ 
stantine the Great. His exertions are at onoe more admirable and more 
depressing beeauso he could never count on the loyalty of his gGiicrab» 
his court, or even his family* Anna wimshiped her father, but otherwise 
she had little faith in human nature, and makes clear why Byzantme 
tradition gave little reason for faith or Iiope, She was proud of her father 
because he took nobody at his word, nodung at ils face vdue^ For her, 
W'isdom was chiefly cunnings deceit was ordinary inteUigencei Her his¬ 
tory is fuU of the idea of noblesse oMge, mth no obligations to honor or 
simple honesty. Tlie mutlne duplidty seems worse because of her Byzan¬ 
tine arrogance and contempt for all other peoples. 

Tills contempt was most marked for her fellow Christiflns—the Cru¬ 
saders. First arriving in Constantinople in 1096, they %vere a further 
source of trouble For the emperors. Many were filled with a crusading 
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zed that Byzantiinn ijr> longer capEible of» and Anna cntild under- 
stand nnly as siniple^mindedn^. Their leaders also had poL'tied deslg^os 
on Cnnstantinorple and a natural dislike for the heretical Creeks, which 
was heartily reciprocated. Aleaiiis mEUiaged the troublesome invaders 
skilfully, using them to recover ^ome territory frcim the Seljuks, then 
sending them on their w^y to the Holy L^nd But their isoccess againri 
the Moslems weukened S%i:antiujnK They set up indepeudeat kingdoms 
at formerly By^ntine ciHes, such as Antioeb and Edessa, and presently 
made alliances with the Seljoks. Much of the Eastern trade now went 
directly from Syria to the West on Italian ships, {nstcad of tlirough the 
customs of Constaritinoplep The decline in trade accelerated the debase- 
meot of die imperial colnaga 

A century after ManzOcert, in the vicinity of Antidch'in^Fisidia^ Manuel 
Cemmenus fought a great battle to recover Asia Minor from the Seljuks> 
and met lis deciswe a defeat. Meanwhile the Second Cnisade had come 
and gone^ plundering on its way, to no good end; it was a complete 
failure. The next generation saw the last of the Comneni, Andronicus I, 
a oompound of all the cjualitics that typified the Byzantine monarch: 
gallant energetic, shresv<k refined, unscmpulo-us, despotic, and camel. The 
chief event of his brief reign was ^ mnssacre of the Italian 

mercfianb in Constandnuplc, Fedlng between Eastern iind Western 
Christendom was not improved by a smutar massacre of Creeks as the 
Normans captured Thessalenfca. A frightened emperor managed to make 
peace with the Third Crusade, ferrying it across the Dardanelles, and 
was relie^'ed when it petered out+ as Frederick Barbarossa was acd- 
dentally drowTicd in the Calveadnus Biver on the border of Cilicia. But 
then the Fourth Cmsade arrived. 

Though blessed by Pope Innocent HI, its leaders were more inspired 
by Venetian greed. They began their crusade by destroying die Chritian 
dty of Zara in Europe, and ended it by conquering the Christiaii dty of 
Cotistantinriple, For three days they permitted their army tn pillage and 
slaughter, “^ince the world was created,^ exektmed Villehardouin, 
“never had so much booty been won in any city!“ Much of the booty, m 
particular the stupendous collection of holy relics, was carried back to 
Europe. (It included at least two heads of John the Baptist consigned to 
Soissons and Amiens.} Most of the priceless art treasures accumulated 
over nine centuries were simply destroyed as the Cnisiidets hiirned, 
smashcil or melted them down Into eofnage. Goths and Huns had never 
done such irreparable damage. And the Inng-range consequences tti 
Christendom were even more disastrous. The Latins who ruled Con¬ 
stantinople from 12M to 1281 were too rude and incompetent to learn 
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from iheir moro dvflized subjects^ or to rooomiile tliem to the Rpinmi 
Chiirch. Tho city nnd the Byz^tine Empire oever Teoovered Irom the 
blow. Whatever chance there might have been of pnfting Christeiidom* 
or of preserving Eastern Christendotn from the was killed for 

good by tlie Fourtli Crusade. 

Immediately^ the By^nutinfs again exhibited their astonisliiog vitality, 
Preventing the Crusaders from taking over the whole empire, tJiey set up 
three local '“empires,* at Epirus, Treblzond, and Tlie emperors 

of Niciica reconquered much of Greece and at length won back Cbn- 
stantmople; the last of dicm^ Michael Palaeologus, founded in 125S the 
last Byzantine dynasty^ which ruled the empire for almost b^^o hundred 
years. But it Avas a shrunken empire, ruled from a largely ruined, de¬ 
populated city, Michael lacked the means to rebuild the capital, even to 
restore the Great Palace. To recover it be had depended on the aid of 
the Genoese, and tp return he bad to grant them trading privileges, in¬ 
cluding the possession of the town of Gahita across the Golden Hom^ 
they took over much of ilie remaining trade of Constantinople^ which 
grew still poorer as Calata flourished^ Its inliahitantSi must have taken a 
melancholy pride. If any, in the knowledge that ev^ as a decaying shell 
their citj' stiU awed visitors. ibn-Botuta, tlie Moslem world travder, dwelt 
on “tfs ntarvelnus and rare sights^'’ especially the magnifleent ehnrehes 
and monasteries, “not to be counted for muliitude,"' Later travelers com¬ 
mented on the splendor of die ancient ceremonies fnaiutained by the 
emperor, but stressed more the poverty and shabbiness of the peoplcp 

In the meantime the dtiomed empire Iiad suJiered fufthei losses. 
Michael Palacologus had been grafiled a respite by the collapse of the 
Seljiik Empire, following the Mongol invasion, but his successors soon 
had to contend with the Ottoman Turks, who took Nlcaca as early as 
1329. .-Uthough Tamerlane provided MLother respite by defeating the 
Turks in Asia Minor, they quickly recovered and kept carving slices off 
the ernpire. At the end it huddled about Constantinople^ protected only 
great walls, A city that once numbered ov^ a million people now 
held fewer than a hundred thousand. 

In their desperation^ the hat B}'zautine emperors sought a reccmcllia- 
tion w'ith Rome, lioping to get military aid against the heathen; but this 
wait an even sonier story* A number of "unjons* were signed bebveen 
the Roman and the Orthodox Churchy oH ineffectual. Mo!St of tlie Greek 
clergy and the common people violently opposed any submission to 
Rome, while one pope, Clement V, announced that oil who ioined a 

See the Appendti, S^^tinn 10. tor the hiitoiy of TYebiimEKL 
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cnisade agiunsl CanstrmHnoplc would be eligible for the indul¬ 

gences tkit crusaders to the Holy Land got. The find Act of Union wds 
signed at the Coiindl of Florence tn 1419, For die price of a crusade 
against the T«xk$, the Byzantine empejor pressured a majority of Uls 
ecclesiastfcal delegation into compcomisiiig on a hairline ri?stateriicnt of 
the filinque, and recognizing tlie universal supremacy of Rnine.^" Instead 
of the promised crusade the emperor got only a RoTnaii eardinah who 
infuriated his subjects by salemnly cclehratmg the oniem in Hagia Sophia, 
fust five months before Constanhnopte fell to the Turks, A Greek digni¬ 
tary gave imniortal erpressinn to the fer\w of Eastern Chiistendnm: *Tt 
is better to seo m the city the power of the Turkish turban than that of 
the Ladn tiaral" It proved better for the Holy Orthodo^r Church, which 
repudiated the xuiioii^ retained its freedom, and vnereftsed its power under 
the Turks. It was also better for the unholy cause of Islam. 

Nevertheless the Church hx^d displayed considerable intellectual energy 
in the bitter stnig^le* Tl'^e energy appeared too m a controversy within 
it over a movement known as Hesychasra, 0 form of mystical C[u[erisni 
that produced some of the finest religious writing nf Byzantium. And if 
the quietism was symptomatic of a dving empire, the creativity may he 
associated with the final and most remarkable proof of the vitality under¬ 
lying its rigid forms. This was the renaissance that lent both splmdor and 
pathos to the last da^-s of Byzantium. 

The classical revival that marked the age of Michael Fsefius, and con¬ 
tinued under the Cemneni, might well have been ended by the fall of 
Constantinople to the Foiirtfi Crusade- Libraries had been burned, 
precimis manuscripts destroyed, scholars scattered and impnverbhed. and 
the whole system of learning disorganized. But now\ at the CiOuit of 
Nicacfl, began the most brilliant period of Byzanticie learning, Nicaea 
became known as a second Athens, Vp&n the recapture of Constantinople 
culhiral aetivify grew still more intense, and more markedly humanistic. 
Even emperors and their ministers were steeped m the classics. A typical 
figure was the humanist Theodore Met^xhites, a statesman who wrote 
poetical, philosophical, historical, astronomical, and other works; who 
restored the Church of the Chora, embellishing it with its now famous 
mosaics: nnd 'vho spent fiLs last days In thb church, after losing hb? 
home and fortune in a palace revolution* .As the city grew pctorer and 
shabbier, its schoob attracted students from ul! over* even from Italy. At 

r* AiTfCmg Uhw wHo rffhiwd tfi -nut Maik, Bishop of fl b* 

to hi him j) of tho old lAilepcndctir Cwct but br seemt 

rather tc luv? bnti a n'pd Cn^k secLiriaii, 
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the veiy cud BjTLanUum produced bvo of Its mo$t import^i writers in 
the Patrbrcti Genrmdius ajjtJ the philosopher Plethon. 

Much of thi$ work has a pathetic aspect^ betokened by the pride of 
Anna Coronensi ip the purity of her "Attic" prose. It was artlficia] in 
style, academic in content, remote Irom the realities of Byzantin^e hfe. It 
represented a futile effort to revive ancient glories, or to obaicure an in- 
glorious presentn Yet the revival as a whole was a heroic defense of a way 
of life, a cultural heritage tliat Constantinapte had preserved for ten c:en- 
turies. It sprang from deep reverence, and tt was not merely fulile—it 
passed on this heritage, in a somewhat richer form. And in this afterglow 
there Wiis at least a glimmer of the true Greek spirit, some sparks that 
miglit have ignited a renaissance oomparahle to that In Europe, had the 
empire survived. Pleilioa^ the last of tlie Byzanttue philosophers^ was the 
most nearly origmal. He was a freethinker, holder than any in Europe 
at the time; he regarded Clnistianity as a menace to thought, and hoped 
that with further enlightenment it would disappear. Although Ills last 
book was accordingly banned by the Orthodox Churdi, he had been 
allowed to teach freely^ and the Patriarch Gennndiiis w^as unhappy at 
having to kill so brillLint a work. Genoadjus hims elf was more attractive 
than the saints of ByzanHttm. T would never say tliat I was a Heilene,* 
he wrote, "for 1 do not believe as the HeUeues believed.*' He preferred to 
call himself a Christian and a Byzantine. Still, his stalemeut reveals his 
awiizcness of a great heritage, and there wa^ mudi of the Hellene in him. 

More aviiilable, and more transparently tiumanistic, is die art of the 
last cenhiries pf Byzantium. As the impoverished empire Could rarely 
afford costiy raatciials now, the chief of the final pliase in 

mosaics is the series in the Clitiich of the Chora {or Karieh Janii) in 
IrtanbiiL representing ihe complete cycles of the lives of the Virgin and 
Christ. These the lightest and briglitest of By^zantioe masaJes, not 
only gorgeous in color but warm. Intimate, tendrr. Fur some critics^ in¬ 
deed. they are not spiritual enough, too Hellefnistit; Or too tender. The 
piety that made them so warm and bright conveys more pathos than 
sense of Joy in tife and the natural world, and it may seem more pathetic 
because the life of the Vii^ 33 recorded liere with such bving care is 
w^hoUy mytliical, lacking any basis in Scripture. Yet most will agree that 
these are glorious rr^osaics. So far from being decadenu they bewildered 
art historians by their freshness when they were first nucoveried- Some 
scholars thought that thej' must have been circcutcd by a pupil of Giotto. 

Frescoes that have more recently been imcovcred in the Church of the 
Chora gave the same impressiou When no longer abie to affmrd mosaics 
the Byzantines turned to pamting, and their paintings most plainly 
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fleet the growing naturalism and humanism, the new interest in per* 
sonality and stress oa personal feeling. This development was at first 
attributed to Western influence, but in fact it started earlier in Byzan- 
t Bitn And so we are led to a further irony. An early theory of historians 
bad it that the main cause of die Renaissance in Europe vm the flight of 
Byzantiue scholars from Constantinople. Now that this theory has beeo 
properly discredited, the actual indebtedness to Byzantium grows clearer* 
Its scholars—notably Plethon—did stir considerable enthusiBsm and ss* 
dtement in Italy; in particular they contributed PLitonisin to European 
thought. Although “influences* are always easy to exaggerate, it appears 
that Giotto ow-ed much to Byzantine art, at least more than it owed to 
him. to El Ctcco the Byzantine tradition is unmistakahle. 

All along Byzantium had been a civilizing influence on Western 
Europe. Its art was planted m Italy from the beginning—at Rome and 
Bavemia, later at Venice, the major intennediarj' bchveen East and West, 
and still later in Norman Sicily. Tlirough the Barit Ages it helped to keep 
Rome literate and semicivilized. while traders tmd pilgrims in search of 
holy relics kept the rtsl of Europe aware of the cjdstenoe of oivillzfltion. 
It rfucated Irish and Anglo-Saxon monks, and strongly influenced Anglo- 
Saxon art, (Its ceremonial still persists in the English ccnmuition service.) 
It provided the mctdel fnr the imperial court and art of Charlemagne. It 
influenced the early Romanesque style in .arehitechiTe, What it meant at 
the dawn of civilization In the West is perhaps best shown by a trivial 
example. When Otto T1 married a Byzantine princess, in the tenth cen¬ 
tury. she shocked the Germans by her un-Cliristian habits of wearing 
silk and taking baths, just eis her cousin shocked a saint by introduemg 
forks to Venice. Europeans were slow to take up the habit of baths, since 
ages of piety are not given to personal cleanliness; bot tliey soon learned 
to wear silk and use forks. 

Most important, once more, was (he service rendered by Byrrantinm 
simplv as a bulwark behind which the nesv dvilizatiDn of tlie West could 
grow up in safety, and leam to despise its savior. Although the proud 
Byzantines would not have relished the idea that this whs their main 
daim to respect, we owe it to them to revimv in sympathy tiie last scene 
in their history, the fall of Constantinople to the infidels. It was an ap¬ 
propriately dramatic, incongruous scene, in keeping with the svhole 
history of the empire. For seven weeks the defenders of the dty had 
fou^t valiantly £n their Hopeless cause. As the Inter historians had dwelt 
on the past gloria of (he empire* so the Emperor Constantine Palaenlogiis 
heartened his people hy reminding them of the feats of their Creek and 
Roman ancestors. On the eve of the dty's fall the accent was on the 
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distiiictive piety of Byzantium, The Emperor received communmn at the 
last Christian service held ip Flagia Sophia, presided over by the learned 
Patriarch Ccnnadins. Then nmltitudes [oined in religious proeessious 
through the streets, ^highig “O l^rd, have mercy on us** They prayed 
more particularly to the Virgin and to St. Theodosia, a martyr manu¬ 
factured in tlie struggle against the fconoclasts, whose relics had worked 
many miracles and whose saint s day fell on the morrow. On this day> 
May 29, 1453, the last of the Constantines returned to the thonsand-yeoi- 
old city walh, to Bght and die like an old BomarL 
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Konya: Tlie Triumph oj Islam 


1, the fTHOTTCET MOHAMAtED 

although the Seljiik Turks are more Interesting In their own li^t 
than one woulii gatJier troni most histories by Westerners, their historic 
importance is still due primarily to one simple feet: they established 
Islam in x\natolia. They prepared the way for the Ottoman Turks, who 
brought aD Asia Minor under Moslem rule and proceeded to build on 
empire that for centuries threatened the Christian West, To understand 
the success of both, we must go hack to the most remarkable success 
stotv in religious history—thc work of the Prophet Mohammed. 

In his name, within a generation or so after his death, the previously 
obscure Arabs had come nut of their desert to conquer Persia, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, overrun North .Africa, penetrate Asia 
Minor, and attack Constantinople itself. Their nstonishingly rapid surge 
is not, it is true, simply astonishing. They were aided by the weakness of 
the two contemporary empires, the Sassanian and the Byzantine, which 
had largely eshausted themselves by their wurs on nne another. They 
profited as well from the Christian habit of persecution, which had 
alienated the predominantly Monophysite inhabitants of Syria and 
Egypt; diese provinces put up only token resistance to the more tolerant 
Ara^, even welcoming them as liberators. Nor were these Arabs simply 
zealots fired by the ideal of a Holy War. They were by long tradition 
tough fighters, accustomed to raiding out of hunger and want; many or 
perhaps even most of them were not ardent folio wets of Mohammed. 
Yet there can be little question that what got the Arabs started, and kept 
them going, was mainly the personality and the leaching of the Prophet. 
He enabled a small nation to impose his religion and his language on 
most of the Near East. Other men may have made as epochal a differ¬ 
ence In hhtnry, but none has made a plainer or more direct one. 

Immediately, the historical foundations of Mohammedanism are a great 
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deiil fitmex than those of Christianit)', VVe kttcrw far iijore about the mau 
Mohamiued than we do about the mim |esu&. There h no question what¬ 
ever about his historical existence and very little about the major events 
[n his lifev which raise no such problems as the Christtan eJaims of a vir¬ 
gin birth and a resurr^etinjL The Koran, much of which was written 
down before his death and the rest within a few years hiter^ much more 
certainly represents his own gospel the New Testameaib with its 
four Gospels and other accretions, represents tlie teaching of Jesus. We 
know far nwrc, too, about the early history of Mohammedanism than we 
do about tlie slow^ obscure growdi of Christianit)^ If its triumph 
more ^miraculoiis,'' It is easier to follow tn the light of recorded history^ 

Nevertl^ess there }ms been endless disagreement over the man 
Moliammed, his teachings and its consequences; and tliere is ample rea¬ 
son for confusion and uncertainty* By his own wonj^ the Koran w-as 
rev'caled in inslallmcnts to *the Prophet who can neither read nor wiite-^ 
As taken down and pnt together^ in an uncertain but chronologically 
different order, the revelation is sometimes obscure as well as imgram* 
mabcal, and is full of apparent contradictiDns^ The eontradictioiis were 
ttiulliplied and intensified by the gro^vth of tradition, sprung from the 
hadith or further sayings of the Prophet to his companions. L-iter theoH^ 
logians w'ould sift hundreds of thousands of hadith in a necessarily un¬ 
certain effort ta determine the authentic ones* and a more hopeless effort 
to Tocortclle them with the Koran and with one another.' “Whoever sliall 
repeat of me that which I have not said^' runs one credited by many 
companions, Tiis resting place shall be in hell“; and if so, a great many 
pious theologians are fa helL Much of the tradition rdlect 3 f tlie ignoraiice 
and credulity of the early Arabs. In the Koran the Prophet said repeatedly 
that he was no angel or worker of miracl^j but a mere moTtsd; “"Miracles 
rest with Cod alone—1 am cmly a warning you." Prcsentl>% to com¬ 
pete with Jesus, he was equipped with the usual mimcles. For such rea¬ 
sons modem scholars no longer repeat the saying of their predecessors, 
that IsUm grew up In the full light of histoiy'. .And always there remains 
the problem, as A* R. Gibb observed, of accounting for *'the gap 
between the bare facts and the tremendous results 

* The sifting ws hipm by d-Buklmri, more than two oentirfies after the Pttiphet"i 
death. Ele worked honerdy w weU af ploufly fior sSKtwn ywiran tra-velini^ aO fwer 
lalam ta f^up5tfcin didltfi anil accOrtiin|^ to hij hfo^ira^hcT oanflfie«fd ?trtne StiO.tiOD 
hnditiL He i«ifti£cil in hij ciitlctl cnascletice;, and to the guOibilllv of hli fallow 
Mosiems, hy accepting only TgOTO. Oiw Kadilh had MdiHnaued fiatly cfoiatlcimiliig 
IImi wlude book other thrin the boob nf Qodi Dp you not icnowp thnt 

Dothitig hut Uk wfidng ol boobx besEcin the boob of QaA led astmy the peoples that 
weofr bolom you?^ 
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As always, one cannot simply stick to the fatis, which do not speak for 
ibemselvcs. Neither can any but the arrogant or the itinocCTit pretend to 
offer an utterly objective account of the work of Mohairuucd. If outsiders 
can he more ohjective than Moslems, they cannot Itaw tlie intinmle 
knowledge and natural sympathy accessary to full imdentandlng and full 
justice. But one can at least begin with factual statements, and again hope 
to attain a dearer understanding and a more Imparttal judgment through 
an awareness of the sources of confusion and bias. 

As an avowed mortal, Mohammed was naturally influenced by his time 
and place. The religion of the Arabs before him was a very primitive one. 
Their holy of holies was the Kaaha^the Black Stone of Mecca, This was 
of a piece with the black stone “to which of yore the Amaiions all used 
to pray," according to Apollonius of Rhodes, and in which Cybdc was 
wont to reside. Together with nature spirits, the Arabs worshiped various 
goddesses. One was Allat, mentioned by Herodotus; she was their vtiTsion 
of the Mother Goddess, a Ida to Astarte and Cybele. Allah himself was 
ancient—a thousand years before Mohammed the Persians wrote that 
'‘Allah is eialteiT—but be was only one of many deities. AD this refutes 
the seductive and popular idea of Renan that monotheism is tlie “natural 
religion of the desert." Mohammed himself was not a man of the desert- 
He was a man of Mecca: a busy, prosper nits city on a caravan route {like 
Petra and Palmyra before it), which largely controlled iho overland trade 
betw'een the Indian and the Mediterriincan oceans, and which confronted 
the Prophet with the familiar problem of the rich and the poor. He shored 
in the chief spirihial possession of the Arabs aside from the Kaaha—their 
poetry. In their passion for poetry and tlieir common ilDteracy, the Arabs 
developed a prodigious capacity for memorizing that enabled ihifm to 
preserve the Koran. The scattered verses of tlie Prophet had been in¬ 
scribed not only on date leaves and shreds of leather hut on "the hearts 
of men.* 

On his own heart had been inscribed more than Arab tniditTon. There 
were large numbers of fe^vs and ChristlaDS in Arabia, including many 
converted Arabs; the Monephysftes. preaching the One Nature of Christ, 
had been espedaUy active missinnnries. Mohammed hud direct relatinns 
with colonics of Jews in and about Medina. In the Knnm he displayed an 
acquaintance with their Scriptures, if an imperfect one (h^ declared that 
the Jews worshiped Ezra as the son of Cod); often he used Di'hlical 
characters to preach his doctrines. Of Christian Scriptures he had a more 
limited, garbled knowledge, or at least he felt freer to reinterpret ill cm, 
in an originul and somewhat incongruous fashion. Tlius he denied the 
divinity of Christ and rejected tlie Cnictfixinn as a Jewish Fidsehood, 
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while for some reason he accepted tlie miniculoiLs birth (perhaps becctuse 
there were paintings of Jesus and Mary on the Inner walk of the Kaaba). 
Bui be identified Allah with the Cod of Judaism and ChristianJty^ He 
borrowed other ideas foreign to Amb tnxdiUoTi, notahly the Last Judg¬ 
ment and the resiurection of the flesh, which the Arabs of Mecca thought 
ridiculous and revolting. We cannot know to what extent he consciously 
hoTTowed, and may assume that he was more deeply indebted than lie 
rcahiced. VMien he threw out Albt^ for example^ bhimiog Satan for a 
previous admission that she might have reu! powers of intereesslon, we 
may suspect that he did not appreciate the uniqueness of Israel in reject¬ 
ing die Mcjiher Godd«s, or know the ancestry of Satan. In any case^ his 
basic teaching is unmistakably in the line of Judaism end Christianily. 

The key events of MohammedV career are ako be>^oad dispute^ xAfler 
some forty years of respectable but obscure life, during which bis ahiJJties 
in business won him the confidence and the hand of a rich widow^ he fck 
Ilk calling as a prophet In his belief^ the .Angel Gabriel appeared to him 
and dictated this calling; but whatever his experience—«itl it mv-sticah 
visionary, or epiJpptio—it was as eompukive ns that of St P^uJ en route to 
Damascus, or those of the great prophets of Israel. His subcjefpient career 
supports the tradition that be was at first appalled by Cod's orrders, know¬ 
ing that tlicre would be no more sleep or rest for him. Xike Jesus, he vms 
from the beginning opposed by the most powerful, rspeclable. God¬ 
fearing members of his community, “Men said: Shall we forsjike our gods 
for a mad poet?'* Although lie vcon over a few InBuentia] men^ most of 
bis early converts came fmm among die poor people and the slaves of 
Meccm The mockerj'' of the respectable htmed to violent hostility when 
bis preaching threatened the profitable business of Mecca as the sanctuary 
of al! Arabia, the hostelry for the armuul pilgrimage. The persecution of 
Mohammed was so effective that conccfviibly his mission might have 
faded had not a few men come from Medina one year to hear his message, 
and returned home as missionaries. Finally, in a.d. 622. after thirteen years 
of generally disheartening and increasingly dangermis obedience to God s 
orders, ho fled in the niglit and sought refuge m Medina—the hegim that 
marks the beginning of tlie Mohammedan era with a certainty that can¬ 
not be claimed for the beginning of the Christian era. 

At Medina the Prophet entered 1 he triumphant phase of his career, and 
the most dubious for a man of Cod. He became the political OS well as 
spiritual leader of a cotiimmiity. Ho waged ^var against the Meccans, 
initiating hostilities by' raiding one of their caravans in the holy month of 
pilgrimage, when war was bating in Aiabia; to Justify hk aggr^Esion, he 
preached war against idolaters os a sacred duty (I'ihad). With a force of 
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osJv thtee huDdrecl, he r^iiiled some diousand Meccans in tlie piddling 
hut rnMaentous battle of Badr, and later proved his gencfrnbbip by hold¬ 
ing off mtich larger forces sent against hinip He also attacked several 
wealthy Jevi-ish communities, which had refused to recognize him as a 
prophet. When one of them surrendered after a short siego, he had ail 
Its men pul to dcaih and its women and children sold into akva^'. By 
these campaigns he won mneh booty as well as prestige; one niay suspect 
that It was not so much his spiHttia! message as liis worldly success that 
now drew the Arab$ to ARah. At length the Meccans gave int eight years 
after the hegira, Mohammed retiuned to his native dty in triumpliL M he 
then proved his wisdom and clemency by putting only four people to 
death, the Nfeccans accepted him as the apostle of Allah and fomed his 
army, Tu die short time left to him he an cxpcdltjonnry force to 
attack a Eyzontine outpost in Syria, In the year 632 Mohammed shocked 
and confused his followers by dying* Most had refused to take his own 
word diat he was a mortal 

Now Mobammed had certainly not hved like an angel often 

preaching on otherworldly gospel, he was a worldly man, -with a shrewd 
eye to both pohtlc-al and economic interestSH He enjoyed the company of 
a number of concubines In addition to his oteven wives. Most troublcsoiue 
h his addiction to ^var, One may argue that in the Arabia of his time he 
could not have succeeded except by war, and that he was at least above 
the hypocrisy of Chrislendom in its alleged devotion to the author of the 
Sermon on the Mmmt; hut the fact remains that his was no gospol of 
love, no message of peace and good will on earth- In preaching tlie holy 
war ho could sound very naive: tlie special imvards in Paradise he 
promised to martyrs who fell in battle included marriage to ’"seventy 
dark-ej^ed virgins.’* His preaching involved some bloody texts as weU: 
•^It is not for a Prophet to hold captives till he hath dealt slaughter 
through the earth." To oB but pious Moslems Mohammed is bound to 
seem a distinctly faDlble mortal, limited by his time and place. If his is 
Indeed Cod's final revelation to man, tlie Lord have mercy on us. 

Yet as cortainly Mohammed was a grejit man, superinr to liis time and 
place. Ho not naly preached but practiced a morality that was lofty for 
his society* If he could be ruthless, he was more often gentle, kind, 
generous^ magnanimous. He could be Christirke In his sympathy for the 
w'ftak and poor. Through the pious fog of tradition one catch® many 
glimpses of an attractive humajiity, as In his tinfaillng courtesy touched 
by shyness, his fondness for jok® and fun, his biimhle sharing nf the 
household chores, his \yTy Indulgence of the frailties of Iiis wamenfolk, 
his tolerance of the foibles of the companions. One can understand why 
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he was SQ deeply loved by those aTDurtd him. As otie reads of his death 
and of the qtiiet, unaffected way in which he met it, one may almost 
share the grief of die companions^ if not their he^ilderment. Say tie 
worst about bis human HmitatiotiSi and tfiere remain a heroic and inspired 
life, a complete dedication to the service of his God, and a power of 
personslitv that made as deep an impression oti his followers as Jesus 
made on his, in tome wap a more lasting Impression, The rtton Jesus 
soon obscured by the resurrected Christ, The man Moirammed ibu' 
Abdallali survived the long effort of tradition to transfonn him into h 1 
miracle man and a saint. Jesus might seem more reah even more inspiring, 
if we knew of him, as we know of Mofiannned^ that he liked honey and 
fresli butter and was especially fond of milk. 

The Koran is much harder for Westerners to admire. In Arabic, one 
gathers, it makes a mngnilieent music that still moves its readers to tears 
and ecstasy. In translation it strikes mast Westerners as an utt[n$pired 
work, occasfomilly eloquent but more often dully didactic, and on the 
whole loose, Incoherentr and insufferably repetitious. The Angel Gabriel 
w^ho dioiated it to Mnfiammcd seems most prosaic when he retells Biblical 
stories, as in the whole sunj (chapter) on Joseph and his brethren. There 
are dull enough passages in the Old Testamcat, but few—even among 
unbelievers—would call It a mediocre book, as many do the Koran. 

Oiir major concern, however, is the teaching of the Knmn. Here tlie 
difHculty is that Mohammed wns hardly n clear, consistent thinker, if a 
thinker at alL He did not reason—he merely preached or revealed, as die 
spirit dictated. Tlie difficulty Is aggravated by the lack of logveol or 
chirmological order m the suras of the Koran. Although Moslems mok^ 
out a subtle sequence, to outsiders the only apparent principle is the 
arbitrary' one of putting first tlie longer suras^ which are geneTally the 
later ones dununlogtcally. We must remembear, at any rate, that Mo¬ 
hammed at first spoke as the prophet of a weak minority sect in Mecca, 
imable to enforce bis wUL given to c allin g himself the ^Vamer"; then as 
leader of an independent, Increasingly strong commumLy In Medina, and 
in tins capacity both as prophet and statesman; and finally as the trium¬ 
phant ruler of a temporal kingdom—the one great religious leader whose 
career ended in worldlv suooess, rather ^hfm sacrifice or renijncladon. 
Mohammed himself seemingly provided for possible inconsistencies in at 
least one texts *If we abrogate nr cause any verse to be forgotten, we will 
replace it by a better one or oue simikirr Theofogiaiis would eherefore 
embark on an endless hunt for abrogated verses. But the mling tendency 
!ms been tt> stick to the sacred test, which reflected aB the diverse moods 
and shifting fortunes of the Prophet, 
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Even 50p liii basic teaching b clearer and mote nearly uniform than 
that attnbnted to Jcsiis by the diverse authors of the New Testament- The 
tJieme of more than half of the Koran is an iiis^istence on im absolutely 
pure monotheism, a d<^unciation of all forms of poljtheLsm and idolatiy. 
'There is no god but God." Allah is the God preached by the prophet 
from Abraham and Ishmnel throng Moses to jesus, and revealed in ihe 
Scriptures of the Jews and the Christians; Abrahum was the tme founder 
of the Faith, Mohaumed the last prophet, and the Koran the final, com- 
pletCj, perfect revelation^ eorrecting the false bclirfs that had oomipted 
Judaism and Christianity. In parrictiJar Mohammed repudiated tlie ideas 
that Alkh had a Son and a ^!othe^, or was part of a Trimn-, and ^vith 
them all the elaborate theology that ChrisUaniiy had spun [imund ite 
Godhead While admitting angeb and the old Arabian jinn, the bad 
ones of whom were led by **the Satan* or Ebli^p he rejected all human 
inteimedlaries between AHah and man—tlie prints and monks whom ition 
“have taken as lords beside .\llah+" like YaLweb, Allah strictly banaed all 
images, wiiicii might also become obfects of worship. 

Another imifortr^ almost obsessive teaching was the Christian doctrine 
of the Last Jiidpneitt and Day of Resurrection. Good Moslems—"Whoso¬ 
ever beheve^ in Allah and the Last Day and doeth rlght^—went to the 
Garden! oU others were consigned to the Fire, The Garden was a mascu¬ 
line paradise wth Arabian accessories, which Mohammed described in 
vivid detail. It was on s cool well-walexed moimtaintop, far from the 
desert, where men King On couches enjoyed such pleasures as silk nd- 
ment, silver goblets, ever-ripe fruit, streams of honey, "hnys of everlast- 
ing youtli." and virgins as eternally young and lovely; women cnjoj'ed a 
less saisual but si^dest bliss. The Fire wa^ a place of tortm-e familiar to 
Christiiins, though not to all Jews, like the later Puritans, Mohammed 
constantly reminded his follower^ that Allah was "severe in judgment." 

His aocounis of the afterlife are so literaJ that to unbelievers they 
inevitably seem naive, but 05sentially his Garden is no more Incredible 
than the Christian Heaven of pearly gates, bis Fire no more atrocious than 
HeU, The most troublesome thing about these fabulous rewards and 
punishments is that they axe predestined by AllaJi, nest really earned by 
meOr Allah is infinite in power and knowledge, responsible for lUeraUy 
every tiling in his creation; so the logic is in escapable that he had w'illed 
that some men should believe in him, more should not believe. Naturally 
Mohammed did seek to escape this appalling logic. He cunstantly de¬ 
scribed Allah as "Compassionate and Merciful* he peached a gospd 
of hope, and his whole missionary activity implied that men can save 
themselves. During the period of free thought in tskm tbeologkus found 
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texts to support the belief that men are free and responsible agents. But 
the plainest texts support the dodrine of predestiuMifm, which has re^ 
■mined the offidiii doctrine of Islam. “Whom Allah will He sendeth attray^ 
and whom Fie will He placeth on a straight path." Lite SL Paiilp Mo- 
Iminmed could understand only as the vvill of Cod the refusal of mcLn to 
recognize him as tlie Prophet. In hU binniiity he likewise did not clauu 
credit for the conversicnis he made; all credit went to Allah alnne. Tfie 
very essence of Ishm is tfje absolute dependence of rrtan on .^llah, the 
necessity of a complete siirrendeT of his own will and purpose. Tlie Koran 
decLuies that to be “a slave of Allah" is the proudest rank a man can 
aspire to. That logically men cannot be anything ehe hot his slaves is 
only die inescapable coutradietion of predestioation. 

In practice this led to some serious uncertainties or Incousistendes^ 
Christians justiBed their practice of persocution and holy war by a single 
tert: "Coinpel tlicm to come in." In the Koran we read; “Let there be no 
compukinn in religion.'^ During die early years Mecca, when the 
Prophet lacked tfxe power of compulsion, lie w'as likely to preach in a 
gende spirit, calling on his followers to “reason with tbein in the better 
way*“ Allah did not ret^uire mans help, after alL ami itls Prophet 
speeted the Jews and Christians, people of the Book.'" At Medina^ 
however* the warring Prophet preached m a differetit spirit. Allah now 
commanded the faithful to "slay the idolaters wherever ye Bud them'*—a 
verse said to have abrogated 124 others commanding tolerance—and at 
least to hmnble the people of the Book who persisted in rejecting his 
Prophet. The ofEcial policy of fsLom became pretty much the actual pohey 
of Mohammed, who had subjugated Jewish colnrues, sent out an espedi’^ 
tiott against die Byzantines, and denounced the halfhearted "hypocritei* 
among the Arabs who had refused to join this expeditionn Jews ond 
Christiam were never to be etmrpelled to embrace Islam, which remafned 
different from Christianity in that it did not try to drive all other rehgions 
off tile field; but they were properly to be coiicjuered nod taxed to help 
support Islam. Later+ both die more tulenmt and the more fanatical 
Moslems could find appropriate texts to justify their conciliatory or 
militant policies. 

For the rest, Mohammed spelled out in iniiiute detail the ceremonial 
and ethical requirements of Allah, many of them drawn from Arab 
cusOim. The major ceremonral duties were the daffy prayers* fasting duf' 
tng the holy month of Ramadan (in which the Koran had been revealed^ 
and the pilgrimage to Mecca. The latter involved a major concession to 
pagan idolatry—the retention of the sacred Blacdc Stone. Possibly Mo¬ 
hammed felt obliged to make this cx^ncession, ot shrew^dJy calculated it 
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its a TneaxkS of unitfng the Arabs behind him and making Islam a national 
crusade; just as possibly he had a sincCTC reverence for the ancient shrine 
of his people, in the belief tliat it had been set up by Abraham, He was 
not free from supeittition. He abo retained the jimi* and his prescriptioDs 
included some primitive taboos, such as those on the eating of pork and 
strangled animals. 

About ethical dudes Mohammed was no less e?;plicit. Lite St. Paul, he 
always coupled the necessity of faith with a demand for good tvnrks and 
never pmnitted the faithful to conclude from the idea of predestioatioa 
that thw could coast to salvarion. His essendal teaching is summed up Ea 
Sura II {177): “It is not ri^teousness that ye turn youi faces to the East 
and the W^t; hut righteous la he who believeth in .^AlLah and the Last 
Day and the ungek and the Scripture and the Prophets; and giveth his 
wealth, for bvc of Him, to kinsfolk and to orphans and the needy and the 
ivay^arer and to thojso who ask^ a^nd to set slaves free; and observeth 
proper worship and payeth the poor-due^“ Almsgiving was a primary duty 
of the Moslem. Mohammed Tctainedp however, the ancient penal code^ 
which befitted a God who punlshRd by torture. The next verse in this sura 
reads: ye who believel Hetaliaticn is prescribed for you in the matter 

of the murdered; the freeman for the freeman, the slave for the slave, and 
the female for die female."" In a later sura Mohammed echoed the old 
Biblical code more? literally: “The life for the life, and the eye for the eye, 
and the nose for the nose, and the ear for the ear, and the tnntli for the 
tooth, and for wnunds retsiliation.* He never called upon die faithful to 
love their enemies or turn the other cheek. While requiring of them a 
bfticr moralit)^ than they had been accustomed to, he set up nn ideals 
beyond their reacli. At best his ethics m^y be called reasonable: “'God 
does not charge a soul witii more than it can bear.^ Tluis he asserted that 
Allah permitted trade but forbade usury, and be made detailed provision 
for the use and bequest of property without implying that wealth and 
acquisitiveness aro sinful. 

Otherwhse both the strength and the weakness of Mohammedan ethics 
derive from the definiteness of the Propliet. A practical Itteral-inmded 
snan, addressing a relatively rude, lawless people, he was more specific 
than Jesus in condemning current evils, such as idolatry and infantidde, 
and in defining humane conduct* as in the treatment of women and slaves. 
Moslems could not so easily distort liis teadbings^ rationalize their vioLi- 
tion of therm, as Christians could take liberties with the Gospels. But in 
his definiteness he tied his ethical systtm to the peculiar customs and 
Irmited ideals of his age. He positively legalized slavery, for Instance, as 
be did polygamy and ww* His prescriptiuns were likely to be unsuiled to 
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the needs of a de%'eloped dvili^lion, while the more general teaehmg of 
Jesos could always remain a guide and impiration* And both the strength 
a nd the weakness were more pronounced because Mohammed was laying 
down the taw for a kingdom of this world, Isiyitig the foundations of a 
theocratic state. 

Christianity' up under a highly de?i'^eloped political state with a 

cojnplcte sy'stem of law. When It tritunphed, the Church had to adjust 
itself to tills state; later Chiistiafl nations w^ould continue to operate on 
tile basis of a secular law. fn Mohanuiied*s Arabia there was no state— 
there were only scattered independent tribes and tovms. The Prophet 
formed his own state, and he gave it a sacred law presalhed by Allah. 
Moslem natinns ivonld continue to base thdr law on their religion; in 
theory there ivas no confusion betw'een the things thai are Gaesar^s and 
the things that axe Cods. Stilb a system designed for the small dties of 
Mecca and Medina was scarcely ade^jtiate for great nations and ernpixes, 
and tliere w'ouid in fact be considerable confusion. 

In practice, the most marked difference betiveen the Christian and the 
Mfwjein worlds has been in the status of women. In the Koran the .Angel 
Cabriet had more to say about this than any other social question. One 
reason^ to be fair+ was that Mohammed was striving to elevate their statCt 
^ving them legal rights they had not enjoyed before. In granting mm the 
right to four uivGs ho was not instituting but regulating polygamyp which 
had been unxestriettd in Arabia. (Allah made an exception with the 
Prophet himself, who in his old age took more wives.) While recognizing 
that ""it is not m your power to deal equally between wives," he com' 
manded that all be treated kindly and os impartially as possible. He did 
not specifically prescribe the veil and segnegarion. Yet be prepared the 
way for tlsis practice, azid by more than his habit of segregating his own 
womenfolk. He had some harsh texts on women^ perhaps drawn from the 
Christian ascetic tradition: Tliy worst enennes axe the wife at tliy side 
and thy concubino. . * * The least in Paradise are the w^omen. . - - 
Woraea are the faggois of hell* He stated that Allah had put men in 
charge csf women beca use he made men superior^ and be spelled out ath« 
Cod-given privileges. A husband could divorce a wife at any time fthe 
Prophets own grandson d-Hassan ran duough a hundred of them in his 
forty-one years of life)^ whereas a wife could not sue for divorce on any 
groundSn Besides his four legal wives, a man could have women slavey as 
concubines—a further incentive for the Arab hosts that burst out on the 
Old World. And .Mohammed recommended severe as well as Idnd treat¬ 
ment of vrives: ^As for wnmen from whom ye apprehend dlsobedUence^ 
admonish them, banish them to beds apart, use the whip on them." His 
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later fnHowers cUese to take mofst s^oosly his wamitigs. Under Islimi* 
women became mote degraded ths.n imder any othet of the higher 
religions. 

Thu; 15 akn to say that like oU the other reJigiotis, and for simiiar 
reasons, Islam was not completely loyal to the leaching of its founder. 
Many of its followers chose to disregard some of the Prophet^s plainest 
commandincats^ such as the prohibition of wine. (Today they are happy 
that be did not mertUon whislcjr.) Mohammedanism took on the custom^ 
ary cargo of superstitinn as it was popnIfln 2 ed, and it became rrtore pro¬ 
foundly altered as it entered a greater, mora civilized world. Nevertheless 
it remained much truer to the spirit of Mohammed than did Buddhism 
and Clirisdanity to their fotinders. The historic Jesus would be simply 
bewildered by a mass in a Holy Orthodox or Roman Catholic church; 
Mohammed might fee! quite at home m a modeffi mosque. For he had 
been very thormigh and specific in his teaching. Above all, it hud a basic 
simplicity that evidently made it more congenial to Eastern peoples than 
ClmstinTiityp whicli it triumphed over witliout compulsion or serintis 
persecution. This Is the story we are approaching. But first we might look 
more closelv into the “tremendous re^ts*—the reasons w*hy even Ghris- 
tiim historians, such as Christopher Dawson^ have declared that the 
Kormi has had more influence on wxrld history than any other single 
booL 

In one view, Mohammed unquestionably piirifled Judaism and In par¬ 
ticular Christianity, Allah was a truly universal Cod, with no chosen 
people., no feelings about race, and he shared the Godhead with no one; 
there was no metaphysical nensense ahmit him. Likewise Mohammed 
purifie<l the w'orship of the One God. He abf^sliihed tlie hicrarchic43l priest- 
hood, the monkery^ the sacraments, and the elabumte cerononials diat 
had got between the simple worshiper and God. He xnade the daily pray¬ 
ers a pure act of adoration, not a petition for special favors or a bribe. 
Even in the most splendid niOK|iies the worshipers of Allah perform iheir 
individual devotions mth a modest pieh' and decorum that might jiistify 
Byron^S saying, that the calls of the muezzin were preferable to all the 
befls of Chiistendora. The mosque is neither a place of mystery nor a 
sodnl center for tlie Sabbath. **Islam set the terms of a new experiment in 
human religion,’^ concluded Professor Gibb, “nn expetiment in pure 
monotheism, unsupported by any of the symbolism or other forms of 
appeal to the emotions of the common man, w^hich had remained em¬ 
bedded in the earlier monotheistic religions*"* 

But "purit/* is not quite the word for the religion of Mohamnied, nor 
dearly the secret of its suoccsss—the masses of men are not won by purity. 
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The Prophet encumbered Islam with a great deal of mdiscriminato legal¬ 
ism. He prescribed ablutions before prayer and regulations for women 
suckling Uieir children in much the same spirit as Jie Liid down the moral 
taw; the bulk of hi$ presriiptinm hardly tend to elevate the spiritual life^ 
At the same time he retained some obvious "forms of appeal to the omo- 
tiore of the common man.^ such as his ludicrous Garden Paradise. With 
this fie reverted to primitive religion by stressing much moio tliaq Jesus 
the fern of Cod the Fine, And as the Prophets conception of AlUdi 
grew clearer It grew more crassly anthropomorphic^ and more exclusive. 
An ostensibly universal God^ Allah had no appeal interest in the vast 
majority of the hiunan r^ce except to feed them to the Fire became of the 
uDbebef with which be bad ciir$ed them^ In general Mohfimmed tended 
to take most literally the most questionable tenets of Judaism and 
Christianity, To unbelievers^ his *piiriBcatio!i*' df them often looks more 
like a cdrude simpMcabon or reductiem. The idea that the Angel Gabriel 
dictated to an iUitemte native of an obscure small town the whole tnith 
about God is at bottom^ perhaps, no more pceposterons or blasphemom 
than die idea that Cod made a spedal coveniint with another obscure 
people, or that he revealed himself by sending his Son to them while 
leaving whole dvilizatioos in darkness; but naive is the kindest word 
for IL 

Hence one must qualify Toynbees descriptfon of Islam as tlie ""most 
ratEonaf of the Judaic religions because of its severe monotheism. As 
preached by Mohammed, it was essentially IrrettonaL or at bf?^t non- 
rational. It was rndicallv different from tlie deism to wbidi it Los often 

■f 

been compared, for it was based wholly on revelutioa. A$ the mouth¬ 
piece CFf Gabriel, Mohammed did not reason, demonstrate, or speculate. 
He was naturally hostile to spectibbon about fundamentals^ and tried to 
dose the door to it h/y inslftbg that die Koran was the final, ix>mp]ete 
revelatfonx His triumph is often described os a viiwious tnumph for 
Nestorian and Monophysite Chrisbanity, in their rev^ion ag^iinst the 
abstruse doctrines evolved by Creek theologiaas. More profoundly, Mo¬ 
hammed represents a repudiatioti of the whole Credc spirit. With him 
the ancient East come into its own agaLn. 

Eencath all the appearances of "a new experiment in human religion." 
Alkli was a familiar type of Oriental deity. He was not strictly tneom- 
prehenrible or incsfiable—Mohammed knew and couM say a great dfai 
about biin. He seemed inscrutable chiefly because he was arbitrary and 
gave no reasons for wiliiog that some men go straight, more go astray* 
He was comprehensible enough to men famflLor with Oriental gods and 
despots. They w^er# ^teful that he could he Compassionale and Merciful 
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—bo whomsoever be v^rtUeti his favors. So they probated tbenise3ves in 
prayer^ as they had long heeo woot to do in the royal preseoce. They were 
proud to be hLs slaves^ the more so because he was so lavish in his re¬ 
wards. They were not too unhappy about his schente o^ predestinjitiofii- 
In had times they could fall back on their long tradition of fatalistic 
resignatiorL In good times, especially when Islam was on the rise, his 
scheme was a foim of assumnee. Like the ktef Calvinists, the faithful 
were mturally disposed to assume that they were the Elect 

All this is by no means the whole truth about Iskm. It is an important 
part of tlie tnith, however, and histuricaUy the most enduring part^ It 
must be kept in mind as we consider the actual influence of the £!oran on 
historj*. Islam mspiicd new peoples, ^ch as the Seljtik Turks, and em¬ 
barked on new adventures, especially when ft discovered the thought and 
kmning of the Greeks, But the outcome of the drama was that the whole 
Near East reverted to the ways of the ancient East^he ways of **[ninide, 
mystery* and aulhorityr 

2. THE CmiTKtS OF THE 'nJBEB 

When ibn-Batuta came to Ask Minor, early in tlie fourteenth century, 
he was at once Med with enthusiasm. 'This country is one of tlie best [a 
the world,* he wrote; ^'in it Cod has united the good features dispersed 
throughout other lands." Arriving at Alanya, do^vn the Pamphylian coast 
from Antalya, he was struck by its magnificent citadel, built by the Sultan 
Akcddin on the heights above the city, and by the handsomeness, cleanli¬ 
ness, and kindness of its men. Leaving here for .Antalya* he must have 
passed en route the still imposing remains of the undent cities of Side, 
Perge, and Aspendus; but he made no mentioH of them. Later he went to 
Detiidi or I^dhiq—azicieRt Laodicea—which he found a most important 
lowiip with seven ^cathedral mosquef*; but again he wa$ silent on its 
former glories. He visited mimy a fine city, with pleasure, and passed 
many an old dty in ruins, without comment 'Creek*' to him was chiefiy a 
synonym for tnfldcL At Smyrna* which he found mostly in mins, be was 
impressed only by its governor, generous and pious prince and con¬ 
stantly engaged in wm with the Chris tiansr 

Although as a Moslem ibn-Batuta acciirtomed to kvish hospitality, 
he commented most enthusiastically on the e^fcepHonal oomtesy and 
generosity of the people of Asia Minor. At Antalya be met the first of the 
Yomig Bfolhcrhoods that eotertained liim evoywherer Apparently the 
leader of these brotherhoods would build and funiish a hospice; the 
brethren worked during the day and brougjit him their earnings, with 
which he purchased supplies to entertain travelers. If no traveler flp- 
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pear^ they would eat, and then sing and dance,, but they were happiest 
when entertaining, Batuta man'eled repeatedly at the joy with which they 
greeted him. ’“What an excdlent body of men tljese arer he exclaimed 
w'hen he came to Bolu* how noble-minded, how imsel&h and full of 
compassion fot the stranger^ how kindly end aJfectianate they arc to hXmT 
hmv w'arm their welcome to him !" Again tie did not knovi" that Bolu had 
once been Bithynurm, the hometown of the Emperor Hadrbm^s AntinoiiSj 
nor did he ccunmcnt on all the RoIn^In forts, bridges, and aqueducts in 
the vicinity, remains of which liavc lasted to this day. 

The gradpus people described by tbn-Bahita were the Seljtiks—Turks 
whom Anna Comnena of Byzantium had described as "Uhinaelite barbar¬ 
ians With their coming the old world of Asia Minor had vanished so 
rapidly that he may be forgiven his appareut ignorance of it. Later West- 
eiti hfstoriens were accordingly disposed to regard the Sdfuls as destruc¬ 
tive barbarians* and even today they are seldom treated with much 
sympathy. Ftjr they were interlopers, Witbiri two centuries after they 
defeated the Byzantines at Manzlkert, th^ kingdom in Asia Minor w^ 
cn^erthrown, and presently they were swallowed up by the Ottoman 
Turks, They rcpresenl one of the "transitions* that axe dear to historians, 
but fatal to the dignity of the people who proiide therm 

Still, the Seljuks are worth knowingn Tliey not only represent a major 
bransirion but by their own works attained to a real dimity. Tliey were 
not simply destructive or barbarotts. Tlie mag^iificent citadel of Aiaed- 
dJn nt Alanya still stands; so do many of the “'cailiedral mosques" men' 
rioned by ibn-Batuta. Witli him, they testify to the gmeious, promising 
culture that the Seljuks developed during tlieir brief ascendancy in iAsk 
Minor* Even Anna Comnena liad some prake for them as hravc soldiers 
wlio fouglit like gentlemen and treated their prisoners chivalroiisly^ while 
unwittingly she revealed that their occasional cruelt>' ^vas bkely to be in 
reprisal for the atrocities committed by Christians- She at least did not 
think it beneath the dignitj^ of her history to menUon Turkish names, as 
she did the mutes of the barbarian Franldsh Crusaders. She poinls to 
another n^son w*hy die TshniaeUto barbarians’* are worth knowings it 
was they who brought on these Crusaders* 

Tlie origins of tlie Turks are obscure. Although they are often r^cired 
to in books about andent fustory^ particularly m association wItJi the 
Huns, they did not actually onier history until the siith century A.t?, Tbej^ 
wore one of the nomadic peoples who periodlcailly swarmed out of centraJ 
E^rrasia—or uowbcre~to tlireaten tvr destroy ciHiUzed nationsi and to stir 
conjecture that comes to pass for fact' Turkish inscriptions found near 

‘Amcog the tmccruilntkf the tmdftianjil lilctitfBciitiaii of the Hum with Hm 
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the OrkhoTi River^ datiiig from the eighth oelatllfJ^ tell a simple but mov¬ 
ing access ^\£fry: 'Ttie poor 1 miltle ricJi; the few 1 iHAile many.'* The 
only other msijof source of firsthand information about central Eurasia^ an 
imcffpdrju in Mongol, records a Inter chapter by a presumably related 
peopie. Baluta called Turks the Mongols or ^Tartars" be met in EusSiii 
and Turkish-speaking descendants of Tacnerkne later founded die Mogul 
Empire in Lndia. But there is little point of dwelling on $vA racial 
affinities. As the Turks entered the ^^ea^ East, they mingled with otliei 
peoples and lost whatever clear racial identity they might have had. The 
Tnodexn Turk looks not at all MongoHarL 
Like most of the nomadss^ the Eidvsmdng Turks were good horsemen 
and warriors who wwe diiscipfined on the batdoBeld and restless off it 
Tliey might incidentally have wotsbiped Alcjcander the Great, who was 
known rn Eurasia as the god Iskander. (Chids in Turkestan still claim 
descent from hhn.) It was their early conversion to Islam, however, that 
made them potential empire builders. By the ninth century Turkish 
"“slaves" were serving as guardians of the Caliph in Baghdad, anticipating 
the Janissaries of the Ottamans, and soon they became the real musters of 
the state. Finally^ in 1055, a Turidsh horde known as the 5e1|uks, after a 
famous chief, overthrew the feeble dynasty in Baghdad and officially took 
over the rule of Persia* Their leader Tugnil Beg assumed the title of 
Sultan, meaning the holder of temporal power, to distinguish himself from 
the Caliph, who ostensibly held the spiritual power. It was liis son Alp 
Arslan who crushed the Byzantines at Manzil^rl* Malik Shall, the next 
Sultan, built an empire tliflt reached from Tr 3 moilana to Egypt- 
New the Scifuks who swarmed over ^Asia Minor were still mostly a rude 
people, and no doubt destroyed b great deal that they were unehle to 
restore. They and tlieir Ottoman successors never would learn to build 
and maintain such roads, aqueducts, and irrigHtion systems as the Bomans 
had built. Most destructive were the hordes of nomads who followed in 
the wake of the armies, spreading over the land, isolating the citie^^ dls- 
rupHng trade, discouraging agriculture—reducing the country to a more 
primitive economy than ft bad known for well over a thousand years. Yet 
the Seljuks did not come merely to plunder and w-auder, or to find better 
pasturage for their herds. Tlsey fought under the banner of the Pmpheb 

Hhing-nir itmltmifil by Ao ChfaiiSH!. Nnhcdy Imriwr who these Huns WI3Te TW wllflt 
kmjijctnge thfly tpnke. As an ejiamph; of the Inspired lonjectiirt^, Dtuis Sinor cites 
fl dtfUnguiisHed histdtfiiii of reli^cni who miidv' a careful of a Enmxta'n 

named in a Tutklsh itiscrfpffof?, and tagetiroiuly fitted him int& reTl^cus history; only 
the god happened to be sk mlintadinig that an ohscm? hiid corrected fifty 

years befnne. Even ^4 Stnor ftdds, this god wifi prubahly hnqrU tnnuTinb of Teligfbua 
history for yean to ccihe^ 
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with more fervor than sopliisticatcd Arabs and Persians now had. Tliey 
bad alreadv learned much from the Persians, manv of whom followed 
them into Asia Mincif. Sooq tliey deinomti^atcd their own potenUalities by 
pmdudng Nizmn al-MuIk, the vbder of Malik Shah. A friend cif Omar 
Khajyam^ he won fame not only a stat^man but a patron of htetature 
and leanwng, who founded the first university in Baghdad and schools in 
other dries. He himself wrote a book on the science of government 

Most important immediately the neligious leal of the Seljuks. M 
warriors and recent converts^ they were naturally champions of orthodoxy: 
Ni^m al-Mulk founded his university in Baghdad to promote orthodo^^ 
learning and combat heresy* When the Seljuks conquered Palestine they 
were less hospitable to Christian pilgrims tlmn the Amb$ had been. The 
threat of thcar power brouglit on the first of the Cmaades (1O&0-99 )h 
C hristendom and Islam now came into Full confifet—and chronic mis¬ 
understanding began. “One of the essential differences betiveeii Christian¬ 
ity and Islam,observed Sir fiarry Lute, rather surprisingly for a student 
of Turkey, "is that, w-hiie the former ii one of the religions that provide 
Enartyr^^ the Litter h one tliat creates them.^ In fact^ Christianity both 
provided and created many more martyrs, by its more systematic and 
prolonged persoeutioiis. The persistent notion that the early .Moslems were 
licjcc fanatics is a Christian Berion stemming From the Crusades^ which 
embittered rokriras that liad been fiiendly and peaceful enough except 
for the wars that all neighbors are prone to fight. 

As conquerors, the Arabs naturally made subjects of the drfeated 
Christim peoples, but they never sought to suppress or destroy the 
religion of the "people of the Boolt.“ At the outset of tlieir conquests they 
took Damascrus with the help of its bishop, on a pitjmlse of genemus 
Eenns that thev fulfilled- They were as genernus when they took Jorusa- 
lenu The later Crusaders celebrated their capture of the Hoiy City by 
massacring Moslems and Jews, boasting that they rode in blood up to 
their horses" bridles T>y the |ust and marvotous Jndimient of Cod’*! the 
Arabs guaranteed its Christian defenders safety for their persons, posses¬ 
sions, churches, and crosses, and probably as another favor to them 
compelled Its few Jewish mhahitants to quit PaUstiibe. In g^eral, the 
Christians of Syria and Palestine had reason to welcome the .Arabs as 
liberators, since most x%'ere Tiererics'’ and many had recently had their 
do$ei and ears cut off by order of their holy Emperor Heradius. Tlie 
Byzantines in turn displayed a more surprbing tolerance of the Moslems. 
Leo the Isauriart. the savior of Constttntiqople, allowed them to build a 
mosque there. SL John of Damasctis, greatest of Orthodox theologiaiis. 
lived at the court of the caUphs, where he tiad amksble disctisslons over 
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tlieir religious dlfleretices. A tenlh-centuiy Fatriorch addressed the Emir 
of Crete as “most dlustrious and mOiSi honorable and belovedr"* ™tiiig 
that as ihe “hvo pcwm of the whole univeree” they should "live m com¬ 
mon as brotheis^ although we differ In customs, manners, and religion,* ■ 

The Crusades that destroyed such hopes had fateful consequences for 
Asia Minor, hastening the fall of Byauntium to the Turlcs, Otherwise they 
made more romance than momentous htstnT>\ and represefit an incidental 
ironic complication of the theme of East and West. While they deepened 
the feeling of European unity and at best gave western Europe a vision, 
their leaders were soartely champions of freedom, rationatity, enlight¬ 
enment, civility, or any high civflhaed ideal. On militnr)" and religious 
grounds they were a dismal failure after the initial success in conquering 
the Holy LancL Tlioy began witli die Turks camped at Nicsiea and ended 
with the Turks on the Danube- the btfir Crusades w*efe fought every- 
w’here except the Holy Land, which the Moslems had recovered in less 
than a centmy, Tltdr consequences far the West were chiefly secular. 
They increased the power of kings and nobles, and of the lay spirit; they 
Jed to modem forms of taxation, on persona! property as wdl as land; 
tiHjy promoted trade with the East, and banking to Bnanoe this trade; 
they brought in new fashions to locxl and dress, new motives hi art, new 
skills, new modes of fortiJieation and war. Perhaps the most important 
consequence is the le^t calculable. The Ousades gave the West ^ wider 
view of the world, an scquatotance with civilizations higher than its own, 
making it less fervent in its Christian idealism hut also less pioviticCaJ 
and bigoted. 

For the Moslem East the Crusades were a mincT episode. Tliey called 
out a countercrusade that produced Saladin, one of the noblest of Moslem 
leaders, and they tutuially led to more hn&cd of Christians, and less 
toteronoc. But Islam had little tn learn from the mde Franks, Tlie Seljuks* 
who were most directly affected by them, wc^e not seriously affected* 
While they lost some cities to the Crusaders, they went on consolidating 
their dominion over most of Ask Minor. They did not grow fanatical 
neither massacring nor sj-stematically persecuting their Christian subj^^ts. 
Instead, they won river the mosses of peasants by pmmising thcra freedom 
ia return for a light head tax and by giving them a relatively mild nilc- 
Somc Greeks fled to Constantlnoplr and western regtons, others remained 

* ,4l firrt tlw ByTantinw failed to rtMi&iiiie a new leli^oa iit ctnudd^n^ 

it a bsrrUcal Chrisn^D wet-a Idad of Aiwimi-but viewing; it wilh Itss tmmir 
thaa the hcrcffes cUnei to hooie. Tliii ihe opInEOa oJ SL John cf Danuvwoa, 
oniodi^ othaTT, la hii Inferno Dadte <till placed Mohaimned amcin? the beetles— 
coiuEdenihly above the aicb-traitor Mtnrus Erahis, 
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imd clung tt> tLetr faith, but the majority in Anatolia eWdently became 
converts to Lslam. In time they disappeared as Creeks and Christians, as 
tliey did at Ceiaenae'Apamea^ 

During this assimilation, and through thoir associations with the 
Bv'zantines, the Seijuks came under Christian influence- It appears that 
some even dreamed of rccoiicilmg or fusing Islam and Chris ttanity. They 
did not succeed, of course. But their eJlort brings up the fascimting its 
and might-bave-b^ns of historyj it was another example of the promise 
of Seljuk culture* and it left some mark in the induentml dervish orders- 
it lends an added interest aod charm to the Selfuk capital of Konya- 
When thoj* made this tiieir capital, at the beginning of the hvelfth cen¬ 
tury^ they ditJse a sUe richer in appropriate association than they knew, 

3- THE BRIEF GUOHY OF THE SEI,JUi:S 

Konya k a garden dty on a broad* treeless Anatolian plain, an cask 
much like Damascus^ ]hn-Batuta, who foimd it n large towTi with flne 
buildings, exceptionally broad streeUSp admirahly planned baiaais* and 
many streams and fniil gardens, added that it was saiil to have been built 
by AlMander—presumably the oldest and mightiest man in amb'quity 
knowTi to the Seljuks. Because of its ahundant water it was actually a 
much older city, known to the Hittites as Kuwanna, to the Phrj'gians as 
Kawania, and to the Creeks as IconiuiUH Like Damascus, Iconium w'as 
very proud of its anricpiit)', if as ignorant of the prehistoric setdements 
buried in the many /riiyuk^ on the plain about it. It had a legend of a 
King Mannakos (or Annakf^) wlio reigned Eiefore the Flood: when he 
learned of the imminent catastrophe from on oraclep lie wept so v(*he- 
mently with his Plrrygian subjects that ^the weeping in the time of 
Nannnkos'' became prcrverbiol among the Greeks- He has been identified 
with the Biblical Enoch, and possibly harks back to the Sumerian flood 
myth. Wlien leanlum got around to inventing its inevitable Greek 
founders* It clung to the tradition that It wa$ the first city to emCTge after 
the Flood. One story was that Athena arid Prometheus, on instnictions 
from ZeuSj made “icons*^ of mud into which the winds breathed life. 
Twin peaks on its horizon obo made it hoaiy, for such conspicuous land¬ 
marks in variably attracted ddties. 

Little is known of the early history of Iconium, beyond the passage 
through it of C^Tiis and Xenophon and its recapture fmm the F-ersians by 
Alexander, In the Gluistlan era it emerges as a Creek polis, WTth a Jewish 
colony. The author of Aebs c^ed its inhahltents HeOenes* as he did not 
tliose of other Galatian cities visited by St Paul- Hadrian blessed it with 
another fiction making it a Homan But its common people evi- 
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dCTttly clung to their Fhr^’gian-Anntolian wjjys, It was devoted to Cybelc, 
here known as the Zizimene Mother from her home at Ziziiiia in the 
mountains some miles away. Although she had to make way for Athena 
when the dty wii» liellenized, she remained popular. Tiie Good Fortune 
on the latfv coins of Iconium is seated on a throne in the manner of 
Cybele; other coins bear a statue of Marsyas- Its Phrygian tradition helps 
to explain why Iconiutn became one of the mere i^uentisl Christian 
centers in Asia Mlnor^ and also why It mode little of St. Paul, even though 
he and Barnabas lijid spent cons id era ble time in it. 

Cybcle was tninsformed into Tlieck, the earliest saint of tire city, who 
then gave her name to one of its tw'in peaks. To St. Paul loonium pre¬ 
ferred St Philip, seemingly the Apostle, who somehow got identified with 
the other peak. .4mong the other local cults was tliat of St Amphilochlus, 
an archbishop of Iconium who had stood out agalrist the Arians; the 
church dedicated to him remain ed a popuLir shrine thioughout the 
Byzantine era. Tho Turks then enriched the religious associations of the 
city by discovering that his tomb, wliich worked miraculous cure® by 
exuding a holy oil, was the tomb of Tlato tlie Divine.* It accordinl^y 
attracted both Moslem and ChnstLin pilgrims. The Turks also discovered 
the "Spring of Plato" some fifty miles from Sonya, at die site of a remark- 
able Hittite monument. Tliey revered liim ns a nLigidan who Imd 
disappear die sea that once covered the whole region—redeeming the 
calamity that liad caus^ such grief to King Nannakos. 

Iconium suffered repeatedly from the Arab raids that began in the 
seventh century, and it was not a major city when it ivns captured bv the 
Seljulcs, soon after their victory at Manzifcert. Ndlher was it a peal 
capital when ti fell briefly to Frederick Barbarossa and his Crusaders. 
But a few years later, In the reign of the Sultan Alaeddin (1219-36}, 
diere began the most brilliant period in die liislory of the city, now' called 
Kouj'O. Alaeddin had sudi a passion for building that he has been called 
die Sdjuk Jnstinian. He made Lis ctipitol one of the great etti^ of the 
age. inspiring an old Turftish saying? "See all the world-hut see Konya * 
The city' also became still holier through tlie work of mystics and religious 
teachers attracted to the court of Alaeddin. It was the jewel of an empire 
that had taken more than a century to become really civilized, and that 
w.'is now to enjoy a tragicany brief goJden age. arrested when it met de¬ 
feat by the Mongols in 1243. 

The art of the Seljuks wm essentially Persian, or broadly 
Although they introduced some .^natolliin animal motife, such as the 
twin-headed eagle of the Hittitca, tliey contributed little that was original. 
Under their patrouage, however, all the major characteristics of Islamic 
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art were fully dev^jloped aod perfected. Salfuk architects oaadc superb 
use of oo!nr and abstract omafnent. They covered their graceful niinarets 
and interior walla with tiles of ridi blue and greea, or blue and white, m 
which rhytlimical patterns were worked. Most distinctive jire their gate¬ 
ways and portals, beautifully carved with arabesque designs. Lord 
Kinross has aptly described these arabesques: “Geometric and bold, oonr 
trapunlal in rhythm, COmbirtiiig intricacy of conception with cLarity of 
efieetf they are like Bach fugues in stone," Amotig the best-known exhibits 
of the delicacy and calm purity of aspiration that mark Seljuk art Is the 
Inje Minare of Konya, or mosque with the ""star-reaching*' mirmreL It is 
today a misnoin^, since the top half of {he minaret has tumbled duwn qr 
been lopped off; but for this reason it suggests more strongly that these 
builders might have come still closer to the stars bad their empire re^ 
maineti strung and prosperous. Even as it wns^ tiie mmy Sel|uk mosques 
and kliaus in .Anatolia remain about its lovelhsst monuments, superior to 
almost all the monuments of the mightier Ottomans outside their capitEib 
of Bursa and Constantinople. 

The literature and leanung of the Sdjtiks were also primarily Perahin. 
Pools, philosophers, scholars, and holy men found refuge ia Konya, 
fleeing the Mongols. The Seljuk monarchs built for them beautiful 
medresiehs, or colleges—reputedly os many as Baghdad had had. They 
also welcomed Byzantine scholars at their court, and sent some of their 
princes to Constantinople to flnish their edueation. Possibly Phrj'gian- 
AnatoLian tnidJtion contributed something to this fusion of culture, for the 
Young Brotherhoods described by ibn-Batuta closely recmhle ancient 
societies—of Hymnodoi, Tlieologoi, etc.—that had been connected with 
the mj'steiy' religions and taken on such related functions as hospitality^ 
It was fitting, at any rate, that amemg the most feunmis newcomers to 
Konya was |cLa]eddin, a Persian mystkal poet who had apparently been 
bom tn Aria Minor. He became the founder and patron saint of a liberal 
brotherhood, the Mevlevi order of whirling dervishes. Tiiey whirled to 
the music of cymbals and flutes, the instmments of Cybele; but they 
sought heavenly bliss, net frenzy. 

It appears that Sultan Akcddin was not only tolerant of ChristUmity 
bnt sympatlietic to il, and Jclaleddln was certainly more so- As a saint he 
inspired the usual legenib—for ciample, of bow as a youngster he amazed 
bis playmates by disappearing into the sky, explaining diai a ^eg^atl of 
beings clothed in green montJes" had conveyed him there to show him 
"stnuigc things of a celestial charaeler."" Nevertheless he was without 
question a saintly man. of a gentle, lovable type. Only heavenly music, 
it was said, kept him on earth; and for him this music was a means of 
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oommuDian with man as weU with Godp a message of brotherly love. 
The veneration of Plato in Konya may have l>een due to his effort to form 
a mh In which both Moslems and Christians could participate, as may 
akp a legend that a Chrisb'an cleric was burietl beside him. More 
Crete evidence is a haunting old Turkish folk song composed or inspired 
by Ws order—a prayer for universal brotherhond. In the kst century and 
this tlia whirling dervishes were still known for their liberality- they 
openly drank the forbidden wine and graciously entertained Christiaiis 
b their sanctuajy'n The particular jewel of Konya today is the tomb of 
Jdaleddin. containing the treasures of his order, and testifying eloquently 
to its piety^ civility^ and high culture. 

As an aristocratic, bteUectua] brotherhood, the Mevlevi naturally had a 
limited influence. At about the same time, however, there grewT up among 
die common people atjolher order of dm^ishes, the Bektaslu, which like' 
wuse reflected the mingling of Moslem and Gliristian in the Seljuk era. It 
grciv in the Ofime of a more or lias mythical saint and miracle w^orker, 
Haji Bektasli, who was possibly used m u slilold or flgurdiead by another 
Persian mystic. Although its teaebrng was far from uniform or clear, it 
%vas a missiocuiry* semdiereticol ordcr^ with Neoplatonic tendencies to¬ 
ward pantheism and mysticism^ and also tendencies toward good' 
humored irreverence, witty’ criticism of orthodoxy. Tiro Bektashi used 
wine frankly as a means to spiritual mtoxictition, Thev gave women a 
unique equality with men, allowing them to participate as equals in their 
rituals. In keeping with this possibly p.\natDlian or pre-Istamie heritage, 
they were an essentially Turkish sect that held to the Turkish language 
instead of the sacred Arabic of the Koran, For all such reasons they car¬ 
ried out their uiitietions and rituab In a stricL secyet^y that made tJiem 
more suspect to the authoritii^, hut more popular among the common 
people. Their shrines, sudi as the alleged tomb of Haji Bektash, attracted 
both Moslems and Clirbtians. Thej* made many converts among Chris- 
tiam. 

Tlie secrecy of the Bektashi, and their known indulgence of wine and 
women m their rituals^ laid them open to charges of immorality, which 
no doubt had some truth. But on the whole thev won a reputation for 
superior morality, and at least their proclaimed ideals were lofty. An 
obscure Albanian summed them up in a truly catholic spirit: 

The faith oJ the Bekfnshi is a broad %Vay Ughted by brothcrbciod^ 

friendshipp love, humanity, and all the virtues. . * . The Way of the Bcktiisbl 
is open and broads it £s the Way of Wisdom and of goodness to all who have 
imefligcncc, Man Is not bonod, hut hcce in all and lie is answerable 

for aH his acts. But he has a mhud which reasons, knowledge by wtUch to 
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choow^ a saul which lecogiiiSK, a heart whkh discmis. and a consdewee 
which weighs all hia deeds. Thus he has ah that is necessary and no 

Jielp frum without. ^ ^ ^ Tlie Bektashi no religion, but respect alL Nor 

do they rqect the books of any religton 

One ccidd whih. that tliey hEid succeeded in Imparting this spirit to the 
lenders of Ishun, and to the Holy Orthodox and the Rotnan Catholic 
churches. 

Unfortiinatelyj the idealism of the Bektashi we$ mixed with n good 
deal of hociis-pociLs, Tliey attracted followers less by their liberal doctrine 
than by their popular magic, their cult of saints and relics. They stressed 
j 4 s well the magic of numbers and of taboos^ the horror of touching 
rabbits or stepping on tliresholds. Tbeir Initiates were, taught by oHdal 
leaders who had absolute spurituol authority over tltem, and wlu> were as 
likely to be ignorant as learned. Their martyrs included fanatics^ whose 
tombs become especially noted for miracles. Such vulgar superstition is 
hiudly fatal to the g^wth and spread of a leligionp but it w'ealcened the 
appeal of the Bektosbi in the cultivated. It lessened w^hatever chance 
there mav have b<XMi of an offichil reconciliation ox a higher synthesis of 
the Judaic relfgionSp and with it of a Byzantine Empire revitalized by 
Islam, or a Seljuk Empire revitalized by Christianity^ This was a very 
slight chance at best. For the popularity of t!ie Bektashi was itself an 
unhealthy sign—a symptom of the basic insecurity of the Seljuks, due to 
the collapse of their empire. 

The immediate and perhaps sufficient cause of their failure w^as the 
Mongol invasion. It may be viewed as a tragic accident. Inking for 
logical causes, trying to make good sense of bistcuy'p with the advantage 
of hindsight, we are always apt to be unfair to defeated peopled; so let 
os grant that the collapse of the Selfuks was not clearly inevitable, and 
that except for the unforeseeable coming of the Mongols might have 
fulfilled the bright pirrmise they were displaying at Konya* NeverUidess 
their empire was dismtegratmg before the Mongols appeared on the 
scene. They were losing Persia and Mesopotamia by poor administfatioiu 
Saladin, a Kurdish officer, drove the Cmsaders out of the Holy Land and 
took over the rule of Syria artd Egypt. Nt^am al-MuIfc, the great Sdjuk 
vraer, had warned the Sultan of a basic weakness in liis political system— 
the influence of irrerpousible friends. It was tikdy to be a fatal weakness 
because there was no constitutional defence against the personiJ short¬ 
comings of tile sultan, no means of assuring xesponsibLlity. The plainest 
reason for the failure of the Seljuks was tiieir want of a sound pohticai 
system. An inscription on a Seljuk buildiug in Akshehiri cm the Konya 
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pl^, potots to tbo old stoiy qf Oriental monarchy: "The great Sultan, 
the mighty King of Kings, the shadow of Cod ill the universe," 

This was pari of their legacy ftoin Islam. Islam stamped much mmie 
plainly and indelibly the societies that took bo it than Christianity has 
stamped Western civilization; it had much to do with both the rise orttl 
the fall of the Turks. It had itself proved a complete political failure by 
the rime the Seljuks appeared on the scene, and in Its heartland (he bril- 
liimt period of Its cultural achievement was nearing the end. The SeJjuks 
nu^t have revitalized it, as the Moots did for a time m Spain; but to 
succeed they would have had to contend against the main forces of 
orthodoxy, which they liegan by streugthealng. To understand more fully 
their story—and that of the Ottomans to come—we need to review the 
greater story of Islam itself, which is still a live Issue today. 

4. THE KumoHn: kecoho or sslam 

Modem apologists for Islam find in it basic priuciplm that are espe* 
cially relevant and congemial to the modern Western world. In "Sdence, 
Democracy and Islam," Humayun Kabir asserts that it provided the basis 
of die scientific outlook by its emphasis on the unity of God, which 
broke down the distinction between the phenomenal and the tran- 
scendent and led to a reverence for the empirical fact. Likew^e it pro* 
Vided the basis of democracy by its concept of equality and its reverence 
for the individnal. as weU as by Its practical checks on the accumuialion 
of wealth and consequent economic inequality. Abdul (Jayywn also 
stresses its democratic principle, in iLat •'the people are the political 
sovereign in an Islamic state" be quotes Maude Hoyden’s observation 
that Islam proclaimed the first real democracy ever conceived in the 
mind of man,'* since Allah was of such transcendental greatness that nU 
differences between men were nought before him. In die introduction to 
TTie ChrUftiS Koran, a recent tmnslatiDn, appears the still more sweep* 
ing claim that Mohammed for the fii^t time in history made universal 
human brotherhood a fact and principle of common law,'’ 

Novv widi a reUgiDu nr a society as with an individual, it is humane to 
stress its ideal principles instead of its common failings, or to regard its 
best as its essence. But (specially with religion this honorable impulse is 
a constant source of confusion, of obscurantism, even of hostility to 
humane endeavor to improve men's lot on earth. The many who are now 
equating spiritnalit>' with religion, or proclaiming that we can be saved 
only by a return to Cod, are especially apt lo ignore the historical aetuoi- 
ities of religion: what it becomes under established chiirchm. and how 
it works out to the thought, feeling, and social behaiior of the great mass 
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of its ^tdherents. Fdx the sake of utidorstanding—for the sake, too, oF the 
many iruUlons of poor Moslems tcsday—I shouJd my flatly that these high- 
minded apologists For Islam are talking about a fietion or a dreain. The 
religion preached by Mohauimeti and there:ifter practiced in his lumie!, 
is quite different from the Islnm they describe- The Prophet had nothing 
of the sdentific outlook^ and demanded absolute obedience to the law 
that he alone laid dowm. IsLim nevcjr produced a democracy or a state 
in which the people were actually sovereign. In aJI its states, past and 
present, economic inequahty has been glaring. Its holy wars fought on 
principle, its degradation of women, and its formal acceptance of slavery 
make mmsense of Its theoreticsil principle of equality^ or any profession 
of universal human brotlierhood. It had a hrilhant period, during which 
it made major contribiitlom to the wi5Tld"s culture; but it ended as it be¬ 
gan, in a complete rejection of the free Greek spirit And almost from 
the outset it was corrupted by its worldly success in the feempomJ king¬ 
dom where Mohammed Iiad squarely set it 
\s ortLodojc Moslems see it, their Cclden Age came under the Bist two 
cahphs wlio ruled aftisr Mohammed's dea th, Ahu-Bakr and Omar. (Caliph 
rneims successor or vicegerent,) Thege were fightirig puritans^ able and 
devoted^ who kept their evi^ On the other world while ih^ conquered 
large provinces in thii one, and started piling up the booty that would 
enrich and enslave their succ^ors. This Golden Age lastad less than a 
score of years, however. The third Cohph was assassinated, by a party 
led by the son of the fir^t Caliph. His succassor. All, was also murdered 
at he was colling his people to prayer, even though he was the PropbeFs 
son-m-Iaw. Already Moslems wisre warring on one another. The martyrs 
death of Ali and his son Husayn led to a schism that permanently de¬ 
stroyed tlie unity of Islam, Two tnajnr sects, the Sunnites and the Shiites^ 
rtiH quanrd over die rightful succession, the Shiites being devoted to Ali. 

The political devdopinent of Islam W'as understandable, but un- 
insplrecL *By Cixil'" said Omar, according to tradition, T krmw not 
whctliar T am a Caliph or a king. .4nd If I am a long, it ii a fearful 
thing." His successor knew he was a king and did not think it fearful; 
he began appointing his relatives to high posts, while heeding the advice 
to keep the pwple content by keeping them busy in outland ware. But 
the decisive change followed the murder of All, when the Umayyad 
caliphs moved the capital from Medina to Dotimscus. By now the Arabs 
were ruling an empire, with no ptcviotis experience and no guide except 
the sEmpto order set up bv MohammeA The Umayyads naturally took 
over the imperial forms of the Forshins and the Byzantines, togetiier with 
the services of many of thdr ofEciab. They established a dynast^-, net up 
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a worldly courts introduced eunuchs into thek harems, and in general 
rultxl nice Oriental IdngSp no longer associatiog witb their fellows in the 
msnner of Arab tihieftains. Churcli and State^ nicorelieally one, became 
in faert separate. Islam retauied a mistj^ devotion to the tlseuiy, but had no 
real political doctrine. 

The Umavyad djuasty (661—760) did much for iKlam^ expanding its 
domidbn from India lo Spain and beginning to adnrn ft y^'itlt an appro¬ 
priate iut iind architecture. Nevertheless Moslem tradition has been hard 
on these caliphs, describing them as usurpers, tj-rants, and enemies of 
the True EcIIcvots, Thev in fact duplayed little religiOi.Ls fervor, much 
more of the worldly ambition behind the now not so holy wai^. They 
were especially resented, however^ because they represented a small 
Arab aristocracy llvnng off millions of subjects who included manv ctm- 
verts to Islam, underprivileged felbw Moslems. The Abbasid caliphs 
who succeeded them succseeded in destroying their reputation. 

The iKTrt- d\Tiust>^ prcchimed itself truly Moslem, ruling In the inter^ssts 
of all Islam. The caliphs were tit> longer pure Arabs; mm were bom of 
slave women-Persian. .Armeui^o, Abyssinian, Sbv, Turk. The Abbasfds 
tmill Si new capihd at Baghdsidp a cosmopolitan city that became die site 
of the Arabian Nights^ and of a civilization mudi richer than Arabian. 
They brought Iskm to the summit of materuil wealth und power and 
its cultural crralivityii producing the famous syTuboI of its splendor in die 
reign of Hamn al-Rashid (786-809), \ct in this reign the basic rnttcH” 
□ess of the Abbasid regime was already apparent. Hiinm had ascended 
the throne more esasily because his brother had heen murdered in the 
hilrem; he hiid to contend with many revolts in his empire; and his death 
was followed by civil war between his sons. The Ishimic world shurlly 
began lo fall apart, as Persia, Spain, Egypt, and other provinces became 
independent kingdoms. Tlie ifmprre bulb in the name of Mohammed and 
Allah had nothing of the stay-ing power of the secular Roman Empire. 

Strictly it had never been a real empir'e with a uniform govemmeni. 
The .spiritual iioity of Islam failed to inspire political unity; its mlers 
displayed little poHtical intelligence and less idealism. While the Abbasid 
caliphs made a $how of orthodox piety, most of them were reckJ^slv 
impious and stiD more recklessly extravagant, squandering the wealth of 
Islam in luxurious living. They oonsdousiy mr^eled themselves upon 
the Persian Idn^ before them. They had tbemsolves crowned with the 
dxadem, became increasingly autocratic and remote ffom their subjects, 
and made the army their personal propettj", recruiting it from among 
foreign slaved. Another innovation was the executtoner who always ac¬ 
companied them. The founder of the dynasty, Abu Abbas, bad taken the 
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aaine of Bloodspill^> his successors often had own blood spilled, 
in assassinadoiis resultjug from court intrigue. By the tenth century the 
caliphs of Baghdad were puppets of their ^slave** army» lacking any real 
political or spiritual authority over their dwiudling domains- The sorry 
pretense of their rule was ended tn 1031. More caliphs popped up else^ 
where in Islam, as in Egypt and Spain, hut they too had only nominal 
authority. Other Islamic states repeated the Baghdad story of impciiaJ 
$ptefidor^ iotrigue, and civil war. An Arahian poet summed up the ronml 
for their suhfects; 

Get soes-fer Death! Build h!gh-for Ruinadonl 

March qn—this road goes to AimihilatiCTni 

The corresponding development in Mcslem law illustrates both tlic 
value the danger of a law based on religion. In thooiyv its basic 
principle was pohdcal and civil equolityj and it explicitly affirmed the 
racial equality that remains perhaps ihe strongest ctatm of Islam to the 
ideals of universality and bjotherhood. *The white man is not above the 
black nor the black above the yollcnv; all men are equal before the 
Maker,"" said Moharmned, according to bradition. Moslem jurists also 
afthmed that "the fundamental nde of law is liberty-" They always had 
the advantage of speaking with spiritual autberityj since they professed 
to Judge human relationships from an ethical and religious, not a merely 
legal, point of view. But they always sufiered from the embarrassment of 
having to aocommedate themselves to a State that had taken over a 
great deal of nnnreligions law from its subject peopIeSt and tlial was 
headed by autocratic caliphs mling by the sword. Tlicy managed to 
rationalize the poUtical fttit accompli, with the help of a text fn the 
Koran: "W^e there more tlian one God, the universe would go to miia" 
It followed that the sovereign on earth must be a prince, fnr authDrity 
cannot be shared. Thus religion again gave ife section to absolute 
monarchy, Mc^lem jinists could do thh more readily because in spite of 
their assertions about liberty their conoeptioa of law was authoritarian, in 
the spirit of Mohammed himselh They did not conceive it a^ a hunmn 
product serving human needs, subject to reason or the approval of the 
people. Law was the will of Allah, revealed in the Koran, and therefore 
inalterahie. In practice of course^ the jurists had to reason, and the sacred 
law did change; they display^ed both catholicity and casuistry ns they 
got around the SoTan. Nevertheless the system that was grfldurilly built 
up was Still considered inaJterahlCp and became essentially rigid and 
sclioUstic. It strikes outsiders as neilha^ practical enough aor Idealistic 
enough* 
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There remairii* hmvever, the rich cultural achievement of Islam. The 
followers of Mohaimned went od to create a new civili^tion, acting 
sometimes under hJs inspiratioii, someHmes in defiance of his teaching, 
bet almost always in his Dame. Their achicveinent is obviously important 
because they handed on tlik culture to the Turks and oilier peoples^ 
also contributed to die gn^wth of the West; but it is a fascinating story >ti 
its own right. 

Immediately, the illiterate Arab? had the advantage of association with 
the high culture of the Sossanian and Byzantine empires.* They began 
hy borrowmg mcKt of their culture, as Mohammed had borrowed most 
of his religion from Judaism and Christianity. Nevertheless their growth 
was as aruaznlg a$ their military expansion. Coming from a Land poor 
both intellectiially and malerCaUy, the Arabs within a cenltuy liad set 
np In Damascus a civilized court fat in advance of conttmponirv Bnme^ 
In the next century Baghdad was thronged with poets^ scholars, and 
wits while Cliarlemagne and bis conrL as Professor Hitti remarked, w^err 
*stJll dabbling in the mi of writiiig their names.'* Moslems bter created 
other centers of dvilization, as at CaLra and Cdrdoba, tiiat rank among 
the great cities of history* 

The sophistieflUon of Baghdad ow'ed little to tlic Prophet, Tlie court 
of Haiun ahRashid fn particular rejoiced in wine, women, dance, and 
song, and In Irwi^rent wit. During the Golden Age of Islamic culture, 
down to the dcvenlh ccntuiy\ many Mosteim took to the Epicureanism 
and skepticism fcno^ra to the West dncily through rhe Rtibniyai of Omar 
Khayy am. ‘'We are all sorted into Iwo great kinds * wrole one poet: 
’'Clever godless and stupid godly minds." One of the clever gpdle^^ 
declared that alt religtons were mvths, "nothing but tJie mcam whSerh men 
of power use to make other men their slaves*"* Short of such irrev'ereiit:e> 
imaginative Htcmhire was essentfalljr romantic and sensuous. Poctr}^ 
dwelt on the old pagan Arabian themes of wine, love, and huntiiig; tales 
were exotic or bawdy. Even mystical poetry w^as full of erode imagery, 
while scholars and theologians contributed to the innumerable Arts of 
Love. Mohammed himself was no puritan in matters of sc.x ('Tlie game 
of a man with a woman k one of the games the angds like to watch, as 
the Prophet said'"), but be wns hardly the inspiration of this IltcTwiture. 

He was a more positive infliicncoT hnwever, m the development of art 

* I ihfiukl tclmnwled^ that Amritc! Toynbw i very diSufind nccmint of 

thtfin. To provft hit iheafa llmt higher TdJgJoiu m thi? [mxitirt of dyin^ «rcieb«, 
ho Ja friTted to describe the Ar.ibs os llie "intemal proI^starTal*' ci( the "Syriiic locirty." 
But bH othfif histofiafii, to my knovdsdlEfi. Keognin- th™ as nowcomen who be- 
kmgftl to Tirt di-fhanlkin, Toynbee'* Syriac society—o hodgepodge of PhOisUiiH. 

Hebrew^ «tc.-is Diie oF hlr most flibftniTy IctEom. 
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and sirehjtecture, the mo$t distinctive original creation of (slain (as 
previously of ByziintinmJ. Painting and sculptune were mturally dis¬ 
couraged by the Prophet^s ban on images or any representation of the 
human form, even though the ban csmc to be disregarded in Persia and 
the Mogiul Empire of India. But at Baghdad under Persian ittBuenco, 
Islam found compensation in th« omamental arts. Here it developed its 
genius for ab$tract design, as fn tho arabesque and the decorative use 
of Arabic script“the one Arabic contribution to its ait.^ Moslem artists 
did Superb work, imrivaled in loedieva] Europe, in metal, glfiss^ pottery. 
Leather, and teitlles. Letter lliey took over the Jusmy* trade of declining 
By^nntiimip to the corruption of both Islam and Westem Christendom- 

Still more impressive was the achievement of Islam in architecture* 
under the direct inspiration of rellgiDn, As early as Lhe end of the seventh 
century the Umayyads built the first grand masque, the Dome of the 
Rock In JerusatcanH They had to employ Croek artists and artisans, who in 
the Byzantine style crowned the buiiding with a dome* supported it with 
eolunms, and adorned it with mosaics; yet it already has the fed of a 
fuOique, not a Christian cnthcdral, and is a mudi nobler structure than 
the Church of the Hoty Sepulchre that centuries later was built to rival 
[t The mosque soon acquired ils essential dements of mimbar, rrdhrab, 
and minaret (tJie last seemingly a relic of the andent ziggurat) ^ atid in 
time it took on sudi otlier characteristic elements as the staLicHte capital, 
the pointed arch, the cusped or multifoi] arches, and tile arobescjue Ln 
low relief. Wliether Moslems invented or borrowed all these elements is 
uncertain, but together they mark a style of unmistakable individuaHtVp 
TOccignizabte througliout the diveise regions of Lslam^ and beautifully 
suited to Its rd:itively chaste, austere worship. It Is one of the great styles 
in architecture. And though Mohammed himself was no builder, it never¬ 
theless bears his signature, W. C. Pnlgrave observed that a Moslem work¬ 
man who could not be trusted to do the simplest job competently would 
still do work of imerring precision on the masque, "^yhat love is to tlie 
w*orld at large, that is Islam to the EastemL it renders him architect, poet, 
metaphysician, carver, decorator, soldier* anything “ 

it was not clearly I$km that made liim a metaphysician; the was rathear 
the work of Byzantium^ ultimately of ancient Greece. But it is no less 
remarkable that the illiterate Arabs soon developed a thirst for knowL 
edge much more avid than their Prophet had manifested, or than con- 
temporary Byzantium wm showing. Under the Umayyads they begian 

*Thi4 wki Cfvwcimtly boimwed by him m>^vA| auch at Fra Ao^lcn 

and Fr* Uppci Lippi, The Virgin may luiVTi hjcfcdcs uhant MaKomiued and Allah 
decomtlELg thEs ttacn-^ or bafdm of bw fawix 
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sporaiUcally to translate Creek warla. The Abbasids at Baghdad system- 
athted the activity under o£Scia1 patronage; the Caliph abMamun, son of 
Haiun, set up a school and IJbnuy for translatois, a "House of VVfedom " 
and sent scholars as far as Constantinople in search of roanuscripts. Later 
scholars put out carefully annotated editions of die worts of Greet 
thinteis, preserv-ing some (such as Galen s on anatomy) that have been 
lost In the original Grwk, Islam did more than Byzantium to transmit 
this Creek heritage to western Europe. The stoiy is a strange one, some' 
wliiit unwholesome for the orthodos. The Arabs were put on to the Hel¬ 
lenistic tradition chiefly by the Ncstorian and Monophysite heretics, who 
were keen Aristotelians} the tlicmght of the ancient pagans reached 
Europe by translation tom Greek through Syriac to Arabic, then. Wee 
as not, by a Jess- into Latin via Hebrew; and in Moorish Spain the 
precious manuscripts were copied suireptiticHisly and brought to the 
libranes of European monasteries, where eager scholars pored over them, 
and unwittingly started undermining the foundations of medieval tlurught. 

Meanwhile Islam was for several centuries the center of progress in 
philosophy and science. In the politically disastrous ninth century ap¬ 
peared its greatest tliinker, al-Kindi, "Philosopher of the Arabs"; a master 
of Aristotle and of natural science. More i niltimh^T was the later ifan- 
Biishd, misknown to medieval Europe as Avettoes, a physician, mathe¬ 
matician, and philosopher who anticipated the effort of St Thomas 
Aquinas to reconcile Aristotle and the revealed faith, only to bceome a 
symbol of heresy. Ibn-Sina, or Avicenna, had a still greater influence on 
Europe by his immense compendium of Arabian medicine. Other Mos- 
lem.s made advances in mathematics and the sciences, especially ge- 
ograpliy, chcmistiyv physics, and astronomy. Their discoveries played 
some part m the sdentlfle revolution that began with Copernicus, as 
earlier they had in the di.scoveiy of .America by keeping olive the heredcal 
Crock idea that the earth was a sphere. With all this thw passed along 
tn the West such key inventions as Chinese paper and the so-called 
.Arabic mimm-als. including the all-important zero devised hy Indians. 

Most original by far. however, was the work of ihn-Khaldun (iai2- 
1406)—a Moslem historian who had no influence to speak of, and wlio 
was unknnwTi to Europe until tlie last century. He was tncidenlally a 
more objective, hmad-rninded historian diati anv that Byzantium had 
piTJduced, nr that Europe would produce until r^t centuries; but he 
stands nut as a sdenKfic philosopher of history, the Erst to offer a closely 
reasoned, factually based theon- of universai history. While interested 
primarily in political phenomena, he realized that the familiar cjxles of 
rise and fall could not be understood merely in terms of the puiposw 
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and capacities of ambitious individuals. He definiTd history ^ the sdetice 
that di!a1s with all social phendmana, and perceived that all must be con¬ 
sidered Organically jn relation Co the society as a whole. His eiib^cal in¬ 
quiry into the natural laws governing $noin1 action made him the first 
sociologist as well; he had many penetrating things to say about the 
processes of imitatkn and adaptation. Arnold Toynbee ha^ called his 
Pr^^^€g™:eTHi ^undoubtedly the greatest work of its kind that has ever 
yet been created by any mind m any time or plaec.'^ At tiiat^ Toynbee 
might not sufficiently admire tlie remarkable empiricism -of ibn-Klialdun. 
Though ostensibly a pious hlosleniT, he neither e^srplnined nor justlBcd his¬ 
tory by the will of Allah. Sticldng to observed fact, seeking only natural 
causes, he dJd not pretend to make out any divine purpose or grand unl- 
versal plan. Had Europeans known and appreciated him, they might not 
have E>ecn token m by such as Hegd. 

Ibn-Khaldun also left an autobiography, The a record of the 

events of his time and of Ills own adiievements as a diplomat It may 
have beem suggested by the travel book of the much more cheerful ihn- 
Batuta, like him a native of F«foTth Africik, who a generation before Imd 
exliibited a similar curiositj' about ihe great world. But unhappily ft 
brings us bade to the historic failures of Islam. Ibn-Kbaldim was a soli¬ 
tary figure who had no folJowers. His masterpiece wtts soon forgotttm, it 
fell \ictirn to the law of growth and decay that he liad made out. The 
decay is all too apparent in liL^ record of intrigue, eomjption, assassina¬ 
tion, and civil war. Toward die end nf bis life, lie took part in an un¬ 
successful expedition to stem the invasion of Tamerlane, the latest episode 
in the long struggle he had pictured behveen the Arabs and the Turks. 
And his OTvn role in this dismal history was not too homrable. He was 
also a master of the arts of fulsome flatten' mid shi^wd jthifting t>f alle¬ 
giance. As disheartening is the convenbonal, even perfunctory pietj' es- 
pressed In his work, ivlijch in view of tiis theory of lustory suggests that 
he did not dare speak out his real conviedons. Free thought had become 
increasingly dangerrms; a friend of Klialdun's had been lynched by a mob 
as a herctio- I$Iam was to produce no more philosophy or science of 
consequence. Long before his time a blight had settl^ on the thought 
of the heartland in the Near East. Now, |dst as the West was entering 
its Renaissance, the whole Moslem world w^as succumbing to an inteh 
lectuaJ torpor that lasted until tills century. 

Within the limits defined in the Koran, writes Abdul Qayyum, Islam 
"gives the hurnark spirit the fullesi freedmu to End new methods of ful¬ 
fillment in creative effort" If so, Moslems oevor fully availed themseH^es 
of this Eteedojn* fn their enthusiastic discover^^ of Greek philosophy and 
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science, they ignored Creek poetry^ drama, art, and histotyv 
hire was never so mnny’-sided as the Greek, or the modem WestenL For 
plidosophers in particular the limits defined in the Koran are pretty nar¬ 
row Djid rigid. Although Islam p^Cldut^ed some onginat thmkeTs, it 
added little to the Creek philosophy it handed on* except for A hopeif^ 
effort to reconcile Amtolle and Neoplatonism, and both with orthodox 
Isiith, Phjfosophers were always handicapped by Altah, a very personal 
Gc>d who ruled tlie w}rld in an atbitiory^ despotic fashion^ and the 
orthodox finally denied them the freedom to make Attaii rational. Scien¬ 
tists too were denied freedom; their inquiries threatened proper belief. 
Most of the 265 works attributed to al-Kindi, the greatest scientific 
thinker of [skinv have been lo$L The less subversive medical work of 
ibn-5ma was preservedp but progress tn medicine ceased os ma^ic 
superstition crept back. That his compendium was sbll used in lids cen¬ 
tury was only another $ign of the long roteUeetnal stagnation of Islam, 
With the magic and the superstitian the saints came baci^ and thev 
recoil us to the csormption of the Praphrfs teaching. Much of the super¬ 
stition entered official tradition. The learoed ibn-Batuto telb of his rap¬ 
tures when he visited Jemsatem and saw the blessed rook to whtdi the 
Prophet, one night during his lifetime, harl been mJniculoiisIy transported 
from Mecca by the Angel Gabriel, end from which he was then whisked 
up Into the seven heavens, to meet Jestis and others, and to be granted an 
edifying view of the sinners in helj. This myth, whidi Is sdll celebrated 
by an annual feast In the Moslem w^orld, was based on a smg!c verse in 
the Korun j “Glorified be Tie Who carried Ills servant from the In^ioJahle 
Place of Worship to tlie Far Distant Place of Al,'orship, the ncighhorbood 
whereof We have blessed, that We might show him. of Our tokens/* 
Batuta also tdls of the many dervishes and fak^, ^foslem equivalents of 
the monks denounced by Xfohammed. who often preyed cm the gullible. 
And even fn bis own purer piety* which led him everywhere to seek nut 
the religious fudges and teachers—tic ulema, or learned men of Isbin— 
he points to anotliex source of impurity, lx is commonly said that Islam 
has no prfethood, no Papacy, no Church; and formally it do^ not. But 
the ulema w'ere an aristucniHe elerical class that controlled education, 

Mahoimnrd nwisinl by this. S5 mmy other sayings. not loo dear, but th* 
tegwad that t»it of if Dantij the Mfla for Ui D(ioine Ths blessed 

rock m fenuulfiM is euc^lofrd Jn ibc Domi! of the Rode, ond ii ftfi! hn!i*r tHrcaiise It 
is the >vry pbee wW Abralum offered Liaac to God. Men^ Jmualem a holy 
dty alike for Clirlrtiarw^ nnd Modems^ drcuiRstance' th^t ml^t itavj? niAEfe 

for bettfi iindemandin g nnd Felkrw^hip among tbena^ but uufortuuatdy has tended 
ffftW to aggravate their diffexfzt£!v«. 
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laid down the meUgfous UWp and in effect oomtitnted a reKginiis dictator¬ 
ship. 

In pardcular it detemxined the theDlDgical development of 
which takes us to the heart of the b^nes raised by Mohammed s religioEL 
Mo$lerq theology perforce departed from the teachmgs of the Prophet, 
who was no more of a melapbysician iban Jesus* and bred a great deal 
of thnught as tnccmpreheosible and unkna^s^ to ordinary Moslecns today 
as the NestorLim and Moaopbysite bennies am to ordinary Christiansn At 
the end, however, it returned to the spirit of the Koran; and the end was 
fateful for aU [sIhtti. 

Under the early Abbasids there grew up a school knowii as the 
Mutazilites* rationalists or freethinkors. They ndiculed the hadith, the 
tradidonal sayings and doings of the Prophet diat induded contradicEory 
sa)*ings on e^^eiy $ubjcct» and that were tested not for their content but 
for an oral chain supposedly going back to sume companion. (They 
pointed out, for eixamplc* that on the authority' of one: companion the 
Prophet never urinated while standing, on the authority of another be 
did.) "While accepting the Koran a^ divine re^'datian, they Insisted on 
the necessity of reason in uiterpredng It, and proceeded to interpret ft in 
a HeUenic fashion. They dedored its descriprions of Allah as seated on a 
throne, seeing and hearing, were merdy syTnbolical. Albh w'as Inffnite 
Justice, a purdy spiritual being, and as such he could be known by reason 
even without revdation. In partietilar the Mutazilites insisted on human 
freedom and respoEsibfllty for good and evilj a Just Cod would never 
will folly and evd* predestme his creatures to daTimatson. Their ruti<mal- 
ism was infiuentiaJ enough to drive the orthodox into philosophy in order 
to combat it. A conservative reaction, led by al-Asbari in the tenth cen¬ 
tury, cutminated in the work of al^Chazzall ("Algazci'' d. lilt), the 
Aquinas of Islam. 

The conservatives insisted on the literal meaning of the Koran, which 
seems cleaiEy to have been the Prophets own intention- AlMi is seated 
on a throne and does Iravc a face and two hands. Just as the Koran says. 
The Garden is a Garden and the Fire is Fire; Allah will raise the dead 
from their graves, and where they wdll go w^as absolutely predestined 
Nothing can happen that Allah has not willed. The only Creator, he 
created everything^ including tmfjellef, faUy, and eviL His creatures Had 
no right to intrude their own notiom of light and wrong: *rhe Lord of 
the Worlds Is not under a Law.^ Tlie faithful do not inquire "1 e w'hat 
senseT or “Why?” because "such inquiry is Innovation in Islam* The 
great al-Ghozzali exposed the contradictions that result from Inquiry in 
77ie Inco/iererice of the fhilmophers, in which ho explained the decay of 
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faith in fckm by the raspwt ibo^Ti fw such as Plato. Aristotle, and 
nippocratcs. Althougfi his own contradictions were in turn ciposed by 
Avcttd« in The Incoherence of the Incolterence. Ms book had a tremen¬ 
dous success. The upshot was tJiat on every issue the radonatisls were 
defeated and driven off die Bold. AJ-Ghazzall led Islam back to a simple 
faith, based mi tradition and the living Word instead of the vanity of 
leasoD, and again stressing fear. He eonebed It in terms that could be 
readily understood, if as readily debased, giving the theology of Islam 
essentially its BjmI fonn. 

AI-Ghi^ah had the backing of the Sdjuks. working under the patron' 
age of tlieir vizier Nizam aJ-Mulk. Long before him the loose-living 
Abbasids bad v-xm thdr reputation for piety by their persecution of the 
rationalists, executing targe numbers of them. “Tolerance is laudahle," 
their founder the Bloodspillcr had said, "except in mattoct dangemus to 
religious belief, or to the SoveTeigns dignity,’ A caliph who won a 
legendary fame by sleeping with every one of his four thousand ooncu- 
hines issued an order prohibiting research and philosophical diseusslan 
The discussion went on. under caliphs too feeble to enforce such mdeni 
imd denied the right to act as popes; but it is therefore more significant 
that Mohammed's community voluntarily gyew together to the agreement 
summed up by a cmiservarive: 'Belief is a duly. Inquiry is heresy" The 
spirit of inquiry was killed as all totellectual activftv was made subject 
to religious mithority. So the research and the discussion stopped, and tire 
long night set in. 

Al-Chazzali birmelf bad corns by his orthodox faith after a period of 
doubt and confusion, which taught him that certamty could be bund 
only to religious experience. This experience, however, led to his associa- 
tlon with the great mystical movement know-n as Sufism-^a movemeni 
that was always liable to heresy, and eonstittites a striking paradox. The 
mysbcism of Islam was bolder, more richly varied, and much more popu¬ 
lar and mfiuaitial than Christian mystidsm. It accordingly produced 
so^ dubious types of holy men-morhid ascetics, faki«, f^aticj-who 
often came to he worshiped as ssinb. But on the whole Sufism g^ve Islam 
lb most attractive figurre^at least to unbelievers-and inspired its most 
dEX{iient reUgiotM writings. 

One reason for ib popularity was that it usually taught a gospel of 
love. The God knmvn ecstatically by m>* 5 tics is not a stern fudge or a 
creator of unbeitof and evil. ,Sufbm also rose above the Prophet's o.vn 
sbess on rtemaJ rewards and punishmenb. "Whoever worships God for 
the s_ake of anything," wrote one holy man. "is worshiping himself, not 
God. If tlic purest mystics were prone to confuse themselves with God, 
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or to Jove him at the expense of their fellow men* they could prodoco 
such Christlike as Hailawho in 922 was cnicifijed for blasphemy, 

*I am the truth," he had $aid, and one may hope he was Tight; for at the 
cross he uttered the most beautiful prayer recorded in Islam: 

And these Thy serv^ants who are gathered to slay me in zeal for Thy religion 
and in desire to win Thy Favor^ forgave them, O Lotd^ and hive mercy vpon 
them; for verily if Thou hadst revealed to them that which Tliou hast revealed 
to me, Lhev wnuld not have done whil they have done; and if Thau hndst 
hidden froiD me that which Thou hast hidden feoui them, I should not haS'C 
suffered thi.< tribiUation. Glory unto Thee in w’^hatsoever Thou doest^ and glory 
luito Thee in whatsoever Thou wiliest 

Thereafter the SuEs were morio discreet, volling their intimate knowh 
edge of Allah bv rnetaphors of love and wine; but the inovcnieiit re* 
cnained so populiir that the urdiodo 2 £ were tillable to suppress itr As we 
have seen in Jelaloddin, Islam and CbrIsUanijy drew dose together in 
their mystics^ 

ITie sources of this mysticism, and of its popularity, are less flattering 
to Islam. Although the Sufis could twkt many texts in tlie Koran tn their 
purposes, since the Prophet had spoken more out of feeling than out of 
reflection, his Allah was p lainl y different from their God and did not en¬ 
courage such intimades; they seem to have drawn lieavily on Neoplatonic 
and Chnsdon sources. Their immedtate impulse wiis a revulsion against 
the worldlincss of the Abbasids. But the deepest reason for the wide¬ 
spread and continuous popularity of SufiimK one must suspect the 
worldly failure of Islam. Hence it did not invigorate Mohmnmed s people. 
While some Sufis retained his practical, militant spirits most tendt?d to 
tjuiedsm m an unworldly holiness. Among common people they eon- 
Brmed the tradirinnal fatalism and habit of submission. The pcxir in¬ 
vited their hope in sheik-saints and shared thdr little with many an 
idle dervish. A conscienhous dervish summed up the historic record of 
Islam m explaining why he wore mourning! '"God's Apostle left three 
legacies behind him: poverty^ knowledge^ and the sword- Men of power 
tE>ok the sword and put it to bad use. Scholars took the kncnvledge; all 
they did with it was to make teaching a profession. Dervishes took the 
poverty and made it into a way of getting an idle living."' 

Tlie quesUon remains whether Gods Apostle did not have somethisg 
to do with this outoome. Moslem reformers today acknowledge the legacy 
of ignorance; poverty* lethargy, pohBca] corruption, and social injustice 

^ Oau rvnplloa vnu a ibeik n?part«l by Ibo^Batotn- 'Tlie Ptopbet-may God bless 
him otkd give him pnee!—could do without amiounoed tliij heretic, 

Tat I can 6q without themnr'^ Thcreupoa fe was dul^ sentoaoed and eRcutuL 
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from thQ oemturics of stagnM^nop h\il they almost iimfonnly deny that the 
rehgipii of Islam £s at all responsible for this legacy. They trace the soda] 
evils to the failtire of Islam to live up to its principles. Outsiders might 
agree that these evils were not Mobammed's doing—be hardly foresaw the 
dvilization that grew out of hh revelations^ and he clearly tried to assure 
social Justice. Yet the corruption has marked Islam throughout its hfetorj-, 
and if Its spiritual leaders often deplored it they made no conceited effort 
at sodal and polirieol reform, led no movement to emnneipate or edu¬ 
cate die ma£$es. For their mentality the fVoplief does appear to have 
some fesponsibility. Although his teaching had little evident connectioci 
Avitli the reniarkahle intellectual growtli nf the Arabs, it had much more 
to do with the cessation of inquiry and research, for he had giv^m the 
Snality of rev^ktfou to the limited conceptions of Hs age. His authoti- 
Carian spirit was not conducive to ideals of inteliectual or reiigious free' 
dom, or of an open society. Tire mf>dem reformers tlieimelves hove not 
yet faced up to the cmx of the problem-the falllbibty of the Prophet. 
Few Moslems, and almost none who seek a career in pubhc service, dare 
to Jiay openly that the Koran is a human documentp tlie ward not of Cod 
but of Mohammed^ 

One may add that no Christian society has ever lived up to Christian 
priDcJpIes^ and that die Bible is no manifesto uf intellectual freedom 
either; but this rais^ further quostinns. Tlic obviotis resemblances 
tween medieval Islam and me^eval Christendom accentuate the pro¬ 
foundly different outcomes in the two societies. Christendom too might 
well hav6 ossified bad it clung to its aulhoritatian religlc^us mentality^ 
One reason why it did not ojsify is that Wcstemeirs caught and hung on 
to the most important thing the GrccLs had to teach tbem-uot their 
worksp bat the spirit that produced them. Such “erplanatiom*" bowevor, 
only force the question wby Moslems failed do likewise. It is not 
enough, either, to say that Mohammed made a deeper impress on his 
people than Christ on his followers- for Islam did go on to build a new 
civilization it followed the Greek gleam+ it develnpeil Its rationalists and 
its Sufis—it seemed vigoriom and adventurnus enoiigh to keep re^pcmdliig 
to fresh impulsed and Ukew'ise to cut grow the authoritarian mentality be¬ 
queathed by Mohammedp And a Bnat diflicultv is that vve cannot sp ea k 
rimply of its failure, for it remaroed a religious success. It lost very few 
of its adherents to rising Clmstendixmi it continued to oonvert new 
peoples, sometiijns in open competihon with Christian missionariesi tCK 
day It febains the allegiance of same 300,000,(XX) people, in a umrld long 
dominated by the West, Islam is still a force, and a prohlem, tf> be 
redcaned wi^ 
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If neiHier its prolcsngad st^goatloii HDr its stubborn persistenoe can be 
wbollj- expkincHi^ the)' may be illumined in the long perapeetive sug¬ 
gested by Alfred JCroeber in The Ancient Oikoumene as a Historic Cul¬ 
ture Aggregate * From the Near Eastk the heartland of civlliKationt the 
TOfljor creative iniptilses had moved out and spread gradualJy to the Far 
East and to the West^ which became the front of advancing civilizatioTi. 
The long-worked heartland was apparently no longer capable of real 
crcativit)\ It was occupied by worn, tired societies overlaid with uncon¬ 
genial Plellenistic and Iranian elements, capable only of a reduced, 
simplified culture. Islam succeeded becoiise it offered such a culture in a 
welcorne anti-fleUenistit:, anti-Iranian, antJ-Christian form^ It gave fhe 
old heartland a chance, Kroeber writeSp "to throw off the foreign cultural 
yoke and to establish its o^vn free society—without aiip without much in¬ 
tellectual curiosity or profimdilVi williout many of the aspirations cu$- 
tomaiy in civilizations^but: fervid over its new autonomy and well 
satisfied at being at last able to impose its culture on oth^ once more— 
no matte at what level—instead of having iLeir culture and influence 
hnpesod upon it"* Mohammed had an advantage in that lie was not a 
member of a "Syriac** or any other ancifjnt clvilizatioii, bui one of Toyn- 
bee^s *eKteniaI proletariat**' The civilization he founded ^was new pre¬ 
cisely in its pTolttarianlsm: its appeal to the common denominators and 
therefore to the commonnesses of men; its discarding of much of die 
heritage of the past; its simplification of ideas^ Its leveling and denunci- 
atiens; its long list of prohibitions " Hence its appeal outside the heart¬ 
land was chiefly to primitive peoples, such as the Turks, Africans, and 
Malayans. 

This ^eoms to me somewhat unfair to Islam, which for a time enjoyed a 
richer civilization than Kroeber suggests. His whole thesis is based rm 
a metaphor, and is at most suggestive* The w'om, tired societies of tlie 
heartland were not racially old, hut wcic made up of ndxed^ s hiftin g 
peoples, and there is no apparent reason why they should have been in¬ 
capable of a new creative effort. But Kroeber s aixount at least cor- 
resp<»nds to the historic record of Islam, espccialty in the heartkiiuJ- Hcfo 
Its creativity was exhausted within a few centuries. Thereafter it went on 
blooming for some time in its oul^ng provinces, most brilliantly in re¬ 
mote Spain, w'hcre Islam never took such deep root as elsewhere. At home 
Molinmmcd s people did discard much cf the heritage of tbe post, which 
for a time had dazzled them. They lost all curiosity; gave up all but 
commercla] and military adventure. They disregarded whatever implica¬ 
tions of the Prophet s teaching might have promoted demoemey and the 
scientific outlook. They clung to his simplestt cnidest teachings, as they 
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dung to thetr Black Stone, and to their grotesquely inaccurate calendar 
based on the lunar year- In this deeper, wider sense Islam docs look like 
the product of a "dying^ civilizatioD, or an exhausted one. It showed no 

capacity for renewal-untfl it felt the impact of the West in the last cen- 
hay. 

Meanwhile it had provided the key to our nestt chapter, the rise and 
fan of the Ottoman Turks, The basic simplicity of Islam and the 
thoroughness of its disdpliiie make it an attractive and effective religion 
for primitivo peoples. More quickly than any other, the record suggests, 
ft can inspire them with zeaX elevate their morat code, promete their self- 
respect, make them a disciplined community. It made the nomadic Turks 
a great power-such as Christianity failed to malm of the Goths or any 
other barbarians before the rise of western Europe, But it quickens chiefly 
the military virtues of courage, fortitude, loyalty, and obedience, not so 
much the qualities that make for sophistieatioa, enlightenment, and 
creativity. It impedes the continued growth of its converts by the rigidity 
of its doctrine and discipline. The Ottoman Turks restored an empire to 
Islam and adorned it with a suitable ait; but they proved unable to ci- 
tend or renew its culture, or to create a high civilization of their own. 


CHAPTER IX 


Bursa to Siamboid: TIu Ottoman Empire 


1. THE PISE OF THE OTTOMANS 

THE CITY OF Bursa was founded about SOO E.Cp as Fmsa, aamed after 
the Bidiynian King Piraias* on the dopes of one of the moat tmpodng 
Mount Olvnipuses in the Creek world^ The story goes that it was founded 
on the advice oJ Haimihal, the lifelong enemy of Rome, who spent his 
last years in Bithynia lending his militiiry gemus to the service of its 
kings until driven to his death by the relentless Bcmiins, then killing 
himself to avoid surrender to them. The story ought to be true if there is 
poetic justice. For in 1326 Bursa was taken fram Ihc Byaantiiics by a 
Turkish tribal chief named Othman, or Osman. It became the capital of 
the House of Osman, which finally overthrew on empire that still called 
itself Homan, which went on to build the Ottoman Empire, the 
mightiest of its time, and again a tenur to Rome. The long, igiiromltiions 
dftf-ltirif! ! of tfiijj empire, the prejudice of Western commentatprs^ and the 
legends about the “terrible Turk" have obscured an amazing stoiy. It is 
not an altogether edifying storyp and its ignominious end was implicit in 
its beginning^: but it Involved a display of energy, courage, disciplined 
zeal, and military genius worthy of Haonibal himself^ 

ErtugmJ, the father of Osman, had led a tribe of only a few hundred 
families out of central Asia, His house then produced about as lung a 
series of vigorous, able mlea as can be found in history-a series stretch¬ 
ing over a^ut two huudred years— uader whom a small tribe grew into 
a g)n^t empire with a rapidity recollitig the Arabs before them, Osman 
himself be^me master of one of the ten provinces in Asia Minor into 
which the Seljiik Empire bad broken up. Under his son Othan, in 
the Ottemaus (or Osmanll) crossed the Dardanelles to plant thdr stand¬ 
ard in Europe at a Byzantuie castle inapiuiopiiatdy named “Pigs Cnstle " 
and to initiate European campaigns in which for two centuries they 
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would meet temporaiy reversaU but no njajOT setbadc, Murad 1. son of 
Orhan, advanced into flie Balfcans, cimlung both the Biilgars and the 
Serbs. In Asia Minor the Ottomans were halted when th«r mighty 
Bayazid I, who had subdued die remainder of the Seljirk prineipalideSi 
was defeated and captured by the mighber Tamerlane in a battle near the 
site of modem Ankara; but they proved their vitality by iMr speedy 
recovery from this disaster. After a brief period of dvil svar Mohammed I 
restored order, and Murad 11 resumed the advance on all fronts. It was 
his son, Mohammed (or Mcluned) the Conqueror, who realized the 
Ottoman dream, and completed the resurgence of the East, by talkin g 
Constantin np1 a. 

The Ottomans had had an advantage over the Setfuk principalities, 
including Konya, in their proximity to Constantinople. They Ixirdered on 
the undermanned Byzantine Empire, which both enriched and educated 
them. Nevertheless they triumphed on their merits. In giving them a 
lighting faith, Islam had strengthened their primary virtues. By their 
energy and their valor they attracted the service of wandering hands of 
Gharis, or Wamois for the Faith. They built up a nation natinvorthy 
especially for its discipline. In war Ms annies did not cony with them 
the wine flasks and whores that regularly necompanied the Christian 
aittues of Europe, At Jiome, the Turks to the end remained loyal to the 
House of Osman a dynasty that ruled for some six centuries, or more 
than twice as long as the longest Creek or Boman d>-nasty. 

From the beginning, moreover, thej- svere by no means simpfy "ter¬ 
rible* In their fervor for Iskro tliey retained its b-aditton of racial and 
rdigious tulenmcc. Orhan, son of Osman, married a ByzanSne princess. 
Witli this Creek blood" the Ottoman warrior-sultans aerjufred a taste 
for culture. At Bursa they soon demonstrated that they were not rude 
barbarians. 

In antiquity Bursa had been a small inlaud city otitranked by nearby 
Nicaea and Nieomedia, known chiefly (as it is again today) for its hot 
springs. These made it the home of a famous physician. Asclepiades, and 
B shrme of the healing god AscIcpitLS. About tlie only other weU-known 
native of the city was Dio Chrysostom, a wandering orator and philos- 
^her who left it to perform (n the greater dtics. In the third cejituT>' A.n. 

It shared the fate of Nicaea and Nieomedia, being sacked by the Goths 
but unlike them it did not revive to become a major Bwantine city, Ap-' 
parent!/ no saint of account blessed its hot springs with mira^us 
curative powers. Not until tlie Empire of Nicaea did Buisa begin to pre¬ 
pare for its histarlc destiny. One of tlie Nicaean mnperors rebuilt its walls 
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(soctiPDS of which stilt stajad)^ and the city became strong ^ough to 
liold out for almost ten years agimst siege by Osman. 

The fatlicr of the Ottoimms quickly repaired vvhatwcr damage he had 
dooe. As the capital of his son Orhan^ Bursa was already dourisliing 
enough to impress ibn-Eahita as *a great tdly with flue hazaai^ and 
broad streets” worthy of '"the greatest of the Turkmen kings.* (This is 
one of the rery few cofitemporary references to the early OttomaiisJ 
The successors of Orhan beautified and sauctified the city by building 
mosques and tombsi, the earliest Ottoman shrines. The exquisite tomb 
and *'Crecn Mosque" of Mohanuned I would alone belle their uniioly 
reputation. The architect who designed this mosque, Toynbee com¬ 
mented, would have Eiad a low oplnlnn of the contemporaiy dotnc of 
Brunelleschi Jn Florence, which escited jdl Europe* Bursa might have 
beoome another Konya had not *he sultans kept building an empire and 
moving into a greater w-orld, Tliey shifted their capital to Adrianoplc. 

Constantinopte profited still more from i(s fall to the OttemmnSv In 
EuTopoau tradition thb fall m^ked the end of it$ glnry, a passage into 
the shades- In fact Mohammed the Conqueror entered a cnimbllng city 
whose shabby buildings held fewer tfian a hundred thousand people. 
Although it was pillaged for a few days, with the customary atrocities, 
this was the routine of tire age, and the Conqueror put a stop to it before 
his men could rival tho destruction accomplished by the Fourth Crusade. 
A oontemporary Creek, Kritovoulos, reported that Mohammed wept in 
campassion at the ruin of so lovely a clty^ At any rote, he resolved to 
moke it lovely again- Immediately he sot about repairing and repeopling 
it, moving in neiv inhabitants from all ov-cr Asia Minor and Greece, To 
provide for their needs be buUl new residences, bazaars, inns, bath^, 
kitchens for llie poor, fountains, and gardens. For tumsclf He hiiilt a 
palace on the site nf the acropolis of ancient Bymntium, and comfiiis- 
sioned a Creek architect to build n gre^t mosque- In a short time he had 
made Consiantioople a capital worthy of his empire, 

"Verily ConstantinDpie shall be conquered,* Mohammed the Prophet 
was reputed to have said; "and cxccftont Is the cominander, erceHent the 
army, who shall take it from die opposing peopled There is some qu^- 
bon of the trtceUence of Mohammed the Conqueror, By Creeks and 
Westerners he iios generally been described as a dU^pot, debauched and 
cruch by Turks as an emancipator, enlightened and magnanimDiis. He 
seems to have been something of both. iJke so many men of the Benais- 
sanee, he could be as eallcms ami ruthless as sensitive and ^nciDus^ But 
there is no question that he was a great leader. The seventh of the Otto¬ 
man sultons^ the Conqueror had all the qualities that had made them 
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empire bulMers, and otRer quaUties that held unmiinl promise for their 
empire. 

Impoverished though it was+ Coti^burtinople was stil! a rich prize flud 
its ccmqiiejt a notable feat. Its great walls had ^vithstood sieges by earlier 
sultans^ A young man of only twenty-two when he rsolv^ to take it^ 
the Conqueror proved himself a resourcefnl and imaginative a$ well as 
bold soldier. He had 6rst cut the city oE from its Black Sea supplies by 
building ^ masrivo castle at the narrowest part of the Bosphoms, on the 
site now kno^n as Biuneli Hkaxp arming it with stone-throwing cannan 
that could control the strait. Wien the defenders of the city thr^ back 
his assaults p he dismayed them by hauling his fleet overland into the 
Golden Hom^ ontfianking the chains actnss Its mouth. In the Bnal assault 
ho depended on his Janissaries^ ^New Troops/ an elite corps the organi¬ 
zation of which he had perfected, and which was to defmany a Chris¬ 
tian army. Following tlie victorVp he not only proceeded to consolidate 
and ettend his empire by almost continuous campaigns but built up ® 
strong navy^ forese^g the importance of sea power* On the Dardanelles 
he built forts with mote stone-throwing cannon that for Use BnH time in 
history could effectively prevent all ships from passing through the straits 
Thereafter Turkish control of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles would 
be & major factor in Instory to this day, if a mostly deplorable history* 

As a statesman Mohanimed was no less imaginative^ and for a con- 
quemr surpttsmgly broad-mindedL One of bis fin^t acts after captnriiig 
Constantoople was to Invest the Patriarch Gemiadius \vith dvd authority 
over all Orthodox Ghristians in liis realm, assuring them rcli^ous free¬ 
dom. In restoring the city he made k still more oosmopolibin. He moved 
in not <inly Turks but Jews, Armenians, and especially Creeks. As he 
conquered more Greek cities or reconquered rebellious ones, he kept 
transferring their inhabitants to his capital—ffom Phoeaea in lonio^ from 
the islands of Lesbos and Samotbrace, from tJie Peloponnesus- He bmught 
bark artisans^ scholars, and artists who had scattered or Sed from the 
doomed capital of Byzanbumj building homes for them. Himself a poet, 
he sought to restore Comtantmople as not only a fortress and admmktre- 
tive center but a center of learning and culhire. By the breadth and 
catholicity of his interests he raised fascinating possibilities^ os the Sel[uks 
bad at Konya. 

More than tolerant of Christianity, Mohammed apparently toyed with 
the idea of adopting it. According to Kritovoulos, he honored the 
Patriarch Gennadius by visiting him in bis home, encouraging hhn to 
hold forth fredy on the Chrisban faith and doctrine. He took a lieretical 
interest in the Italian Renaissance^ ■defying Mo.'slezzi custom bv oommls' 
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sioniDg the Vcaeilan Bfittlni to p^iit liit porbuit, (Marcjel Proust chose it 
as a model for ills cliaracter Bloch.) He was paiUctilarly int^ested m 
Greek culture. To his court he appointed George Amiroulds of Trebfccond, 
whom Xritov-pulos describes as great pliilasopher^ learned Iioth in the 
studies o| phpics and dogmatics and mathematics and geometry and tlie 
analogy of nunihers^ and also in the philoscjfpliy of the Peripatetics and 
Stoics.” He was $o charmed by the Acropolis of Athens that he granted 
the city autonomy. In recent tioies some Turks have dfeamed over the 
possibility that the Conqueror might have led his people lolo the Renais¬ 
sance^ and the main stream of Western histciy. 

But again tins is only a haunting might-have-been. KrEtovoulos has 
Mohammed paying a suggestive visit to Troy, like tlie enriquerors before 
him. He inquired about tlie tombs of the heroes and remarked their good 
fortune in having so great a poet as Homer to preserve iheir memory. 
Ho addedp however^ that Cod had reserved for him tlie piivClege of 
avenging the Trojans^ and after all th^e years punishing the Greeks Tor 
their injustice to us Asiatics at that time and so often In subsequent 
times;* Us Asiaticsl The story may be a Getion^ as may have been that of 
ffertidohLs about the Persians and tlieir dEsire to avenge the Trojansj but 
it too ought to be true. Mohammed remained loyal to Asiatic tradition- 
His fint ofSdal act as sultan had been to order the death of his brother, 
to prevent conflict. Aldinugb be had been anticipated in thj^ old Persian 
custom by Bivyazld, he made the custom legial by a decree autliodzing 
the execution of all brothers when a sultan ascended the tlimne. In 
Constantinople, where he took to the study of Axisiotle and the Stoics, be 
tfiok more avidly to the Oriental way^ of the Byzantine emperorSp giving 
up the relatively simple waj-^ of his ancestors In Bursa. Many of his 
decrees had to do with oiatters of rant and ceremony. One fiady Ra¬ 
diated Ottoman traditiou: “It is not my wiH that any one should eat with 
my Imperial Majesh'; my ancestors used to eat with their ministers, but 
I have abniished this custonu* With his successcFrs the ceremoDJ^ grew 
more elaborate, the costume$ more oniate. the biles more grandiloquent 
the Sultan more inaeccs^hle. The history of the Ottoman Empire was to 
be that of another Oriental monarchy* 

2. SUr^TMAK TEE itACNiru:EHT: TEE PEAI ATO THE enicE 
OF OTTOMAN CUOBY 

The Sultan Suleiman, who reigned from 1S20 to 1560, announced 
himself in this fashion: 

I, who ftm Sultan of Ao Sullons of East and West, fortuiinte lord of Uw 
domains of the Remans, Fersiaiis, and Arab^, Hero of cmbon. Nmman of the 
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eaitb oad tiinCv PadisEoh and Sultan cl the Meditemtnean and the ELick 
of tho cstoUed Ka^iba and Medina the UEustrlouj and Jemsaleni the noElc, 
of the throne of Egypt and the piovinoe of Yemen^ Adeti^ and Bagh¬ 

dad and Basra and Lahsa and CtcsiphoOp of the Linds of Algiers and Aj^- 
baijafif of the region of the Kipchoks and the lands of the Tartars^ □£ Kuidistaii 
and Luristan and oil Kumelia, Anatolia, and Karsman, of Waiktcbla and Vfol- 
davia and Hongar}' and many kingdoms and lands besides; the Sultan Suleunan 
Khan, son of the Sultan Sehm Khan. 

The Oriental fanfare of the government known to Europe a$ the Suhlime 
Forte;, and to itself ns the GloriOiis Covennnent, grew more fatoous as its 
power decUned- A later sidton would issue an ordiunjy di?crec "'under the 
Sublime and lofty Signet, M'bich Imparts sublimity to every place, and 
under the imperial and noble Cypher^ whose glory is renowned tlirough- 
out all the world, by the Emperor and Conqueror of the Earth, ochioved 
with the assistance of tfie Omnipotent mid the especial gjrac* of God," 
Everything ofSdal couched in terms of the glodous^ the magniini- 
mous, the sublime^ with an inclFabte disregard for sense or fact 

But there was nothing fatuous about the Sultan Suleiman, He was the 
mightiest mcmiireh in an age of great mouorclis—Henry \TII of England, 
Fmnris I of Fnince, Charles V of Spain—and at least the equal of any in 
character and ability. He was mdeed the lord of all the knds be named. 
His father, Selim the Grim, had considerably esttended the Oltomnn Em¬ 
pire, conquering Syria, Palestine, Egy^rt, and Mecca. Suleiman added 
Rhodes, Hungary, and part of North Africa, while lus admiml Rarbaiossa 
made him master of the Modilerranean. In 152^ he hunched his cam¬ 
paign against Vicuim, the mexst serious threat to Christendom since Con- 
stantinnple held off the Arabs, He might well have won the heart of 
Europe, and changed the course of history, had it uot been for torreullal 
rains that prevented Iiim from bringing up the bulk of bis heavy artillery. 
As it WES, he aroused such awe of the Ottoman power that his feeble 
successors could long contmue to deal haughtily with Eurapean ambas- 
sadois, freely humiliating thenr (The Sultan whose asinine decree f 
quoted liad a Russian envoy hteraUy kicked out of the royal presence-) 
And unlike his father, who had won fame only as a warrior and by his 
ferocity had thoroughly earned as well Ills surname of the Grim or 
Tcmble^ Sulcimaii was much more than a conqueror- He rightly 
knoum to all Europe a$ the Magnificent and to his countrymen as the 
Lawgiva-. As he brought the Ottoman Empire to the peak of its w'orldly 
power he most nearly realized its ideal potentialities. 

The many campaigns of Snleimati were Inspired by the normal amhi- 
tion of monarcli^ of the period, but also by Moslem piety. He had a 
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lofty conception of his inherited role as Commajider of the Faithful- It 
was a dignified conception, not fanatkalp tliat permitted enUgliiened 
statesmanship. Thus Suleunan shocked Europe by concludlDg an aUianco 
with the French, granting them the first '"Capitulations," which made 
dieir merchaats $tihject only to French instead of Turkisli law. At the 
time this concession was no surrender of “nationa] sovereignty** hut a 
gradous act of good will, and also 4 sensible wny of at once eucfiuraging 
trade and avoiding the nuisance of administering the afifairs ol infideis. 
I In lime the other EurDp^an powers recovered firom their shock and 
applied for similar favors, Queen Elizabeth even appealing to a Sultan 
for aid "against that idolater the King of Spam.**) Selim the Crfm, who 
once Ordered a wholesale massacre of Sufi heretics, would have ordered 
as well the forcible conversion of Christians had he not been prohibited 
by his muftL Sulcumn exemplified the wise liberality that until well into 
the seventeeutb century steadily won converts among the Christian sub¬ 
jects of the Ottoman Empire, and that ooutrusted sharply with tlie en¬ 
grained religious intolerance of ooutemporary Europe, It was fitting that 
the Commander of the Faithful made a contributioa to Frotestauttsm^ for 
in fear of another campaign against Vienna the Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles arranged a with the troublesome Luiheramj to avoid dis¬ 
traction. 

With the spoils won in the West* Suleiman not only maintained, the 
magnificent court that awed European envoys but became the greatest 
biuMer among the sultans after the Conqueror, Among his many en¬ 
during works are the walls that still enclose the old city of Jeaisaiem* In 
Constantinople his Suleimaniye mosque is a superb example of the 
architecture that was the major Ottoman CXititributioii to culture. Its 
architect* Sinan—an extraordinary genius who built hundreds of edifices 
of all kinds—bad studied Hagia Sophia closely and owed much to Byzan¬ 
tine architecture, particularly the domei but there is im> mistaking his 
origjjiality, or the dittinctivencss of Ottoman aichitectuie, of whidi the 
pencil-type minaret fs only the most obvious sign. The Suleimaiiiye 
mosque is very dificrent from Hagfa Sophia, seeming at once vaster, 
grander, more iiuperial, and more modest and decorous. It has a majestic 
simplicitY perfectly adapted to the service of Islam, with little to dai:rle 
but nothing to distract the humble worshiper in his devotions to Allah. 

Although Turks today bridle at the suggestion* Sinan was probably an 
Armenian. Suleiman^s great sea warrior Barbarossa was a Creek* So war 
one of his grand vmeraj another was a Slav, Wo arc brought to the most 
rcmarkahle institution de^'cloped by the Ottomans. Their empire was 
admimstcred by a huge imperial family, nurnberiDg up to 50,000, which 
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made ufi entirely of Chri^tian-boni slaves^ and horn which 

Turks were ejccluded on priiidpJe, 

Tlie members of this royal family were boys selected between the ages 
of eight and twenty^ most of them probably in their teens. Some were 
got by capture^ purdiase; or gtftt mo st were recTuited by team^ sent out 
for this pmposep Th^ were recmited from the provinces, not the 
sophisticated cities, and were carefu^y selected for physical and mental 
apbtude. Bequired to embrace Is lam, they were then as eorefnlly 
educated, primarily for war and government. Some would become Janis¬ 
saries^ the elite corps. Others took over administratiye offices, including 
the highest in the state. AH were rewarded on the basi$ of merit, by 
higher pay and especially by greater prestige. All were Liable to punish^ 
tneul for failure in dnty^ the more severe as they rose in rank; the grand 
vlriers m partienbr were eligible for death. All remained offi dally the 
slaves ol the Sultan, who bad unlimited power over their person, property, 
and life. The Janissaries were not supposed to marry (tlmugh this rule 
was not strictly enforced}^ and the minjst€s^ of state who might accu¬ 
mulate a fortune had no assurance of retaining it and passing it on to tholr 
diildreo. 

Just when, bew^ and why this institutinn was dex'eloped Is imcertain- 
It was not wholly original widi the Ottomans; the caliphs of Baghdad 
had emptoyed slaves in state office, including Turks, and Byzantine 
eunuchs may also have suggested the idea. But the Ottomans were far 
more systematic and thoroughgoing than their predecessors, especially tn 
the exclusion of their own people, and their purposes became clear 
enough. In part they were missiormry; this so effective a way of 
making good Moslems out of Christian$ tliat Christians believed the Devil 
himself had invented it. Mainly the purpose was tt> secure loyal, dis¬ 
interested, efficient service af the Sulbn. Althcugh there is ao evidcmcc 
that the Ottonums got the idea fxx>m PUito^ their system wa$ the closest 
historical approrimaticn of his Republic, most strikingly the education 
of the ^guardians and their subsequent separation into soldiers and 
rulers. For no stigma was aJtaclied to the royal slaves. Ttie sultans had 
none of Aristotle s belief that some men ore bom slaves, none of the 
modem mystitjwe of racial superiority'. They were themselves sons of 
""slaves, for their harems were likewise made up chiefly of daughters of 
Christians. Long before Suleiman they v'lrtually abandoned tlie practice 
of getting themselves royal brides, usually drawing their consorts from 
the harem. 

Even so their system is naturally repugnant to a modem WeslemGr* Its 
recruits were in fact tom froctii their familieSi givoa no free choice^ they 
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iu»d (tear parents must often have felt wretched. Conservatives will also 
be scandulizjed by this systematic defiance of "human nature^ Yet it wa$ 
a remarkable erperimeiit, for long a successful defiance, and by no means 
simply inliuman^ So many of the recruits considered their selection a 
special privilege that Suleiman hnd to take strict measares to keep out 
undesirables who tried to worm their way tn^ such as Russians, Fersians, 
Gj-psieSp and the Turks them^elve^. Most nf the recruits evidently became 
sincere Moslems^ proud to themselves the slaves of their sultam There 
WQS somettiing grand in this idea of taking th& sons of peasants and 
deliberately fx^hfoning them into not only soldiers but courtiers and 
mliusterf of state. Busbecq^ a Europoan envoy a| tlie court of Suleiman, 
was inspired to make cermpari^ons nnflu ttering to Chrishan Eoiope. 

The Turks, he cununcntcd^ selected and bred men w'ith a esare that 
Europeans reserved only for doge* liawLs^ and hors^^ and they showed 
the same delight in a fine specimes. At an audionce with Sulehnan he 
was awed by much more than the imperial ma^lficcnoe: TT^ere was not 
in all tliat great assemblv a single mas who owed his position to aught 
save his valor and lil^ merit," Biishccq also testified tc the pride of the 
royal slaves: “Those who receive the highest offices from the sultan are 
for the most part the sons of shepherds or herdsmen, and so far from 
being ashamed of tlieir parentage, they actually glory* m it* and considei 
it a matter of boasting that they owe nothing to the accident of birth; 
for they do not believe that high quallbes are either natural or hereditaiyi 
nor do they think diat they can be handed down frum father to son, but 
that they are partly die gift of God, and partly the result of good training, 
great industry, and imw^earied zeal."' In Europe, on the contrary, *ljijth 
is the standard for everything; tbe prestige of birth is die sole key to 
advancement in the public service.” Today we might add that the sysleni 
provided more opportunity for the gifted iindlvidua] than free private 
enterprise provides. Rewrard for merit was ?iviftcr and surer, and inceD- 
tives were higher than tbe profit motive. 

Suleiman was a stem parent of his slave-familyi He accepted no 
excuses, showed little mercy; he put to death his best friend, the grand 
vizier Ibrahim, for displaving personal ambitions that threatened the 
system. But usually he was just and generous. To the end 1 m? commanded 
tlic loyalty of his slaves* "‘History may have knmvn as large a dave^ 
Family,'* remarked .Albert If. Lybyer in lik study of SuleimanV regime, 
*Tjut certainly none that was more powerful and honombie, better 
provided for and rewarded, more obedient and more conteatedH” 

Yi?t iiverylliing depended oi> Sdelmar^and the sultan himself was not 
cardully selected and bred. The Ottoman system too finally depended 
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OB accident of blrthp'' and the vagaries of tuMgiue. The intrigue was 
nor dbeouraged by the drastic Ottaxuan way of a:$i;recdjng the ttuone. 
Suleiinan had ascended it u-ithout bltxidshed or trouble because be was 
m only son, and Selim the Grim had made a dean sweep of hk relatives^ 
slau^tering eight nephews as well as two older brother^. During his 
rdgD intrigue obliged him to put to death bis two ablest sons, Mustafa 
and Bayazid. He also felt the need of changiTig his bedroom daily ^ a 
precaution against foul play. And die end of Suleimans reign was not 
magnificent. 

*^So self-contained was the heart of that grand old map,* wrote Busbooq 
of Suleiman after a victory lie had won, ""so schooled to meet each change 
of fortune, however greats that all the applause and triumph of that day 
WTOng from him no sign of satisfaction/ He was Indeed a great maiij but 
as on old one he had little cause for showing sabsfacdon. He had had 
to school himself to execute his best friend and his sons, nne uf the latter 
strangled in his presence. Although ho grciv more piotiSj. or superstitious, 
abstaining somewhat from Ids accxistomed magoiEcence, the Commander 
of the Faithful was not rewarded by the grand victory he wished to dree 
out hii career with. An all-out campaign to capture Malta was a failuic* 
In 1560 ho took the fidd again, though unable to sit on a horse* and died 
before the victory was won. The grand old man died, appropriately, on 
his feet; but it was a piddling victory, and one of the last the Ottomans 
would witu With his death the decline of the Ottoman Empire set in—a 
dedine ohnost os rapid os its risCj and much less amazing. The chief 
threat to Europe became the *^ict Man of Europe/ 

It would lie unprofitable to foUoiw this stoiy chapter by chapter* The 
entire history of the Ottoman Empire accommodates itself to the old- 
fashioned kind of political and mfijtarv history, featuring kings and 
battles- Until Suleiman the munes and dates are mostly ^orioiiSj after 
him mostly inglurious. A temporary revival a centurv later, under the 
leadership of a family of Albanian grand viziers, coded with another un- 
successful siege of Vienna^ Thereafter the empire went wholly on the 
defensive. It kept shrinking tmder hiimilinting defeatSj, especiallv by the 
Russians. The repeated blows tn the national pride caused some sidtaus 
to try to leaim something from tlie despised infidds of the West, begin¬ 
ning Avith miLtan' techniques and even approachiitg political reform: 
such words as equahty and liberty blossomed out among lofty, sublimCi 
magDanunaus, etc.^ in the meaningless pronoun cements of the Sublime 
Porte. But what kept the empire going was not primariiy its own efforts. 
In part It lived off its past—off the achievements of Suleiman—which led 
Europeans to overrate its military power. Chiefly it was preserved by 
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European dtplomacy, which fenced the growth cf Rti^sUn powier 
opposed Russian designs on Comtandunple. 

The moral of tliis stoiy ts also old-fashioned and familiar^ but it is 
worth looking into somewhat mote dnsdy. It illustrates a favorite Turkish 
proverK that fish begin to stink from the head Conquest had been the 
main objective of SuJeiraan, as cf the greater sultans before him, Wlien 
the conquests ceased, the basic weaknesses of the Ottoman imperial sys¬ 
tem became apparent, We can now see dearly both the symptoms and 
the causes of the oncoming sjckness in the reign of Suleiman the Magnif¬ 
icent 

Tlie stink came immediately from harem intrigue, Siileiman provided a 
central stage for the intrigue^ being the first sultan to move hb harem and 
its eunucit ^ards into the royal palace. One reason he fdt obb'ged to do 
away with his ablest $ons was love of his favorite wife, Roxelam, who 
unfortudately was not the mother of tlie eldest; she apparently conspired 
ivjtb the Janissaries on behalf of her own favorite son, Selhn. Europe had 
more reason to be grateful to Roxelana than the popular lomimces she 
inspired, for Suleinum the Magnificent was succeeded by her favorite— 
Selim the Sot, After him came Murad II a harem puppet known chiefly 
for his 112 children^ In the next century ^ch pleasmes induced one 
Sultan to dmvn his whole harem^ for tlie sake of a change. Meanwhile 
the sultans had given up the traditional custom of leading their troops 
in battle. In time they also gave up the custom of kilUtig their brothers, 
but brought them up as prisoners, even forbidding tbe publication of 
the list of royal princes* Hence a palace revolution might Set on the tlirone 
an elderly reeJnse, unknown to bis people, and with no practical experi¬ 
ence whatsoever. 

Meanwhile die system on which the stay-at-home sultans had to de- 
pend still more had been fatally corrupt^. The JanissadeSp who had 
been izifluential in forcing the execudeu of Suleimansons, became ever 
more powerful. They siicoeeded in getting the right not only to many 
hut to enroll their sons id tlie corps— a practice that Suleiman began 
tolerating toward the end of his reign. Tims a carefully selected, tiglitly 
disciplined elite of some 15,000 troops grew into a self-pcipetuating prae¬ 
torian guard of over 30*000+ pampered, unruly^ and lawless. Earfv in the 
seventeenth century^ they muFtlercd Osman IT—the first open regicide In 
Ottoman history. (There were rumors (hat Scitm the Ciim poisoned his 
fa tiler. ) They oentmued to dethrone or murder suitons uitU] 1823^ when 
one had the wit to blow up the whole corps in their barracks. 

More diret.rtly traceable to Suleiman was the growth of corru prion In 
government. Ife began admitting bons Mi>$]ems into high oHi«+ a prac- 
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tice that naturally encouraged favoiitlsm. One of his grand viziers intrO' 
duced the polity that made venality and extortion almost ohligatoiy: he 
put a tax on the higher offices, which were a means to great wealth- As 
the sultan took pay for the privilege of serving him, so prr^entlv did all 
the officials under him, and their underlings from those low'er down. By 
die middle of the seventeenth century the imperial service was thrown 
open to heeboin Turks, and nepotism and graft were routine. The Otto¬ 
man bureauctaey, with Its hordes of paper scribUlcts. was so fantasticiilly 
inefficient and corrupt that three centuries ago ambassadors began pre¬ 
dicting the imminent collapse of the government. At the beginning of 
this century Sir Charles Eliot could explain Its failure to do so only on 
the grounds that the Sublime Porte completely ignored principles of 
political economy—theories of wages, supply and demand, and everytliing 
else. Its subjects could cany on because they were bora and b^ to 
chaos, surprised only by any appearance of economy or dispatch. 

With the breakdown of their one major contribution to the art of 
government, the Ottomans had nothing more to offer. Their helplessness 
was a logical result of their imperial system. At its most admirable, the 
whole slave-family of Suleiman worked loyally to serve the Sultan—not 
the people- It was not responsible for many ordinary functions of govern* 
tnctit, Such as the building and uiaintenaiice of roads, the promotion of 
agriculture and industry, postal service, public education, or the public 
w'clfare in general. Its main concerns were fighting wars and collecting 
tares. And though no European state of the time rvas much concerned 
about the common people, tlie Sultan was farther removed from diem 
than most other moaarchs, by a system in which his own people could 
not participate. Suleiman’s remoteness severely limited his efforts at 
justice or reform; he conferred only with a few high officials and conid 
not follow up his orders. As a lawgiver he uois neither a bold innovator 
nor 8 great codifier. Nor was Itis magnificence a simple boon to the 
nation. The people of Stamboul could occasionally enjov it in imperial 
processions and entertainments, such as the most llivish one in which he 
celebrated the circumcision of liis sons. The rest of the nation might toko 
pride in it. But ultimately they paid its costs; and most of them Uved in 
poverty, accentuated by contrast with the aiiluenee of Siilmnum’s 80,000 
^slaves.** 

His ma^ificcoce comes down to the old slnty. The relatively modest 
palace built bv- the Ccmqumor in Cnnstuntinopte had developed Into the 
filtering Seraglio, a vast establishment walled off from the rest of the 
city and staffed by such officials as tite Keeper of the Turban, the 
Keeper of the Ewer, the Cliief Keeper of the Parrots, the Custodi^ of 
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the Heron's Plume. While the siiUans incidentally treasured some of the 
B^TantLue absurdlbe^ before them, such as a hand siud part of the skull 
of Jolm the Baptist, they specialized fa gold and precimis stones 
on throne and turban. The turbau of the Conqueror h a majestic one, 
bearing a single huge emeralcL Most of the rest are simply a blaze of 
precious sloneSn in barbaric taste* A golden throne studded with rows of 
emeralds was a fitting frame for these sultans, symbolizing a splendor that 
defeated Its purpose by gaudy excess; for all tills unvarying gold might 
as wen be brass, tlie emeralds come to took merely like g^een giass. (The 
treasures may be viewed in the Seraglio—today a natiortai' museum.} And 
millions toiled In poverty that one r^an might live in surh prepostemus 
splendor—after Suleiman, a tmn who like as not was a weakHttg or a 
fooh not even muster of his own harem, and quite uncoucenied about the 
lot of the millions. So the Sick Man of Europe rotted away in a gilded, 
bej^^eled, be-eimuched palace. 

A library in the Seraglio suggests still anolJier qualificatiai} of the 
magmficenco of Suleiman. It includes bmks that had belonged to him. 
and others that had belonged lo the Conqueror; books with beautifully 
tooled covert, and as beautifully executed iUtrmtnalion and calligniphy, 
which prove the Turks* mastery' of the art of bookmaking. They pnive as 
well that the early sidtans were geumnely cultivated men: even Selim ihe 
Grim delighted iu the company of scholars* and himself wrote poetry In 
three languages. But thi$ hhrajy'—accordiiig to its present cmator the 
first real Jibrary in Turkey—was in the harem precincts. It was not freely 
available to scholars or at all available to general readers. Like the 
sultans' einown fewels^^ It was another sign of royal splendor and privihjgc^ 
to be admired by their subjects from a distance, not to be commtmally 
shared or used. It did not help to Inspire a notable art of book writing. 
No hooks were printed until the eighteenth centiin', when a Hungarian 
rene^de set up the first printing press in Constuntinople. 

The enduring glory of the reign of Suleiman was the work of Sinan. 
supplemented by much exquisite work In the decorative arts. No other 
great name^ come iown fram his age—no names of poet, pMnsopher, 
scientist* historian, or theologian. Although we hear of such men at his 
court, as of that of sultans before him* none did creative work of note. 
Stomboul never became so brilllaat a cultural center as Baghdad and 
Cairo or even Eonya had been. Apart from OKchitecture and the deco¬ 
rative arts, the Oltamiuis added nothing to Lslonuc culture- They piously 
preserved It^ in the largely academic form in which they had receiv'ed it, 
but in effect they naiTOwed and reduced iL Off the lialtlefield they were 
a docile* imspeculativa^ uncritical unimaginative people. Even in archl- 
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lecture ihej' proved unable to create a rich, Uvfag tradition. Bv Hie 
cightcentli century they virere importing Italian architect; to paint 
restciro their moirques, usiudly in poor ta;te, and thereafter they built few 
mosques of distinctian. 

Turkish literature most dearly Qliistrates the sharp liniltatiflns of 
Ottoman culture. Its language was a hybrid of Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish, languages having nothing in common: its script was Arabic, 
which in its peculiar lack of vowels was about the worst imaginable 
script for a language especially rich in vowel sounds; and its fona and 
content were borrowed from the Feisiatts, whom the Turks despised as 
cow'ards. Consisting almost entiref)’' of poetry, it was the last word in 
artificiality. The rules chat bound it from the fourteenth to the nii > p toer«th 
century were so rigid, observes its historian E. J. W. Gibb, that they 
suggest "b deliberate conspiracy to block every avenue against spon¬ 
taneity and individualil>'.'' Among its victims was the national folklore. 
Aside from llie common theme of homosexual love, it was as unrelated to 
the realities of Turkish life as were the oOiclal pronouncements of the 
Sublime Porte. No Turk is in the least astonished if tie does not under* 
stand a composition written in Turldsli.- wrote Charles Eliot. “He merely 
respects the author as having a conunand of choice expressions. He 
hardly regards literature or -ivriting as a normal part of his bfp.” 

A conspicuous exception to these generalisations ts Evllya Efendi, a 
lively seventeenth-century traveler; but he finally proves them. A man of 
grace and humor as well as learning, he was one of the few Ottomans to 
display curiosity about tlie world tliey had won, and in this respect might 
E>e counted a follower of Herodotus. His editors emphasize his 'constant 
fidelity“ in likewise repOTting everything he saw and heard in his travels. 
He was much mare uncritical than Herodotus, hmvevcr; he could swallow 
without a gulp the most whopping talcs. His book is full of blunders, 
svoefuUy unreliable even cm Arab and Turidah history, It is a delighifol 
curiosity, but far from a great work. .And his century was in Europe 
Whitehead’s "Century of Genius": of Kepler. Galileo, Harvey, Boyle, and 
Newton; of Descartes, Hobh^, Locke, Spinoza, and Leihniz: in the arts, 
of Milton, Pascal, Mol'ire, Rembrandt, Vcldzquei, and many othem. 
That Evliya is about the best that the still great Ottoman Empire had to 
offer in this century is sufficient comment on its intellectua! contribution. 
To the West that so long stood in awe of it It passed on only same in¬ 
cidental amenities, such as coffee and tulips.^ 

I The firtt la Stilmbcnii wjis opened hy on Arab dunqg the leign of 

Sulrtnian, was at once dcncniticed by retigEom oulhoriUns ai tme of liiD Four 

MidtecK of the Dwll, Tom PdlaB of the Tent of Lubricity, Fawr Ctuhioiu of the 
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Evliya also brings us biiok to the decdsive influence of Islam. His 
avowed motive in his travels was to visit the tombs of saints^ Mohammed 
had appeared to him in the iovariabJe dream, to recomniend travel as his 
calhdg. The Prophet did not pul such heretidal ideas into the head of 
otliET Turks—tradition had him say^ Journey is a Fragment of HelJT 
In the beginning his reUgiou had been almost a pure blessing to the 
Ottonums^ bringing out the best in them. If h disooumged critical, in- 
dependent thought, they had little disposition for 5udi thought. Bnt Islam 
became n serious hindrance once their ccmquests Iwid ceased and they 
had to dea] with the progressive, revolutionaTV West. 

Beside the Ottoman State—strictly apart bom the State—stood the In¬ 
dependent institution of tlie uicmap the whole body of men bolding 
religious ofSoc, headed by the muftj. It represented a ctieck, often 
salutary, on the despotse power of the SdUn—as when Sehm the Grim 
bowed to the decree of his mufti prohibiting the enforced conversion of 
ChrisHam. It also represented a constant drug on the State. As in effect 
a privileged aristocracy, erempi from ta^tation, It included many indolent 
hnngers-on. In administering the rigid Sacred Law, wlUcb governed civil 
law. ft was impervious to independent reasotu In controlling education 
it permitted no change in subject trr method, no free inctuiry. The edu¬ 
cation of Suleiman $ s)^ve-family, though primarily for war a nd govern¬ 
ment included some Arabic and Turkish Ulerature bnt little history and 
no geography^ physic^^ logic, or mathemattes. Thereaftin’ the cumculum 
of the ulema gave an ever more bopele^ly inadequate Idea of the world. 
Toward LSOO 5 high dignitary would ask, **Whats thr^ place Prussia 
theyVe talking ahoutr and leum that it was "BrandaborL" By this time, 
too, the ulema had gained power at the espen^e of the enfeebled 
it got deposed a reforming sultan who tried to limit its power of veto. 
It remained the mocjt powerful, invetmto enemy of all efforts at en- 
Ughtenment or reform* 

Islam bad one final, konic contrihuHon to make to the Ottoman EiUr 
pire^-the ghost of the Caliphate. Selim the Crim had assumed the title 
of Caliph when he conquered Egypt* deposing a shadow puppet there^ 

Coiich of Voltiptuonsiit^ (tJw bcm|; tobxcoa, opium, and wine). was at 

onco nlixficd, howwor, fratn stuJi seductive labdi: nerffae drinketf p unJ^itta cI 
in ibeif vice iliroia^i a cftitury of persecution, fiwn Uy flie chttlH pnr nlty decided by 
tte dnjuikett Mumd IV, Another reasop for their penlstcfioe W3i tkat Moslem cevetity 
fended to ofkCotirBge vjKKUf, one drop of wine would enlalJ the MiBe pufiiih- 

merit after death ■ galloot the winehihher migihl m wdl toaj off a gallmL Bu^bcc^ 
tells of one old fellow in hij cups who kept ehoutiq^ to his mtd fo get off ia tome odd 
earner of ha body, or leave ft entiiely, to avoid defikment by tin? wine lie was about 
to dnnk. 
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and his successors coDtiniied to use tlie title, but none miide much of it 
Suleiman did not even bother to include it in the fanfaie I quoted at the 
outset. For all practical purposes the tnstitutJon hftd been dead for seven 
liundred years when it was revived, late in the nineteenth <xntuiy, by 
llie wily despot Abdul-Hamid II, for purely political reasons. He invoked 
its ancient magic to rally the Moslem world around the Ottoman Empire, 
and to impress the European powers. He met witli some succss, espe¬ 
cially in the West} it was still provincial enough to believe that the Caliph 
was a Idnd of Pope, with genuine spiritual authority. No ghost could 
revive the Ottoman Empire^ however, and the fiction served chiefiy to 
show up the unsavory game that all the lUafor European powers were 
playing. The German Kaiser was only more blatantlv hypocritical when 
be paid a state visit to the unspeakable Abdul-f-Iamid in 1898 to assure 
the Sultan, 'and the 300,000,000 Mohammedans scattered over the world 
who revere him as their of the undywg friendship of Gennany. 

3. THE FATE OF THE OLD CITIES 

By the middle of the seventeenth centuiy, the capital restored by 
Mohammed die Conqueror again bad a population of close to a milhon. 
It had been ornamented with countless mosques, bn tbs, caravansaries, 
baaaars, feuntoins, kiosks. It had acquired its hauntingly beautiful sky¬ 
line, made as enchanting as any in the world by its slci^er minarets. H 
had become still more coamopolitan. Later a local would be 

printed in sb languages-Turidsb, French, Bulgarian, Greek, Armenian, 
and Spanish in Jevvish script—and would record time according to five 
different calendars. Even so, Constantinople was still something of a 
Tioly ark." It was the seat of the Orthodox Patriarch, the "Second Eome” 
for mlUlons of Christians, and a lodestar for the Third Rome'' in Moscow. 
In transforming Hagia Sophia into a niDSqQe, the Turks had made it one 
of their aiajoT sbrines; they moved in their Saint Khidr among otheis, 
with a legend that he bad aided Justinian's architect At St Andrew's 
tomb they rnimculously discovered the graves of Fatima and Zeinab, 
Moslem saints who thereupon continued to work the tiaditlcrnal cures. 
And at Eyup, at the eod of the Golden Horn, they created an important 
new shrine, where each sultan was ceremoniously girded with the Sword 
of Osman, first known os tiie Sword of the Prophet. Here was the tomb of 
Eyup (Job, according to the local Greeks), a companion of the Proph^ 
who had Fallen a martyr in an early siege of Constantinople; during the 
final siege by the Conqueror its site had been revealed in a dream—the 
age-old way of the gods, known to Greeks and Romans, and to the 
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mother of Con^taDtine the Cre^t Allah wai irtaintainfog the traditjoiX'S of 
the great city. 

Evliya Efendl is a vivid witness to its spell He knew that Cosastanti- 
nople bad first been built by SoTomort, and then by tbe two-bfmied 
AleiandcT. Constantiiie (whose birth be placed iti Jenisdcm) was the 
ninth builder of the holy dty, and had been guided by his astrological 
foreknowledge of the rise of the Prophet Mohammed also contributed 
the dome of Hagia Sophia^ which had been thrown down by an earth¬ 
quake on the night of his birth; it was restored by his advice, Hagia 
Sophia contained indeed, '"some thousands of holy places of pilgrimagei* 
Among die many Evliya mentions were a gate made of planks from 
Noah's Ark and the stone trough In which Mary had washed Lord Jsus 
iminedlately after his birth. Similarly ho described the many taHsmans 
that protected Constantinoplcp such as the Ggure of a gnat^ placed on a 
column by “"the divine Plato ” which kept all gnats out of the city, and an¬ 
other column on which “'Pythagoras the Urdtaiian** had pbced a bronze 
wolf to ^eare o!F wolves. 

With this wondrous collection of lore, dra^vn from all tbe peoples and 
the gods who had contributed to tbe hi3tf>iy' nf the city^ Evfiyn offers 
many glimpses of Its pageantry^ and its daily life. He devotes jdmost a 
volume to a detailed catalogue, based on an imperial census, of the “thoU' 
sand and one"* guilds that served the capital Evlj)'n lists at least seven 
htindrcd of these guilds. Tliey were so hi^ly speoializcd that the Musical 
Men, for example, included 55 types of Drum Makers^ as weU as a single 
Brass-Flute Maker—'' an ohstinale Creek.*' (The Prophet knew tlie drum 
but not the flutCK) The most numeroits were the 4B,000 Cordonefs and 
30,000 Tonchbearets. Among tbe more exotic specialists were SOO Nightin¬ 
gale Merchants, 70 Merchants of Rose Water^ 400 Barbers of Circum“ 
cision^ 30 Coots of Spiffron PiTaf, 70 Ffre-Eaters^ and SO Orators or story¬ 
tellers in enffeebnuses. Hundreds of Confectioners of different kinds 
worked under the blessing of the Prophet, who had said, "The love of 
sweetmeats comes from the faith.*" The p^^ssibly less faithful were served 
by 5,000 Goldsmiths, wlule 500 Dung Searchers paid for an annua! con¬ 
cession to search the dun^ills for fast jewelry and other valuables. 
Each girdd had Its holy patron, its official costume, and its fixed rank 
in the prooessfon of the imperial camp, ending with 200 Jewish tavem- 
keepm. At Constantinople thw procession took up a whole day and 
led to three days of boil day, which no doubt helped to reconcile the 200 
to their lowly status. 

"Sneh is tbe crowd and popnlarion of that great capital Constanti¬ 
nople,^ Evhya concluded, “'which may God gumd from all oelefrtial and 
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earthly mischief, and let her he inhabited till the end of the world. Amenl 
By the Lord of al) the ^ophcts.* His catalogue suggests, however, that 
in this as all other great capitals the Lord had to put up with a good 
deal of earthly im5<^jef. The guilds included 104 Opium Merchants, 
2,000 Slave Merchants, and LOOS Speculators in com and barley—bad 
set of usurers.' The city had a thousand taverns, wtiich did a flounshing 
business even though the Prophet had banned their stock in trade, and 
though Aey were not allowed to "pul any sign to their hellidi shops “ It 
also bad thousands of Foots and Mimics, mostly boys “who have ex¬ 
hausted seventy cups of the poison nf life and misiule" one troupe of 
200 boys was especially famous fw “stripping thdr admirers by their 
charms and caresses.” Life in the great capital was not calculated to 
maintain the vigorous, sturdy, disciplined Turkish character that had 
won the empire. Constantinople was imt really a natinna! capital, indeed, 
or at least never the heart of the Ottoman Empire as it had been for the 
Byzantine, It had had little to do with the winning of the enrpire, but 
bad mutd) more to do with Its decline. Essentially It was a costly orna¬ 
ment. 

Among those to pay its costs were the provincial citls, Asia Minor 
played little part In the history of the Ottomans after Bursa, beyond 
providing its share of money and troops. It was not the home of the lead- 
tnt; figures or tlie scene of the historic events, glorious or inglorious. For 
a kwef of the andent cities, its Iiistory under the Ottomans is almost 
wholly depressing. 

One still hears of some of these cities at the coHapse of the Seljuk 
Empire. The capitals of the principalities Into which It broke up included 
Bergama (Pergamum), Aynspluk (Ephesus), and Cassaba (Sardis), The 
famous names continue to crop up during the rise of the Ottomans, They 
minted some of their early raioi at Bergama and Smyrna, while Phila¬ 
delphia, founded by the Attalids of Pergamum, lived up to the good 
reputation it got from John of Revelation by pultiug up a vigorous resist¬ 
ance to the Ottomans, holding oul until about 1400. One might have ex¬ 
pected the cities to revive, now that a strong empire again ruled the land 
and they were at last secure against ravage; but most of them continued 
to decay, especially in the western coastal region. Nature, wrote one 
tiistoiian, had ordained Ionia to be a land of rich and powerful dties be¬ 
cause of its mnay excellent liarbois and its river fairways. In fact it 
became such a land only because of the nature of the Greeks, as a sea¬ 
faring people given to commerce. The Turks were not a commCTciaJ or 
seafaring people. Most of the many ports along the coast disappeared, or 
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survived only os &hing villag£±£. Tbe mum caters were now loluiid^ 
where they iiad been before the coming of the Greeks. 

Her© some of tlie old dties prospered, nr even entered bistcuy ;ifter a 
fashion. The sultans after the Conqueror maintained a palace at Manila, 
ancient Magnesia-ad-Sipylum and the scene ol the fatal defeat of 
Antiochus the Great; it was the govemor"!! seat of Selim, the favcsred son 
of Suletman tile Magnificant, and took on something of his ouigDificenoe. 
Amasya was a headquoiten of Suleunan himself, visited by many eavoyr, 
and for a while ruled by Ins unfortunate son Mustafa. Ancient Cotaeiirm 
in Phrygia flourished as Kiitahya, a major center of ceramics^ known for 
the beautiful blue ia its pottery, Bursa, a shrine of the Ottomans, be¬ 
came famous for its silks as welL Other cities were fcno^^'n tor their Him 
textiles^ nr carpets. AJcshehk; a diy up tiie Konya plain that bad once 
been PhilomeliLiiD, was hallowed by the tomb of Kosreddin Hoja, the 
bdoved folk philosopher of the Turks. A dellghlfol blend of sage and 
buffoon—no\v shrewd and now aaive, now the leacher and now the butt 
—Nosreddin became the repository of uU the wisdom and the humor of 
the folk* 

In general hoTivever, Asia Minor suffered from the makdmfoistraticiri 
of the Ottomans. Althou^ it provided many remiits for the slave-family 
of the Suhun^ this in return did little but collect taxes. The revenues of 
the sultans went chiefly into the maintenance of their army, tlieir court, 
and their capital. Here and there they built a mosque, a khan ^ a bridge; 
one runs across some works of Sinan, But there is little imposing Ottoman 
construetjon in the interior. Asia Minor was the mure negleetod because 
the Ottomans never regarded ft as thcLr homeland. As nomadic in¬ 
vaders, they had no real ancestraJ homeland to which they ^vete deeply 
attached or would devote loving care. Observers often remarked that the 
Turks w^ere still nomads at heart, quick to change their r^ldencc; thev 
did not build their homes for pennanence and were ciire]e$s of mainte- 
nouce and repair. Even in Stamboul most homes wore flimsy wooden 
structures^ feeding the fires that periodically swept througli the city^ re¬ 
quiring it virtually to be rebuilt about three timc$ each century- 

* A typical wcdfilt ifflflog tlia hnndmlt ittrUtiitjed to bm may h^lpt^ thi!^ 
p«pl« to pul op witli their sultims dming tins iceunirfej of While jidving 

« court festifi Twedtiw, Nosreddin Eii roynl n^axtBr in vwvping for two 

hcttiTJ when Tamcriim# looked In a mlrniiT and sow how agly he was. TTin monarch 
wai £na]^ cntnfnrted hy hli ftrurticn^ tiiu NoireddlD enntiaued tn wrep, 
loudly, At leQgtL lie eiptoiDed: ""If yem* my Lord, wepl f-ot two hmui after leeiiig 
>-ourself in the mirrEiT but CD instmt it not ootvifnl that I, who s«e yuu aO day 
lon^ thfmid w«sp longer?'' Hi* tcimh ti a wflh ■ hugie,. elabamte hx:k—«iul 
uothing behind iL Ufa Is iioi to be taken loo scrtoioly^ taught llils phikraopher. 
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In the last oenhiry tlie old outride of Ccmstantinople and Bmsa, 
were the dreariest tidemarks of a receding civilizatiofu Thus Kayseri 
(Caesarea], oa a mam caravan highway, was reputed to be the second 
greatest towti In the casteni part of the empire; and travelers reported 
a filthy, ramshackle tnwn, entered by an abominable road. Most depress¬ 
ing was Konya, tljc mtjst purely Turkish of the larger towns. European 
visitors to die lovely Seljufc momimenb approached this ancient garden 
spot by the usual ^vretched road. They found the walls of Iconium on- 
donng a space twice as large as that occnpred by the Ottoman to^vn. 
Within the walls they picked their way amid crumble and mud- Tbe 
beautiful blue tiles were falling off the Seljnk mosrjues and coUegea; same 
of the graceful minarets were leaning dangerously, though stiD used hv 
the fatalistic muezzins. The little oasis mamtaiued by the whirling 
dervishes only accentuated the scjujilor of the city about them. 

A people who showed so little reverence for the monuments of its 
ancestors naturally took still less interest in Greek and Roman antiquities^ 
ercept as stone quarries and possible mines of supcistition. But here 
natural pietv' calls for a measure of forgiveness. In using ancient mnnu- 
mimts as quames tlie Turks were only doing what the Christians and the 
bter Romans had done before them. In destroying they also preserved 
some sculptures and inscriptions th.at might otherwise have become 
buried, h h not simply depressing to find Corinthian capitals in village 
wafts, nr the memorial stone of an ancient dignitary marking the grave of 
a peasant. The marble is at least serving a humaiae use. Scholars were 
sometimes confused because the peasants liad Iiauled the stones long dis¬ 
tances from their ongfnal site, so valuable was the mnteriol, or so maglcaJ 
the writing on it; but they had reason to forgive this too. By their super- 
stition tile peasants maintained the deepest continuity in human histoiy, 
that of religious tradition. Siime cf the famous old cities lived on ^ holy 
places. 

Because of the more violent upheaval the continuity ftmn Chris¬ 
tian to Moslem tradition mom iiregular than that from pagan to 
Christian, Some of the most popular sanctuaries, such jis the Asclcpium 
of Pergarraim, h?5t all their holiness and power—even though Pergamum 
had also been one of the Seven Oiurches of Asia, Superstitinn could work 
against their survival too^ for the black magic exerted by Cluistian saints 
was occaslniially too rimng for the Turks. Thus nt Pergamum they had 
to give up the effort to transform the great Church of Sb John into a 
mosque the saint kept making the mmarets fall; it Is today a huge nitn- 
They abandoned another church In Antalya because oil Moslems who 
entered tt died. Usually, hovs'ever^i the holy guardians were not so jealous. 
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Mor6 often the Chmti&n saint co-operated with the Moslem, or when 
there was a struggle^ It ended in a draw. Often as not, Greeks and Turks 
worshiped at the woaderworkiag shrine. In Kayseri both went to 
the Church of St. John the Baptist, famous for its inires of animids. And 
both were drawn to the oldest holy places in Asia Minor—mountains, 
cairns, groves, springs. Among the official ones were the hot springs at 
Yalova, near Constaotinople. The ancient Greeks hjid dedicated them to 
ApoUOf Christians install^ the ArcJiangel Michael, and the Turks sancH- 
fled them by having a dervish buried on the spot 

In this pursuit of miracle tlie Turkii Imd several advantages. Tliey had 
no fixed calendar of saints, and did not need the official authority of a 
Church IVhereas the Christians often had to resort to farietclied legends 
in order to move an appropriate saint into a pagan slnine of proved 
efficacy, the Turks could freely choose patrons and build tombs or invent 
graves for them. Their saint did not even have to have a name—he could 
be known only as the Baba or the Dcde, WTien a Ctiiistian saint was un¬ 
mistakably good at curing, they could draw on a convenient Moslem 
legend: Allah had recognized os his elect some Christians who died before 
Mohammed, and had transported them from Christian to Moslem graves 
by 72,(XX) camels^ In any event, they did not hesitate to invoke the saints 
of the iuGdels when tlieir mvn fell down on their {oh. In Akshehir ( Phila¬ 
delphia) they frequented an abandoned church even though it w^us 
knowTi to be haunted by daogertins Christian ghosts: it cured toothaches. 
Nor w^ere they troubled by the usual duplications and confusions. Oo a 
mountain looking dmvxi cm the Bosphorus, Turkish piety located the tomb 
of Joshirs, who was venerated at many other lombs over the Mc^Iem 
world because of jui obscure referenoe to him in the Koran. 

Greet Orthodox piety remained as active under the Ottomans. It was 
not helpless when a Moslem saint proved his powders; at Constantinople 
it identified St Eyub with Job# or sometimes Somnel. It produced new 
majtyr-healei^j usually Christians who had turned Moslem, repented, 
and then died ratlier than renounce thdr faith, ITiese included at least 
one known impostof (Auxentios of Bith^tiia) who w'jis denounced by 
ecclesiastical aulliLFrities^ hut wus retained because his bones contEOued 
to induce mtracles. As late as the last century the Greeks at Crgiip con¬ 
cocted St John tlie ivith such success that the Russian monks at 

Athns bought his right h^ndn* 

" EiiW the ela r t h i ih Jew? icvcived tn tbwe activilifif qpd cfinttihiitml 

to tome bybnd sootv The fUongMl o# dwe upraiu; one Z^vt of 

SinyTus, who uj I$43. jiiired now Kopa by prodomiing LicUL-lF the MosjlAiL Many 
Jdwi nld ihclr tfirde {tt fciTliisw Jtim, Aitlhniigh he wm hne^v embamitsMd when Ciilltn 
upon to poiforni smov tulziiflAs. a licrwm follewinr luokUy m plSlar el Bin betweeji 
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0£ the famous cities, Ephesus lost most of its hoTmess untQ the rescent 
discover)' of the house of the Virgin, but it retained some vogue because 
of its Cave of the Seven Sleepers. Id Moslem fatklure the Seven aci^uired 
a dog Kotmir, who is One of the animats admitted to Paradise. They also 
became patrons of sliipping, especially on the stormy Black and 
their names were powerful charms, for example, on buildings to prevHit 
fire. Their populurity naturally led to claims on behalf of many other 
caves, though without serious harm to the reputation of Ephesus. Of 
these others one at C)'prus failed to malce good, but one at Tarsus became 
an important shiine ami ac<}tured a special reputation for curing barren' 
ness in women, Christian or Moslem. Tarsus profited as well by the 
Moslem venecaticn of the prophet Daniel, whose grave at Susa liad tong 
been a place of pil^image; in the eighteenth century another tomb of 
Daniel’s began to shew up in an old Tarsian churdi converted into a 
mosque. It is regrettable that Sl Paul himself apparently did not pn»St 
from fiiese discoveries. 

An incidental means to continuity. Lastly, was medievul romance, 
which gave the name of Kw, "maiden," to mnny a csistle or tower. They 
were associated with popular tales of maidens who had fallen in love 
w'ith a hero of the opposed religicn, or for some reason had been im* 
prisoned and had died unhappily. One abriking "Kiz Eatesr rises out of 
the sea off the coast of CiL'cia Aspera. A small Bvzarttine one in the 
moutb of the Bosphorus has acquiri^ the name of Leaoders Tower, and 
with it a rival legend about a beautiful daugliter of Constantine the Great. 
(He placed her in the tower to forestall a prophecy that she would die 
of snakebite, and though ft snake did get to among some Bowers sent her, 
a handsome prince saved her life.} Out of the Kbt legends grew others 
involving Belkis, the Queen of Sheba and nrle of Solomon. Especially 
grand ruins could then be hallowed by association with Solomrm. the 
arch-magician and builder of Constantinople. TIjc village near the great 
Roman theater of Aspendus is now known as Belkis. 

bin ^ M Twtijih (ullnwer; so hi* flock Rrew, At God * call ShabbetaJ went to Ckm- 
itaoUnople. wliEiv the Tiirta liupniunetl hioi hecoitse of tlw diiouJurs hi? wns cxuilna, 
hut this jAlsfotUuie only ctMiflrtned the Iselief of the faithful. Wliro he whs toins- 
fenvd to ihe prison in the castle of Abydus on the Dj^rduieTtn. Jew* bewail to fliicfc 
lhc« famti all over Enrepo. At length « pinident one »r|ui:$ted tlie Tuflts to tty him. 
like TuAs obliged by testing ht* powen u 4 rntradE uiuu, ptuposhig to strip bha 
wid shoot HiTOwi At him, to i» wliether they wrmfd erttcr hii body. Shahhetai pro- 
ftfred |o stop ptnying Messiah. He Sckoowl^giod hi* unposture and made smeiub 
by rhaerfully tnniing Moslem, Apparently remaining q ctinlented one utiH! hts disitb 
in 1976. Some of bit follnwctf, however, conUnoed to believe In him, decLitfng that 
tt WM Dot be but a demeb that had fticiinted Thci' formed a sect known as the 
Donme. a Jewish bensy with Modem IrBpplEip. ^ered In the Gtwk dtv of 
Sn!cmik]i. 
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Alt tbb has contributed more to the ronmncc than to the spir¬ 

itual growth of Asia Minor. Tlie spirituality of the Turkish peasantry was 
not appreciably deepened or heightened by associatiaij with their Chris¬ 
tian neighbors^ or by the common liedtage of much older neligious 
tradition. Stillt these continuities are part of our story. They are too 
generally neglected by the tnaiiy who equate spirlttiallty with religion* 
and the many others who read hlstoiy as pageantiy ot politics. If they 
reveal a depressing mentality, we might be mote depressed by the 
thought oF the Ignomnoc, poverty^ and pjtia that have been the lot of the 
ffla.sse3 of men throughout history^ and that made them pathetically de^ 
pendent on mirades. We can hardly begrudge them their healing gods 
and synthetic saints. 

4. THE REDlSmVERT Of ASIA MINOR 

A Western scholur who wrote a Motleiii friend, requesting inform 
matiou about his city* got this answer: 

My niustriotis Friend and Joy of my Liverl The thing you ask of me is both 
difilcuh fljid useless. Altlieugh I liave passed aU my days lit this place^ I have 
neitlier comiteci the houses nor inquired into the number of the inhabitanti; 
and as to what one person loads on his muks and the other stowi awsy in the 
bottom of his boat, that it no business of miiie. But Bbove all, os to the 
previdiLv history of tFkit cityp Cod only knows the amount of dirt and confusion 
that the infideb may have eaten before the coming of the swnrd of Islacn^ It 
were unpmBtable for us (o inquire into it, O my soul! O my lamb! seek not 
after the things which coacem thee not. Thou earnest unto us nnd we wel¬ 
comed thee. Go In peace. ♦ . , Luten, O my soul There is no wisdom equal 
unto the belief in GodI Me mated the world; and shall we liken omsd^^ 
unto Him in seeldug to penetrate intn ibe mysteries of His creation? ^ « I 

praise Cod that 1 seek not that which 1 require noL Thou art teamed fn the 
things 1 rare not for; and for that which thou hast seen, I pour conftisian on 
it WiB such knowledge create tboe a double belly, or wilt thou seek Parsdise 
with thine eyes? 

This gentle soul may help us to appreciate an obscure traveler named 
W, M, Leake, in ISOO Leake found Asia Minor "stiU in that state La wbkh 
3 disguised an assumption of the medical character* ^eat patience 

and perseverance* the sacrifice of all European comforts, and the con¬ 
cealment of pecuniary means, are necessary to enable the traveler tben- 
oughly to investigate the eounHy, when otherwise qualified for the foik by 
literary and scientific attainments, and by an intimate kDOwiedge of the 
language and maniH^ of the people." He was one of a line of unsung* 
unread heroes—from Pooocke, Chandler, Aiundell. Tender. HamUton, 
yellows* and Ainsworth to Radet^ Hogarth, and Ramsay—who investigated 
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Asia Minor thoroughly, to uncover the dirt and confusion eaten by the 
ancient in£ileJs. They traveled on horse, with much less comfort and ease 
than St. Paul bad taken for granted. Roads were generally wretched or 
nonexistent, food and aoconnnodations as bad; they put up in many a 
village room or hovel infested with vermin, running the constant hazard of 
disease. Most had a breadth of interest, knowledge, and skill that would 
shame a modem traveler. They knew geography, geology, history, die 
classics; they could sketch, map, and write. Often they took amazing 
pains. “Tbureday, May 23, 1S36. 7:20 a.w., S.S.E., Start thmu^ 
Moudaniah; 7:25 S.W. Ascending through Turkish town; 7:26 W,, 7:2S 
W,S.\V. Clear of town, TsSl S.S.W, Ascending ridge, ground slopes r. and 
I,; olives and vims. 7:33 Winding up steep road." So begins a page of the 
diary of WiUiam J, Hamilton, included in his two-vnlume Researches in 
Asia Minert Pontus, and Armenia, ’‘with Some Account of Their An¬ 
tiquities and Geology." This sample of his thoroughness helps to explain 
why he is unread. But tlie pr^int is that he was mapping a once famous 
land that in Ids time was largely unmapped and unknown. The Ottomans 
who owned Asia Minor were as ineurfous about it as our gentle Moslem 
friend. 

Some of these travelers had an orthodos pieiy that gives their books as 
quaint an antique flavor. The painstaking Hamilton concluded his two 
vnlumes with a prayer that God, in His good time; might somehow turn 
the hearts of these Turks to Himself, and “the countries which first saw 
the effects of the Word will no longer be behind the Gentiles ia adoring 
His holy Name!" The primary motive of them all, however, was a dis¬ 
interested curiosity about die past, or & natural piety. Their dusty volumes 
are memorials of a precious spirit-a spirit that makes for solidarity, and 
may bind us more intimately to the generations before us and the gener- 
adims to come. Ramsay may speak for all these explores. On one ex¬ 
pedition into Phrygia, he wrote, he found a long-sought inscription, 
identifying a high priestess of the imperial cult. Julia Severa, as a leader 
and benefactor of the Jews, and thus indicating their assimilation. While 
searahing for a black stone reported by a peasant, he alto ran across the 
finest specimen of Roman road he had found, cut into a hilbide. But in 
leaving it to find the stone he ran into rain, lost the Roman road for good, 
and did not find the stone either. He added that his eonsdence had tor- 
m sited him ever since because in his irritation hs refused to pay the poor 
peasant who had promised to guide him to It After sixteen dap of hard 
work he returned to Smyrna, greatly disappointed as usual—“but consoled 
for oil by the Jewish inscription." 

So they were all repeatedly disappointed in iheh search for andquities. 
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and finally consoled. Peasants often misled tlsam deliberately, becatLse of 
tbe conuDpii belief that "written stones“ hud gold bidden La tliem. They 
were mystified by some of their finds, suth os the Hittile monumenls. 
They had to conjectnre a great deal, and some of their conjectuT& now 
seem wild or naive. (The pious Hamilton, for erample, tried to demon¬ 
strate that the god Men or Manes of the Lydians^ and also of the Egyi>- 
dans^ '‘was no other than their conunon ancestor Noah-^) In time the more 
scholarly would be exasperated by the stubborn ptwersiiy of other 
sdinlors.* But always they were $ustained by the exhikjration of the chase. 
They could at least count nn running across many inscriptions and coins, 
which might Identify the site of a long-forgotten city- And now and then 
the>- made exciting discoveries. In 1833 Arundel) found the site of AnticnJi- 
in-Pisidia, where St. Paul became the Apostle of the Gentiles. Fellows 
opened tip the whole glorious region of Lyda. Hamilton was rewarded for 
his infinite pains by the discovery of the fajry-pifate city of [.^aiira well up 
in the Cihdan mountains: "an andent dty of great extent, strength, and 
magtiificjcnce," with massive walls and towers of beaudful workmanship, 
all untouched and well presented became its originiJ robber-builders liad 
perched it on a lofty peak, where through the centuries it steed in solitudei 

Today the much more comfortable traveler in Turkey might envy 
these early travelers for another neason. They told of many striking mins 
that liavc since crumbled or disappeared, succumbing to the nivages; of 
time—^md of the Turkish peasant. All liad tlieir soy about tfah peasant and 
the Ottoman regime of which he was the dumb, long-suffering rictim. 
They throw considerable light the next chapter that was to be written 
by Ataturlc. 

Cenerally the peasants were mystified by the foreign visitors. They 
could not understand trips that were not for business or rebgious purposes 
—trips taken out of mere curiosity or desire to Icam. Hence tliey tended to 
regard the traveleis either as freaks or as gold seekers* and to respect them 
chiefly for their occult knowledge of buried treasures. Tbw also tended to 
be Suspicious of them as possible government agents; anything that 
bom the government was bad. Even so they' were loyal to their SuJ tan, as 

* Fttnn hh luplflrjitioni RaDisay disrovered strfDUf ettun In EicpertV standard 
pxap of Atia ^linur^ due to Kiepert'v dep^uideni^ an **llie rtoltA of careless travelers*; 
but got nuwfiEtre aulKuriUK. hKv> tiRcrty failed** h* oompldJood, “ta 

nuJee the pioFesstuiiiil geogtaplifn^ in Cupl-ind believe there are ^iiltf in Kiepcit^ 
or lt> luduoe ibem to vary from the ptahUihed UKips. You may upend weeks or mmitba 
chawing A brttef map; you pul U into the profe^ylaaal geogi^phcr^s bonds, ^^ld mit 
comet lim eld Kfepert inu^hanged, and ths cLniftiniian la quite hurt at yoar iT^FatClude* 
ahjer he luos taJeen m mach care to oorred jdl your vngmin end vuidticpm from the 
staikdanl map.** 
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to their Prophet, As good Moslems they had other admirably qualities, of 
honesty, integrity, and hospitality. They were seldom as miserable as they 
might loolc, for their wants were few, their demands fewer, Ramsay re¬ 
ported that there was no coined money in the villages because there were 
no shops, ao circulation of money, no possibility of exclianging it, A Gold¬ 
smith or a Rousseau might accardingiy have glorified these uncomipted 
villagers, pictured their simple stale as idyllic. A truer word for it was 
brute inertia. Their acceptance of their wretched lot, like their submission 
to arbitrary authority, was due to simple ignorance of better possibilities, 
or simple Incapacf ty for enterprise and initiative. 

The travel®® were mostly sympathetic toward these peasants. For the 
Ottoman government they had scarcely a good word. Almost uniformly 
they stressed the comiprion, the backwardness, the hopeless decay. The 
more honest ofSdais they met wrere likely to feel helpless, the more en¬ 
lightened oos despondent. Ramsay handed down the most sweeping in¬ 
dictment of the Ottoman regime. TIic action of the Turb in every depart¬ 
ment of life,' he concluded in his l7ttj>res$iom of Turkey During Ttoelve 
Years Wonrferingi (1897), "has simply been to min, never to rebuild..., 
They destroyed the intellectual and moral imtituHons of a nation; they 
broke up and dissolved almost the entire sodal fabric; they- annibilalcd 
every educative and humanizing infiuence in the land; and they brought 
back a great part of the country to the primitive simplicity of nomaj^c 
life- ... In general, there is hardly a social institution in Asia Minor 
showing any degree of legal or social cunstructivcncss that is not an older 
Anatolian creation, Moslemized in ourivaid form, and iKually degraded 
in the pmceis.' 

This is too harsh an indictment—especially of the early Ottomans whn 
rebuilt Bursa and Constantinople, it brings up a qualitv of arrogance in 
many of the travelers, who could he pretty lordly lowmd tlie “natives." 
One night, we will read, the guide lost his way. “for which he was weH 
flogged": or a poor village headman was called'down sharply because he 
had slighted his duty of hospitality. These Westerners could also be 
provincial in their conceit. Hamilton was especiallv indignant about the 
Turb, ''whose ezistence in Europe in the nineteenth century is a disgrace 
to all Christian countries," The geographical fiction of "Europe" was now 
a source of moral indignadoii, whereas the Turks had In fact preserved the 
medley of peoples and cultures that occupied southeastern Europe, with 
traditions differing widely from those nf western Europe—just as they had 
preserved the Holy Orthodor Church, which under the role of Western 
Chnstmidoin would most likely have become extinct, Hamilton proposed 
to end the disgrace by dividing up Aria Minor between the Greeb and 
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and gxiUng the Turks to the East. TThe Turks^ reduced to their 
o&tive wilds in Tartary^ might perhaps recover from llie mor&I degrada¬ 
tion Id which ih*^ are now steeped,** he added charitably; *'and, with a 
rrtore healthy state of feeUng, a way ndght be prepared for their admission 
in the fullness of time lo the pale of Christbuity** 

The more judicious Ramsay laid fiunself open more sjpecifiosJly to 
ironic coutemplation. "It is difficult, perhaps Impossible, to educate the 
Turk,’’ he observed m Ids Impresskms; Tsut there ore $o mmy sterling 
quahties in him that T have a profound conviction that he can be amah 
gomatcd with other eluents to form a good mired As he was at 

least an (yfcclleut follower and fighter, irnprovement was “quite possible” 
in Turkey^ though ^not under Turkish rule." Meanwhile Ramsay made 
out the wave of the future, *At the present day the central movemeut in 
Asia Minor is, what it has alwa)^ been, a conflict betw'een tlie Eastern ami 
the Western spirit" The Creeks had grown much stronger on the coosfs, 
and Were moving inhmd with the railways. "The steady. Lnexorable,^ 
bresistible spread of Emopeani and mainly of Greek, influence in the 
western parts of Asia Minor, is by far die most striking fact in modem 
Turkey. That progress is so patenf that the Turks make practically no 
attempt to resist it; it is accepted as mevitablo* The Asiatic Greel^ have 
the future in their hands; and no man or no poiky will be successful, 
which does not recognize that fact and build upon it as foundation.’* 
x^taturk built upon a quits different foundatJon, with considerable im¬ 
mediate success, at the expense of the Greeks* None of the nineteenth- 
century travelers anticipated his accomplishment. Yet we hardly 
blame themn This was an ertr^ordinary accomplishmenL, which no one 
could liavo predicted. And Ramsay at least had lii$ eye on the major issue. 
There WHS in fact fl baste conflict between the Eastern and the Western 
Atahuk also recognized. The rise of the Creeks was a key factor 
in tile history of modem Turkey, 

5, tliZ AETUBN OT THE CBEEXS 

The relatioDs of Creeks and Turks have provided one of the 
diapteiy of modem history; but it is not the simple story' of Asiatic tyranny 
and cruelty^ with the Turks cast in the villain s role, wliich tinti! recently 
most Westerners saw in it. It began on a high enough note immediately 
after the fall of Constantinople, when Mohammed the Conqueror in¬ 
vested the Patriarch Cennaditis with full jurisdiction over his Orthodox 
subjects. HLs act ^vas not one of pure magnanimity, to be sure. It was a 
matitT of political convenience^ relieving the Ottomans of the fuss and 
expense of administmtiun. They set up the same miUet system for their 
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other subject peoples, cUsisih'ipg them aU ou the religious basis dear to 
Eastern peoples; eaeh mUtet or eommimlty {incJudlTig the Arm^ian) was 
put under a religious head who was given civil jurisdiction over it, but 
was also held responsible for fts allotted la:Ee$ and Its good behavLor, 
NeverAeless this gave the Greeks religious freedoin. With it th^ had 
freedom to go about their business—the cgminercc on which they would 
later thrive, just as they had dseu ou it in their glorious past 

As a subject people, they of course had grijn-ancets. They had to pay 
taxes to support their masterSp and their chlldr-en sverc liable to enforced 
recruitment in the slave-family of the Sulbox Except for this ignominy, 
bt)wcveT, their condition was basically uiuch the same m ft had besn. In 
Constuntinople they might feel at honi€f umler absolute moimrchs who 
took over the trappings of the Byzantine sacfcd monarchy^ in the prov¬ 
inces tb^ were ruled by Turkish beys instead of BsTcantiue nobles- 
Ceoerally they had little serious reason for coinpLaiui during the first cen¬ 
turies of Ottoman rule. Heligious persecution was rare. As late a$ IT9S die 
Patriarch of Jerusalem thanked for the heavenly gift of the Ottomans 
as chtimpions of the Ortliodox Church and guardians against Wstem 
heretics. The suitans had in fact respojided to appeals to banish RomML 
Catholic missionaries who were trying to subvert die ciimmon petiple. At 
times they even mtsreeded to protect the tniikts from oppression by their 
own heads- It was the Patriarchate, indeed, diat struck the first really 
sordid note- 

Now the Patriarchate unquestionitbly did a great deal for the GreekSi 
more than anything else helping them to maintain their identity their 
culture. In fairness one sjiould noip that as a spiritual institution it was 
liandicapped by the worldly powers and respousibilities the Turb gave 
it; its leaders liad more need of diplomatic and executive abilities than of 
saintliness. At any nite+ It was qui<jcer to rise to its worldly than its spir¬ 
itual possibilities—the profits to be made through ta.T collecting* When 
Cennadiiis resigned after five years, his despairing successor threw* hini- 
self down 4 well, (Fortunately he was rescued; so as George Finlay ob¬ 
served, the Creeks were spared the scandal of hearing that their Patriordi 
had voluntarily plunged into the pains of hell to escape the torment of 
ruling the Orthodox Church on earth.With his successor appeared the 
scandal of simony* Noble families from the fallen Empire of Trebisond 
competed for the prize bv' offering the Sultan an annual tribute of a thou¬ 
sand ducats if be ■would select their candidate, suitablv named Simeon. 
Soon the price of the office jumped to 3,000 ducats, then to 12,0(X); in the 
seventeenth centmy one candidate was asked to pay 100.000. The com- 
petidoD did not moke for harmony in an institution that from the outset 
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bad had a stormy history. In the Bymitino <Ha many Patriarchs had been 
deposed, some murderoJi now still few'er died e tiatural death in ofiioe^ It 
is stiqsrisijjg, oommenled Hany Lute, to read that in 1726 ono Palrbrch, 
Xailmitos III, died of joy oia hearing of his decUcm, It would be more 
siiTprismg were it not for his opportunities of ileecing his Rock, The 
Greeks—and especially the non-Creeks who belonged to the Orthodox 
Church—had reason to dread the pastoral ^isltatijons of their bishops^ 
which were often raids on their purses. 

Tlie rise of a Creek plutocracy was likewise no boon to the common 
people. As the royal slave-family system broke down, the grand viziers 
began drawing officials from this plutocracy in the P hannr quaitcr of 
ConstantiDopIe, the headquarters of the Patriarchate; and these officuib 
too were likely to prey on their fellow Christiansp But the Creeks os a 
whole kept rising in the world. Toward t!ie end of the eightcentli century, 
when the sultans decided to set up permanent diplomatic mi^lous in the 
Eumpean capitals^ they could find no Moslem Turks well enough edu¬ 
cated to serve as ambassadors; so again they turned to the miUers. Greeks 
and Armenians took over much of the administrative and foreign service 
of the empire, together with most of its fatisine^s. 

By this time, however, the ugher irmna was under way. As Oitoman 
role grew increasingly incompetent and corrupt, the spirit of nabonalism 
was growing in Europe. The Greeks In mn inland Greece began their 
struggle for independence. In western Europe their cause was viewed as 
a ousado to drive the infidel Turks out of ^Europe," and it also enlisted 
the generous sympathy of liberals. The by now conspicuous evils of 
nationalism may obscure its ideal aspects—its connections with the cause 
of freedom and self-determination, and the sclfiess patriotism it may in¬ 
spire. At any rate, the usual oomplications ensued. Patriotic fervor intensi¬ 
fied by religious fervor produced heroism, and hatred- The War of Ln- 
dependenoe involved atrodtics by both sides^ Creek and Turkish dvillans 
in Greece were alike massacred. At the outbreak of die war, the PatriEirch 
in CoQstantinople anathematized it$ leaders, appealing to oB Greeks in 
whom ""every spark of piety and good sense wos not exrinct” to submit 
to die "w^orld-rcnowned clemency of the Ottoman Covemment* but even 
so ha was hanged, together with six other blsbpps+ In 1830 Greece became 
an mdepeudent Idngdocfi, 

The bad feeling between the peoples did not prevent a steady growth 
in the number and the wealth of the Creeks in Turkey during the nine- 
teenth cenhuy. Many came in from the islands. Like their tujcestors, they 
concentrated in cities along the coasts, dominating the import-export 
business. Smyrna became in effect their capita^ and the symbol of the 
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new type of ihe *l,evantin,e"; d Greco-OrieRtal dly, French in its fashions^ 
whoso culture, like its Imzaurs, was 3 potpourri Creeks inftde up half or 
moie of the populntion in other busy ports, &oin Menin, near Tarsus, to 
Samsun and Trcbizond on tlie Black Sea. In Constantinople they remained 
a large, busy tninority. And they dominated the professions ns well as the 
oommerce of Turkey. Unlike their ancestors, they enntrihuted little to Its 
art and architecture, exhibiting a bourgeois taste for the ornate and over- 
stufiedj but they were much more devoted to educatiou tiian the Turks. 
By this century they Largely represented the trained intelligenoe of the 
country. 

About the character of the Asiatic Greeks, and their treatment by the 
Turb, there has been much controversy. The uineteeath-century travelers 
gave mixed reports of them. Some found them cultivated, generous hosts, 
aitd contrasted their lively inteHigcnce with the ignorance and incom¬ 
petence of Turkish officialdom. Others complained that they were grasp- 
hi^ and contrasted thdt mercenary spirit with the honesty and the 
hospitality of the well-bred Turk. It is always hard to draw a line between 
enteiprise and greed, shrewdness and unscrupulousness; so it seems fair 
to say that the Creeks had both the virtues and the defects that maVp for 
success in business. As fairly one might add that their position as second- 
dass dtuficm, forced to live by their wits, was not cakulated to purify or 
ennoble their character. Those in high positiems were Christians serving 
Turb. and short of revolutionary conspiracy were debarred from the 
service of an ideal cause, or from any ambition loftier than making a for¬ 
tune and trying to hang on to it. On moral and religious grounds, in any 
case, the Creeks were not clearly superior to the Turks. Their superioritv 
lay rather in sudi qualities as intelligence, initiative, resourcefulness, and 
Imaginativeness. Tliese may be directed to evil as well as good ends, liut 
tliey are none the less essential to the maintenance of a high civilization, 
and in particular of an open society. 

As for the status of the Creeb In Tink^, they were indi^iitahly treated 
as sccond-dass subjects. Uke ad Christians, they had le^I handicaps; 
their evidence in court was not given equal weight with that of Moslems, 
and might be ignored entirely. They had to pay a tax in lieu of military 
service, from which they were dehaired. They were generally regarded 
with contempt when not with hatred by the Turb, who thought of them¬ 
selves as a Tuliog race even thou^—or because-tfaey emploved their sub¬ 
jects to rule for thern. Sultans who attempted reform, or who bowed under 
European pessure, issued some admirable decrees about the equolity of 
all their subjects, but these remained on paper. In 1840 FeUosvs remarked 
how firth’s tified the Turks were when they heard the news that they were 
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supposed to treat the Creeks aj feMcpw instead of couqu^ed 

enemies. When the so-called Young Turks forced through positive reforms 
in this contuty, in the name of “Liberty^ |iistioe^ Fraternity^" the Greeks 
did not profit Tlie Young Turks had left out "Equality,* By now they 
were becoming more and more niitioimllstic. 

How much the Greeks suRered from this treatment is more debatable, 
Tlicw were at least not massacred as the imhappy Armenians were- It is 
doubtfuJ that many resented their exetusion from the Turkish armyj for 
wliidi they had to pay only a small tax. Their legal hardships mi^t be 
cvereome by their smartness and superior education. European consuls 
who reported the abuses of Turkish Justice added that they were partly 
due to the Christians, who were quick to exploit the corruption of Otto= 
man nfficiatdoni und had more tuoney to bribe with. But thl^ much seems 
ocrtain. The Creeks enjoyed less prestige fhan the Ttnis, hikT resented 
the Indignities to which they were subject. They also enjoyed considerably 
more prapcrity than the great mass of Anatolian pevsentSp who continued 
patiently, dumbly^ to go their rounds in the poor ^age, except when they 
were needed as eannon Ibdder. Harry Luke tells of the neglected fi^ds 
and the wailing women he saw in Anatolia in 1913^ immediately after tlie 
Balkan War, when the Young Turks began preparing for another war aod 
so conscripted the sons of the pedants—while the despised Creeks went 
about theii business in the tcraTis. With Ataturk^ this Anatolian peasant 
was at last to come into his own. 


CHAPTER X 


Ankara: The Next) Turkey of Alahirk 


1. TI1£ DACECHOL'NV OF THE BEVDLUTION 

“THE TtTRX changes not,** wrote Sir Cliarles Eliot in 1008; "liii nejgh- 
bors, his frontieis» his statute-books change, but his ideas and his practice 
remAia the satne.^ Ten years later Nfustafa Kemnl set abont revolutioDiz- 
jag the ideas and the practice of this changeless Turk. He started just os 
the Ottoman Empire had suffered a humiliating defeat in a war that the 
American Relief Committee estimated liad cost it about a quarter of its 
popubtion, through disease, stnrvaticti, and massaerx: as well us death in 
battle. Refusing to accept the terms dictated by the victorious AUies, he 
set up a new government in Antnrg, gathered an Ul-cquipped army, and 
after three more years of war, costing untold blood, sweat, and tears, 
drove out of Turkey the Greek armies that had invaded it- Without pause 
be then tackled the staggering job of making a modem Western oatiDn 
out of the impoverished remnant of the Ottoman Empire, He ousted the 
Sultan, the thirty-sixth of the House of Osman, whiib had ruled for six 
cetthnies; he horrified Islam by abolishing the Caliphate; he scrapped die 
whole Sacred Law, repbeiog it with the Swiss civil code; he started a 
sdvool system to provide tiis mostly llKteratc countrymen with a purely 
secular education; he look away their Arabic script and made over their 
alphabet and their language; he put them into ^Vcste^n clothes; he freed 
women from dieir age-old bondage, giving them complete equality; he 
made tlie men leam bow to manage the commerce and industry that hud 
l>een largely controlled by Greeks and Armenians. He met eveiy crisis, in 
Tojmbees words. Tiy the 'kilJ-or-cure' eepedient of teaching the child to 
swim by throwing it into water udierp ft was out of Its depth.” The child 
sometimes drowned, needless to add; his comitrymen arc still thrashing 
in water over their Leads. Nevertheless Mustafa Kemal was successfd 
enough to jusHR' the name he took-Ataturk, Tather Turk." 

His extmardinajy achievement was not a wholly unprecedented one. in 
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tluj eiglitcentli ctsntuiy Teter the Great as deliberate, in some ways 
as drastic, an effort to Weslemize Russia, and even some Ottoman sultans 
prepared the way for Ataturk, Today it is a famiJiar kind of storyi all over 
the Eastern world nations are taking to Western ways, Connnunist China 
is another revolutionary fscperiment, likely to bo of much more historic 
consequence. Yet no revolutionary' leader has gone faster and farther than 
Ataturk went, on so many different fronts. None has had to contend witli 
a more massive, hostile tradition. Eliot was by no means foolish in his 
judgment, nor were the muny others—Uic Ramsay—who thought it 
possible that Turkey could ever be straightened out by Turks; they liad 
centuries of history to back them up. And that this is now a familiirr kind 
of story' makes it all the more significant. It forces the basic issues of 
modem crvilizaticn. 

Hie beginning of the story were hardly mspiring Military triumph 
had given the Ottonwiiis a contempt for the West, but after a century of 
defeat they began to realize its military superiority and to suspect that 
they might learn something from it They were rather slow to leara. An 
eightcenth'Ceritury sultan who introduced some militiLry reforms thought 
that the secret of Frederick the Great s success was the efficient staff w^ork 
of his astrologers. Nfore mortifying defeats finally taught the Oltomans to 
study and copy more closely the techniques of the West, though not weU 
enough to pre^'^ent farther defeats^ The most impoTtnnt result was that 
mdJiaiy' officers were the first to receive the rudiments of a Western edu¬ 
cation; so it was mainly b-om their rank^^not fmm the intellechials of 
Islam—that the future reformers were to come. 

The first major breok widx tradition was made by Mahmud fl (1808- 
39 the Sultan who \v4pcd out the Janissaries. His estensive reforms in¬ 
cluded the establishment of piimaiy education and n postal service but 
svTEiboIically more significant w'ns hts introduction of semi-European dress 
and uuumss in his court and army. He met fierce opposition when he 
ordered hh troops to wear suspenders with their trousers (the snsfieDdcrs 
formed a cross on the back, the badge of the infidels) and again when he 
imposed the fez, a drspL^ed Greek headgear- Nevertheless he vs'as gen- 
pTfllly obeyed. The ^nfl^^cl Sultan” antidpated .Ataturk by demonstrating 
w'tmt might be done w^ftli the stubbornly conservative Turks, who yrf 
wore habituated to following orders from on lugh^ 

The successors of Mahmud inaugurated the Tanstmaf, a program of 
legal reform featuring equality for Moslems and non-Moslems, Turkish 
literature began to reflect Western influence^ treatiug realistically the 
actual life of the country. But most educated Turks were still religious 
conservatives^ The Tnnzimai took its place with th^ other meaningless 
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documents in the flatulent style of the Sublime Porte. Concessions to the 
infidels were more bitterly resented as the defeats contmucd and the erti' 
pire shrank; Mahmud himself bad lost Egypt, Greece, and the Caucasus. 
The reaction culminated tn the long reign of his grandsofi, the notorious 
Ahdul-fTumid (1876-1909)- This sultan turned to Islam instead of the 
West, dusted ofl the Caliphate, and ruled as an Asiatic despot His patbo- 
bgical fear? for his safety made him the most oppressive of the Ottomao 
sultans. He set up a vast network of spies and informers, to breed distrust 
throughout the empire. He stopped the teaching of literature and liistory* 
as possibly subversive, replacing them %vith sofe-and-sound Moslem 
theology. As a distracUon Lis officials encouraged periodic massacres of 
Armenians. 

This sordid chapter wa$ ended by the Young Turks, a movement cen¬ 
tered in the army. In 1908 their Society for Union and Progress sent an 
ultimatum to Abdul-Hamsd, forced him to pfoclaim a republican Con¬ 
stitution, and the next year dethroned him in favor of bis elderly brother* 
The country rang with such new words Os “freedom^ and *the will of the 
tiatioor Although It also rang with the indignation of upholders of the 
Sacred Law, who denounced these "'ignoramuses^ and "Devik” wlio 
*tlindly imitate the West,'* the Young Turks were strong enough to set up 
ft parliomoDtaiy govermnenh Eventually they turned to the new ideal of 
Pon-TurkCsm, a union of all tlie Turks of x4sia. Besides the ziatioiialisin of 
the West, this reflected the influfome of the French writer l.Ain CaJmiii 
his romantic novels glori^ng the Mongol conquemis became immensely 
popular among the TutIcs^ enlarging their ideas of their post. For the 
Ottoman Empire bad not called [tsdf Turkish. ^Turk,** indeed, had been 
almost a term of contempt, commonly appUed to the slow-witted Anato- 
ban peasant by city people who called themselves Ogmanli 

But the new slogan of Pau-Turkkm was a cover for the failure of the 
Young Turks to modernize and strengthen the Ottoman Empire. They 
soon betrayed their lihcrai Constitudon. maintaining Union and Progress 
by the old mctliod of silencing the pppositiori. After a dismal showing in 
the Balkan War, it did them no good to in'vokc the Caliphate and proclaim 
a ■holy war** when they made clie mistake of entering World War I on 
the side of Germany, for the Arabs turned againit them. Their leaders 
were completely discredited by the disasters that followed. .All tliat 
Turkish pride could salvage from the war was the feats of Mustafa Kemal, 
the hero of GaDipoL-a soldier who bad worked with the Society for Union 
and Progress, but bad fallen out with its leaders and devoted himself to 
soldiering instead of poUtii^H. 

The s^fishness snd shortsightednass of European diplomacy now gave 
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him his chau»- The victorious Allies took over control of not only tlie 
Near-Eastern pwinces of the Ottom^ Empire but much of Turkey it¬ 
self, in fulfillment of their secret treaties. French troops disembarked in 
Constaniinciple, to the cheers of the local Creeks. (Hussia would have 
been given the dty had it not turned Bolshevist and dropped out of the 
warO More French tioops invaded southeastern Turley* wliilo the Italians 
set themselves up in the region of Antalya. A Creek division landed at 
Smyrna under British auspict^, ostensibly to mamtoin order, actually to 
begin massacring Turks. The last of the sultans^ Mohammed VI^ ac^^cd 
to the Treaty of Sevres, which pemiaDently ceded most of western Turkey 
to the Allies who were occupying si, and divided up its oastem provinces 
between the Kurds and dm Aimenians. This ignominy fortified the rcsist- 
smee that had been errganired by Mustafa Keiml. In 1919 he had sum¬ 
moned a national congress to replace the Sultanas government a$ the 
defender of Turkey. At this congress he expressed his indifference to the 
loss of the disloyal Arab provinces, but insisted on the absolute independ¬ 
ence of Turkey itself, and prepared to fight for It. He then moved his 
headquarters to Ankara, where, on April 23^ 19®^ die Grand National 
Assembly of the new Turkey' held its first session. 

The Sultan s govcrnmeiit proclaimed that the Nationalists were Tcbcls* 
A mufti obediently affumed that it was not only permissible but a duty bo 
kill them, and alJ over Anatolia irregtxlars known m the "'Army of the 
Cahphate' tried to do so, in the south there were also battles with the 
Frenctu But the major war was widi the Creeks. It was an especially 
nasty, bloody affair, beguming and ending with wholesale atrocities ennv 
mitted by both sides* The Greeks had a long record of grievances to 
avenge and belie^^ed that they were fighting to regain thar andent home¬ 
land; they fought fiercely enough. The Turks were defending thdr land 
against i^del invaders. They appear more heroic because they rose out 
of defeat, with no hope of outside support, to battle a much better 
equipped army. Patriots fled Cdnstontinople by night lo join the tmdro-- 
dogs^ often escorting munitions daringly stolen from the ABies.* Peasants 
and their womenfolk hauled the precious munitiosas over sjmw-oovered 
mountains on their backs. K^noJ met one crisis by confiscating 40 per cent 
of all available food clothing, and other supplies, and issuing an otrler of 
the day that there wf3re lo be no more retreots-every unit was to keep 
facing the enemy and resist to the end, whatever the fate of neighboring 
units. The order was obeyed 

1 A fifitband ncceTEUt of tho epic nl Turkidi tifstPEiy ir eoataiiwd in the metiiflin 
of Hafide Edjb, mrtf of Tuikcy» fint modem wDnacn. -who served os m cceporaf in 
hfusiafa KomiVs She doer not idolize him, Uttf biTing gone into ^e be^ 

caw of du^grevei^t with dictatarUit pnlides. 
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[a 1920, when the Greek army had occiipjed an Jirea niimMg a little 
beyond Bursa, ^ <?ommtm£qii6 announced that operations m Asto Minor 
wet6 concluded, addings with the peculiar fatuousness of diplomats and 
publicity experts, that the Turks were displaying ^'absolute confidence 
and sincere gratitude toward the CreeksH whom they consider their friends 
and protectors^ Tt.vo years later the pulverized reirmant of this army fled 
to its ships in Smyrna. The dedslvc battle liad been fought in the region 
of Cordium, not far from AnkanL England, France, and Italy had by now 
washed their hands of the whole affair, deeWing tlieir neubrality* Follow¬ 
ing an armistice iivith the Nationalists, die ADics in 1923 signed the Treaty 
of Lausanne, which met almost all of KemaFs demands. Among ite 
provisinns was a wholesale exchange of die Turkish inhabitants of Greece 
and the Greek inhabitants of Turkey. The Creeks were allowed to remain 
only in Constantinople. 

Mustafa Kemal was not attached to the great capibil of the Ottomans, 
and for good reason. Altliough Stnmboul beloved by its residents, and 
srtU is, travelers reported that the Ottomans talked easily of leaving it and 
finding another capital in Asia. There was a legend that they would not 
be a gjeat nation until they did so. Perhaps this ^vas a sentimental relic 
of their nomadic past, perhaps a feeling that thej' were not rcaily at home 
itt Constantiiioplep perliaps an obscure realization that the great city hod 
always been an incubus. It wai a cosmopolitan, imperial city, now l^ 
iKau half Moslem, which had not only hrought on many wars because of 
its ooptrol of a major couunercial highway* but from the beginning had 
tended to subject the Ottomans to Bp^ontine influence and to denatinual- 
Kfl the Turks. The new Turkey of Ataturk was d-eingued for the Turks— 
'the last of the subject races of the Ottoman Empire " %vrcite Harry Luke, 
'to achieve their national emancipatioiu* In 1923, accordin^y, they 
signaled their break with the past by reducing Constantinople to a 
provindiil dty and making Ankara thdr permanent capital This was a 
bailv naticmal capital located m the heart of Anatolia, the homeland of the 
fighters whn had won the war of emandpation. The modem city that 
Ataturk started building there symbolizes ccmipletcly the aspiratiniis, the 
achievements, and the contradictions of the new Turkey^ which began 
facing West by shifting its center of gravity to the East. 

3, THE KW CAPITAL 

According to Pausonios, ancient Ancyra was a Plirv^gian city fmindcd bv 
King Midas. The belief that its name meant 'anclior" inspired a suitable 
explanatozy legend. Anoth{?r theory* w^hich derives its name from a Lydian 
word meaning '"way station,^ is better suited to its historic past. .Althou^ 
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it a Phrygian dty, HRtites had been tlicre mueh earlier. It hii5 

hoca identified with their Ankuwarli and placed on the asmin road leading 
from their capital to the western coast—possibly the taler Royal Road of 
the Persians to Sardis, to any case it wsis in Hittite countryi so it rcoills 
that noWj for the first tinie in over three thousand years* A$ia Minor is 
again being railed from tlie interior* 

Tlie region about HAncyra, Later known as Galatia, was much like Pontus 
to the north and Cappadocia to the south.*^ A land of Jincient peoples, 
ruled jucce^vely by Hittites. Phrygians, Lydians, Persians, and other 
overlords, it never became deeply HeHenized. The marauding GauU who 
settled do\\Ti in it in the third ceuUny EhC. made little diffeieftcc. Ap¬ 
parently tlie>* left its few old cities—Cordiuox Pessinus, Ancyra—pretty 
much to thetriselv<^, as homes of powerful ancieot gods, while they ruled 
the peasantry from fortified castles. Although at length they dropped 
their Celtic names, tliey developed no rich urban culture and disappeared 
from view soon iifter the Romans crushed them; the few cities remamed 
small islands in a sea of mixed peasantry- Modem Ankara is by far the 
greatest citj' that Galatia has ever known, it is srill surrounded, however^ 
by a sea of peasants of ancieni lineage. One memento of its heterogeneous 
past is tho remains of the Temple of Augustus, adjoining the Sel|iik 
mosque of Haji Bayram, the local saint. It was probably made over from 
a temple fir^ built by the Attalids of Pergmuinti; later It became the site 
of a Byzantine church; and beueatli lie the foundations of a Fluygian 
sanctuary- Worshipers of Allah in the mosque may still contain traces of 
die blood of the various peoples who worshiped all the otlior gods on 
this site. 

in its early history AnoTU was not so important as Cordimn and 
Pessimis. It rose with the Romans, who made it the capital of tlieir 
pro\'ince of Galatia. In gratitude Ancyra established the new colt of 
Augustus and Rome, in tlie extant temple, during the empmors lifetime^ 
It <iwed a$ much to the work of Constantiiie the Create surviving its ri’vnls 
as Q station on the main highway from Constantinople to the East. It 
shifted its allegiance to the Christian God quickly enou^ to attract a 
council of bishops, met here to decide wlmt to do about backshders during 
the persecution of Olocletiari, and then to be Constantino s fust choice 
for the Ecumenical Council that eventually met at Nleaen* Thereafter 
httic is heard of it until it was sacked by tlie Arabs in S3S. Later in the 
ninth century it ^vas recaptured and refortified by the Byzantines, to serv'e 
as a base of operatiaiis against the Ambs; holy stones from Palestine were 

i See the Appcndiii. Section Ih fee tins hiUoiy of Caetirea and CippaiJociiu 
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built into its walls to make It stronger. The slunes failed to keep mit the 
Sdjuks. 

Under the Ottcunaus, Ancyra ranked among the lesser pi:o™cuil towns. 
Nfw called Angora^ it was tnovna chiefly for its goats. When Atabirk 
made It his headquarters, it had no palatial residences to distract or cor¬ 
rupt the leaders of the new republic; and no 5tich coavenieaces as hotels 
and electrtciiy. The typically Turkish old town that sim-ives today on a 
hilltop, within the walls of the ancient dtadel, suggests tlie austerity and 
the backwardness in which the republic was bom. Tlse citadel waUs are 
a hodgepodge of BjraDtine and Tutktsh oonstnietion, on Romao or older 
foundsitions, and (Xsntain many ancient stones, prol>abIy including the 
holy ones from Palestine; some houses are perched on top of them. The 
town within is a maze of crooked alleys* picturesque, but tackdiig any 
building of distincticin. 

Travelers are nevertheiess likely to find it more jnterestiqg and chatm- 
ing than the modem city in the plain below, Ataturk Imported architects 
and sculptors, chi'cHy German, Co build and adom the capital; they laid 
the groundwork fur a fairly handsome but umnemorabl© city. Still grow¬ 
ing, Ankara still has no style of its own. It is a bourgeois: city dressed in 
stucco and chrome, the home of a newly risen middle class that imports 
its fashions with its modem appliances. It may impress the foreigner US 
*‘ccsniopolitan“ In the Turkish sense of the ward, which B now a dis¬ 
paraging sense; a recent dictionary defines a cosmopolitan as one ^having 
no national and local color but assuming tho outward form that suits Ills 
purpose * An incidental eciimiplp of its form is a popular restaurant that 
has an ultra-Boheminn d^eor out of Greenwich Village, and i$ patronised 
chiefiy by stolid Turks intent on their food, with no Bohemian spirit what¬ 
ever. Ankara is a reminder that since the times of the Hittites and the 
Phrygians Anatolia has contributed little to the world s culture. 

Yet the modem city represents a remarkable national effort. It Is reallv 
up-to-date: airy, clean, spacious, well Ut, equipped wttls the comforts and 
conveniences that travelers In Turkey Icsm to appreciate. It Is a civilized 
capital, snth Sidewalk cafes and better shops and avenues than Istanbul, 
its public buildings include a brand-new imiversih^^ an npera^ an excellent 
museum. If somewhat gorisbi. i| has an air of vigor and potential perma¬ 
nence, Eveu its raq^ed edges may lend it an addeci dignity. A few blocks 
fmm a modem boulevard, one may dlmh a dirty, congested oohbtestone 
street that straggles up to the old dtadcl, and tom here look down on 
another liill that Is Uttered with shacks of the many poor who miglit barely 
afford tlie cost of a bus ride dnwTi tlie boulcvaTtl:^ hut with &e inevitable 
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Teflcctiom comes a skirper risklization of tlie en«gy* pride, and fervor that 
built Ankara^ in a poor* backward Lmd. 

Everywhere In Turkey, and most often in Istanbul, a foreign visitor 
is asked the same eager question: Has he seen Ankara yet? I to 
appreciate its meaning one nigiitfuH, when I entered the city on an over- 
land bus crowded with passengers, some coming bome^ others visiting the 
city for the first time. The bus sang with their excitement Ankara at last! 
For these modem Galabans it was not merely a Washington; it was also a 
M ontiodlo, a New York, a Hollywood—a national shrine and a wonder 
dly, the metropolis of the future. However imitative or secondhand^ 
Ankara is a genuine national creation^ All the new Turkey is in it—the best 
and the worst, ^d the average. 

So it is well that the old town stiU stands in the citade), and that scsit- 
tered about in the sprawling city below it are ancient remainsp of more 
than one culture. Tbej" mark signJficant contiimities as well as contrasts. 
At the hour of prayer I have seen men prostratiiig themselves cm a busi¬ 
ness street in Ankara. Turkey bus not, after alt made a clean break with 
its past—no nation can. To understorid if^ one must keep an oyo on the 
trudftiu&s that ft has repudiated, and rctamedL 

3. THE n£ronMS or atattuie 

In the process of making the new Turkey, Mustafa Kemal made many 
CTemies, and on both counts inspired extreme judgments of bis character 
that have confused or distorted jiidgmenis of his work. He has be«n pi<> 
tured as a godp and as a schizophrenic monster^ By now, how^ever, there 
is little question of tiis main traJt$. He was certainly not a godly man, nor 
a humble^ gentle^ yu'ectly reasonable one. He was notoriously bard- 
drinking and hard-living, fond of gambling und women. Although nut 
simply cruel, he was ruthless in disposing of those he regarded as dan¬ 
gerous opponents, exiling some^ hanging others. He liad terrific energy 
arid det^mination, a celebrated cample of which was his marathon 
speech in 19S7 reviewing his aduevcnients to date—a speech that w^ent on 
for five daj's^ seven hours a 8^y\ Call him a fanatic or caU him an idealist, 
be was indisputably not only a great leader but a sincere patriot ivith a 
blazing faith in Eus people as well as himself. No merely selfish, ambi¬ 
tious, or unpdndpltxl man would have c^uried out his program of reform. 
And this program makes as plain his sincere belirf—eall ft enlightened or 
call it itaVve—in what he described as the **sublime dictates of dvilizationr 
represented bv the modem West, TVe re gping to be dviluced and proud 
of it* he told his people. "Look at the state of the rest of the Turks and 
Moslems!*' 
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OttDimn history had taught him that it was not enou^ to modemize 
the army, It was ncKessary to go whole hog^, to modernize government^ 
economy, technology, educabon^ dress—the whole mentalitj' of his people. 
The major obstacle was dearly Islam: a rehgion wtivcn through and 
through the politioal, InteUectual, and social life of its follower, regulat¬ 
ing their daily behavior even to the trimnilng of their beards. Most of the 
reforms that Ataturk forced through the Crand National Assembly were 
designed to weaken its hold on the people and remove eveiy tnaee of 
theoeraevp 

in one sessioti in 1&24 the Caliphate was abolbhedp the imperial family 
deported, public education put under Slate control, and religious courts 
abolished The neit year a law still more shocking to pious Moslems com¬ 
pelled all men tci wear hats instead uf feracs—hats that they had always 
felt were on infidel nbominatiem. “We are going to adopt the dvilized 
mtemational mode of dress . . * including a headdress with a bEiin7 
Ataturk said in a speech^ but an unspoken motive was to discourage 
prayer, as brims made it dilBcuR to bow the head on the fioor. At the same 
time he preached against the veiling of women and their custom of turn¬ 
ing their heads or sitting huddled on the ground when a man passed by. 
“Gentlemen, do the mothers and daughters of a dvilized nation assume 
this curious attitude, this barbarous posture?* So Ataturk went on: dis¬ 
solving the powerful dervish orders and closing the magical tombs of their 
holy men; replflcihg the ludicartms Islamic calendar by the Gregorian one; 
ruling out Islam as the state religion and decreeing that any use of reli¬ 
gion as a political too! was high treason; giving women die right to vole 
and to divorce; requiring all Turks to adopt a family name, which must 
had not had undfr the Arab system of nomenclature (at this time he him¬ 
self became Ecmal Ataturk); prohibiting the wear of clt^cal dress in 
public; oonverting the holy mosque of Hagia Sophia into a mtiseumj 
making Sunday an official day of rest" 

Probably the most effective of A to tort's attacks on Islam were his 
replacement of the Arabic by the Latin script and his rektrm of the 
Turkish langunge. A special commissioTi appointol by him dei-iscd a 
phonetic Turkish alphabet, whereupon the Grand National .Assembly 
dutifully passed a law requiring all books to be printed in it Schools no 
longer taught tito script and the language in which the Archangel Gabriel 
bad dictated the Koran to Mohammed and m which the chissics of Islam 
were written. The Turkish Linguistic Society founded by Ataturk dien 
set about purifying the language, sul^titoling old Turkish words nr new 

• Today, the S^ibbatL fr nfrt h day of rwL MwIitijm me H^^c^lted by the 

idcfl tW Cod nwjded i rest after tfentL&g the worid. 
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coLtiiiges for the many Arabic words in the Turkish lexicon. As a re^ult^ 
the young generatioD was at one stroke cut off Emm it$ whole religious 
and literary heritage—which was pred$e1y his intentioiL While the literate 
arnong the older generatiun of Turks continued to use Arabic script for 
their doily purposes (as diey Still do), they had to learn the new Turkish 
if thej' wanted to keep up with die new's, or In particruLir to retain their 
positions in public life. By the same stroke Atatiirfc had made them all 
officially illiterate. 

Needless to add^ the wisdom of his measums Is debatable, and stOl 
more so die question of their lasting success* But before surveying the 
slate of Turkey today, let us first consider some basic impiicatiuus of 
Ataturks achievement. We have grown all too aware of llie impersonal, 
unconscious forces that make history* and are Ukely to feel unpotentH at 
their mercyt in the vast world drama today- Atatiirk showed that greatness 
still counts for something. If the new' Turkey was made possible by the 
fortitude and heroism* and later the docility* of the Anatolian pcasopt, it 
was primarily his creatioti_ More broadly* he showed that men can stLU 
make their history by conscious thought and wilL There was nothing 
inevitable about hiis feat, seen even In retrospect^ it would be Iiard to End 
any decisive e>'^ent in hisloiy^ less predictable. It foUbw^s, moreover, that 
men change as well os “the limes * VVitliin limits th^' can and do 
consciously readapt tlicmseb'es to new conditions—as in ii revolutionary 
world thej' are f<jTced t<i. in tlie name of rtHdism tlie “new conservatives 
are now harping on the old refrain that you cun^t change human nature, 
human nature b everywhere the samCp and its c^ence is Original Sin. 
Granted that you can^t make angels of men (even by religiun), Ataturfc 
forces the realistic questions of the means and ends of sncaal change, and 
the specific cultural obstacIiSH 

In -Veu? lilcfs* for Old Margaret Mead analyzed the astonishing aebjcve- 
ment of the Manus of New' Guinea, who in one generation have leaped 
over thousands of years of fustoty, dcliberateiy transfomiiag their primi¬ 
tive culture into an ^sentially miKlem one coiupletc with democracy^ 
suffrage, schoob* medicine^ dinrcli* and mdi\idu3l responsibility'. 

The implication, she suggests^ is that rapid change is not only pfKfsihle but 
more desirable than the partial, gradual change of traditional wisdom- 
Instead of here and there patching, graftings cbppmg, and altering, and 
like as not creating new discrqjancies and discordances, a purpo&eful 
group might better seek to transform the whole pattern at once, eluninate 
constant reminders of the past and develop a complete* consistent set of 
new habits. Miss Mead believes that this ii the lesson and the glory o-f 
America: a “nev^' land"^ in which miDmns of immigranti at once began 
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dduptiag tbeii$dve5 to a radi<aiUy new life. Tlie measuie of their success 
developed the most precious gift cl America to the world, the fdfh that 
"men can learn and chango-quickiy, hnppily, mthout violence, without 
madness, without coercion, and of their o\vn free will.’' In this view, 
Ataturk faced a rather different problem; he had to remake an old land, 
at first through violence, ol^vays with a measure of coerdoa. But he had 
the essential faith cf America, and he adopted the essential policy of the 
Manus, trying to open up his society on every front and to make it 
uniformly Westem. 

Now it is unthinkable that Turkey could beccFme tlmroughly Western¬ 
ized in one generabon. As Miss Mead herself points out the '‘modem* 
culture of the Manus Is sbll slight In content and at that not wholly con¬ 
sistent Their experience is hardly a reliable guide for a large natiuo with 
n mudi older tradibnu, a much more complex culture, much greater 
lUAterial and intetlectual needs. Still, by this approach yiv mi^it better 
understand the whole program of Ataturk, the basic problems of the new 
Turkey, and the basic reasons for its shortcomings, 1^'oud Original Sin, 
We are led, finally, to the Domparable issues in our own life. 

'If in tlie last few years wo have been able to save ourselves," Ataturk 
told his fellow countiymen, “it has been became of the change in our 
mentality. We can never stop again. We're going on, whatever happens; 
we can't go back. We must go on; we have no choice." So it is with all of 
us fodayt there is no going back to a simpler society, no sitting ti^t. 
No more can those of m who know and cherish a free society voluntarily 
juirender its values or ever be wntent vdlh a life of bondage, really 
believe that ignorance is bliss. And os we know too well that ive mav lose 
our beedoms, we mi^t reecmider wliat Ataturk, in a possibly naive 
exaltatiDn. called the "subUme dictates of civflization'-^jnr civilization. 
It is now Fashionable to despise Western dvilizabon, or to despair of it. 
Arnold Toimbee lias won a Iialo by proclaiming that all its distinctive 
aduevements are only “vain repctitifins nf the heatheu." Wc might ooioe 
to appreciate more the values It has created as we survey both the suc¬ 
cesses and the failures of the new Turkey. 

4. TuntEV TODaT: west aSTj east 

Toynbee has displayed a somewhat odd sympathy for Turkey, conrider- 
ing that its major aspiration comes down to a sewndiiand repetition of 
Iho heathen. Tlie evident reason for his sympatliy is that he was on the 
scene during the early days of the advenhue, and in Us exhilaration oonld 
forget his religious thesis. Today a visitor fmm die West Is more likely to 
l>e depressed by the poverty and backwardness of Turkey, and Jf he 
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stays long enough be is stue to be cmsperate<l by 1(3 offidjldom. But to 
appreciate the iinpressive advance it has imde^ he ha^ only to read the 
accoimts of travetos to Ottoman TtiAey, Atntuik had to start almost 
from scratchn 

The Immediate legacy oF tlic Ottomans was an illitetaie peasantiy* 
vvbich for oenturies hjid been famiing by primitive methods. Most ospurod 
to little more than the possession of an ox or an extra wife* They had ao 
incentive to produce more than their generally selFsufitei^sit village re- 
qulred. There were no really good mods in the cffluntry, and only a few 
thousand miles of passable ones. There was one railroad that set out from 
Constantiimplep split into tu'o main branches^ and threw out a few smaller 
branches. Peasants who did have access to a larger market had no can¬ 
ning mdustiy to take their mrpliis. Th^e were no technicians to teacb 
them improved methods in a c?ountiy ignorant of science and indifferent 
to all but military^ technology. They were prey to such diseases as tra- 
chomii, malaria, and typhoid, in a country as ignimant of hygieiie and 
indifferent to public sanitatiou. They were the more lethar]gic because 
their religion disposed them to fatalism and hastilliy to change.. 

Urban Turkey was more literate and cultured, but by mcxlem standards 
fifmost as backwmtL The Ottomans had dwdoped no industry to speak of 
except textiles. ForcigXieis contfolled the mines, as they owned the raiT 
road they Imd built; Turks had learned to resent them, but had learned 
little else. Brought up to regard business as degradltigp they had slight 
erpCTionoe in organizing and numaging. A few entered profcssfonal llfe> 
with the help of a few schools that provided some elements of a Western 
education, Imt education was still dominated by the ullraconservative 
ulema. The main field of opportunityp beyond the military and clerica! 
professionst was the Ottoman bureaucracy. Aside from its iugrained cor- 
ruptiniip the administrative system was a modd of waste and Incffidency* 
as unco-nrdmated as hig^ily centralized, almost p^eedy designed to 
bungle Its only policy—eipediGucy. Its object was not to plan^ tnitiate, or 
manage but simply to collect and control, and its methods promoted the 
universal distrust that it promised, effcctivdv discouraging co-oporation. 
It left almost no scope for individiml initiattve or positive action. It held 
up chiefly because of the often-noted tendency of the mass of Turks to 
regard an act of government much as an act of God_ They expected both 
to be arbitenry^ and had no more voice in one than in the other. 

All in all, Ottennm Turkey was distinctly inferior tn govenwnent, in 
culture, in technology* and in materia) well-being to the Roman province 
of Asia. Only Constantinople, and perhaps Creek Smyrna* could compare 
with the groat cities of antkjuity* While Ataturk coedd draw cn the 
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knowledge and sidik of the West, he had to work with a people the ovts** 
whelming majority of whom were inexpedenoed, untrained, unprepaied 
for his demands on them. 

I shjil] not cite statistics (never quite reliahle or up-to-date in Turkey) 
on the materia] progress the nation has made; tlie mineral resources 
developed; the industries, railu^y system, and merchant marine buUt up; 
the irrigation and recLunation projects; the mileage of new and improv^ 
roads; the number of tractors, trucks, and busses; etc. For my purposes I 
should remmk on]y that a periodic visitor to Turkey may cease belittling 
the materia] goods provided by Western civilization. He may now move 
around the country in relative comfort by bus or car, on roadls that nnlv a 
few years ago were fit only for i>.tcait$. He may travel by airplane, with 
some drought of how dazzled the ancient seafaring Creeks would have 
been by such wonders. He may understand the pride of many a town in 
its nmv electricity Or refrigerating plant. He may realize tlie blessings of 
medicine and public health services. Malaria, for one thing, has been 
largely eliminated from regions that were once hell holes. Malaria weakens 
the despised flesh without making for a ptner or loftier spirituality. 

The social progress of Turkey has been spottier, but it too becomes 
more impcssfve after a look at the rest of the Moslem world. Islam has 
htewise begun to rouse itself from the intelleetual torpor of five centuries. 
It is taking up M^estem sdence and fecbnology^ it is astir with ideas of 
independence, and some new political ideas; it has introduced some 
reforms, notably an improvement in the status of women. Yet Moslem 
countries have made only slight progress toward general well-being. The 
plainest rca.son for their backwardness is the moral and inteHectiiol 
limitations of their mhng class; or to put it mom ploinlv. the rottenness 
of their social and political stnicture. Edward Atiyah. a ^did champion 
of the Arab world, spells out its root evils: "the poverty and ignoranoe of 
the vast mafori^ ... the little-cared-for health and well-being of the 
masses ... the selfishness and cynicism of the big merchants and land- 
owners ... the uieflieiency and corruption of the governments tliat grew 
out of, and reflected, this unhealthy state of societyThe leformors of 
Eslam. who am mostly middle-class men with a Western education, still 
deny that its religion is at all responsible for the unhealthy shate; but at 
least its religious ruling cTa.ss has snmeUimg to do with it. The ulema 
remain fundamentalists, typically allied with the wealthy and pow^erfuL 
typically hostile to efforts at enlightenment and reform. 

By Contrast, secular Turkey has wrought wonders. Its government is 
relatively responsible and free from large-scale comiptlon. Although the 
success of its hind reforms is debatable, there is little qtiestioa that rim 
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peasants—still iLe great majtirity of tlie population—ore on the whole 
better off than the>' were under the Ottomans, oar than they are today in 
other Moslem countries. Turkey has fewer big hindlords and many fewer 
fellahin' the gulf between rich and poor is not so wide and fixed. Peasants 
no longer regard as a natural enemy a government that subsidizes their 
wheat crcjp and exempts tliem from the income tax. In recent years many 
have become prosperous enough to buy radios, and so are less confined 
to tlicir village world Their children have a far better chance to become 
farmers instead of peasanLs. Illitexncy has been considerably reduced by 
an original experiment in mrsJ education; in Village Institutes qualified 
students are trained at govenunent expense and then sent back to the 
viSages at teachei^* 

Most remarkable, in view of Moslem tniditioii, h the emancipation of 
women. In the larger cities they have become actually many are 
quite different from their mothers in mentality, or the Moslem idea of 
"human tiature,* If they do not enjoy full equality of opportunity^ In a 
world stiU dcnuiEiaied by men, they enjoy a better opportunity in the 
professions thou Americaa women have yet won, and in commerce and 
industry receive the same pay iu men. Tlic}' contarihute to the growth of a 
middle class. Sucli a class seems essential to Westernization and—Man 
pot\%’ithstanding-to a healthy democracy.* 

The new middle class Is still small in Turkey, however lind naturally 
not sure of itself, !t is given to naive furms of conspicuous oon.'aimptiou; 
it is apt to put its first electric refrigerator in the ptirbr Its dubious taste 
appears in the many preteutious public buildings and monuments m 
Ankara and provincial capitals. And these buildings bring up a more 
serious matter than taste, Tlieir excessive cost may be fusHfied as an 
expression of national pride or as a stimulus to self-confidence; yet it has 
meant tho sacrifice of more urgent needs. An elegant hospibil is Eikdy to 
have an inadequate, poorly trained staff. An ambitious program of mdus- 
trial ization concentrated on bea^y industries, including <r\Tn an airplane 
engine factory, though the country still makes no oirplan^^ while such 
bumbler, pcitenhaJly much more helpful industries a$ food processing 
were slighted. In general^ Turkey has been more conceme^i about forms 
and appearances than about substance. Hence the appearances suffer too. 

Leaving Ankam, one immediately traveU buck thousands of years^ into 
a primitive village culture. Most AnatolLm peasants still make a bare 
living by tilling the soil with a wooden stick or plow, thrashing with a 

* Ldcldn^ a mTddlc rlnss, Tovnbee observed, aiad other ooiuatricf 

to iiKidenilK ihcms^h'cS hnvij depended cm on inteEligcntsiii- Hence the cmivnt 
jilflnity of the Hmdv, CbioESC* Eind liLmilc intelligenbia with the 
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sled, Laulibg their crops Jn cn^carts. Tltey live m drab little vilLtge$t hud¬ 
dles ol mud hrick. In Turkish towns a few fancy avenues may ooly call 
attehtiou to the shabhiness and dirtiness of the other streets. Sanitation is 
still primitive, and like agriculture refiec^ts the severe shortage of scien¬ 
tists, technicians, engineers, skilled 'workmen—the builders of Ihe Indis¬ 
pensable materia] foundations of modem civilization. Here too the Tiuks 
have not concentrated on fundamentals. 

Now the continued poverty and backwardness are not at all surprising. 
Much more significant is the effort to overcome them, and the measure 
its success. Tile effort is still going oa, as Ataturk said it must. It is goiug 
on in spite of tlie largo standing army that Turkey has felt obliged to 
maintam in order to secure its independence against Russia. Yet as we 
applaud this effort we are forced to consider the major obstacles to it, 
aprt from limited material resources. Ataturk himself provided the text. 
The Turks had saved themselves, he said, by changing didr mentality. 
More important than the material changes and the new social forms—and 
generally neglected in the mass of statisdes—is the mentality of his people 
todav. 

The Manus, obsfir%'ed Margaret Mead, belie the common assumption 
that people merely submit to change—they completely wanted 
So did Ataturk. One pertiiient question is whether most of his fellow 
Turks did, or now do. They clearly want the material goods of Woteni 
civihzation, they appear to want many of Us cultural goods, th^ at lea^^t 
like to think that tli^ vvant its freedoms; but do they want to acquire the 
habits necessary to produce the goods, the attitudes necessary to realize 
the values and secure the freedoms? Do they really want* to fae like 
\Ves EeinersP They need not, of course—they might work out their salva¬ 
tion lo belter ways. But sticking to the test of Ata turk, do they still want 
to be different from "the rest of the Turks and Moslems'? Immediately, 
this question leads to a basic paradox. The main drive bchtiid the 
program of Ataturk was an Ideal that he adopted iu all sincerity, for 
understandable reasons, with Western sanction, and that contributed 
greatly to his Initial successes; but aij ideal that also lendtid increasingly 
to defeat his maid purposes. This was 

AtaturVs crusade naturally aroused bitter opposition. Godly Turks 
fought most fimccly to keep their fenes (which a century before thev 
had as fiercely resented); a number of holy men had to W banged for 
their Open resistance to the new law. In Buisu a *Ttevo]utiamiy Com¬ 
mittee for the Protection of the Moslem Religion" stirred up enough 
tiouble to cause more executions, while near Smyrna a dervish provided 
the new Turkey with a martyr by decapitating a young officer who tried 
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to br^alc up a demonstjation agamst the ^impious Republic,* Prohubly 
Atahirk could not have pusLed thrmigh his reforms had he not offered 
liis countrymen the substihite teligion of mdonaEsm, "We Turks,' he 
said, "“are a people who througlicut our history have beeu a byword for 
freedom and tndeperidence'; and he made them believe this whopper. 
He had an advantage over the rest of the Moslem worlds indeed, in that 
the Turks had never been "nativffif'* under foreign domination. Through¬ 
out the prolonged sickness of the Ottoman Empire they had at least 
retained their independence, and with it the notion that they were by 
nature a ruling race. At the same time^ Atatnrt made his cause simpler 
and dearer by rejecting Pan-TurkUm with Pan-Isbni, dismissing the 
dream of uniting the heterogeneous Turkish-speaking peoples of central 
Asia, warning against imperial ambitions. His slogan remained Turkey 
for the Turks. 

This w’as a truly inspiring ideal during the RevoItitJoa and the early 
days of the Republic. But even then its price came high. The Kurds in 
the eastan province caught the contagion of naUonaJisiii^ they sou^t 
their independence in an unsuccessful rebellion that left hard feeling In 
more than a million of these ^'Mountain TurksTiic vaunted unity and 
strength of the Turkish nation were also belied by discrinrinatiem against 
the remaining Creeks and Armenians; the nation deprived itself of much- 
needed talent by debarring them from public service. The Turks them¬ 
selves suffered from delusions of grandeur as their scholarsp enouuraged 
by .Ataturk^ began manvtfactviring a glorious past for them. They were 
taught that Turks were the atitliois of civilization^ that the Turkish 
language was the mother of all language. One proof was that botli the 
Sumerians and the Hittites were Turks {ik myth that survives in the names 
of two big national banks, the Sumer and the Eti), Another was that they 
originated the epic; although (hey had never bothered to write one, it 
was their hemic deeds that Erst inspired epics. This nonsense Is no longer 
£0 fasEuonablej but It has left a large residue of comptacerice and con¬ 
servatism in a people who are still far &cim the promised land of AtaEurk^ 

Willie Ttirkey remoXm plastered with picture of Ataturk, it has under- 
standnbly lost much of the revolubonaty ardor of the early days. With 
dje cooling off, it$ uiibonalism has hardened into an exaggerated national 
pride tlmt resents any criticism from within or without, tliat mav readily 
be e^loited by the self-seeking or cynical, and that generally represents 
03 tfttio dear undecstandlng, firm faiths or lofty idealism 100 per cent 
Americanism does. Turldsm has proved costher in a nation less able to 
afford such self-indulgeoce. It has discouraged searching critidsm or 
revaluation by making "Turk-disparagement^ a punishable offensex By 
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closing such outlets for social tensions It has incldeutdlty intensified the 
hatred of minorities, who serv'e as scapegoats, hence the ugly 1955 rxols 
against the Creeks In btanbul, in which well^organized mobs ran wild 
and de$trDyed millions of dolhrs w'orth of property, Tlie natfonal prtdc 
has levied a still heavier toll by constantly obstmctiog the Western old 
that the nation seeks in order to realize its new purposes, for officials are 
alwa\'5 prone to regard as an instdt any critfcism of Turkish methods and 
to disregard suggestions of diScremt methods. They are the despair of 
technicians who try to teacli them how to use and HLalntain machinery^ 

The Rnal paradox of Ttirkism is its glodfitation of the Ottoman Empire. 
Turks seem most sensitive about any disparagement of the past that in 
effect they have repudiated- A few years ago a major btanhul nicwspaper 
ran scream lieadline$ about anotlier “fanaticor foreign professor who had 
insulted the Turkish oatioa in a book about Turkish art and architecture 
of the fifteenth and sbteentb centiu-les, which he praised as at least 
equal to the work of contemporary Europe; the insult Wjl$ hi? CtJlUUlQlB- 
place observatloD tlmt Ottoman arcJiJtechire was indebted to ByziiDtizic 
arctiitecture. Thus a proud people whose main eHort is now to imitate 
Westein dvilization retains Its pride hy furiously reseating the idea that 
its ancestors ever imitated anybody or anything. And the Ottoman past 
is in fact very much alivc-Alatnrk did not succeed In cutting his people 
off from it. The major internal threats to the prospects of Turkey may be 
summed up as relics of its Ottoman heritage, and symbolized by the 
prepcKtezous treasures of the sultans that it exhibits as objects of pride 
instead of an object lesson. 

The plainest incubus remains the inherited mentality of the Turkish 
peasant. For all his sturdy virtues, he is something less than an en- 
listened political animal. mUe he appreciates the uses of the tmetor 
and the )cep-"ihe donkey of the iiifidels"-he has hardly learned these 
uses, even apart from his ignorance of maehineiy. Given the owialiy suiaU 
holding tliat mates him too poor to buy a tractor, he might join his 
neighbors in some form of co-operative owoership and use, but he does 
not take to such co-operation. \fQs1em and Ottoman tradition never 
encouraged tlie free association of individuals for independent purposes, 
nor does the Torldsh government encourage it today. And if the peasant 
remains an individualist of sorts, he sUtl lacks energy and enterprise. 
Turkeys Luge standing army, all reporters sny, is a drain on its mim 
power as well as its finances. From my otvn observation, Turkish man 
power in the village spends most of the day sitting in the coffeehouse. 
The peasant is not really lazy or sbiftlcss-he can stand up under hreial 
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toil without complaint. He is merely sluggish, md accustomed to tBvmg 
his worneufnlk do field as well m hcmse^votk.* 

The econom)*^ of Turtti>' natumily suffers frotn the limited output oud 
buying power of most of its peasants, but ^ uattirally from luespcneocfi 
and pride. Economic missious from the West have offered a grc^i deal of 
technicaT criticism (mosily ignored by Turkish officLaldom) of aationai 
paUde^ in operating and controlling industry and finance. A lay^man 
might say simply that in both State and private enterprises, managers and 
workers have yet to master the fechnica] sldHs and acquire tlie basic co¬ 
operative habits of modem industry'. He may realize the importance of 
the simplCj familiar attitudes involved in the mainlemmcie and repair of 
machinery', Turks rarely give the machine the loving care tliat comes 
aatuTulIy in lands where it has long been at home, and is iricw'ed as a 
thing of Ijcauty as well os use. 

Political maladministration is a plainer legacy of the Ottomans, Al¬ 
though Ataturk early declared that the old bureaueraCV was too hope- 
lesslv bad to he reformed and that the system would have to be built all 
war again, this feat wjns apparently beyond hk powers. Government 
remains a fantastic system of red tape, laboriously iintolled by a host of 
underpaid, more or less inoompeteiit underlings^ in which the simplest 
operation—such as getting a. package out of cu^ms—involves the ac¬ 
cumulation of a stack of papers, signed and countersigned by a chain of 
clerks^ stamped with one or more of the ninet^'^ight varieties of tai 
stamps. The essence U still meticulous attention to fonn, for the ^ake of 
collection and coutroh with no regard for dispatch, economy, or the 
substimce of etficiency. In keeping xvfth the authoritarian tradition of the 
Ottomans, the chief executives are not disposed to delegate their author* 
ity^ while lesser oSiciak are typically subservient, fearful of doing any¬ 
thing that might displease their superiors; hence the men at the top are 
swamped hv routine papers to sign and trifling decisions to make. The 
alleged free and independent spirit of the Turks is further discouraged 
because au avowed polii:y of decentmUzation has remained nominal. The 
uational government appoints local oBidab^ from the gov^mort of 

* MUlird by pennants, I once hiked over a rnoimtain ta vfrit ihe of m 

fttudimt Creek city. It turned emt to be :n ^ofwn of tkelelal bouses, mof- 

tess ttbd eyelci^t, thia itid boon d^ie/ted inico tlio war woo by AlfliuTk. It Ifly cn the 
dope of a fi^le bnwl and Imd evidently been a lively* pjttfpefotis tnwn. well birill 
in stone: its Creek fnbubitaiib: hiid ilso built a eobbJ^oTW fftnd ovct the nwnJifailB 
tn the nrarcift port. Todiy tlie raad is dHapidaled, nftd below the town ftnj^lcs « 
poor Tnrktsli vUla^. My local jruide "«p!ained'' thnt ifs liihubitHitS had boUt a oew 
villai^D instead of oceui^nj^ the dcsertec! stonn lunse* bemuse they Mre lO few lod 
so poor. He could not rocuU the usune of the Grwk towtL. 
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provinces to the attomej's of towns. Although the provinces and towns 
also elect tlieir own olhciak, these chiefly talce care of mutine matters, 
such as street deaniug. Luca] enterprise is controlled by the outsidei^ sent 
in by Ankara . 

In all this many observers liave seen chiefly the ogre of “socialism,^' 
which ia Turkey* lias not been creepnig. £talisme Wc-ts one of the explicit 
principles of Ataturks RepuUiC:» Inter written into its Cnnstitution. But 
a more fundamental Issue is Turkish democracy, Tlus has grown more 
acute in recent years, even though more private enterprise has been 
permitted. Fur the '‘Republic" that Ataturk was ijistrumental in setting 
up was actually a one-party totalitariaq state^ He himself* its President, 
was a dictator. Elected President by a bare majority of the Grand 
National Assembly, he ’Was suspicious of opposidou and soon began 
muzzling It, eriling liberals who wanted more democracy^ 

Most would granL 1 assume^ that Atahirk could not possibly have set 
up at OUCe a full-fledged democracy* in a nation SO per cent peasant, 00 
per cent ilUteTato^ almost wholly incrperienced in deme’icratic procfcdures. 
Only by dictatorship could he farce ihroiigh his liberal reforms- Free 
private enterprise was no more feasible in a nation that had few teeb- 
nldans, and that had long had its biasine£$ mn chiefly by Greeks and 
Armeixmnsp {Wien die Greeks were eliminated from Smyrna, for instance, 
die managers of the railroads there found that they had lost 90 per cent 
of their personnel) Ataturfcs goal neverthejess seems to have been a 
Western type of state. While he got his way by coercion^ he sought tire^ 
lessly to explain mid persuade aod did not Cmpo$e his reforms bv system¬ 
atic violence, as Commuoists have done. He was probably sincere when 
he Avrote, in 1930, •*! have always been whole-heartedly in favor of 
the system of freo discussion of national affairs, and the seeking of the 
rmrions best interest.^ by the efforfe of all men and partira of good-will" 
At least he prepared the w^y far democracy at this time by allo'^ving a 
liberal PetfiL to form sn opposition party* and enter the municipfil elec¬ 
tions. Its program called for leas state control and more freedom of speech 
and press. 

This ciperimetit collapsed, tiowevcr* Aftlinugh Fedii was greeted by 
enthusiastic crowds^ die People s Party' of Atalurk denounced his follow¬ 
ers as Communists and reaetionarieSH Muoicipal authorltieSi mysdfl'ed by 
the freedom gnmled such enemies of the State, or agliast at it, dtitifully 
intimidated the voters and rigged die elections. Fedil dissolved his 
Liberal Republican Part>* in the year of ib birth. In the same year the 
govtTinnenl dissolved another new part}*. It mi^t be said that Ataturk's 
dictutorship wfis vindicated^^Turkey was not yet ready for democi^. 
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Upon his death in 1938^ wy his imiDcdiate legaxy was an 

outLoritariait regime still run by one party. 

So fdr history' has written an uncerULo verdict on his political haDdi- 
work. At the close uf World War II Ills successor^ bmet Iniinil, announced 
that he thought Turkey could now a£Fotd an opposition party, whereupon 
a group took him at his word and fomied the DcmocmUc Party, In the 
1946 national election it won so large a number of votes—how large is 
unknown—that it was allowed to elect some members of the Grand 
National Assembly, Then, in ISSO* an honest electiozi was held under a 
nmv law providing for a secret baUot and tin? pubUc counting of votes. 
As a result the Democrats elected an overwheLming majority hi the 
Assembly Democracy, it appeared, had at Li^t triumphed in Turkey^ 
In America, which had begun aiding Turkey a few years hf^fore^ official 
rejoicing was louder because the victorious party favored the? encourage¬ 
ment of private enterprise and foreign investment. 

But its triumph not due simply to a passion for democracy. Among 
its prindpal supporters were rellgiDits conserv'alives, who had been 
promised that Islam would be restored to Its privileged porition, Tlie 
Democrats fuIBBed their promises by various measures, such m introduc¬ 
ing reUgiaus jnstructioti to die scJuwls. Tliey liave a habit of branding as 
""atheists" those who stQl wish to separate Church and State, as Auturk 
himself obviously did. And once in jaower, the Democrats began oppress¬ 
ing the party of Atahirk and In^nii, another hero of the Hevolnriuo* 
Among other things, they shut doivn its matiy branch headquarters and 
took over the plant of its leading newspaper, which bad been founded by 
Ataturk The}' jalkd newspapermen for eriticizmg the government; a new 
taw prescribed severer penalties for spreading news ’"calcukted to en¬ 
danger the political and economic stability of tlic country^" Another 
decdsfve victory in the electiou of 1954, which left the Republican Peoples 
Party with only a few seats in tlie Grand National Assembly, made the 
Democrats no more tolerant of this fractional oppositiem. Many wondered 
olnud whether the opposition party onght not to be suppressed. The 
government was given mure arbitrarv' power over the universities and the 
press. 

Even SO, the voters can still throw out the Democrats too. Most im¬ 
portant for the long run msy be the sufficiently Tcmarkahle fact tliat a 
party in absolute power voluntarily gave up this power, and that Turkey 
has already progrt^sed far enough to have really free electkms- For the 
present, hcjwevcr. i\ appears thai most Turks have yet to acquire the 
inbred attitudes essential to a free society. They have little idea of the 
usefulness of a byal opposition; their politidans are apt to consider 
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apposition at best a mnsoiice, always dikugercms, evpn treasonable. On 
the subject of freedoni tfeey may recall the oaRph who declared that 
toleranco was an Mcellent tlimg, except in matteins of religion and gov¬ 
ernment Ttius an Istanbul daily broke out in an indignant editorial 
attacking an opposition ness''spaper for giving on American repCFTtej the 
impressiDn that Turkey did aot enjoy cornplcte freedom of the press^ and 
concluding that if this nc^iTpaper ctmtinued spreading such libels on the 
Turkish nation, it should be closed down for good. Tills log^c make$ more 
understandable the proud Turks submit dodJely to other restrictions 
on their independence. Workers are not allowed to sirike^ soldiers or 
police ta vote, state employees to marry foreigners. 

The cause of freedom is unlikely to be advsuiced by the resurgence of 
Islam, another token of the Ottoman m entail tv and the plainest threat to 
the reforms of Ataturk, For the masses of Turks the '‘return to rebgion” 
fostered by the Democrats was tmly a recognition of the status ^juo. All 
along they have regarded themselves as Moslems, and while tliey obedi¬ 
ently took off their fez tl^ey remained attadierl to their mosques^ tlielr 
Iioly men* and their fetishes fm warding cifF the evil eye; peasant worn™ 
continued to shroud and avert their faces (as they still do in the old 
sections of Ant^ira ibelf). Educated Turks, like their counterparts in 
Christian cotmbifis. arc disposed to a variet>' of religious attitudes- 
skeptical lukewarm, liberal, earnest wcnried^ihai makes it imposdble to 
say how deep the revival goes or where it will lead,* Our own reli^ous 
thinkers may rejoice In the thought that all this proves the inadequacy 
of any purely seetdat idea] such as Ataturk's. Meanw hile the most ap- 
pareut results of the official encouragement of Islam liave been outbursts 
of fanaticism, involving the desecration of statues of Ataturk and attacks 
upon the West. Although at the momcTit the fanab^cs are not numerousi 
nor conserv-atives yet disposed to ally Ttirkey with the rest of the Moslem 
world, they suggest that a ooutinued religious revival mi^t not promote 
the cause of world peace and good will. Most plainly thov emphasize that 
Turkey still faces the basic problem of reconciling its new wav of life 
with its tradltiDna! faith, 

Sudi confusions, together with the cooling of revDlutionaiy ardor and 

■who specializes m lonf-mis^e vEsiojis of st 3 tl histher rclicflcoJ and a 
posable qiiritiwi unification of tlw utiHcL has hhm 1ia$ U uiighh' 

fplritna! rnlssJno itiTI to cany out ; but in ad «ssty on |tj parsihle cimtrlhnUpn to 
tbe ’VV esc he dwelt only on its fTeednrn from nuaaJ pirv|odice :¥nd its infiiDctlons 
agnJiut the evils of nlcofao^. If Elam fticici to lb ortbodciiiy, one may dottbl it 
will have much to offer the ml of iIid clvdizt?d Wd. If its modernisM wiu control, 
it cany out som? kind of spiritual mission* hut whai this would be or how 

il would affect the world U anybody's ^uess. 
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the discouragement of tndepcudent thought and action, help to c^biu 
why the new Turke)^ has stiU to develop an art and culture of its own. 
Its young people Iiave been taking with some enthusiasm to drama, 
poetry^ painting, and muslc^ using native materials^ but treating them in 
imibitlve Western The more soplnsticated are prone to such 

fashions as suirealism, which give only the illusion of origtnEillty^ Nation^ 
khsm Las liot proved a vital liupiration to creative writers and thinkers, 
if cmly because neither the Ottonuin edition nor the syntlietic past of 
Turkey proWdes them with much nourfshment. On the other hand the 
folk. In their semi-West cm dress, have been losing much of their tradition 
in art and handicraft. Chanokkale on the Dardaiwllcs, once kno^vn for its 
pottery^ now turns out a hideous wure, with blotches of ontament in 
gaudy color splashed on crudely ececuted designs. Modem Turkish mgs 
run to a simiLir gaudiness- their sellm boast that the)' are made with 
chemical instead of the old vegetable dyes- The many l>eautlful things 
still to be found in the bazaars of Turke)' are iibnost wboUy its antiquities^ 
or the hmuble utensils and furuistungs made in the traditional style by 
namde$s craftsniefx The sentimental will say that here U another proof 
of the bligbt of tlie Madiiue. It is rather a sign that the Turks have not 
yet mastered the modem arts of Industrial design, realized the possi¬ 
bilities of tl^o machine. 

Ultimately it points to the basic failing of tlie new Turkey^ under tying 
all its specific shortcomings—its public educatium Standards are pardon¬ 
ably low, given the lixedted rcsouroes of the country and the novelty of 
the whole effort. But at best ft is a Formalistic i^duoation, prescribed by 
Ankara, designed to stock the heads of the young rather than to teach the 
young idea how to shoot. Although its principles and methods were 
largely borrowed from France and Germany, the memory drill is less 
paralyzing in those countries because thej- liave traditions of sdcntific 
inquiry, Indepeudent rcsearchi and free thought, Turkey has no such 
traditions. As a hold e^rperimcDt, still on trial, it has the more need of a 
bold experimental spirit, or at least of men trained for the creative 
enterprise that it soi^y lacks In all fields. Instead, It Ls in effect main- 
taming the Ottoman tradition of teaching the letter and the form, training 
docility and unitnaginativeness^ promoting orthodoxy—educating for the 
bureaucratic life. 

The result h apparent in the two major universities, of tstonhul and 
Ankara. They oontalti their quota of eager, earnest students, and a few 
exceptional ones interested in reading and tliinidug for themselves. But 
the ^cat majority do not wish to qu€StSon or discuss, or many fweu to 
read. They wish only to memorize the professors lecturcsn The most 
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uaniest izremori^e thcirotiglJy, mecliaoically^ Indiscrimfoately. Forei^ 
professoi? ul all Gelds report tlip same experience: tbey can train the best 
of tlidr Turkish students to follow instructions faithfully, but veiy few 
to do independent, sustained research. The students are not simply lazy— 
they liave not been trained to think clearly, not been encouraged or even 
permitted to think fnar themselves. Especially in the controveisiol subjects 
of bistoiy and gervemment (which no foreigner is allowed to tea ch), they 
are merely inddoctrinaled, Tlieir professors are themselves members (rf 
a rigid bierardiy, built on military lines with something like military 
principles of authority and subservionce, relieved only by die 
and confusion that underlie all the elaborate Turkish appearances of 
sjr'stem. They too have to be circumspect, for the nominally autonomous 
universities remain under the effective supervision of Ankara. They take 
for granted that among their students are government informers or spies. 

I should now repeat that the shortcomings of Turkey are much less 
sraprising than its achievements. No nation can make over its whole 
mentality in one generation, and none of the previous peoples in Asia 
Minor—including the Creeks and the early Christians—ever made such an 
effort. Americans have been having as hard a time in rooting out a single 
tradition, the prejudice against the Negro. That Turks are unable to 
understand this prejudice might remind us of our similar shorteominss, 
in spite of our much longer experience in detnocracy, American farmers 
are not conspicuously enlightened voters^ the American military yield to 
none in their devotion to intricate precautions agaiost economy and 
dispatch; American bureauciacy^m big business as weD as government— 
is no model of flexibility and unagiantiveness, and breeds its rjuota of yes 
men; many American students have little passion for rending or thinkings 
and their parents stili less; most Americans are hostile to the critical spirit, 
except when it is directed at Hberats, eggheads, and otJier such Com¬ 
munists in disguise; and so on. I should also repeat that it remains an 
open question whether at large can aetpure and maintain under 
stress the attitudes or habits of thought essential to the successful working 
of a free, optm society in a revolutionary world. I have dwelt on the 
shortcomings of the new Turkey became they make dearer the funda- 
mentaJ importance of such attitudes, which Americans are apt to take for 
granted even (hough they aiiiy not be ingmiued deeply enough In the 
imtioiia] life, and which Turks are api to’overlook because of the new 
forms or appearances in their life, 

S. THE JttCLECTEJ StSfPl.irrrm 

*Turke>' ts a tunatic asylum.* a dUtinguished Turkish writer once con- 
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£d&<l to lOe* It JVLSiy well seciti so as oqb reads on oiticfe w a ostifinallstic 
fle^v^pape^T or speDds a day waDdering through a maze of “conlrols" and 
afibdng tsa stamps to a growing sheaf of papers fn order to get some 
simple permit* or watches a friend go through the r«|tiired force of 
divorcing liis American wife because he is about to do his t^vo-year stint 
In the Turkish army, which America supplies with arms. Still* my in* 
formant w$s proud of having fou^t in the Revolution, deeply devoted 
to the Anatnlian peasant, as deeply attached t(} the Turldsb tradition of 
courtesy and hospitality. This asylum is full of exceptionally sturdy^ 
friendly^ gracious inmatas^ 

^Whflt is it to know man in parHcular?" wrote Voltaire. ’It is to knoijtf 
fools and scoundrels. » . . The case is quite differenJ: with the study of 
man tn generah Here ho exhibits greatness and his dKine urigins.” The 
human race is indeed much greater than the mustly mediocre individuals 
who compose it* its collective accomplishineiit infinitely beyond tlie 
capacity of its most gifted individual5> Yet the reverse of Voltaire^s dictum 
is no less true, Tlio otdinaiy man Is often more decent than the great 
man, the indivtdmil often superiof to the collectivism particular to the 
nation. Nations have an especial apritude for behaving tike fools and 
Scoundrels. Perhaps the worst thing to be said about Turkey is that it 
exemplifies so conspicuously the contrast between the decent little man 
and the many stupid instlturions that govern him. It is oGScy^l Turkey 
that gets into the newspapers and the history books—as in my own idiapter 
on the Ottoman Empire, and tn most of this one so far. Neither chapter 
has done justice to the Turks. So I now propose to take up informally the 
simplidties of everyday life, the wavs of the ordlnaTy folk who play so 
minor a part in recorded history. In our CFWn lives we know how unportant 
they are. The folk deserve more attenttpn than they get or ever can get 
in studies of the distant past, because as the products history they may 
give more concrete, hutnan meaning to the sweeping g^eralizations 
about it; because we hav^ come to realize that their hsAits, interests, 
attitudes^ and beliefs, w^eQ as their toil and blood* do play an important 
rule in making history, even il thev* are not cousdous agents of it; and be¬ 
cause many of m have como to believe that among its major "meaniiigs'^ 
is the effort to esse, enlighten, and enrich their lives. 

These simplidties are still complex cE^ugh^ They involve decende$ 
and indeoencies, confusions and contradictions* and diev can be reported 
only through personal impressions, which may not be just- In Turkey 
they involve the inescapable cantiniiities and contrasts of an aiudent, 
many^ peopled knil I accordingly begin with a party of happy, senti- 
mentoj Creeks that steamed into Antalya a few y«trs ago to revisit the 
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baineland from whidi they had been reidoved in the exchange oF popula- 
tiaas thirty yeare before. Official Turkey had at last allowed tUmi to 
return as loumts, but still suspicious; their cliartered buses were 
delayed an hour or so before the police gave the necessary^ permission 
for an expedition along the shore. The ordinary Turks who gathered 
about their buses to stare at tlicm seemed friendly. There was no sign of 
the tniditiodal hostility, except perhaps die condescending air of the 
Creeb. They were better dressed, more civilized Ln Tnanner* and much 
moTo aniinated th^ti the Turks, Even so thej' dfd not have all the hett^ 
of the contrast. On the expedition they carried on like voluble youngsters* 
chattering and arguing excitedly; once the whole bus w^lLS in a sudden 
upTO^. which as suddenly subsidedL They made the staring Turks seem 
grave and dignified. Tlie ancient Creeks, I imagine, may Itave made mneb 
die same impression on the natives they encountered: may have seemed 
by contrast as bright and juvenile. 

But thcj^c Is no idolizing the Turkish peasant. Even if one knew nothing 
of Ills mentality* his appearance and his manner Tc?sist a]] cfFort to see in 
him a simple, unspoiled child of nature. Usnalh^ he looks even poorer 
than he is in his tasteless Western clothes, whldi cannot be worn witli 
dignity or siy'b and give him little means of self-expression except tlie 
tilt of his ugly cap or the wwUmess of his ugly vest he and his fellows 
gathered about the Greeks in Antalya, so they rnay gather tn a circle 
about a stranger in the village and sltiwly press in^ staring like cows* A 
foreigner can understand ihe open-mouthed curiositj'^ bul can only 
wonder what goes on in the mtnd of this peasant as he sits for hours in 
the coffeehouse^ sometimes playing backgammon or discussiag politicSt 
but as often simply sitting, silent Although he smiles freely, and in time 
one leanK that he rehslies a simple^ broad kind of humor, he still seems 
a somber, ununagfmtivo typc> partly because of the puribinic'al Moslem 
tradition, but also because of somethiog in the Turkish or Anatolian 
tradition—the Arab is much livetier. There is little color in the Anatolian 
village, little gaiety, little dance and song. 

I have commented on the solemn intentness of the village dancers in 
Antaky^as men ciireftdly going tlnoiigh the prescribed moHous, which now 
and then entailed a leap or gambol, but which stfnred little evident \oy in 
either the perfnrmens or the onlookers. I should now stress that the 
dancers were all men. There were no w^omen in the audience cither. One 
never the peasant women in the coffeehouses, or as hostesses in the 
bome^ One se^ them only at work In the fields or the barnyards^ or come 
to town for market day; and there is no moro depressing sight in Turkey. 
An occasional glimpse of a young face or a bright costume only accen- 
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tuples the drahin.^ 55 r e{ mo$t of the TA'cmep, figoless* shapelesSj scsle^ 
creatures of toil, bundkd up iu ganiiffats that may display just enough 
color OT design to suggest some piide in theiT appeimiiicc, and to tnake 
the pride moro pathetic. Tliey are tio more seductive than farm animals* 
nrift not much more enlightened/ One inay assume that the women meet 
affection and wield authority in the home, especially when old. One may 
tiy sympathetically to understand that Moslems are shocked by infidels 
who value their womenfolk so little as to estpose them to other men. In 
the end one must declare that this Moslem tradition is a plain curse, ft is 
a curse upon not only the women hut the meu, and particulnrly the 
young. It dentes them the simple* natural pleasure of social life that 
almost all other peoples enjoy. 

KevertheJess this unprepossessing peasant does have a genuine dignity. 
Lacking the liveliness and oharm of the Creeks, he may impress one 
more because he is not eager to Impress, or concerned about appearanoes- 
His simple, old-fashioned 'virtues might shame his betters. Tlicy are 
bound tip with his Umitations, but they also set off the costs of sophistica- 
tinm 

He Ims alwavs been known for his fidehtyp fortitude, and courage. No 
soldier is sturdier or braver. For me the plntitudes came to life wlten an 
American officer told me of his visit to the Russian frontier, at a post 
where a Tiirldsh squad faced two Russian companies. Tlie Russians were 
eutreiiched behind the iisual barbed wire, w^th guard tow^ers looking 
down on the usual plowed strip, Tlie Turks had only a machine guo and 
a guardhouse, and come w^ar would he wiped out in a minute. Their pay 
was les^ than a dofiar a month. And the officer reported that the morale 
of the squad was superb. All were proud and happy: eight Turks against 
two hundred Russians—it was just as it ought to bo. Tlie sophistiented 
may add, rightly, that this was not simply courage, ft was also lack of 
imagiziatlou, fortified by ignorance; these peasant soldiers had no con* 
Ception of fyimmimijBTn knew only that Russia had alw^ays been the 
enemy. They reflected a somewhat pathetic pride of the Turks, who m 
the conGdence that their soldiers will die bravely* do not yet realize that 
they would die very quickly * Stilk we cannot afford to disparage the spirit 
of this squad. Once upon a time it had made the Ottomans a great power; 
more recently it had won the Revolution; and so for it was presert^iiig Iho 
independence of Turkw* 

A purer viitiie is the honesty of the peasant, ingrained by Moslem 

* A KhoelteachcT laM me that tite woauta Ui hli vfUii^e were vvry- ntacb IntErcaiwI 
in birth ccnbnl* hot hn dnred pot mat jiscb tniTwIeciijw. So they wJl go on bear¬ 
ing nviTii men to sit in the ooffe^hotisec. 
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tradUiaiL In the cities and larger towns many Turks are going the way of 
conjniffcial socicHes, Mschunts and hotel men are learning to be smart, 
to reoognizfi tounste as fair game; cab drivers are apt to be robbers^ like 
their brethren over much of the world. Dishonesty is bred by routine 
petty bribery^ since civil servants are paid so poorly that they are almost 
obliged to accept favors if they wish to live decently. But in rural Turkey 
one is very moiy cheated, almost nex^er jobbed. The villager has none of 
the smartness or cockmess of iho half-edycated man un tlie American 
street And his honesty is warmed by the friendliness and hospitality that 
make the ^terrible Turk** most likable. He is quick to offer the viritur his 
services as guide, porter, or custodian, with no thought of pay; he will 
refuse any offer of money^ He still maintains the ancient tradition of 
hospitality to the passing strangeTj which Mohamnied specifically ea- 
joined- The stranger—even the mfidel—is lodged and fed without charge. 

It can he a witless btjspitality, T!ie village elders may come to the guert 
room to sit and stare at the uncomfortable guest, "It is our dutj^ sir,* the 
guide is always Ukdy to say when one thanks lilm^ and the duty is surae- 
times discharged tn a perfunctory imnner, N^one the le^ this oid-tvorld 
custom is a charming oue^ and might make us wistful. We cannot in¬ 
stantly welcome the stranger at tlie door—he is likely to be a salesiiian, 
trained to get his foot in. In Our busy land wc rnnist e.^ect to pay for all 
services. In Turkey itself the custom is doomed by rnodcraiiation. With 
better roads and more traSc, \ilbges vrill be umible to maintain it^ ^nd 
the stranger will be e,rpected to go on to a hotel in the nearest ttJwu. 

T felt most keenly the charm of the old world, and the strain of the 
new onej when 1 spent a ni^t at Eski Antalya, on the rite of ancient Side. 
My welcome was at firvt not at ah warm, for ft was a poor village and 
because of eicavations on tlje site had hud to entertain too many traveleis 
of bte. Nevertheless [ was put up in the guesthouse, atop the old sea 
walls. It was hare, furnished only with a mat and mattress, but thoroughly 
scrubbed- Fresently the headman of the village came in bcariug a large 
tray on his head, apologiring for the simple fare of beans* tomatoeSp 
cheese^ and bread: It was the best that the viDage could afford. Later> in 
the coffeehouse, 1 listened to the villagers talking of their need of water 
to irrigate iheir fields. They cKpected the govemment to supply it in time> 
hut yOtJO?:, j/3oa^—slowly, slowiy, comes from the Devils runs an 

old Turkish proverb. "^siowTiess fmm Coi" All about were the ruins of 
the once splendid dty of Side, & mile of them^theater* gymnasia, baths^ 
temples* tombs, bouses with colonnaded patios. They included the re¬ 
mains of an aqUi^uct that had carried into the city an ample supply of 
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water* for la^jk tif which a small village can now make only a bare 
subsistence. 

The plight of Eskf Antalya was eiplaioed to me by a $hy high^eJiMl 
studentp who typified the sttnlngs in Turkey. His shyness owed in part 
to the respect for teaming that makes the professor one of the most 
honored types in Turkeyj Instead of a symbol of ahsent-mindednesSj near¬ 
sightedness^ and impracrCicolity^ It also sprang from an ambition as vague 

it iptense- Some day* someliow, he lioped to go to America; and 
the land of Bis dreams was the Amerirst of Holl)nvfjod, which most Turks 
take straight, (An especially thoughtful nmVorsit)' student told me that 
while she greatly admired the freedom enjoyed by AmcricEin women* she 
thought they ought to spend ^rome time in the home* give some attention 
to their husbands and children.) That be was going to high school was 
proof of his eamestn^sSp for it meant esceptionnl sacrifice. Bis school was 
in Antalya^ about forty miles from Esid Antaiya. Only the larger towns 
off er mure than a primary-school educatioii. 

As all oomineTitiitors remuric* there are two Turkej'S—that of the village 
and that of the big dty* The gulf between diem is so wide that the young 
$choolteacher Mahmul Makal created a sefisabon by his book 0«r 
Villnge^ educated Turks bad not realized how appalling the life of tho 
Anatolian village often ts. (Official Turkey greeted Makal s simple truths 
fulness by jailing lum as a Communist} The towns, however, are closer 
to the village. Outside the lew large cities—1$ tan bub Ankara, Izmir* 
Biirsa^ Adana—one rarely secs men and w'omen together in restaurants 
or places of entertaimnent. There is little apparent m the tow™ 

eitlier* arwl as little to shock, dazzle, or awe the peasant come to market, 
except perhaps the statue of Ataturk in the new square or the operations 
of an ancient cement mixer. He meets his brother in the ragged, ofteo 
barefooted porters who do much of the hniiling and the heavy work, 
Tliese throng the streets of Istanbul tno, and the coffeehouses. Even here 
the coffeehouse-the main center of Turkish social Itfe^is patronized ex¬ 
clusively by meUp and is somehow full of idlers throughout the working 
day. The old world of Istanbul Is differcnl from the new world of Anknrap 
and both from the world of the village; but all have in common certain 
uabmia] characteristics. 

Like official Turkey* the people are still wedded to the tmditkifial 
stacimess nf tlse Orient. Tliev always seem somewhat startled by such 
questions as when an acadenne year begins nr ends, or how many weeks 
it covers; then mm learns that the queshnn caunDt be ans^vered because 
the year doesn*t really end—it gradually peters out. A coUeague^ kJU up 
to ask that bis students be dismissed, because his cousin Is going to 
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AnkEEHi and he is helping her pack. The departmental libraiian. falls 111 
and is absent for a week before her absence is noced. although meanwhile 
the students have been unable to read any books. A faculty meeting gets 
imder way an hour late and spends seveml Imuts in animated debate 
without reaching the agenda, finally appointing a committee to consider 
in detail %vhat to do about a new govcnifiient regulation* about which 
nothing whatever can be done* One leaves to join the confusion in a 
crooked mam thortiughfare jammed by heedliss pedestriaiis^ porters^ 
shibbom cart drivers who prefer the middle of the street^ and threaded 
by tadcab drivers who have leaiued a single piindple of economy—to 
ipeed up to fifty miles an hour* him off tlte ignition^ and coast. Allah must 
be the true Cot!, one concludes; else the imiversity would long shire have 
coUapsedL and the cfly' have been depopulated. Or perhaps tlie ejc- 
planatinn the careful attentiem to regulations. During a heavy rain a 
water wagon will keep sprinkling the iitreots and gardentjrs keep watering 
the public gardens. These people know an order when they see one. 

But by the same tokens tlie Turks are warmer than tlia modem apart¬ 
ment dwefler. In the large cities one meets the same friendliness and 
hospitality as in tlie vUlnges* only In a more courteous fnnn. Here too a 
perfect stiaiiger may respond to an inquiry^ about directions by serving as 
a guide for hours. h3o one is more gracious than the cultivated TurL I 
may now make some amends tn the Ottompn tradidon that prodneed 
him. One still euooimim ugly rdics of this tradition—for instance^ a de¬ 
voted old family servant who does not know who she is, or when or 
where she was bom, because she had been 5 oTd as a baby and brought 
up as a slave in a rich man's harem. N^evcrtheless tlie tradition gives 
Istanbul much of its charm. It bred the fove of flowers, vines, and 
fountums that offset the many congested streets. U hidlt the or 
summer houses, along the Ikisphoms-uiipalnted, pedshahle wooden 
houses, but light, airy, many-windowed, high-ceilmged, graceful me¬ 
morials of a cultivated life. It taught a beautiful courtesy Its charm 
lingers after the passing of the esotfc veil, fez. and turban, in the mamws 
of the Turk in modem dre^, 

Crante<l the slackness, the last word belongs to the many emnest Turks 
who are struggling agatmt the poverty and the backwardness of their 
cmmtTy^ and whtise mentality lias changed. The yoimg schoolteadiers 
who Sprang up in the villages to ael as my guide or my host were usually 
eager, conscientious, and thoughtful, in the spirit of Malimut Xfnkal At 
first they seemed simply enthusiastic and pmud of their sehoetbj then the 
most thoughtful would reveal that they were troubled by the lethargy or 
hostility of the pious, supers titious peasants. In Istanbul a naval architect. 
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wKo oiico used to write stirrealiit paetry, spends nights pcrmg over 
American books on methods of tnereasing the effleienej.^ and produc¬ 
tivity of workers; only he can make little use of Ids hard-won knowledge 
—the wwlraen in bis shipyard are imstLlJed and not up to it, A prominent 
still optimistic journalist keep printing ^dependent editcuials^ even 
thougli bis newspaper has repeatedly been suspended by the govennuent 
for months at a time, in the imiversitj^ poorly paid young insmictoirs labor 
over poorly trained students from Anatnlk and pmpexed ones from die 
dty schools, wtdle taking on extra |oba in order to make a living. Once 
they began to draw up a petition prutesting against a govermnent order 
that they spend the whole day from nine to five in their olEcses, but they 
learned that this was against the law; a petition signed by more than one 
person amounted to iujurrectionp In genera!, there lire a great many 
intelligent^ sensitive, liberal Turks, who are therefore liable to suspidow 
as Communists pr ^urk“disparagers-^ They' are outnumbered—as their 
type is in all countries. Still, they count for something; in tunc they may 
take charge* In the Western democrades their type at any given moment 
is likely to be on the defensive^ hut in the long run they have tended to 
prevaiL 

6. TilE OLD CITIES TOUAT 

The antiquities of Asia Minor^ which for cenhiries were quarried when 
not simply neglected, are now being treasured by the Turks. Tiie de¬ 
struction goes on, mtumUy, PeasnnU are still ssuperstitious and still need 
stone; statuary may suffer from their belief that the head contains the 
hidden goirL They' are now accustom^ howc^'er, to travelers mterested 
in ancient remains, tio longer regiirding them as freaks or dealers in tiie 
occult. Many have listened to Turkish archaeologists^ who arc among the 
most enthusiastic of the nation's scholars. Tise government is biiUding 
roads to some of the famous sites, such as E^ratepe, and is providing 
caretakers for them. Almost ail the towns of any ^ize or lilstarica] tm- 
portanoe maintain a museum, ixjmmonly set up in an old mosque. Its 
collection i$ Bkely to be something of a hodgepodge and to tietray tlic 
llmitatiom of local learning. At Antakya the American tourist may read 
□otatioTis carefully translated for his benerfit: a “'greeck iosoiption,^ a 
"sleb on a tomb," a picture of a *nud fomo!.'^ But he may then be touched 
by the pains that are being taken by a poor country to preserve the relis 
of an alien past 

Tlie townspeople show little interest or pride fn thetr musirum, it is 
true. In the oldest towns one U likelv to feel that their inhabitants are 

d! 

squatters who do not realty belong on this ancient land, as the peasants 
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do. Except for the reimiixis of chissical antiquHy^ these tovms have few if 
aoy houses or streets bellowed by a^ssociatioo with famous nomes or 
deeds; almost oo great men came put of them, beyond foDc heroes and 
holy men. Most have not aged with the charm jand dignity of medieval 
European cities^ Instead of taking on ivy and moss, they crumble or 
sprout weeds. Generally they look more dingy and dilapidated than ple- 
tnresque. 

Yot there are some charming towns among them—Amasya, Afyon- 
karahbar^ Manbta, Kiitahya—the more pleasing because in true Turkish 
style they make no efiort to be picturesque or quaint^ have no Olde 
Shoppes. Kutahye, long one of the most purely Turkish, will do as a 
farewell example. Apart from its incidental antiquities^ such as a Byzam 
tine'Seljuk dtadel Bnd a Seljnk mosque^ this does have the look and fed 
of a city that has been lived in for centuri^. It still makes the pottery 
for whidi it was once edehratedr with much less art but handsomely 
enongh, in the tradidonat patterns and colors. Through its unmodemlsmd 
winding streets flows a slow stream of (frabos^ or hors&Arawn cabs^ and 
carts drawn by donkeys, oxen^ and water buffaloes^ driven by peasants 
often striking in feature. In spite of his noudescript Western clothes, the 
Turk in the old towns din^ to his traditional love of color* He gets it ifii 
a paints ft on his cart, weaves it into coarse sacks and saddlebags— 
even sticks wads of colored paper into the rumps of slaughtered sheep, 
As genial are the charocteristio sounds of old Turkish life in the streets of 
Kutahya: the cries of peddlpis^ the toot of nrnba horns and the clatter of 
wheels on oohhlestones; during the nigjii the bud wh^tles of tlie bckfl, 
night watchmen proving that tliey are awake and on the job by keeping 
others awaken in the early morning tlie "‘gfile, girle" of men greeting one 
another; and by day and night the most haunting of sounds, tlic muezzins 
calling to prayer froiu the minarets. In ibis still pious town the muezzins 
axe uncommonly sonorous. 

Probably few of its citizens know or care that Kiitahya lies in a land 
once known as Plm'gia^ and that it was an early Chris tJan center^ of a 
heretical sort. Its name was then Cotaeium, which came from Kotys— 
another mune for Cybele The new Turkey has blurred such reminders 
of tlic distant post by changing some place names in an efiort lo nrose the 
memory of ihe Greeks^ and by oOxcially designating its major cib'e$ Istan^ 
buL Ankara, Edimc, and Izmir instead of Constandnnple, .AngoTEi, 
Admnopie, and Smyrna. One must regret tile passing of these storied 
names^ though one should remember that the old Creek cide$ kept chang* 
ifig their namfs to Batter local pride or Roman emperors. But it is easy 
eonugb to see through most of the Turkish disguises and recovisr 
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memories of the classical world. Erc^U on the Black Sca^ for example, was 
Hemclea, one of the greater Creek dtles and the scene of on exploit by 
Herades. Auodier Eregjli-Hereclea not far from Konya takes one farths” 
back; lu its vicinity is a huge status of the Hittite p^ant god. In whom 
the Creeks recognized their Heracles. And for such antiquarum Interests 
tile national pride of die Turk^ ha^i been something of a boon^ The 
official nonserrsti abant their Idnsliip with the Hittites and the Smneriiuis 
at least called attention to real connectiunSi vn the form of unconscious 
survivals^ with a post much older than their owxl 
We cannot isolate with assurance die specifically AnatoUnTi dements in 
the Turkish heritage. We enn make out resemblances that may or may not 
be difeet legacies^ hut in any cose point to the imquestioniibly ancient 
origin of much peasant practice and beliefs Houses in the lower levels 
of Troy, dating from pre-Hittite tim^^ were built of sun-dried brick on 
stone fouudations^ much like houses in AnatoUa today^ Ovens found in 
Troy V resemble the beehive ovens still used in the Troad and elsewhere, 
I have already noted the shoes with uptllted toes^ worn alike by Hittites 
iind Ttirfdsh peasants. Ramsey noted that Turks view^ed with horror the 
eating of locusts^ whidi ere relished by tlicir fellow Moslems^ the Arabsj 
St Jerome hed oh^orved that Arabs ate them, but Phrygians thou^it ihe 
custom tiimaturai. Even the vicissitudes sometimes fall into neat patterns^ 
Tlie beard in Asia Minor disappeared after Alexander the Great, In- 
augdrator of a ^modern** era; then It was restored by Hadrian, aJmlished 
by Constantine^ restored again by Islam; and now it is disappearing a^rin 
after Ataturk. In genexak life is in many ways going on much as it has 
from time tmmemoria]^ in a land tliat outside the cities looks much the 
seme^ and in which men still cultivate the grape^ llie olive^ the fig. 

But my pnncipoJ ctmc^an remains the old dties^ with their memorials 
of a vanished Ufe- I nnw take a lingering, sentimental leave of them, with 
some phUosophtcal excuse. Immciatcly they rccaU us to fundamental 
changes ratho- than continnities] contrasis with Turkey both old and new, 
rural and urban; contrasts agmu of West and East, Ultimately they recall 
us to another deep oontinultyv ha aU that we own to them- 
Of Cetaenae-Apaineaf now Dinar^ there is nothing more to say. It has 
not been excavated imd probably is not worth excavating, exc^t for the 
small Pluygian dty of Celaenae and the obscure settlements beneath it. 
The great dty of Apamea was never a teaUy brilliant one. There is only tn 
repeat that it is one of many such sites in Asia Minor^ on which the 
ancients wore able to maintain flourishing dties^ and which today support 
only a village or a small town. But sometimes tliere is good reason for the 
mete village—as at Troyv Chanakkalo on the Donianellcs is the logical 
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location for the main tov;^ of the region. As Troy wa$ primarily a fortress 
and became famous only became of a war fought over it* its pastoral set- 
ting today is right One may rejoioe thal diere is no tourist hotel m the 
adjoining village of Hisarlik, no pilgrim racket to disturb the storks on Its 
thatched roofs or to ruffle its placid life of sheep, goats, camels, and oxen- 
Not far from Troy, however. Is the memorable site of Neandria, which 
over moirv centuries was unrenienibefedr Situated on a mountain topi 
commanding 0 grand view of the Soflmander valley and the Troad to 
Ml Ida, the dty hm been deserted ever since the general Antigoniis 
moved its inhabitants into his new^ city of Alacandiiu Troas on the coast, 
Neandria is therefore one of the very few sites in .isia Minor whose mins 
are purely Creek, uncluttered by Eoman constmctioiL. It must have been 
a considemble dtj% for its wcH-built walls make a cirouft of five miles; so 
it may stir the usual melancholy reflections. A few years ago its very name 
was still unkncHvn to the Turkish peasants living at ihe foot of the mouU’ 
tjiin in a village partly builc of its stones. But a weird, mystifying sight 
near the village may stir thoughts more flattering lo the ancients. Two 
polished mDHoliths about thirty-five feel long lie alone in 4 craggy 
wilderness with no sign of other minSi Further on, the mystery is cleared 
up by six more monoliths lying al the foot of a dilff* This was a Roman 
quarry, probably for Alexandria Troas some ten miles away; the two 
cotumns must have been abandon cd en route, for some bloody reason. 
SchhemauD noticed them when he colored the vicinity of Troy. They 
liave been left uudishirbcd because tlie inhnbitnuts of the region stiD lack 
the equipment to move them, or a building worthy of them. 

At Miletus too there is no city* for good reason: the Maeander River 
was remorselessly kHliDg it in classical times. Jidian the Apostate made a 
vain effort to restore the glories of the dying city, succeeding only in 
confirming its vanit}'; hb rew’ard was a complimcmtarj' pedestal by ^the 
glorious Metropolis of the Milesiau People and Nmse of Apollo of 
Didyma * The metropohj; managed to nutlive Apollo, surviving after a 
fashion through the Bj-zantine era. The fieljuks thought it worth dignify¬ 
ing with a mfHsque—a small but lovely one, built out of classical marble. 
The Maeander^ however, went on removing it from the sea by silt, while 
also providing ideal breeding g^unds for malarial mosquitoes. Today 
the site sustains only the poor little village of Balat, brightened chiefly by 
the many remnants of clnssical architcchire built into its walls. TTie plain 
□a wlilch It lies is flooded in the spring, traversed by no good road, and 
served hy no port. Where Greek ships once skimmtrd over a glistening 
guU, tmnis of camek now plod, stately and stupid, led by the Uivnriable 
donkey* 
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Thfi extensive cccavattnns at Miletus have peoetratcd to the M)^cetuifiin 
level but mostly have stopped at the HellcnisttoRojnuii dty—not the dty 
that gave philosophy^ sciencf^ and history to the Western world. The 
best-preserved of the remains is a massive theater^ from the upper tiers of 
which one may gaze across the plain at the many coils of the Macander 
River, and malco out on the mDuntaio beyond the turns of Priene, which 
tlie liver also kiUed. In a nearhy palace is n statue of the river god in the 
conventiorml posturet serenely rtxjlinmg on his side^ as If oontempLitiag 
his Imndjwork and finding it good. One may ponder the religioiis sense of 
man . Then one may have unwholesome thoughts even at the magnificent 
ruin of Apollo's temple at Didymo^ a dozen miles a^v'ay, for the temple 
was famous chiefly for its oracle. Apollo pkyed rather shady polftica at 
DidjTna, as at Delphi. 

1 prefer to recall my host, the mayor of EalaL We walked a mile or so 

to his farm^ fohwHng the remajns of a Roman aqueduct through fields 

strewTi with fragments of marble that gleamed fn the light of a fiiU mooiiF 

On his farm be std] made use of a Roman cistern and several Roman 

wells—tlierc are liundreds of these in the vadnitv^ In front of his summer 

# 

house he had set up some columns^ capitals^ and assorted sculpture, aU 
carefully whitew^ashetL The peasants, he explamedp were amiisyed be¬ 
cause thej* were olwaj^s turning tip marble when they plo^ved or dug, 
but he liked the stuff, and tried to keep it dean. As we diae<h 1 caught a 
glimpo of his wife hovering over an oven and was reminded of Herod¬ 
otus, who told how' the meri and ^vumen of MfIctus were accustomed to 
eating separately. The mayor knew nothing of this, of course. But he did 
have sornething like the old Milesian spirit—gay, worldly^ shrewd, out¬ 
spoken, irreverenL He loved the forbidden wine, which he made and 
dnmlc in quantitj\ He indulged his contempt of the government and the 
People^s Faity^ though he was himself a delegate. He talked cynically of 
the "fendiil lord" who owned most of the plain, w'hom he was care¬ 
ful to play up to. Among other things, be presented him with aU the old 
coins, jew^elry:, and liner figurines that tlie villagers ran ocrossj the feudal 
lord had no interest in such tltings but liked lo give them to his bitsincKt 
friends as curiosities. To this end the exquisite artists of antiquity had 
worked—whereas the shades of the homely well diggers might be happy. 
The moral 1$ confused. 

Althmtgh there is no dty at Ep1ie$n5 dther, for rimilar reasons, it is a 
much more attractive and accessible site than its andcfit rival, ])dng off 
a main hjghw^ay and a railroad. Only an incorrigible moralist could resist 
the enchantment and the awe evoked by the relics of its long pageantiy. 
By the railway station stand the tall pillars of an early R^^ntine aque- 
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duett eacb capped by a nest of veaerabb storks. Ofi the hill rising from 
the village and crowned by a medieval castle lie tlte tenunns of the 
Chundi of St. Johot and beneath them iiis hones. Nearby is the shell of a 
Setjuk mosque, also built of the ancient marbles of Ephesus. Its superb 
facade loots down on the site of Diannas temple in the valiey of the 
River Cayster* Across the valley loom, the city walls* Within them are 
many mementos of the magic that once in the air: die Sacred Way» 
and lined with marble, that led to Diana's temple; Ihe temples of 
Cv^bele and Serapis, the latter a sprawl of gigantic Cortnlhian colmnos; 
the “tomb of St^ Lukev"* ^ reality another pagan temple; the great theater, 
seating 35^000, where the mob howled against St. Paul; the ^double 
Church'^ of the Virgin Mary, a composite of four successive churches; the 
Cave of the Seven Sleepers, in which were found hundreds of graves and 
little shrines, both Christian and Moslem* And on the mountain above 
stands the enduring testimonial to the magic of ancient Ephesus, whose 
people bad the wit to play nurse to the immortal Diana instead of Apollo. 
Large crowds tmw come to the Virgin MaryV home on August 15^ the 
day of her Assumption and of Diana before her» 

In newspaper photographs sorne of the pilgrims look more like 
curiosity seekers or tourists, and the great tlicater might suggest other 
thou^ts to a different land of pilgrim. Pictures token of it when it was 
esreavatod about thirty years ago show a well-preserved theater^ with 
rows of seats reaching to the top of a high semicirele, A few years ago 
all hut several rows at the bottom Itad disappeared, covCTcd over with 
soil in which not only weeds but bushes and young trees had taken irwt. 
Now one realizes how great cities become buried—and how quickly 
nature can swallow them up* Mo^t of Ephesus vvould soon di.sapp6ar 
again were it not for the caretakers provided by the Turkish governnaent. 
Only the endless care of man can preserve the great works of man. 

In Taisus; once more, there is Ultle to sdr pietj' in any but proftssiona) 
archaeologLsts. This overgrown village of mud brick may be reminiscent 
of SL Paul's ancestral Palestine, but it Is quite unworthy of the Greco 
Roman world he grew up iu and traveled over. Like most of the old 
dries that have survived to this day in Ttirkey-^Trabzon, Eskwhehlr, 
Adana, Kayseri, Samsun—it may he more saddening than the 

deserted sites of other great dtEes^ which eon more readily summon up 
the magic of the past. 

Or the sites of obscure cities. Near Kutahya, at the village of 
Chavdihisur^ are the ruins of Aezani* Who knows of Aezani? I had never 
heard of it irntil I read Hamiitcins account of its ruins, among which be 
said was one of the most nearly perfect Ionic temples In Asia Minor, A 
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few scraps of tnfarmatiDn about its Fiistury imy he dug up* It wus an 
aitdeat temple estate* Phrygian cjr prc^PhrT.’^aii^ of a god who merged 
with Ze\is and later was assigned land by ibe kings of both Pergamum 
and Bithynia. A By^ndne hi5^anall states that Euiphorbus, its &T 3 t 
priestly dymst, was appointed because he taught the proper method of 
saeri£c«, which involved tlie hedgehog as well as the fox* and thus gave 
the dty its name- The temple that so impressed Hamilton is iate Ionic* 
nitb tall Dolimms, built in the first or second century a.d. Less imposing 
than the temple of Otjmplan Zens at Atliens* it is more graeefuj and 
dignified, much better preserved, and much more of a credit to the htdo 
city- It is still a lovely thingi standing alone in a field against a dbUint 
mountain backdrop. In a nearby field are other remains of the faimliai 
sort—a theater^ a stadiiiin, etc. Hundreds of such towms in Asia Minor, 
not great or famous, had proudly maintained classical standards * 

Among thenip and probably less splendid than was loonjunk ft 

was a dty of some size but no historica] impentance or dhtinction until 
St. Paul singled it out, for reasons not too dear. In Konya today there is 
as little trace of the dty be peached in as there ts at Tarsus. The old 
\vnlls diat were still standing in the last century are now gone^ the dtadel 
in tile center of the town has been made over into a public garden. But 
Konya is much brighter than Tarsus. The dty that the Ottomans allowed 
to decay has Imd its face lifted Quite properly the Turks hev^e concen¬ 
trated on preserving jind restoring ite Seljuk niDuuments, for these^-not 
its ctossica] lemains—were its real glory, Nor were they simply impious In 
making over its anc/ent citadel into a public garden, for the walls were 
only picturesque. The local musemn contains exhibits, ranging frorn 
Hittite to Romnn times, that were unearthed m the course of clearing the 
garden and the opproaches to it Many are crude w'orks, suggesting the 
relative backw^ardness of the region, and almost aU are inferior to ^Ijyk 
art 

Unfortunately* modem Konya suffers as much by comparison with 
the 5cl[uk cily. Attractive in pauntama, it docs not bear dose mspectinn. 
Its bazaars offer tittle of interest, nothing $n beautiful a^ the mgs it once 
produced- its old district remain dingy. Still busy sembbing its face* ft 
is too much conceniEjd with shiny appearances—tearing up good cobble¬ 
stone streets to replace them with proud asphalt, while side streets re¬ 
main wretclied* When called on to admiro the asphalt, one may hear the 
whisper of a wry ghost: "See aO the world—but ^ee Konya.'' 

As die shrine of the Ottomans. Bmsa haj] less need of rebuilding* and 

* 1 to ■ few fflOK of die raaaf I Imve pofom neglected in the 
Section 12« Some Su^ettiom for Touiift^ 
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has m this suffered more fixim iL Now a f^buable report, its style 
is set by the PdJm—jiew hotels and apartments catering to the tastes of 
the noMvemi nche. Ne\TrtheIcss Bursa retains a character nf its own that 
resists all efforts to make it up-to-dale. Old .'itreets witli old-style houses 
wander up and down the mouiitain, in spite of the apologies of the new- 
oomers. A deep ravine that cuts through the city cannot tie filled up or 
fancied up. Mountain air and water keep Bursa fresh and cleau; there is 
little squalor. And the inviolable mosques and tombs of the early sultms 
sHU dignify tlie first capital of Uie Ottomans, built vvhon Islam was still an 
inspfmtion and a discipline, a love that could tn&ke of the Moslem 
“architect, poet, metaphysician, carver, decorator, soldier^ anydiing/* 

Yet IConya, Kiitahya, and all the rest—cannot for n moment 

compare in interest with l$tanbul. This 15 by for the most fasdnatuig city 
in Turkey, tho only one that remains among the great dties of the world. 
It is tho richest museum of Ottoman culture. Its Seraglio, its inmnnernhle 
mosques, anil tombs^ its cemeteries witli turbaned grave- 

stones, its fountains and kiosks, its ba 2 aars and Bower and spice markete, 
even its Eimsy old houses and many shabby streets, with here and there 
a grape^'ioe arbor* a splash of wisteria, a ghmpse of garden or shaded 
courtyard—these give the most vivid impression of the magnifici^ce of 
the Ottomans in the dap of their glory, and of the color nod chnrm of 
Turkish life down to their inglorious end, Istanbul then suffered from tho 
rule of Ankara, losing inuch of its wealth £md trade to Stale industries, 
but it has been compeusated by some materia] improvements—avenues 
paved and broadened, squares cleared and brightened. The city was 
dressed up for the celebration of 1633, the five hundredth anniversary of 
Its fall to the Conqueror. Since the destnictivc riots of l^S an ambitious 
program of modernization has got tinder waj% 

As with the other cities. Its new dress is undistinguished in style and 
not very becoming. A viritor welcomes the new avenues duefly as more 
convenient means of access to the old buildings. Except for the abiding 
Bosphorus, the fasematian of Istanbul derives almost wholly from its past 
and is confined to Stamboul, the dty within the ancient walls. Calata. the 
old Genoese quarter across the Golden Horn, is simply squalid; Fera, the 
modoni European section on the hill above it, is oppre?siive)y duH. Old 
Stomhouj itself has a patchy, tumblcKlown appearance^ due iMmcdiatdy 
to tfio many fires that have laid it waste, whiii recalls the foilingj; of die 
Ottomans. Tliej' restored the great dtj' they c?onquered, they adorned it 
with many monuments, they gave it its enchanthjg skyline, they made it 
their own by more than squatters ri^t; but oven so Istanbul h a great 
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and magical cily prirrmrily because of the peopW before Lbeau Ow 
must deplore th« loss of its storied name, Constantinople^ 

A simple tourist who want^ to know the name and date of everything 
lie sees may at first be troubled as lie wanders about the old dty. Every¬ 
where he runs Intn emmbliiig walls or piles, unidentiBed by his guide¬ 
book, whidi may be a hundred or Efteen hundred years old^ the remains 
of s Tuitlsh bath or of a Byzantine palace. [ Such a palace was lecently 
discfovercd £n a wareliouse, the ornate capitals of its hall-buried columns 
almost hidden by bales of paper.) But all about are the guidebook won¬ 
ders, beginning witli Hagia Sophia—still the greatest buUdmg in the dty 
—and mnning through other Byzantine churches, colonnaded dstems* 
and columm in the Hippodrome to the labulous dty walls* %Vhile only 
sections remain of the sea walls, the dty is still almost entirely enclosed 
by the fifth-century land walK a triple row with towers. At their gates 
one may brood over *the boredom, and the horror, and the glory'* of all 
llie history made by Conshmtinople—always an Imperial city, and uev^ 
a really Joyous one. Near the Golden Cote durough which the Byzantine 
empenoTS returned in triumph peasants come in with their donkeys and 
vegetables, no doubt as they did a thousand years ago^ with as little 
sense of history^ Near the Edime Cato, where the Turks first breached 
the walk, youngsters play soccer in the depression left by die old moat. 
Elsowhere the moat is fiUed with vegetable gardens, which grow a 
delicious variety of lettuce. Apparently blood-drenohed liofl is good for 
lettuce. 

Of Byzantium, the Greek city before Constantine, notiiing reiimins 
cicept some stone built into later foundatierLS. Its own foundations Uc 
beneath tlie Seraglio, on the site of its acropolis. Here one can only 
admire the beauty of its situation and tbo wit of its early colonists. Acrt}ss 
the bay lies the ordinary town of Kadikoy' on the ordioiiry site of anefeut 
Chalcedon, f^hfveen by the iminspired Creeks who first settled in the 
region. But from here one can also look up the Bosphorus* the "cow 
ford" of Greek legend; and then the past may come bick. 

It k difficult to define the pcx^uliar chonn of the Bosphoms that so 

* Om of tilt most tdcfting dI the dsteftu i4 the Ymbalflu Samy (“lltdergionud 
* woifc cf JuiftnLiU3, in whitb b gloomy hut wmidmoj ptnpectt%i& U ib 
fouled by columns tn rArtkii. It ti of CHtfironTi ipcti±ii 1% that lb? 

envny of this cistern wm left to bii obscuR trnvcler, Petni* Gyllitis, ±n file tlnw of 
Sulcimaii the Ma^iBcvnt. "HiTOu^^b the Coreiesmefs and Cicjutiratifrt of «wT\thiis ;5 
ihnt is ctihmis Ln the iTihabitants," wrote Gvlliu-i, "it tiwct dtscot'cr'd but 
TfWp who WM a shunger Binong thcmH ^et a long aad *ean:li ifter it The 

vtftuile Ground ws* b^t upub. whfcLi mode It msptettd tfaore wm a Ctefetn 

thert. The People bad »ot the feiut So^pidon trf jt, althon^li tlicy daily drew thafr 

Water out of the wcjlj whic}i WE?ie lunk into tL* 
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many have ielt Although it ls an obviously beautiful piece of water, 
winding between hilb^ fb natural beauty is not spectaculnT or jncompa- 
rablo. It ha$ a pleasant UEo of it$ own: dolphins playing in it, gulk and 
ducks bobbing on itp Other bird$ often sweeping up and doiATi in a 
line a foot or so above its smfkce-lost souls, acoording to Turkish 
logend^ Mew has contributed more to it by the becoming minarets, 
and medieval castles along its shores. The villages that lino it give it 
endless vartdy, each having its own charactar, even a different climate 
{depending upon the degree of ^Eposure to the north winds from the 
Black Sea), and 3I] having pictijresque nooks and comers. Perhaps most 
fascinating^ however^ is the indefinabLe--an aura of antiquity emanating 
Emm all the legend and historic event associated with it. The geographical 
Bctinn of Asia and Europe, the continents it separal^p h^s something to 
do with diis; and here it is no longer pure fiction. The Ottoman Turks, 
appropriately, favored the Asiatic shore, settling in such viEages ns 
Vonikoy (*the weary man^s vilbgc"*) and Kanlija {'"the bloody village"). 
The Creeks conconbmted on the Eiimpean shorev with whicli most of the 
ancient legends are associated. 

The legends begin within the dty proper, in the district known as 
Beshiktash its name comes from ^five stones,"* a row of pillars to which 
Borbarossa moored his galleys in the rime of Suleiman the hfagiiiEcent; 
but long before this Jason had landed here, to give it the name of 
jasemimn. A crelcbratcd laurel grove in the valley behind it was sacred to 
A polio. Severn! rniles up the Bosphunis Jasons witch-savior Medea 
planted a laurd tree at KiuucWme, now a coaling station. In Byzantine 
times this district became known for its stj-lites, including Siroron; he 
steadily increased the heiglit of the pillar on which he lived, from six to 
thirty-rii yards. "T conclude,'^ wrote the Byzantine historian Cedrenus. 
*that this mode of life could not have been possible without Divine direo 
tion for the advantage nl the Idle" Today some mighi conclude that 
ICuruchcsine scrve$ 0 better purpose as a coal dump. The nert village, 
AmaullK^- ("*A]hafimn vflkge")* had a great church to St Mickaet, tlie 
Byzantine favorite^ which ended more igncnuniouslyn Fulled down by 

ffcudiid by Kdeatirf*, th« veiy strong currmhi of the toipb™ ftho &t Into 
this picture. They mn down firo the Bkck Sm. which k lesi salty than tLp Meditoi- 
mean and all otW »&* beconre of thfl big river? emptyiug into It WeD 

bneeth them a MolftinraiiHio sifrent gow np lli« Bospbnnu^ the ^ng ahips of 
the mcienn mEoaped to nnvigate upUBwn tiy kttiDg bfg b«sket> down hito ft But 
Ihft MedftorTanean cmmit never get? into the Black Sta, what if loft d U bdng 
tmned: hadt by E ledge at the aitr^noe. When tJie north windj from Hiissifl 
strong End pfokmsodt the Mediioniwui u diivoi clenji nut of tb« BodpLcmj^-Dnl 
afl [ftonbd ahlvcn frotn the cold. On db* olbcr (t* complain of tbo 

ocervoting wmdf ftom ific south 
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Mobammcd th^ Omqtieiort it sutvivk in u^aJk of Buni^ HUat, tK^ 
castle he built to cut aS aJd to beleaguered CcnstoutiQople. 

At Rumeli ('^cumn" or Etuopeau) Hlsar one is outside Istanbul 
proper* and cu the thick of ancient histor>\ At this nairowest point of the 
Bosphoms, an loimn architect built a bridge for the Persian Emperor 
Darius. On the site of Humell HCsar, Darius sat in a rodc^ut throne, to 
watch bis army ouss over and set foot fn Europe for the fust time. Be 
neath the castle tnay lie the cotunms on which the passage was described 
in both Creek and Assyrian inscriptions. At this point Gothi, Cmsadcrs, 
and many another host later crossed into Asia. 

The European viUages farthBr up the Bosphorus also saw their share of 
history, hstinye^ on a bay in which many sea battles have been foughh 
got Its name from the temple of Sostbeniap **Safety," built by Jason and 
the Argonauts in gratitude for thdr safe return. Later it had another 
church to the Archangel Michee!, dedicated by Constantine the Great. 
Taxabya, like^vise the scene of many sea battles^ comes from Therapta, 
^"Healing." The superstitious Creeks so christened il^ euphemistically 
because Medea threw poison on its shore when she returned with Jason. 
And at the eutnmee to the stormy Block Sea* cuphemisticaUy colled the 
Eniine. "Hospitable;* the gods did double duty. On the Eiiropean side 
Jason erects an altar to the Asiatic Cybete^ later to be |oined by Serapis 
in another' twnple. On (he Asiatic side he dedicated altars to the Ol)Tn- 
plan gods, of whom Zeus and Poseidon were subsequently singled out 
and honored by a tempLe^ From the ruins of this timaple Justinian built 
still another church to the Archangel Michael, who had taken oner the 
job of guarding tile entrance to the Bosphorus. The more realistic Sultan 
Mumd IV built fortresses on either side to keep out the Cossacks—a pur¬ 
pose served today by submarine nets as wdl. 

Needless to say^ we cannot believe all these Creek fables. Nevertheless 
they symbolized a major hbtoric event— the coming of the Creeks into 
the reglocL Whether or not they captured gold on the Black Sea coast 
and carried off a princesis, they settled at the entrance to the Bosphorus 
and began the history that has made the region so imporlnnt. In a similar 
spirit they established a frontier in Ionia, and prepared the way foi 
Homer. They bring me back to the major theme of the hMory of Asia 
Minor os T read it. 

7 . reujocuE 

All along 1 have k^t repealihg that a hirtorian cannot ri^tiy pretend 
to complete Impersonality or impartiality. Our final god in the study of 
history is felf-knowledge. To attain it, we must have sy^npathy for other 
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peoples, must hy to see Uieto as they saw ^em^ves; as we took back on 
the decisive tJast^ of ideas and ideals wc must tiy to imdei^tand botli 
rides^ particularly the side we disapprove of, which more often than not 
proved to be the winning side; but our aiin^ in the words of Ernst Cas¬ 
sirer, is not to efface the self but to enluTge and tmricfa it This obliges 
us finally to (udge—It does not permit ti$ to forgive oil More specifir-allyj 
it obliges most of us to acknowledge that onr heart is naturally with the 
Greeks. They were the pioneers in the free society that we cherish- They 
w^on through to the Intellectual and imaginative fraedum that made 
possible the very effort at understanding we are now engaged in. They 
established our ideal of self-knowledge^ and of the enlargement and on- 
ricliment of the self- With all due respect to the gods, they put foremost 
the values of the tnit% the beautifid, and the good that man could 
realise by his own pow'ers, and maintain in defiance of death or even of 
the gods. 

Today we are more keenly aware tha( the Creeks “failed.'' 1 have 
followed the iong story of !kjw dicj' gradually succumbed to the ways 
of the undent East, the impedo^is need of “miracle, mvsteiy^ and 
authority," For most of us it is a sad story; few openly rejoice at their 
failure. Rut many do seem pleased to proclaim the failure of science, of 
rationalism, of liberalism, of humanism—of the essential Creek faith at 
the heart of modem Western civilisation. Many are reverting to the 
traditional Clurstian judgmenl:-maintained from St, Paul and St. Angus- 
tino to Luther and Calvin ^thaf this faith is sinful pride. Tliey ore saying 
again that man can leom nothing and achieve nothing save bv the grace 
of Cod, TIjey arc loo sophisiicated lo oiTef miracle, except in the gif iso of 
salvation through prayer; but in effect they are calling us bock to my^lKy 
and authority. The magic w^oni is Original Sin. 

So 1 repeat: in the long view everytlimg has failed. No faith nf any 
kind has worked for good, or simply for good. Christbinily itself is a 
failiire by iu own standurds: it has neither won the world nor ever pro^ 
duced a truly ChrisUan society. Arnold To)Tibee has come to its rescue 
by aourisbing the Time Scale of Science, which indicates that the human 
race has lived on earth for hundreds of tboiiiands of years and the earth 
has existed for many miillotu, whereas Christianity has had only a brief 
moment to prove ifeelf. But he makes no such alJowaru^ for the Creeks: 
they simply foiled, and by their failure proved tlie vanity of their faith. I 
prefer to believe otherwise, even by a modest lime scale. Their failure 
was not at all surprising, once more: they were the first people to embark 
on the adventure in freedom, and they had nothing like our material and 
intellectiiflJ resources. They therefore chaUenge us, and might still heaiteo 
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us. For we remBia Lb^r heirs. Thetr faltb did not perbliT but became the 
living faith of ovir dvdlzatioti. Thrtjugh us it has now beMme a far more 
vital force in the East than it wm m their own day. Ttie stury qf Asia 
Minor, or Tufiey, U essentially die sloiy* of Asia today* 

Until this cenUiry the vast ctnnfminides of Asia wete cdttimunitie$ of 
want and ignoranct!. The great majority of its people were illiterate, lived 
in povertjv never saw a doctor. Throughout dielr history they had never 
known democracy or dreamed of civil liberties,Tlie roasses knew giovem- 
ment only as and police. Even the educated hod no word for 

“liberty* in Oiinese, none for "rights" in Sanskrit Except for Oiinan all 
cultures were based on religion, whicJi for the masses meant a welicr of 
gross supersdtion. Hence the peculiar difficulties of Eastern peoples to¬ 
day. What they are seeking to change, or are being forced to change, is 
not merely a form of govenimcnl hut a whole way of life. 

As in Turkey, the effort has ovemvhere hied confusion ant! contra¬ 
diction, and ht^tility from conservatives. It is hy no means a uniform 
dmma, to be sirre. China, Japan, India, Turkey, Islam—n]] arc going 
different wa^-s. But llierc remain common dumirfS, duo to the common 
Western tmpaL-t. Everywhere Eastetn peoples are l>eginning tn refect the 
Fatalistic notion that poverty ts the law of life or the will of Cod- They are 
studying science and technology' in die belief that man by hts own efforts 
can improve his lot on eartli, and need not sbike all lus hopes on a life to 
come or an escape from the yvheet of lifen Tliey are learning Ri read and 
write, and to r|u(^llon. Hosvever limited their freedom, their strong men 
at least pretend to offer them cither democracy or a "truer*^ freedouL At 
the same time. Western impact ha.^ rmide them all more conscious of 
their own truditionat cuiture. In this self-consdonsness they ore disposed, 
like the Turks, to be hypersensitive, to gloriK" an unserviceable or dubious 
tradition^ to cling to methods, beliefs^ and instittiUfins that tend to defeat 
their new purposes. They inay also hope to preserv'e much of vahie^ main¬ 
tain their identity^ and enrich the commonweal Ih of culture. 

No one <^n he sure of the outcome of this drama—the first actual world 
drama in history- Meanwhile the East is making gn?ater demands on the 
West, immediately for econoaiie and technical aid, nltirniitcly for sym¬ 
pathetic nndmhtonding. The W'esl in turn Is forced to mate greater de¬ 
mands on itself, in self’Sacrifice and uidmately in selbknowledge. Tlie 
most general and trrgent need no doubb is a fulleT awareness of its own 
sins: of Imperialfstn, matmialism, cornmerclBlEsm; of nnffonol, radab 
cultural^ and Teflgious prejudfoe; or Jet us say simplvp with the moralists, 
of pride, selfishness, and greed Yet in the prevailing atmosphere of dii- 
dlusionment and despair, at least among its intellecfnids^ it alsQ needs 
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Tesoliitkm^ sinA courage, in paitjcnlar a tai£h in the values of a frw 
society^ whicii at heart most cl it$ inteQectuals really dierish and wish to 
preserve. 1 do not think that ii help^ to h&rp on the theme of Orighm) 
Sis. This has flourished under alJ creeds, kidudlng Christianity, Pddep 
greed, and selfishness have sat on many a Christian thmne, evm the papal 
throne; they are as conspicuous in Orthodox Greece today as in 
pagan Greece^ m devout Spain m in secular Animon. Mtich rarer in 
histoT^' then such imonginal folly and evil is the life of freedom, in reason, 
as conceived by the Creeks^ 

The historic East might therefore teach us something more than its 
traditional wisdom of tranquillity through resigtiatJon, reuundatlont or 
nonattadimeDt By now we have come to realize the costs and risks of a 
free sodetsv the abuses of technology and science^ the depressing by¬ 
products of democratic education, political equality, and the privileges of 
common men. The andacit societies of the East are not the only alter¬ 
native to our kind of society; but they force the questioa of altemativcSf 
which might make us more aware of the elemeotaiy goods we take for 
granted Is a society healthier when It tests on the inaniml labor of 
peasants living in poverty? Is a tractor really more Shuman than a 
wooden stick or plow? Is it better for the mases of men to be illiterate? 
To pray to saints in the absence of doctors? To believe m demons and 
witches? To have no voice in their government? To be wholly sub¬ 
servient to Cbuich and State? To be discouraged against hopes of im¬ 
proving their mnteriat lot or their social status? We may still enjoy the 
distinctive goods of Weslian civilization "under God^"^ even if thw were 
not clenrly God-given. We may very well lose them, under God or nOi 
begrrming with our freedoms. I am simply saying that they are preciotts 
goods. 

Among the rcu^t precious is the simplo hope of progress—life lived to 
a hopeful spirit. The history of Asia Minor does not for a moment s ugg est 
that progress is the law of human history. It does suggest that Me is 
richer for this hope, that the human race ha s made a poflltive gain whpn 
ordinary men liavc been enabled to live in this spirit, and th^ it Is in- 
human to brand this faith as sinful pridcn 
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L AMASIX: THE OF FOKTUS 

THE JLUSH Black Sea oooist, cm wlilch the kmgs of Pontuf establislied 
thdr capital, was rich in Creek fable as in timber and mlnemk; and 
they wef^ not imrebted. The legend nf jasdn and the Argonmits may 
have been Wed on an actuaJ Creek expedltior^ come to explore or 
plunder the miDeral wealth that th^ Hitdtes and Assyrians bad eariv 
discovered. Even the Cold^ Fleece mig^t refiect bistoncal fact: imtil 
recent times the natives^ of the regioii moored fleeces m the streams to 
catch gold dust At any jote, the ArgommCs were veiy real bo Xenophua, 
who had much the same spirit as they^ and who gjave the first liiitarical 
account of the regiom After a year of mardilng and figiiUtig, he and the 
Ten Tbousaisd caught their flr^ gtknpse of the Black Sea from the moun¬ 
tains above the Creek port of Trapezus^ [at^ to become famous as Treb- 
izorui After further adventures the Ten Thousand reached the city of 
Sinopa, from which they sailed to Hentclea (modeni Ere^H } and finally 
reached ByzflnHum. En route they saw Jascmls beach, where the Argo 
had been moored, and the Acherusian Pasdnsular where Herades 

desc^oded into the underworld to (etch Cerberus. Earli? thev had 

# 

passed the plains that had been the home of the Amazoos, and that are 
backed up by mountains still koown as Mason Dagh. 

Sinope, which was to be the capita! erf another bold adventurerp 
Mithridates the Great, was the oldest and greatest nf the cities^ along the 
coast. Altbou^ itj reputed founder was Antolycos, an Argonaut who liad 
fought with Heracles against the Amazons^ it had served os a port for the 
Hittftes, under the name of Smuwa, was sometini^ referred to as a 
'Thrygian city” by the Greeks. The Creeks were tjnkk to esploit ils 
natural advantages a^ the best harbor on the coast and the terminiis of a 
road leading into the interior. By 75S BjC. it was prosperous enough ^0 
fonod a oolony al Trapezus. Its wealth and its locatinn On ihe feonticr In¬ 
vited the usual ups and downs, and prepared its ^smopolitan dtizens for 
the new era In Its hirtory that began In ISS wti^ King Fhaitiaccs of 
Footus oozkqnered it and presently made it ha caphaL A oentniy later it 
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reached the height of its politjcal power and its splendor under Mitbri- 
dates the Great. Hii?re he pras bom, here he mobiHzcfd his great armada 
against the Homans, and here he was buried by Pompey, his conqueror. 
Another famous son of Sinope^ Diogenos the Cynic^ would have been 
pleased to write his epitaph. Or that of Sinope itseJfs now a minor 
Turldsh port (Smop), witli no trace of its splendid palaces and temples. 
It is ignored by little steamers that put in at a dozen other stnal) towns 
along the Black Sea coast, including the sites of its former colonies. 

But I am not dispn^^cd to give Diogenes the last w^ord—else men would 
n^er make hifstory, good or bad. A better key to the histoiy made by 
Mitbridates is the cit\' of Amasia, which still tlirivcs. Probably it too went 
back to Hittite timets. for it is u natural stronghold on one of the best 
passes to tile coast, and Strabo reported many ruined fortresses in the 
Wdnity* In any case, Amojsia was the original capital of Pontus. It was 
the only real city in the interior of the kingdom, where the Black Sesa 
mountains give way to the Anatolian plains- and thougti the ambitious 
kings Itad the wit to move I heir capital to the Creek coast* their heart and 
soul belonged lo the Asiatic interioi. The rock tombs of the early kings, 
who doimed royal Persiun descent, still look down on Amasia. 

The rise of Pontus began wdien an adventurer named MithridateSt 
nephew of a Creek tyrant, assumed the royal title and made good his 
declaration of independenoe from the Seleijcid 5 + Amasia became tlie 
royal stronghold. By 200 b.c. Pontus was a real power^ which began 
raiding Cappadocia to the south and the Creek dtles on the coast. It was 
a mnng?reJ kingdom that made CTcefc its ulBdal language but had no 
Gredt poh^; it retained the Asiatic system of domain Iftnd belonging to 
the ling, nobles, and priests. Its first coins were chaiactmstic, represent¬ 
ing the entlmoned Zeus of Alt-xaiKler the Great on the reverse, and in the 
field a star and crescent (which still appear on the flag of Turkey) to 
sjTuboiize the sun and moon, the emblems of Persian royalty. !t signaled 
its eminence, and sealed its destiny, by forming an alliance with Rome. 
As a reward for its aid in the third war against Carthage, the Romans 
made Mithridates V a prcsctil of Phrygia. "WTien he W'Ss assassinated they 
found an excuse to revoke tJie gift, tWeb>' aroining the hatred of the 
yming prince who ’wus fn bectimc \fithridrites the Great. He took the 
throne before he w'as twenty years old by miirdering his mother and 
younger brother. Within ten years, through war^ intrigiie* and assassina^ 
tion, he made himself the most pow^crful king of Asm Minor. 

Mithridates was not simply a barharian. Legendary feu his huge 
physique and powers of enduraoce, he was as well a man of cjceptionfil 
EDental vigor who had a genuine appreciation of Gre«k culture. He 
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adorned Sinope and Amistis (modern Somstm) with sriagnificent build¬ 
ings, and invited poet^ imd philosoplier^ to hi$ court. His coin^—among 
the tmndsomest of the period—display his proud -daim of descent from 
rerseusj on the reverse a iivmged Pegasus is lowering its head to drink of 
the Pierian spring. He conquered southern Etissia in the role of champion 
of the Greeks against the barbarians. And he may wetl have been quite 
sincere when^ abfigt 90 a.c.. he assembled an immense armada to play 
the same role against the Romnm^ Hh conquest of western Asia Minor 
amounted te a briumptiai proce^sfon. Most of the Crock cities opened 
their gates to him^ hailing him as an emancipatory the Konians had made 
theiuselvcs hated by thdr greed. He championed the cause of dernocracj^ 
proclaiming the abolition of debts and liberation of slaves. Even the 
brutal massacre he otdered—a slaughter of some eight)' thousnud Boman 
men, women, and children on the appointed day—was not an act of blind 
or frenzied bnitalityi the Romans were too numerous to be deported or 
easily disposed oh At least the Greeks had shown often enoug}! that they 
could be ruthless^ and on this occasion they eo-operated cnthusiasticallyF 
In the great cides of Ephesus and Fergarnum it was they who seemed 
frenzied, massacring even Romans who bad souglit sanctuary in the 
templeSK 

Yet Mithridates was at heart an Oriental d^pot with a !ust for power 
and pomp that made him increasingly tyrannical. The Greek cities soon 
begun to rebel against him. His armada wus os shQv«y and flabby as that 
of King Xenes^ a mi^ed multitude of barbarians encumbered by a huge 
train of gilded luxuries; and when ft went on to invade Greece it too was 
defeated and largely destroyed by u much tunallcr RomBn ^timy under 
Sulhi. Mithridates had to rellnguish all his conquests. When he returned 
with another huge urmada twelve years later^ he was resisted by most of 
the Creek cities and again ouEmaneuvered and outfought by a ^m alTat 
Roinan army, this tune under Liitiihus, wliile his fleet was turgely 
destjoyed by a storm on the Black Sea* Thereafter he was magniScent 
only for his inexhaustible energj' and Indomitable courage. LucuUus de¬ 
feated still another army he raised and drove him out of his own kingdom. 
Wlien the enemies of Lucullus in Rome sueceedfid in getting him deposed 
and recalled (to retire m disdlusiQiimeut to the life of luxury for which 
he became celehrated), Mithridates managed to recover most of his 
kingdom, hut this feat only brought upon him the great Pompoy, with an 
army now outnumbering his own. Driven out of the mountain fortresses 
where he had piled op his vast treasure hoards, he escaped to southern 
Russia. Here he made himself master of another kingdom, raised another 
army and fleet, and prepared to invade Europe—only to be betrayed by 
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his son Pharnaces, who persuaded tiie trwps to make him king and pre- 
pared to sue for peace. Mithridatea: met his end in the Roniaii manner^ 
with Oriental overtones- According to Plutarch, be had ordered hb chief 
eunuch to arrimge fiar tiio death of bb sisters and his wives, to avoid the 
shame of their lalling intn the hands of the Romans. Now he himself 
committed suidde rather than suirender. 

The aftermath was jgnotninioiis- As a peace tokcn^ Phamacfs offered 
the poorly embalmed body of bis father to PompeyT Tlie Roman con- 
cjvieror could afford the decency of refusing to look at it: his irmnonse 
booty included a colossal solid-gold statue of Mithridates. ^Vh^!n Phar- 
naces in turn began to make trouble, in the delusion that he was his 
father s son, Julius Caesar came out to rout his army with ridiculous ease- 
It was this victory, won not far from Amasia, that Caesar announced in 
the laconic words once known to all schoolboys^*’! cnmeir I saw^ I con- 
qneredp“ Ponhis made no more serious trouble. If its people missed the 
colossal gold statue of MithridateSp (hey were apparently content under 
Roman rule, and certainly had reason to prefer it. They might have re¬ 
flected that tlie vast treasures hoarded by their great long had done them 
no good. The dtizens of Amasia in particular must have rejoioedp for 
Pompey made it a free city. 

As such, it produced its best-known son—Strabo (63 B.c.?-^.n S4?). Fot 
ui Strabo*s work is die chief trensiire to come out of PontuSv Although his 
Gengraphj/ has been <^ed the swan jong cf Hellenism, he himself took 
an exalted vie^v of it and did not wTile as one conscious of a fading tradi^ 
tion* a dying race, or a lost kingdom. A geographer^ he declared, must 
kimw astronomy, meteorology, geometry, natural history^ human history, 
fable, philosophy—the "whole world* of nature and of man; and he was 
confident that his svork would be especially useful for statesmen. There 
is some question whetlier statesmen read it, since later urriters make 
almost no leferences to it Modem sdiolars who hove found it especially 
useful point out that Strabo knew' less than he believed^ and much that 
wasn’t so. Yet he wrote in the rationah critical, inquiring spirit of the earty 
Greeks. While showing a natural pride in Ills native city, he shews uone 
m Mithridates or the "Persian" Hogs. He marks the gtdf between the 
high Greek and the andent Anatolian traditioD, the more plainly because 
he noted the popular bridges between them. Of Comana in Pontus^ a 
temple city dmuied to the Goddess Ma, he iemarked that it wras "almost 
fl little Corintb' hecaiisii of the rmiltitude of harlots dedicated to the 
g)CM3dess. Strabo took a calm view of such customs. "The great mass of 
women and common people,^ he observed, '"cannot be induced by mere 
force of reason to devote themselves to piety, virtue, and honesty. 
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Supei^tloa musf therefore be empbyed^ and even i$ in^uffident 
without the ^cl of the marveloiis and the temblc."* 

With sucli ^d, which iH later rulers etnpJoyed unconsciouslyp his native 
city remained a considerable one through the vicissitudes of the ages. In 
the eleventh century the Byzantine historian Michael Pselltis described a 
battle fought at "^die famous dty of Amasin, the place that eveayone is 
talking about'* It scx>n fell to the Scljuk Tuiksp, hut as another Inland 
people thej* favored It over the old Creek ddes on the Black Sea coast; 
so men kept talking about it whib Sinope slowly decayed. Its Seljuk ixjii* 
querors adorned it and restored its citadel^ which weis able to withstand 
a seven-month siege by Tamerbne. The early Ottoman sultans also 
honored it* Bayazid II by builciing its mcjst Imposing mo^que^ Selim the 
Grim by being bom in it, Suleiman the MagmPeent by holding court and 
signing a peace treat)' with PersLi in It Today^ stli! called Amasya, it is 
one of tlie brightest towmj in TurkeVi famous for its apples^ but more 
memorable for its natural beauty and its antiqiiitieSp 

The town Ues on a river (the ancienl Iris) lu a deep gorge- Houses 
along the river rest era ancient foundations^ and one of the arched bridges 
crossing it is Romaji, Fortress walls nm up a cM that lises steeply out of 
the river to u height nf some hundreds of feet- the mins of the citadel on 
top are mostly medlevn] but contain some Hellenistic foundatiems. The 
tombs of the early Pontic kings are cut into the face of this cJiff, Rough- 
hewn and bare, with Fa^des from ten to forty feet high crowded by an 
arch, they have little artistic distinction. They must have been more im¬ 
pressive, howe^'er, when they were covered or decorated with marble, as 
boles in their fa^dcs suggest, and they command a majestic view of the 
river, the jagged bilk across, and a lush valley below. They are among 
the vety few mcniunental relics of Persian rub in .Aria Mino^P It Is a pity 
that Mithridates the Great, the magnificent barbarian, was not buried 
here instead of in alien Sinopcp 

^ THE AKKfEKTAffS 

The rugged tableland of Annenia in eastern Asia Minor is not a bar^ 
rier but a bridge between East and West. Shut off by momitaiD ranges 
fmm the Black Sea on the north and Mesopotamia on the south, it in¬ 
cludes a bmad plain that stretches into modem Russia and has alwap 
been a natural route for commerce or invorionH Jn this century it was still 
being traversed by camel caravans, which from Trebizond carried the 
hulk of the trade between Eurupc and northern Persia, It was invaded by 
Russian armies in World Wm 1. At that time it was still occupied by 
Armenians, another ‘"Aryan* people who had enacted tho familiaT story 
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of invading Asia and eventually founding an .Asiatic kingdom^ but ivho 
unlike almost all the others had succeeded in retaining their identity. 

Greek legend traced the name of their land to ATmemis of Tttcssalvp an 
Argonaut wha had penetrated it %vitb Jason, Herodotus desciibed the 
Armenians as FhrS'gian colonic. Their language was in fact akin to the 
Phrygian—and their profile like that of the Hittites. They seem to have 
coitie in later, however, following on die heels of the marauding Cim¬ 
merians and Scjihians, and settling down in what had been the Kingdom 
of Uraitu about Lake Vaa. They then came under ihe sway of the Medes 
and the Persians, but after the death of Alexander they declared and 
made good their independence. By the first century b.c, they bad estah- 
Ushed a Idngdom powerful enough to have imperial delusions. 

Little is known of their early history because none of their dtios have 
been excavated, and the Creek accounts of them were chiefiy fabulous^ 
Strabo was surprisingly fll-informed about them, considering that lie was 
a neighbor; he thought diey were akin to the S^Tians, Arabiarts, and 
Aramaeans, But the fables and delusions at least reBected the historic 
fact that the)' had taken to Oriental culture- Thus the Assyrian Queen 
Semiranns, builder of a legendary summer palace at Lake Van, was made 
to fall In love witli an Armenian king* who died r-esisling her passion but 
w'as broughf hack to life^ it was the old story of Ishtar-Astarte and 
Tammuz-Aclonis. (PbloV story of Elr^ son of Armenlos^ also derived from 
the story of Tammuz-) The Armenjans actuaUy worshiped Anaitls^ ft 
Fersfiin manifestation of the Mother Goddess^ who like Cybelo was served 
by temple prostitutes coming from the highest famUles. And the Armenian 
kingdom that emerged into tlje Ught of history was tinmistakably Asiatic, 
on the Persian modch 

Almost fts soon as it eaiergijd it reached its sununiL under Tigranes the 
Great, who extended Ikis dominions from the Caspian to the Mediterra¬ 
nean and built a j^v capital in \fcsopoti4mia. Ha\'tng married a daughter 
of Milliridates the CreEtt (anodior Cleopatra), Tigtaoes was an ally of the 
Pontic king and shared in his early conquests. He %vas at Hist prudent 
enough to keep clear of the war with Eomc, but became wrathful when 
LucuBuj sent him a message addressed to the King, instead of the King 
of Kings. His eventual decision to aid Mithridates led Luctillus to invade 
Armenin. After beheading the first incjssetiger who brought him news of 
the invasion, Tigrancs collected a h^Jcafly huge, Bamboyant Oriental 
army, Strabos reperrt that some Romans w'ere erobarrassed to put nn 
artnor against such slaves is given some wci;^t by the ease with which 
LucuBus routed his host and desimycd his neiv capital, Porapev had stlH 
less trouhle when be invaded Armenia^ the kingdom submitted completely 
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Euid gave up all itH conquesb. Fm- a few centioies thereafter it was a 
buffer state betweea the Humacis and the Paithiaus* then behveen the 
Romans and the Sassouian Empire of Porsia. It retained just enough in¬ 
dependence to ensure a troubled history, ntnv btdng courted by the rival 
powers, por\sr laidcd and partitioned. 

The turning point in the histoty of Armenia was its conversion to 
Christianity^ by order of King Tiridatea, about ajj. 300, It became the 
first Christian state, anticipating by some twenty years the Roman Em^ 
peror Constantines official adoptifTn of the new religioTL Primarily it was 
the Armenian Church tliat made a seiniharbarous people a natiOHx gave 
them a culture, luicl enabled them to preserve their rdentity* This can- 
version, however^ was managed in an Oriental style. Only a despot could 
have so promptly imposed a new religion on his subjects. Oriental 
imagination conltibuted the fabulous accessories to the event, as the 
Armenians discovered that no less than four of the Apostles—Thaddeus* 
Barthdlomew, Simon, and Jude—had proach€d the gospel and earned 
martyrdom tn their land. They also boasted that Christ himself had 
established their church: he liad appeared In a vision to St Gregory 
tlic Illuminator, who converted fGng Tiridatcs, and liad given specific 
orders for the construction of a church in the ro}^al city of Vagmshapat 
(now Echmiadzin in Soviet Armenia). Even Hebrew tTadition assisted^ 
for Jevdsh caknfsts had long ago fined the bdief tai die majestic moun¬ 
tain dominating this region was Mt Ararat.' And once estahlishei the 
Armenian Church rejected the metaphysicaJ nonsense of the Greeks. 
Although it had approved the decisions of the Cotind] of Nicaea, It 
eventually alienated both die Roman and the Greek Church by settimg 
on the Monophysite heresy dear to the Orient It asserted that Christ was 
anc nature and one pmon, who became man in the fullest sense. 

l-.fko Rome, Axmeniii enjoyed no earthly rew^md for Its eonverslon to 
the true faitk Within a century the Persian Empemr Slmpur inangumted 
its tragic history by destroying its great cities, massacring themsands of 
Its people, and earning more thousands off Into captivity. For the next 
five centuries It maintained at best a kind of feudLil order, or disorder, 
never quite subdued by the greater powers it separatccL never reaUy 
independent Religious animosity prevented any bsting alliance or peace 
with the Byzmitiuo Empire. Tlte Armenian and Creek Orthodox Churches 

’ ScKoIiirs ji^jnerallir prtfer Tucyme frHFqDTum iwariei Mevspotiimist, pr even llip nwiintl 
of Suxqcnaii Ur, as 4 more |trohzihle hjubpr fur Arks bol the Armenfati ira- 

ditkm ppOTlrti- Only a few yentt Another pf muny cTrpeditlciiH pmniRstnn 

b> 4001 ^ W remtuuUf at die Ark on this mmintein. tf they hisd luimd nmie places 
of old liniber, one wondm whether they erpcctcd ibeni to he Identllled by wine 
ioeb sign as S.S. Art. 
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were unable to settle their differeiLces, \vhkh bred the dumcteristEcalljf 
Christian hatred of fellow Clirbtinns who hud incorrect opirucm about 
the iucomprchensjble Godhead; the Armen itms preferred slavery or death 
to any comproinise on dogn,a, and kept getting thdr prefcrcrtce* ^Vhen 
the decline of tlie Baghdad Caliphate allowed them to regain their in¬ 
dependence in the tenth century^ two feudaS kingdoms emerged, one in 
the north with a capital at Ani (on the present bordff bebyveen Turkey 
and fliissia), another in the soutli with a capital at Van. Tliey failed to 
unite, or even to comohdate their c^vn domains. Internal strife, fanned 
by the Byzantine emperors, produced as many as six petty kingdoms. 
Hence the Armenians feU easy prey to the* Seljuk Turka^ wlio in the 
eleventh century overwhelmed thdr entire nation. They might liave taken 
some comfort in the thought that an Armenian prophecy had beesj ful* 
filled: catastrophe was to OOme at the hands of barbarians a thousand 
years after the death of Christ. Probably they got more cninfort from the 
catastrophe that befell the Greek heretics shortly afterward. In at 
the battle of Mairdkcrt, the Se]|iiks crushed the Byzantine ormy, cap- 
tured the Emperor himself^ and proceeded to overmn most of Asia 
Minor—a disaster from which the Byzantine Empire tiaver recovered, A 
united Christendom might have averted these catastrophes. 

The Byzantines suffered further losses from the collapse of Armenia 
and the dispersion of its people, Armenians wUhng to ch^ge or conceal 
their religious opinions luid long Furnished the Empire with many of it? 
ablest generals, statesmen, and even emperors, hegutniog with the great 
general Ninses of the Empemr Justinian. They had lent their talents in 
all spheres of activity except the Church. In particular they had con¬ 
tributed to B^'aantine arelntccture. Some schulars believe that they were 
the first to solve the problem of setting a dome on a sc^uare chamber, the 
central feature of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. It is more likely that 
they originated the archilectiu'iil form of the Creek cross* which became 
the basic form in Byzantine churches* and almost certain that they 
brought in the toll drums on wUeh the domes of later churches rest. In 
any case. Armenian architects were extensively employed. One who wm 
called in to repair Hugia Sophia when an eafthf|U4ike caused part of its 
dome to collapso, in tho tenth century, recalls the most tragic aspect of 
the fall of Armenia. In this century' the northern kingdom had enjoved an 
cxtmordinarlly brilfiant renaissance in art and arclutectmci 
It was niled from An! by the Bagratfds, a dynasty that traced its 
descent to David and Balhsheba-wife of Uriah the Hittite. Under the^e 
appropnate auspices the Armenians realized their ideal role as inter- 
mediane6 between the Byzantine and Islamic civilizations^ dcv^eloping a 
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style that was dearly influeaced by both, but as elsffly distinctive. At 
Auj they built the churdies that still stand after centuries of complete 
neglect * The most conspicuous feature of Armenmn ardiitectute is the 
cone that serves as a dome^ crowning a ciroular or polygonal dnini. Et is 
also distinguished by o^ceptionn] refinement in detail, notably the 
delicacy of its stone flh^ees^ and by its superb mas onry. But its his¬ 
torically most unportant elements are the pointed arches, vaults, and 
coupled picis that antidpatedp and quile possibly mfluenced^ the Gothic 
style that developed in Europe some generations later. After the fall ol 
Ani to the Seljuks, seme Armenians found refuge in Giltcia, in southwest 
Asia Miner, where they established a kingdom that iidd cut for three 
more centuries. Here the early Cmsaders became aojuainted with 
Armeoipn architecture. 

In the region of Lake Van there are no 5igns of a comparable brifliarion, 
despite an old Amcnian saying, '‘Van in tliis world and paradise in the 
next." It is a specttmuLarly beautiful region^ tai-ored as well by fertile 
lands, but under all its successive rulers—Arnieuians, Persians, Bomans, 
Selfuks, Ottoman Turks—it failed to attain the splendor it had known 
under the Kingdom of Urartu; and today it is pcxjrer than e^ner* Had the 
rich development of Ajmeniim culture not been arrested by the Seljuk 
conquest it might liave recaptured its andent glories. As It was, most 
Armeniatis could only hope for paradise in the nert world. 

"Who can foretell our future?'* wrote John Katholikos, ouo of their 
historiansp as he contemplated the monotonous w^ais and massacres even 
before the fall of An! to the Seljuks. "^parc me the attempt. We are like 
a harvest reaped by bad husbandmen amidst encircling gloom and cloud " 
Tlie Seljuk conquest was foUowed by a Diaspora; many Armenians 
emigrated to various regions in Europe, The many who remained in their 
native land faced an uncertain harvest. Because their Church still held 
them togethcTp they were separated froni the rest of the cornmunity. 
Some prospCTcd in the cities as merchants arKl crEifUmen doing business 
for the Turks, {Sinan* the greatest of Ottoman architects, seems to have 
been an Armenian—though it is almost a criminal offense in Turkey to¬ 
day to mention this probability.)^ Most remained on the soil as on un¬ 
schooled peasantry. Although seldom persecuted, ah were second-class 
citizeas, or more strictly subjects- Having to live on sufferance or by 

^ The mills at Ant, Lcug dfMftAt cui^epi hir orr^rfnnal noiiwdi, srv omCHig the 
piost Unpresicvie in Tmlcey, bnt odv a favorod tra^ncter can be impresstd by ihenj. 
The file Is a imUfliiry dcftpic mne, niuf the speclai f>efTni£ikin Deeded In visit it it 
hatder to because of m. Hisppsitton tn discctu^ge interest in the unhBpp)r 

past nf AnTHfiia. One who fojtudfilely succeeded is Lotd Eiamss:, whene boob iVJtMn 
the Taurus (1&54> giv» an eEcellent icamnit of AriiMivji and preTent 
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thdr T.vit5, the ArmeniEns At acquired their reputation for being 

senik or grasping. 

In the nineteenth eentiiry the harvest grew bloody. Roused hy the 
nationalisnn tlial hnd enabled Greece to its independence freun the 
Ottoman Empire, the Armenians started n movement to recover their 
homeland. It was a hopeless cause. WhiJe there were more than a mil¬ 
lion of them In Turkey, they were scattered all over the eountryj a 
minority even tn Armenia proper^ and the Christian powers of Eiimpe 
that gave some encouragement to their national aspirations gave no 
effective support. The outcome was the aotorious mnssajcres^ sometimes 
led by religious fanatics, but generally organised by the Sultan’s officLals^ 
The Tiuks had some excuse in dnit the Armenians aided the Russian 
armies that periodically invaded Turkey. In any case, the Armenians 
paid a terrible price; countless thousands of them were tnajisaared lo the 
1890 s* With the otithreak of World War ] ^nA smother invasion hy 
Russian armies come onoths" wholesale butchery* An incidental episode 
WAS the utter destruction of Van by a Turkish general who boasted that 
‘'there will be either nothing but Turks or nothing but Armenians left in 
this city " No .Aimemans were left in tt^ or in other of their towns. Thi>se 
who had not been exteimiiiated Bed to Russifli or were dispersed. After 
the ^var the Armeniaias in Russia proclaimed the independence of their 
homeland, which the Allies then recognised in the Treaty of Stvres; but 
nothing was done about it. Today only a few Armenians remain in 
Turkey, chieBy in Istanbul. Moat live in die Soviet Sodalist Hepuhlie of 
Armenia. If they are eon tented there. It is with something o^er than 
independence. 

The marvd of their endurance is some^vhat qualified by a still more 
andent people who maintained tlieir identity in fche highlands of 
Armenia^ without benefit of a Church. These were the wild Kurds—known 
to the Assytiam as Kiirtie, to Xenophon as die Karduchi^ and to the 
ancient Hebrews as a race descended froiri four hundred vii^jins who 
%vere raped by' devils when en itmte to King Solomon's court. Nomads Or 
mountain bandits, they were never reoUy subdued. In the tilneteendi 
Century they prwed on tlae Armenians with little interference; local 
authorities were likely to feel helpless against them* and imlilcely to con^ 
sider robbing Armcoians a criminal offense. Vnien diey rebelled against 
the new order of Ataturk, however, they finally were subdued Many have 
been dispersed to other regions, as a means of absorbing or at least dis¬ 
arming them- Others still remain m their hlgiilands, to give color to the 
landscape and some emhamisstnent to Turkish officials, but presumably 
to fi^t a liKing battle Co maintain their andent way of life. 
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"Do you take nie for a Lydian or a Phrygfafi/ reomrks a cbaiacteT fa 
AjistoptmneSj ^and think to fnghtei] me with yom big wordsP" By this 
time the Lydians had acquired their reputation as an nffemmate race of 
shopkeepers and fiaip players- It was hardly a woi^e reputation, how- 
cveTp than the lonians had on the Greek mainland, and it was acquired 
only after their defeat by the mighty Persians* Before that the Lydians 
were known as brave warriors who fought on horseback; it was they who 
had driven the dreaded Cimmerians out of Asia Minor. They made, in 
fact, a i^ulte croditabJe historic record during their brief ascendancy, even 
apart from their favention of coinage. They are among the most in¬ 
teresting examples of both the varieties and the continuities of culture 
fa ancient Asia Minor. 

In Efomer the Lydians appear os the “Maeonlons," Trojan allies who 
eamc from the Gygaean lake" under ML Tmolus in the Rermus 

River valley. Aside from this broad, lush voliey the chief source of their 
pruverbial weahh was the gold dust washed down frem ^ft. Tmolus in 
the stream Pactolus, which flo^^'ed through their capitoj of Sardis. (King 
Midas liad been cured of Ills golden touch by ivashfag in the source of 
the FactoluSi) Sardis was a very old city, known to the H^’ptians os 
Shardona as early as the fifleentii century b.c Although the origins of 
the Lydians are typically obscure, they enter history as a mixed people 
speaking a hybrid language. Their kings were buried in Thracian tumuli 
s im il fi r to those of the Phrv^ans and the Ktniscans, but had Asiatic 
names; their language included both Indo-European and Semitic ele¬ 
ments- It seems almost certain that they w^ere a non-Aryan people who 
had been fa Asia Minor for centuries before the Creeks came. Creek 
tradition was unanimous lliat they did not entne bom Europe or the 
Aegean area, and theix own tmdiiion indicated connectiai:i$ with Anatolfa. 
They traced their descent to "Atys, son of Manes." Manes was probably 
a farm of the Phrygian Men, one of the supreme gods of AnatoUa (whose 
name survives in the Turkish vlUage of Menemon^ near the mouth of the 
HfTmtts River); Atys was akin to AttisT the son of Cybefa, find appears fa 
the name of such historic kings as AJyattes and Sadyuttes, The I-ydions 
were cspecjaJJy devoted to the Mother Goddess, whom they knew as 
Kubebe and served a$ eunuch priests, and who^ lion was also the sacred 
beast of their sun god. Their emblem of sovereigfity was the Biltite 
double The Greek story that the Lydians lost it to the Conans^ who set 
up a statue to Zeus of the Double Ax (Labrandeus), illtistrates the coja- 
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tinufties tfiat thtr Greeks Dcmld understand only in terms of divine mar¬ 
riages, rapes, or tliefts. 

Tbe first dearly historic Lydian King was Gyges^ known to the As- 
Syrians as Guggu of Luddu. In ^2 b.cl he w^as killed by the Cimmeriaas, 
who took all oF Sardis except its dtadel and moved on to r-avage Ionia- 
Gyges himself had started attacks on the Ionian cities^ wliieh were icoiv 
tinued by his successors Aidys, Sadyattos, and Alyiittos. They subdued 
mostef the cities ljut failed to take Miletus, their main objective. AlyatteSp 
the king who finally crushed the Cimmerians^ also w^aged war with the 
Medes to the easL Under his son Croesus the Lydian kingdom reached its 
peflk, Ne.ir *Tteriap** the former Hittite capital, Croesus fought an In* 
decisive battle with the Medes^ broken off v\'hen both sides were fright¬ 
ened by the ccUpc that had been ptedMcd by Thales; a peace treaty 
then divided Asia Minor between them. Throtigb the Medes Croesus 
made his fatal aeqnaintanee ^vith the Fersians. 

In the njcantune the Lydians had been making their more fruitful 
acquaintance with the Greeks, AVhile warring on them, Gyges began pay¬ 
ing tribute by making an cj^iferlng to Delphi—the first Tjarbarian*" after 
King Midas to do so* Alyattes drmv much clpser to them. He took him¬ 
self an lunian wife, among others; he presented two temples to Miletus, 
which had suoccssfuliy defied bun in a twelve^year war; he gave to the 
Delpliie Apollo a great silver bowl that Herodohis thought was of all the 
offerings at Delphi the work most worth looking at; AnA he had extensive 
relation^ with Athens and Coriuth as well. Periander of Corinth presented 
him with three hundred noble youths to serve ns eunuchs. (Eln route to 
Sardis th^ were fortunately rescued by the ronums of Samos.) But the 
warmest admirer of the Greeks was Croesus, thedr conqueror. He made 
rich gifts to all their well-known oracles, whom he seems to have con¬ 
sulted whenever he had to make an important dedstoo. In gradtude the 
Delphians mode the extravagant gesture of exempting Lydians from all 
charges, also grantiiig them the perpetual right of bccnming citizeiis. 
Ephesus too was especially grateful to Croesus for help in. rebuilding its 
temple of Artemis, destroyed by the Cimmertans' the T orJumns be 
contributed were possibly the prototypes of the Ionic orda. At Sardis he 
maintained a britUant cosmopolitan court, w'here he entertained not on^ 
the wise men of Hellas but noble Phrygians and envoys hrom other 
peoples. Himself the son of a Carian mother, he marrifid one of his sisters 
to the ruler of Ephesus, another to the king of the Mcde 5 ; he mode a 
treaty of aHumce with the Pharaoh of Egypt^ he used the services of the 
kings of Babylon and Cllkria as arhltratnis in drawing up his peace trtoty 
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with (lie M^d^s; he sougjht tlie aid of Sp&rtang iu hig war with 
the Persians. 

Of the original culture of the Lydians little is known. Archaeo!ogbt$ 
have yet to excavate $y5teitiatically in their homelatid^ and what artifacts 
have been found date from the period after they came tmder Greek m- 
fItieDco, Greek tradition, the chief source of information about themp 
stresses their love of pleasure. They were credited with the inv^tion of 
games, balls, dice, knucklebones^ and pitchers for diinfciag toasts; among 
their other delights were rich cookery^ fine carpets^ and parts and gar^ 
doos- The cuituxa! fusion between the Lydians the Greeks bcc:ame so 
complete that Herodotus rioted only one important differenco in their 
customs: all the daughters of the cgimiion people of Lydia took to prosti¬ 
tution as a means of raising their dowry, inscriptions cut in stone pQlars 
on the tomb of Alyattes, recording the contributinns to ^t by the various 
classes of workpeople, indicated that the courtesans had contributed the 
larg^ share. This tomb—a great mound built up on a base of immense 
blocks of stone—Herodotus thought was inferior only to the monuments 
of Egypt and Babylon. 

It is fi Teminder, hnwevcTp that the Lydian kings were Oriental 
tnnnarchs^ and that from the Lydian apparently came the word tyrant. It 
suggests the well'knawn story told by Herodotus about the visit of Solrni 
to Croesus. (The visit was chronologically impossible, As he should have 
known and probably did koow^ he sometimes preferred poetic truth to 
historic accuracy.) After showing the wise man of Athens his immense 
treasures, Croesus asked him who was the happiest be had ever 
seen. Solon named several Greeks who had lived and died welL Wbcai the 
monarch grew angry' at this apparent indiffereoee to his splendor, Solon 
replied with the characteristic Mdsdom of the Greeks: the gods are jealous 
of aD human greatness; great wealth is no guarantee of happiness, but may 
serve only to attract ill fortune; and no man may call himself happy until 
he dies peacrably^ Croesus remeixibered the words of Solon whea he was 
taken prisoner by Cyrus* but even then be had not learned his whole 
lesson. He sent his fetters to Delphi with a message: Was not .4polli> 
ashamed of having encouraged him to start the fata] war against tlie 
Persians, and was it the wont of Greek gods to be ungrateful? The oracle 
answered: nt is not possible even for a god to escape the decree of 
destiny.* 

Sardis survived its royal master, and fn time became csscntiallv a 
Greek polis^ It ii^emoined s ^leat city through the Persian* Hellenistic; and 
Roman periods* aa a tortile center known for Its carpets and as a station 
on a main highway to the East—the Royal Hoad of the Hittites and the 
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from Xerxes until Tamerlunep who wrecked it Under the Ottomans it 
became a poor village but still had a large khan, to put up Ae caravans 
traveling from Persta and Aleppo to Smyrna. Today It is simply a poor 
village called Sert, wiAout khan nr caravan A mile or so behind it a few 
towering pillars mark the rcm^iins of a Hdlenistic temple to Cybele, ex¬ 
cavated in this century. Little else shows except some secdoos of tumbled 
Byzantine wall on the hillside bcblnd it, rising to the citadel of Ac l^ydian 
city* This dtade! has been largely destroyed by erosion^ and Ae dty it¬ 
self lies deeply burfod. Nothing remains of Ae works and Ac wealA of 
King Croesus* 

Nevstbdess Sardis is a memorable site. The Mt- Tmolus range tower¬ 
ing above it has a Gothic grandeur^ Ae rich plain of the Hermus Biv^ 
offers a suitable pastoral contrast. In the plain He tlie “Gygaean lake'’ and 
Ae royal necropohs of Lydia—a hunAed tumuli, including the vast 
mound Aat represents the tomb of Alyattes, The railroad from Izmir 
(Smyrna) to Sert follows Ae mute of Ae ancient royal road, A few sta¬ 
tions fatAer up the valley is Alashehir^ ancient Philadelphia: one of Ae 
Seven Churches of Asia immortalized by St. John in Ae Book of Revela¬ 
tion* Down Ae valley ai Ae foot <sf Mt. Sipybis—Ae mountain of Ae 
Sipylene MoAer on whiA was carved the Hittite statue Aat the Greeks 
mistook for Nlobe-is a village station caBed Clioban Isa, meaning 
"’Shepherd of Jesusr I 0 m imaw'are of Ac mnneetion, if any; hut at least 
Ae kind of fusion that produced Lydia stilJ haunts Ae valley Aat had 
been its home* 


4, sANTHtrsj rm LVeuNa 

The most important Trojan allies in the Iliad came “out of far-oB Lyci 0 + 
from the eddying XanAus.** The Lycians appear as full allies and Ae only 
mies to he led by Aeir kings. Sarpedon and Glaucus; Sarpedon in par¬ 
ticular was a great hero^ ""Ae mamsiay of Troy although a foreigner." 
Their presence on Ac scene is mysterious* however, since Lyda was in¬ 
deed far off to Ae sonA, isolated from alJ Ae oiher allies, shut in by 
mountains. No main highway ever led to it-and none does today, ,4s 
mysterious is Ae ideutit}i' of these Lycians. AlAough thej' "^ot Aeir name 
from Ae Athenian Lycus ( who nl$o gave it to Lyceum) and canie to be 
accepted as good Greeks, Aey spoke a strange language Aat is not yet 
weD known. Generally classed among the Indu-European languages! it 
diffCTs sbikingly from at! Ae oAers, having a syntax resemhhng Aat of 
Ae Polynesians and such phonetic combinations as fessbeze, and 

frfi. Tn historic times Ae Lycians remamed Afferent by clinging to Aeir 
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anofeut matriaichal traditiozL, calLifig thaxisdves after their mother? in¬ 
stead of theh fatbers^ 

Possibly lor such rea^onf, one of theii cities^ Telmjessus^ was long 
fainous for its snal^ men—seers and pmphets consumed by both Lydians 
and Creeks. Arrian told the story that Gordius, disturb^ by an eagle 
that settled on the yoke of Iiis oscen, consulted a Lydan girb ond was so 
impressed by her advice that be married her; thdr son Midas was the 
first Piirygian king, and the knot tying the yoke became the Gordian knot 
Aleifrander the Great w*as a$ Impressed by i-Viistander of Telmcssns, taking 
him along his seer. But tlie Greeks might Ix'tter have consulted die 
leaders instead of the magicians of tJiis people^ and studJed tlieh ejccep- 
tionaliy honcuablo history. The Lycinns remained more faithful to die 
heroic traditiim of Homer than did tlie more fi±mtius Ionian?. Strabo 
praised their integrity aiid restrainL, lemiLTking that they were ^*ocver in- 
finenced by the desire of biise gain/' Tbcj' distinguished themselves above 
all by their political genius^ as the one Greek people to nchleve a united 
nation. The Lydans deserve much better than a note in an appendix— 
were it not that their history unfortunately was parenthetical, a sideshow 
off the main stage. 

It begins before the Tjrci|aii War. Probably the Lydans were the people 
who occupied the "Lukka"* lands mentioned in the Hittite royal archives 
as Lands o-ver which (he kings had trouble maintaining their dominion. 
Early Lydan art and masonry suggest Hittite influence; among other 
thing;*^ the lion whs a common symbol on coins and in bas-reliefs on mdc 
tombs. And in Lycia the legendary hero BelJerophoD destroyed the 
ubl<{uitou5 Amazons, who keep cropping up where Hittites had beenn 

Bdlemphcm is one indicatiozi of friendly rektions bctw'ecn the 
Achaean? and the Lydans, even though at Homer $ Tnoy they had some¬ 
how got on opposite sides. Apparently th^ had united in the eipedition 
against Egypt, whose scribes list the "Luku*" amtiiig the Sea Peoples. 
Greek tradition made “Cyclopes from Lycia" the builder of tlie celebmted 
wall of Tiryus in Argos. King Sarpeden was variously represented as a 
son of Zeus and a brother of Minos, in either case suggesBng Aegean 
origin. Homer lilmself suggests tlie krnsliip of the tw'o peoples in the 
scene between the Lycinn hero Clancus and the Achseim hero DiomedcsF 
It is here that Glaucns telb the story of his grandfather Bellemplion: how 
he was maligned and driven from Argos, eanying to Lycia a “folded 
tablet" with secret instructions that be be put to death (this h iticidem 
tally the only aflusiem to writing In Hom^'); how he escaped death by 
performing his famous exploits, including the skying nf die temblc 
Cliimcra, the fire-breathing monster; how he became a king in Lyda, 
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honoTod all, until he gave offense to the gods by Ixying to fly to heaven 
on his winged horse Pegasus; and how he therefore ended hi$ daj^ as a 
lonely wanderer eating out his heart Diomedes i$ delighted hy the dis¬ 
covery lhat they are friends from far back—one of his ancestors had eocer- 
tained the tocomparahle Bellerophon and ejcchatiged gifb of friendship 
with him. Instead of fightings the two champioTis thereupon clasp hands 
and swear friendship* Zeus then added a characteristic touch by sending 
Cluocus "dean out of his wits^ induang him to exchange his golden 
annor for the brazen armor of Diomedes; though probably the father of 
the gods did not mean to warn mankind to beware of a Greek bearing 
gifts. 

When the Lyclans re^tered Creek history cenhiries later the)" were 
still centered In the valley of the “'eddjHng Xanthns," near the mouth of 
winch was situated their leading dty of Xandius. They must have had 
exceptional energy and enterprise, for they attained a high level of etd- 
hire and material prosperity in their rugged, out-of-the-way land. Except 
for the fertile Xauthiis River volley they had little but mountains, which 
provided them with spectacular scenery but little else except timber. To¬ 
day ihe region supports nn dty of any size or importance, Under the 
Lycians ft was dott^ with cities!, mostly small, but splendidly built. One 
still conspicuous sign of their wealth is their tonuinerable rock tombSi 
many elaborately sculptured and cut deep Into cliffs* 

In spite of their prosperity* however, the Lydans maintamed their 
reputation for valor. They^ were the only people in western Asia Minor 
who were not subject to Xing Croesus of Lydia, and although they come 
under Persian dominatiou they were still ruled by their own princes. In 
one revolt against the Persians Xonthus made ^loiy by fighting and 
dying to the lost man, preferring complete destruction by flames to sur¬ 
render, After Salamis It joined the Athenian Confederacy^ Lndicatitig that 
the Greek world by now accepted the Lycians as true Creeks^ even though 
they' retained their peculiar language and script down to the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.c. Tliey accordingly submitted to Alexander^ **the liberator of 
flellaSp bul supported Antiochus the Great against the Bomaiis. When 
tho Romans punished them by handing them over to Rhodes^ they re¬ 
sisted so stubbornly that they were soon declared free. They pn^erved 
their freedom throughout the stormy second and first centuries b.c.^ eam^^ 
mg the favor of Rome by holding out agaimt \tlthridates iBe Grea!. and 
later agamst Brutus when be was rer^tiJSitipTiing monev and men for his 
war agai^t Mark Antony and Octavius* The citizens of Xonthiis again 
Bred their city after a heroic resistance, destro)dag themselves in the 
flames even though Brutus (according to Plutarch) l^ged them to spore 
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tfaeir lives and offered his soldim a reword for every Xantliian they 
saved. Only a hundred and fifty were saved, all against their wilh One 
woman was found hanged, a hanged child ckngKng from her neck, in 
her hand the tomb with which she had fired her home. 

Meanwhile Xanthus liad taken a leading part in the political adiieve- 
ment of the Lydam. While th^ had the Greek passion for independenoe, 
they also bad a strong sense of national iinily' and succeeded In establish¬ 
ing an actual union, as the thorouglibred Hcllenof never did. Early in 
their history they formed the Lydan League^ a loose federation of princes 
that managed to agree on a common foreign policy* This was broken up 
in the last century of Persian domination, but when restored it became 
a genuine federation of repubhean cities—more than tw'entj'^dd, iiichid- 
ing Xanthus, Potara, Pinara, Ties (an apparent variant of Tmas), Myra» 
and the large originally non-Lydan cities of Tehoessus and Phaselis. 
Other Greek leagues failed to establish the principle of repm$entation 
and left ma|or decisions to the as^emhltes of the members p Tlie Lydan 
League had nut only a federal treasury, army, and mvy but a federal 
congress, with representetives proportioned according to the size or im¬ 
portance of the dtios, and with power to regulate foreign policy. History 
might have been quite differetit If the rest of the Greek world hud had 
the political sense of the Lydani. 

After the destruction of Xanthus by Brutus, Antony helped the Lydam 
to rebuild the diy, as did Octavius when he became the Emperor 
Augustus. Under the Prindpate, however, their freedom became mean¬ 
ingless. The independent history of Lyda came to an end in a.d. 43, when 
the Emperor CLaudim incorporated it into a Roman prosuncc. Its little 
dties remained splendid and Xanthus became known for its schools, hut 
their real glory wras no more. One wonders how their people felt aExiut 
all the ri>ck tombs in and about the cities—constant temindffi^ of their 
herDic ancestors, and of death. For us the$e tombs throw a melancholy 
fight on Lycian culture. The imeriptious carved on them [m letters 
painted alternately vivid red and blue) commonly include the eui^es of 
die deceased upon anyone who should put somebody else's bones m Ms 
tomh. The monotonous regtilority of these curses suggests that the 
Lydans too could never feel sure of their private heaven, whatever it was. 

Nevertheless they had one more gift for posterity—Santa Claus. St 
Nicholas was bom at Patara, below Xanthus, and became Bishop of 
M)-ta, from which St. Paul had sailed on hia last journey, to Romo and 
martyrdom. Jfe first became famous as a martyr and a patron of fisher¬ 
men, His fame grew as h«i bones proved to have eKceptional curative 
powers, and at l^gth made Boman Catholics jealous that the herotioal 
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Creeks should possess such relics. In 1087 a ship from Boii, with forty 
"bourgeois and merdiantSj" stole the body of St. Nicholas from his church 
10 Myra and carried it off to Bari, where it soli rests. (Some Venetians 
who also had designs on it amved too late, and liad to content them¬ 
selves \vidi the bones of his uncle.) In Euitipe St. Nicholas took on the 
functions that liave given him his present fame. 

The feat of the Italians had been made possible by the Arab con¬ 
quest of Myra shortly before, hs an outlying region, Lvcla suffered early 
from Arab nilds; the ruins of Byzontine^ CmsadeTj and Genoese fortresses 
along its shores are witness to its stormy history during this period. Soon 
It sank into a deeper obscurih^ than more favored rcglam of Asia Minor. 
Europeans forgot that St. Nicholas had come froin bcrcp and forgot Lycia 
Itself. WTien Sir Charl^ Fellows Giiolly rc<SXscovered in tlio last cen- 
tuTVp he went into rhapsodies over both Its natural beauties and its 
antiquities-* "This uKumtain country was UleraUy strewed with etties and 
stately towers, which stand uninjured and unoccupied two thousand years 
after their builders are removed.'" Sir Charles was given to inacCTimcv in 
his excitement, remarking more than ortoe tliat the province of Lycia 
"has uever been corrupled by the Rirman or Christian styles." Elsewhere 
he specifically described some Homan build tu^^, and souictinies bo mis- 
took Roman for Greek. But his excitement was justified, Tlie cities of 
LyciE had been little disturbed over the centuries because the region 
was thinly populated and rckitivcly inacoessihle. Some of them are 
perched high up on mountainsides. 

Today most are still undisturbed^ and seldom visited. A cojistal stemner 
puts in at several of the old ports, siich ^ AntipheUiis (AndLHi or Kash) 
and the verj' heaiittfuj Tcimessus (Fethiye)^ but one cannot travd 
readily into the interior except hy jeep or on fool. One who Is willing to 
adventure—and climb—may be somewhat disappointed, for the cities have 
suffered considerahh’ from the inroads of nature since Fellows wrote* 
Where he saw stately monuments there now likely to bo only a tumble 
of stone in a tangled undergrowth. Even the Chimera, in the coastal 
mountains near Phase!is, is at last failing. In ISIS Captain Beoufurt found 
it stiH a bnllianl' fire, which rtill refused to roast stolen mcfot; todav It \s 
only a sooty little flame. Yet livcla has lost none of Its nntural beauty, and 
in spite of nature retains a wealth of Creek antiquities. Tts cities are 
among the most magtcaJ in Asht Minor. 

■ An Accent nf in Lycifj, BHog a Jotmn! Kept Duriri^ u Sert^nd Ex- 

rtiralpn m Ma Mincrr, London, 1S40. The boot h lund.*om*!v lOn^led «^th hl!i 
own drwtng^ and containi numy copies ijf Uiscopttoits in tike flndeni Lycian 
•cripb 
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Xnnthiis stanils out on a promcmloTy above th& river, boklug out on u 
magnifcent view of mountains and valiey nnming to the sea; excavatiotis 
hero have brought to light more of the heroic city that preferred destruo 
tion to stiFFender. On hills in the valley above, the extensive ruins of 
Finara and Tins convey a vivid impresion of once tJn-iving, well-built 
dtie$, which stilj defy the wilderness in a haunted solitude and szlenoe. 
The almost too obvious beauty of Telmessus, on a hiilHant blue bay en¬ 
circled bv mountains—a Hidera calendar scene—is softened bv the same 

■>* d 

air of antiquity. Scattered about the modern Turkish town are houses of 
the Lycion dead, some cut into the cliff behind it, with columned en* 
trances, others perched on high pedestals with gabled root. One must 
hope that their vanished occupants slept better than they feared. 

S. PERGAMUM 

The city that was to become "'the Athens of Asia“ did not enter upon 
the scene until long after the Ionian cities had developed their hrilliant 
culture. Pergamum first appears as the last stopping place of Xenophon 
and the remnants of the Ten Tlioiisanct who recouped their dw^dhng 
fortune by canying out a final mid on the castle of a Persian nobleman 
in the vidnity. It was then an unimportant towTi, with an obscure past. 
Although it made up a founder in Pergamus* an alleged grandson of 
Achilles, its principal legendary figure was Telephus, son of Ileraclfis, 
who became king of the neighboring region of Teuthronia and $how<!d 
the Achaeans how to reach Troy. Some scholars have seen in him the 
Hittite Telibinus, and the legends about him at least point to the usual 
pre-HeDcnic settlements in the region, Fergamos seems to be a Phrygian 
word, meaning burg or dtadeh it appears in the llkid as a synonym for 
Troy or Ihos, and has led Rhys Carpenter to argue that Pergamum w'a$ 
the actual site of the Trojan War. Also from the Phrygian come the 
name^ of Teutbrania and Caicus, the river Bowing past the city. It seems 
dear tliat fhe Great Mother had long resided in the region, for atnong 
the early popular cults of Pergamum were those of Cybele and Demetcr. 

Tlie town rose to importaaee for the same reason that it long rernained 
obsewe^the Caicus valley was not a mafor cominerdal route. Off the 
main highways, Pergamum was able lo build up its power with little 
attention from the Persians and tlie successors of Alexander. It had a 
further advantage as a natural strongholcL sitiiRted on an isolated hill 
that towered a thousand feet above a plain ninniog h> the sea. In this 
stronghold Alexander left Hcmcles, his son by a Persian princess, who 
lived here for twenty years. Mure to the point, I.ysimachus deposited 
here a treasure of 9,000 talents, or about ten miUlon diafiar^, entrustiug 
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it iQ the care of a Faphlagotuau euduch named Philaetenis. Philaeterus 
later rebelled against Lyskaaiclim. but m offering aid to Seleticus he 
shrewdly hung on to hi$ treasure and his Lndependence. He faunded 
the Attalid dynasty thiit within a century made Pergsmum a second 
Athens— 


On a tail moujitam. dtied to the top^ 

Crowded with cidturef 

Although his successor. EumeneSp maintained tbs Independence in wars 
with the Selcucids* it was Attains T w!io firmly established the power and 
prestige of Pergamum by defeating the Cauls, the scourge of Asia Minor^ 
Upon this victory he assumed the title of king and the name of Savior^ 
and was recognizjed as such by other grateful dtics. The oraele at Delphi 
proclaimed him son of the Athenians sought his favnrs by 

showering him with their highest honors, e\'eii ranking him among their 
eponymous heroes and gods. As the Attalids expanded their kingdom they 
lost much cf this good will* While respeetjug the local autonomy of the 
dries in their reabn-as they panted a democratic constitution to 
Pergamum itsdf—they required tfec dries to pay tribute and controlled 
tbdr farel^ policy- Many Crocks came to regard them as tyrants, as their 
anceftor^ had regarded Athens, and some histodans are inclined to agree. 
There is no question, however^ that they were able, Wgorous, enters 
prising rulers. They improved agriculture^ promoted Industry iu royal 
facftories^ Insrituted large-scale programs of public works, laid down pro¬ 
gressive bws concerning pubb'e hygiene^ and founded or tefotoidcd such 
notable cities as Attalcfa (Antalya) and Fhiladeiphm f Alasbebir)* Above 
fllb they took with entire seriousness their Dussion as champions of 
HeUemsmr the heirs of Athens. 

In enlarging and beautriying their capita^ the kings took full advantage 
of both Its setting and the Hellenistic art of town planning. They built 
their citadel and palaces on the summit of the bilh commanding a spe<s 
tacular view of mountain ranges and deep valleys to the north and west, 
and of the plain ami sea to the south and east, with the island of Lesbos 
in the distance. The hill drops pocipitotisly no three sides, In one of 
which they cut out a great theater. To the south it falls away in a long, 
gradual slope, and on this they laid otit a series of teirace^. each with its 
retaining walls^ Its statuary, and its hannonious group of buiJciiGgs^ From 
the Great South Gate in the lower fortification wdk. a mad wuund up 
through these successive platforms* at every' bend offering a dazzling new 
prospecL No Hellenistic city was handsomer than Pergamum. 

Among its mo^t sumptuous establishments was the colonnaded Gym- 
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na^iuna, ie largest IcMwa from antiquity, whose ruins sprejid over several 
terraces* The kings donated large smm to provide oil for anointiDg the 
athletes but provided as mimlfioeotly for the social, inteUectualt and 
artistic interests of the youth of Pergamum* Besides race tracks, baths^ 
and the usual facilities, the Cymnasium oontoined such amenities as a 
small theater for practice in oratory^ a room for practice in painbng and 
sculpture, and a king's hall where diplorDos were handed ouL (From a 
list of promotions of young boys* scholars have estimated that the dty 
had a populatkm of over 100^000*) Girls also attended, though in separate 
schoolroomsH The official responsible for the "good conduct of the girls" 
was Tcsponsible os well for contests io epic, degkc, and lytic poetry, and 
in reading and ci^aUJgraphy- Frotn other sources we leam that the HeUen* 
istic currfculnm iuclndcd arithmetic, singing, and pfayfng the dthara- 
Athens in its prime had never done so well hy tts ymiDgstets. 

The most famous monument of the Attalids, the Great Altar of Zeus, 
made somewhat too apparent their ambition to make their capital a 
bigger and bett^ Athens. The frieze of tbe Cigantomachia, ninnlog to a 
length of almost 450 feet, covered so much space that the Olympians ond 
Titans were no longer adequate for this traditional subject; many other 
gods and giants (including Cybele) had to be pressed into smice. 
Nevertheless the Pergamene sculptors executed the frieze with unflaggmg 
power and ingenuity* achieving both unity and variety^ They did their 
work too well, indeed, for most of the heads have disappeared—probably 
tiecause early Christians were zcolnus to dotroy these demons lU the most 
f[imous seat of Satan. The subfect was a fitting symbol of the Attalid 
idca1--the triumph of dvilization over barbarism. And a nearby monu¬ 
ment that directly comTnemorated the victory of Attains over die Gaub 
exhibited an ideal humarutVi Its sculptors portrayed the Gauls not only 
realistically but sjmpaihetL^ailly: instead of the glorimis triumph of the 
Greeks, they represented the heroism and the dignity of the defeated. 
From this school^ if not thu nxmumeut, came one of the finest examples 
of Hellenistic sculpture, the Dying Trumpeter. 

Tlie Attalids were also generous in dielr gifts of monurtieuts to other 
dties, including Miletus and especially Athens, iTiey made large dona* 
tiDTLs to the Athenian schools of philosophy* in which at least one of the 
tongs had spent some years studs-ing, and they built two stoas for the 
city. (One m the Athenian agora has recently been reconstnicteti) At 
home, the kings were liberal piitrons of art and leanring. They were the 
Erst art collectors of antiquity, trajosporting to Pergamum some famotis 
works of the ciassical periods Like the Medici, they entertained poets and 
sdiolm at court, and to attract them built up a lihrarj- secfmd only to 
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the Mttseum of AlouindTia. For bookmaldiig their factories turned out 
skins known 0 $ charta pergemeiut, which gave us our word parchntent. 

Except for art, however, Pergatniun inspired little creative work of 
note. It produced no such men as Athens had. The best-known philos¬ 
opher from its territory, Arcesilaus of Pitane, was known especially for 
his habit of suspending judgment, and perliaps for this reason wrote no 
books. .Among the most important scholars at court was Crates, who was 
one of the first proudly to style himself a “critic*; he proved himtelf by 
his aUcgorleal exegesis of Homer, demonstrating that Homer was the 
source of all knowledge, among utlier tilings of the Stoic cosmology. The 
only complete works of any Pergamene author to sutvive arc two long 
didactic poems of Kicander, one about “the forms and deadly bane of 
beasts of prey” and how to obtain relief from their attacks, the other 
about antidotes for pfiisonous drinks. They help to reconcile us to the 
loss of some epic poetry written by scholars at the court of the Attalids. 
They make somewhat less tragic ihc end of the brilliant kingdom. 

Attalus I had made an alliance with Rome, which all his successors 
maintained. Although this was probably wise statesmanship, it made 
many Creeks regard the kings as traitors to Hellenisin. and mode the 
kings themselves dependent on the uncertain favor of Home; sometimes 
Rome cfiost! to favor ihc rival kings of Bithymia, or even the Cauls. The 
dynasty-Hind in effect the Hellenistic Ago-ended ivith the bizarre, 
baffling figure of Attains III. Giving up aH military operatioiis. this Attains 
confined himself to his palace; Apparently his chief hobby was cultivat¬ 
ing medicinal plants in the royal gardens, hut he is also reported to have 
svhiled away his time studying zoology, writing treatises on agncidtuie, 
modeling in wax. playing with brass and bronze, and in general acquir¬ 
ing such a reputation that medieval tradition made him die inventor of 
chess. Other stories nuke him out as a desimt who to an insane jealousy 
or fear had many offidah, friends, and relatives treacherouslv murdered. 
These stodcs are given some credibility by hi.s haste in getting himself 
deified in his lifetime; he was the only Attalid to pose as a god incarnate. 
Historians have therefore suggested unflattering motb'es for his bequest 
of his kingdom to Rome, such as unrest among the pndetariat, a vindic¬ 
tive hatred of his subjects, and jealousy of the pretender to life throne. 
But quite possibly he was trying to protect his people against ftirther 
aggression by Rome, since he stipulated that Pergamunr was to retain 
its democratic constitution and Its control of the sruToundiijg feiritory. In 
any case, fife act was logical and probably the best thing he could have 
done for Ptogamum. The future plainly belonged to Rome. The last of 
the Attalids at least had tho deccnc\- not to postpone the inevitable. In 
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133 B.C,, after a reign of only five years^ he joined hk deified ancestors in 
tlie Jiereafter. 

At first PergBunum had little reason to be graieftij for his foresight. Its 
throne was claimed by Aiistoniciis^ an ilJegitLOiate Attalid bom ol an 
Ephesjan mistre&s, who started a rebellim and for a time succeeded io 
occupying the city. The Ephesians helped to assure the ascendance of 
their city by aiding the Bonrums and defeating him. The Pergamenes 
soon came to know the rapacity of the Roman tax coDcctorSj. and they en- 
pyed only a temponiry respite when tiiey oo-espemted wholeheartedly in 
the nmsacre ordered b>' Mithridates^ who then $et up hia court in thdr 
city for somo years* He shortly made it clear that be was more despot 
than liberator. FoUowiug his defeat^ the city was punished by hcavj' 
taxes> and it suffered still more during the Roman civil wars. When the 
libnirv^ of Alcssindrin went up in a fire, Mark Antony made Cleopatra a 
present of the library of Pergamum* 

Under Augustus^ however* the dt)* recovered Its library and Its wealth. 
He hoz»>red it by making It one of tw^o main centers for the new cult of 
Roma and Augusta^ a form of worship that embarrassed him but do- 
lighted tlie erstwhile Creeks, Tliis was perhaps a coneession to his good 
friend Apollndorus of Pergamun^ author of an Art of EhetoHc and head 
of tho Apollodorian sect of philosophers ("whatever that may bcr" added 
Strabo)* Ljiter emperors embellished the city with still more temples. 
Like the oilier dtles in Asia Mmor, Pergamum enjoyed a long period of 
prosperity that to us looks uneventful but to ib citizens no doubt seaned 
exciting enougli, if not resplendent enough, ft competed unsuccessfully 
with Ephesus and Smyrna for the official title of First and Crealest 
Metropolis of Asia. The Pergamenes had to be content with simple Me¬ 
tropolis* or the oa!y one to he Twice Temple Warden of the Augusti; 
though at that Smyrna dechm?d itself Thrice Temple Warden. can 
only hope that they fdt partially compensated by the fame of tbeir city's 
greatest and most influential son—the physician Galen, who remained the 
chief authority on medicine down to the Reiraissanee, and whose tech¬ 
nique of anatomical research was learned by Harve)' at the Uulverslty of 
Padna* 

Probably they' rejoiced more in the fame of their Asdepmm, a grand 
establishment built about a sacred spring, to which patients from al! over 
the empire came to be healed by the pri^ta of Asefepius. This ever- 
gentle god of healing, who came to Pergamiim when it was still an ob¬ 
scure town, ret:alk u5 to the wondrous anomaly that vras Creek religjon. 
In Homer Asclepiiii appears as a man, a ph^'siciad. As a god he evidently 
began life in the form of a fetHlify daemort, speciflcsilly a sn^e. FTis 
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snakfi is the most cottspicuous symbol on both sides of the cistopbor!, e 
standard coioage issued by Fergamum usd its subject cities (including 
Celaenae-Apamea) M the days of the Idngdam, end later graced by the 
licads of Nfark Antony and his Roman wife. On one side the snaJce is 
crawling out of a cista, a symbol also common to Dionysus, the sire of 
Antonyj so we may be reminded of the repdJe that crawled off with the 
secret of immortal life in the Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh. Meanwhile 
Greek mythology liad transformed Asclepius into a son of Apollo, bom of 
a mortal woman; it was from his father that he learned the ait of healing. 
Ho became revered as the lather of medicine-thc science tJuit Galen 
studied IQ the Asdepium, and first practiced as surgeon to the gladiators 
He was stil] more revered because he began resurrecting 
dead men. until Hades complamed of this unfftir practice. Zeus thereupon 
pul an end to it by killing Asclepius ( though on what occasion die stories 
differ), but kter restored him to life and set his image, bolding a snate, 
among the stars. Hence this Lounortal always remained half-human, and 
in a way most human as the Holy Snake, the symbol of regeneration. 

The mins of the Asdepium. a short distance from the foot of the hill of 
Pergamum. are centered about the great Incubation Chamber, a complet 
of underground passages and rooms for the sacred sleep, during which 
the god prescribed cures in dreams. For waking hours the sanotorium 
provided such spirihial and material comforts as the sacred fountain, 
inar^ bathing basins, elegant toilets, a temple, n colomiaded walk, a 
library, and a small theater (now restored). Modan sanatoria might 
emy still more the secret of its legendary suocess-nobody over died in 
the estabUshment; though possibly the secret was that dying patients 
were LusUeJ out of it- 

More striking, however, are the mins of the city itself, as spectacular a 
site as any in Asia Minor, From the sununit of the hill erne may follow 
the route of the main road that wound down throu^ the terraces to the 
Great South Cate The Altar of Zeus Is a disappointment, as onlv the 
foundations remain; oil the statuary and sculptured frieze were removed 
to Berlin to adorn a reconstniction of the Altar in the Pergamum museum 
there-and to disappear in the last war. in which the forces of barbarism 
agjiin threatened drilization. But enough remains of the palace of the 
longs, the gymnasium, the great theater, the mattv temples, the homes 
on the lower tehees, and the ciiy walls and towers to ^ve a vivid im* 
pdfessiod of the ''Athens of Asia," Among the best preserved buildings Is 
the so-calied House of the Consul Attains, named after its owner in die 
second or third century aji,, but dating from tLe time of the kings. DuUl 
to take fiiB advantage of the terrain and the view, it was adorned with 
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mosaics, wall p^tings, imd 5tatuar)v Here «ie may best appreciate the 
comfart and culture enjoyed by the more fortunate dtizeiis of PergamuiB. 

Bebw thfl Great South Cate, where presumably hui polJoi lived^ lies 
the modem city of Bergama, It has nothing of the splendor of andcnt 
Pergamuiu, and no aspiration to become anothcs- Athens; but at least it 
retains an air of the far away and long ago. Following the slow' tra^Sc of 
donkeys and camels In its winding streets^ one passes here the shell of a 
huge B^-zantinc basilica, there a Seljuk moscjue, and everywhere much 
ancient stone built into house walls. One ootmes out on the plain leading 
to the sea, on which several tumuli recall the [egendary past of a land 
once IcnowD as Teuthranhi. 

6. SMYICTA 

Of the Seven Churches of Asia^ SutyTua was one of two to receive only 
praise from John in Bevelntion; so religious scholars have found **not 
altogether without genuine spiritual significance’' die fac^ that it almte 
15 still a great city* The moral would be plainer if Philadelphia^ the other 
Church so prai$ed, had likewise thrived. It i$ further confused because 
the Ionian city of Smyiua was devoted to the Cbddess Nemesis, Nemesis 
was knDiAm to other Cxecks chieHy as the enemy of tlipse touched by 
hwhfii, that pride of vrhich die citizens of Smyrna certamly bad their full 
shares yet it is the only Ionian dty to survive to this day. The impious 
may therefore see a simpler reason for its success-^rainmeree again. The 
dty was bfcintiftilly located at the head of a long gulf commanding the 
trade of the Ilermns River s'aJIey. It survived NfUctus and Ephesus be- 
caiLse the lower course of the Heroiti^ was diverted. This river, which 
had been silting up its harbor in the manner of Ionian rivers^ now' empties 
into the guif some miles to the north; and Smyrna EbU a fine harbor. 

The dty was originaJJy settled by .Aeolians. on the eastenj side of the 
gulf, cm what was then an island. Exoavation$ cm the site prove that they 
came os early as lOOO b.cl and suggest relatiens with Homers Achaeaust 
a gateway and some tombs in the vicinity resemble tlie Mycemean. 
Creek tradition held that Smyrna was another of the cities founded by the 
Amazom, and certainly Hittites had been io the region, Mc. Sipylus, on 
which they cart ed the goddess mistaken fcjr Niobe, was a little to the 
north. The patron deity of the dty was the Slpylcne Mother^ another 
guise of Cybele. Nemesis was probably her offspring. That Nemesis be¬ 
came two in Smyrna was perhaps due to the twin peaks that stand out on 
the horizon on the western side of the gulf, and in audent times would 
ba^-o demanded divine residents; or perhaps it was due simply to un in¬ 
complete fusion of the local and the Creek deity. If so, Homer might have 
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h&d ills $ay. for Smyrna and Chios were the dties most frequmtly raen- 
ticmed as his hirthplfioe. In any case the city was truer to the Motlier than 
to the spirit of Homer. Goddesses figure prominently in the panthedci of 
Inter Smyrna, Among the many to assist Nemesis and the Sipylcne Mother 
wwe Atergatis or Astarte, Isis, Ehmifl of Ephesus, Hera, Pmephone, 
Tady Moon,"" and Semelo. the mother of Dionysus. 

The lonians, who early toolc the dty away from the Aeoliaus, proved 
to be too enterprising for their own good, Smyrna wms a threat to the 
trade of Sordb; so die Lydian kings singled it out for destruettoDH. It 
dropped out of history for several centuries. But Nemesis was still loyal 
to her city^ ut possibly forluju. She visited Alesander die Great in a 
dream when he marched through the region, advising him to rebuild die 
city on the slopes of Pagus, a Steep hill on the other side of the gulf. His 
successors carried out his plan. On this new site, where it stUl stands, 
Smyrna soon became one of the greater dries of Asia Minor. Ancient 
writers often called it the fairest of aU cltiKS. The sea, they wrote, “floated 
beneath it like a padcsta!."" 

Although Smviua made no notable contributions to Hellenistic culture 
or pohtff^ life, it had an eye for Idstory as well as For business. It sup 
ported the kiogs of Pergamwm fn their straggle against the Seleucids, and 
It early antidpated the ascendancy of the Bomans. In I9S b.c. it built 
the first temple In Asia to the deified Clt\' of RomOh Under Roman rale it 
reached Its zenith, becoming great enough to nvimhadow Pergomunt^ 
and even to vie with Ephesus. Unfortunately, its zenith comcided with 
the deterioration of classical culture. One of its most famous residents 
was the orator Aristides, who settled tlnme in the middle of the second 
century. He was so admired that the Emperor Mareus Aurelius asked 
him for a speech during a vbit to Smyrna, and he remamed immensely 
popular down into By'zanUne rimes. Today he Is commonly cited as a 
ludicrous example of ihe verbosity and complacence that then passed for 
eloquence and wisdom. 

Siyh grew more ornate in the next century, when the Roman Eni' 
pLre was on the decline, Smyrna now called itsdf "the Pits! nf Asia in 
beauty and size, and most brilliant, and Metropolis of AsiOr and thrice 
Temple Warden of the .AugU'jri, according to the decrees of the most 
sacred Senate, and ornament of Ionia." Even so, it fared better than the 
other metrcipcilises in the long pull Although ils Church was not a majoT 
hbhtipric or ever the meeting place of an ecumenical council its cotn- 
mercc held up. By the Middle Ages it was the most important dty in the 
region, well ahead of its ondent rivals, Ephesus and Pergamum. In place 
of Nemesis and the Sipylene Mother it now had St Anne, the supposed 
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mother of Maiy, for whom a nearby valley was named^ Even a less 
apocryphal deit/p however^ might not li^vo saved SmjTmi from a 
(^amity visUed by another personification of hnhri?. In 1-402 the mi^ty 
Tiiinerlanc laid siege to it$ citadel^ then held by the Knights of Rhodes, 
took it, and sacked the city with hi$ usual dioTougJniess; its tiistory thexe- 
ixfter is a hlank until the scventeentli century* About all we know of it 
Is that it was still fabdcatiog teligtous bradition, in keeping ^vitb Its andent 
rivalry with Ephesus. From this p^iod emerged the apocryphal tomb of 
St. Polycajp, the early martyt-bisiiop of Smyrna, which was also known 
as the tomb of St, Julm {as were olher tombs) despite the strong tradition 
of bis burial ip Ephesus. But the city ag^ rose on commerce^ while 
Epltesus dropped out of history' for good. 

In the nineteezkth century Creeks began fitxeaming back to Asia Minor, 
animated by the business motives of their forefathers. Smyrna became 
In effect their It was now the Only considerable port of Ionia, the 

major outlet for uU the rich river valleys, exporting their figs, grapes, 
melons^ and olives. It prospered in spite of the frequent rapacity of its 
Ottoman governors; by the end of tlic centuiy its commerce surpassed 
even that of Constantmople. And so It again mited nemesis^ without the 
protection of its siadent goddess. At Smyrna, in the spring of 1919. 
landed tlie Greek army that invaded Turkey to recover their ancient 
homelaiid. A Uttle imre tiian three years later the remnants of this army 
streamed back into the dty, with the forces of Ataturk on their heels. As 
they made their bst stand In the course of re-cmbnrkuig for Greece, the 
city was largely destroyed by a conflagration that the Turks bkme on the 
Creeks, the Greeks on the Turks. 

Smyrna has risen again^ to become the third city of Turkey, but in a 
strange guise, Wliea predominantly Greek, it was £Ui exotic ''Orientiil'* 
city, known for its l:^azaars and its polyglot people. As rebuilt hy the 
Turks under the Tiukish name of Izmir, it is a UKideTn Western city, 
traversed by bnnlevards, gleaming with chraiuium and plate glass^ A 
largo district near the old harbor has been made o^'cr into a handsome 
park and fairground, where an Tnlemational Fair is held annually—a link 
with the commercial pastn But Izmir has little charm, less ciiaracter ft is 
ai once garish and drab in its ncivnoss, and unlikely to melbw with age 
Its most interesting section is a poor one that survived the firCi on the 
steep slope of Pagus, Here one may find chunks of ancient stone iu the 
crooked houses lining the crooked streets. Hidden behind a wall aro the 
fairly impoeing remains of tlie Homan agora; in the silence of this se¬ 
cluded spot one may commune with the ghosts of ancient Smyrna. For 
the rest, the pUgrim to antique lands may look upon Izmir chiefly as a 
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convenient center for espeditiom to its nndent rivals, Pergamnin and 
Ephasiis, or to tlie sites of oUier Ionian cities, such as Clozomcnae, Eiy- 
thtae, and Teos. 

Yet from the summit of Pagus, at sunset, one may stfD look down a 
vista to the once fairest of cities. Here stand the massive wnlk of the 
castle taken by Tamerlane, and on the slopes some remnanb of the city 
walls built by Lysimachus. Izmir, far below, becomes softer in the sunset 
haze, girdling a harbor as lovely as eva*. Ute shimmering sea stiQ finals 
beneath it like a pedestal; the twin peaks of Nemesis still stand ont on the 
horizon that entranced ancient travelets to Smvma, From the farther 
side of Fagus one looks out on a rolling landscape, silvered bv olive trees, 
which as twilight faBs is no longer Turkey, but Ionia, 

T. ANTIOCH 

Strictly, Antioch docs not belong in this study. Although modem 
Antakya is in Turkey, the ancient city was in the povince of Syria, not 
Asia Minor, and Turtdsh possession of the region is still disputed by 
modem Syria. But I cannot forbear from adding a note on so fabulous a 
city, whose history was so intimately connected with that of Tarsus in 
the Roman era, and of all Asia Minor during the Hellenistic era. 

In A Short History of Anttoch fl921) E. S. Boiichier ptchnes it as a 
predominantly Western city, which for many centuries was a bulwark of 
Western dyilization, and which was therefore haled by the people of 
the interior, who repeatedly tried to destroy it. This is an appropriate 
conception for the city that first gave Cluistians their same. The mteients. 
however, had a rather different idea of it. They dw'clt on the Oriental 
sensuality and effeminacy of its citizens, wholly devoted to hnturj', ease, 
and licentious pleasure. Apollonius of Tyana found it more incorrigibTe 
than Tarsus, 'characteristically insolent and quite indifferent to ony^mg 
Creek ” Hadrian was espedally lasnsh in his gifts of public buildtog^ to 
it, but also became exasperated by its uLSoIcnt irresponsible gaiety, 
Juvenal made its Orontes River a symbol of the Oriental senm tiiat was 
making a sower of Romei 

Obscene Orontes. diving under ground. 

Convoys his wealtli to Tiber s hungry shores. 

And fattens Italy with foreign whores. 

Hie ancients. I fear, were more nearly right. 

The city lies toward the end of a broad alluvial ptoin, approached from 
the north by another historic pass through the mountains behind Alex- 
andria-ad-Issum (tskeudertm), Tlie plain is littered witli about two 
hundred hoyiifer containing the usual laycra of settlements, dating as fai 
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back as tie Stone Age, Leomjd WooDey's excavation of one, the muoiid 
of Atchfliia that had been Alalakhp capital of a forgotten kingdom, demon¬ 
strated the far-flung, oontinuons relations it had had with the surround- 
ing erapires* from the Siimetiau and EgyptiEm to the Hittite and Assyrian. 
In this hoary Lmd Antioch was a parvenu. It was founded by Seteucuy# 
general of Alexander die Greats to serve as tlie capital of h^ Idagdpm. 
Ho moved in Ath en i an and Macedonim] colonists and made Apollo its 
patron, lord of a splendid temple in the nearby grwes of Daphw. Pres¬ 
ently it also bad a laige Jewisli cobny* which Josephus said was grants 
a privileged position, and its lower class no doubt Included native Syrians 
and fioatuig workers fmm elsewhere. Like the forgotten cities of the 
pLain, Antioch became a meeting place of many cultures. 

As the ^cleucld capital^ it flourished througliout the vicissitudes of the 
Helienisdc era. It co mman ded a fertile plain jmd commcrcia] highways 
leading east and west, south and north; it was blessed by abundant nmter 
from mountain springs and streams as weR as from the Oiootes River on 
which it lay; tis the summer it was cooled by uinds blowing in from the 
Taurus Mountains, Under Ronuifi rule Anb'otji became nne of the greatest 
cities of the empire* ‘Third Metropolis" and "Queen of the East/ with a 
populatiou up to half a million. Its extent is mdicated by the remains of 
Roman walls running up and around the mountain behind the present 
city of Antaiyn. Its opulent life was pictured by Libamw, one of its 
celebrated sons, to on oradan delivered En a.d. 300 when it was still near 
the height of its prosperity. He described its crowded streets and gate^, 
brilliantly lit aD night so that wotk and play could go on by night and 
day; its residential district with three-story houses, the roofs of which 
were used for sleeping in the summer; its msmy fountains^ baths^ temples,, 
vdlas, houses of entertainment; it? nearby groves of Daphne^ a rehgkius 
resort famous for Its splendor and gaielyi Chinese merchants later 
recorded their awe of the vast and sumptuous city. 

Yet frofii the outset Antioch Jiad little of the old Creek spirit, of Ionia 
or Peridean .\thens. Its great pride wa,s a monumeui to its vulgar taste— 
a colossal statue of ApoHo, which 5deticu$ had made by an imported 
sculptor (from Athens* alas). Representing Apollo as the leader of the 
Muses, playing a harp and singing, was a barbarous composite of 
shiny matertals: vine wood oovertHl witlt a golden pepJos, the exfhwed 
parts of the body in white marble, the hair of gold intertwined with a 
golden burd wreath, the eyes two huge fadnths, etc. Tlie Muses oever 
miide Antioch their home. It had schools of rhetoric and logic, and 
eminent sophists who attracted disciples from all ov'er, but if liad no 
creative writers or singers of tjote. 
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In fjilmess to Antiodk^ it was bom too hte. It tiev^ indepond- 
enc^p never whs 0 gennine Greek poWs. it w4s just Greek enongli to be 
sophisticnted, satiricai in its wit, notoriously critical m spirit often 
hcjsUle to its mlerSp always turbulent Having been denied real freedoin, 
its ddzens took to license. They exercised thair lively wit in ridicnling the 
traditional virtues of Dianliness and womaiiliness^ honaring the arts and 
the vices of luxury. They expressed their civic pride in the magnificence 
of their games, festivals* and spectacles. 

By their irTcverence, at any rnte^ they helped to esuti the chief hktorie 
distinction of their dty, Christianity took root not lo the virtuous, humble 
countryside, but In the wicked, decadent city—and first of all in AntfiKlL 
Antioch had a Christian community even before Paul came here from 
DsmascuSp and it remained for some centuries a major center of Chris¬ 
tianity. in Ignatius it produced one of the earliest martyrs and most 
popular saints of the East. Its church then took a Leading port in the 
doctrinal struggles that developed Christian theology. This was not an 
ideal role, houover. Antioch produced no thcofogsan^ so original as 
Clement and Origen of Alexandria^ its chief rival, or so heroic as Athnna- 
siu5. It was naturally given to schism, and it tended lo take a more 
Oriental than Creek view of the Godhead. Mainly it was concerned with 
preserving the real Liumanity of Jesus, Paul of Samosata^ Bishop of 
Antioch when the city vvas tlie capital of Queen Zenohia of Palmyra* 
taught hero the heresy of Adopticnism, thai Jesus was a man who had 
been adnpted by God as his son; he denied the Logos supported by 
Alexandria. Lucian the Martyr, head of a school at Antioch* had as dis¬ 
ciple Arius, who gave his name to the notorious Arian heresy that the 
Son was lesser than the Father^ (During the brawls over Arianimi a cct- 
tain Bishop Stephen tried to discredit a Westem peacemaker who came 
to the city by turning a harlot loose on him.) With the condemnation of 
these Jind the later heresies of Nestcriamsm and Monophysitlsiti, the 
influence of Antioch waned. 

In the meantime the ethical teachings of Jesus-man or Cod—apparently 
had little effect on its cillzms, who maintained ihcir reputation for in¬ 
solence and ingratitude. Among the sbiking scenes tn its hirtcFry was the 
coming, in A.n. 3fi2, of the Emperur )ijlran the Apostate, who cemsidered 
making Antioch his capital. Upon his entnince he was greeted by a bad 
OTuen-tbe ammal waifing for Adoids, an Oriental god who had outlived 
tho upstart Greet gods to whom Julian was devoted. He found the 
temple of Apollo decaying and deserted, on the altar a lone goose instead 
of the fat oxen he had expected He was more distressed when he re¬ 
moved from the sacred precincts of Daphne the bones of St. Babylas, a 
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local mjuiyr^ whose presence had disturbed Apollo; for that night the 
tempJo aad statue of Apillo went up in flanies—a sure-Bre mirade^ in the 
view of loco] Christians. And as a pagan puntun. devoted to high think¬ 
ing, Julian anlagofii^ed all and sects £n Antioch. During a Satur- 

iwlia the streets rang with bawdy ridicule of his rdigioii, his persou, 
even his beard. As punishment:, the magnanimous emperor Tvas content to 
compose and publish **Enemy of the Bcard,^ a satire on the effeininacy 
and licentionsposs of Antiocli; but he quit the cJty^ to pass his last winter 
at Tarsus. 

The treatment accorded Julian might have passed for duisiian zeal 
were it not that later ta the century the citizens of Antioch visited similar 
mdJgnities upon Theodosius the Greatp the Christian emperor who ctoied 
down all pagan temples^ Infiuiated by some edicts of lErcatiort that inter¬ 
fered with thetr pleasures, a mob threw down the statu®; of the emperor 
and his family and dragged them through the streets^ Antiodi then suf¬ 
fered the most dreadful of punishments: it was stiipped of not only its 
lands and revenues but its rank of Metropotb^ and Its baths, theaters, and 
Circus w^ere dosed. Fcnriiuaidy Tlieodosius ako proved merciful* pr®- 
entiv restoring the Queen of the East to its ancient honors and pleasures. 
It expr®sed its gratitude wholeheartedly, if in a somewhat pagan fashloUi 
by erecting hundreds of new statues to tlic emperor^ 

But early in the sixth ccnluiy the sins of Antioch finally caught up with 
it. Its p1ea$ur® had periodicaDy been interrupted by destructive earth¬ 
quakes^ and now there occurred the most catastrophic of them all (un¬ 
happily at a time when dio city was celebratiog the fetival of the Ascen¬ 
sion ) ^ A quarter of a million people are said to have perished. The city 
wns rebuilt by the Emperor Justiniflii, hut only to fall to the Sassaniaii 
Rmperor Cli 05 Toe$* who burned down most of it. Soon it fell again* to 
Chosioes II. By this time tlie Arabs 'were on the march, fired by their 
more austere faith. They took Antioch in the yesir 63S* or only 16 by the 
Moslem calendar^ meeting little resistance here or elsewhere in Syriitj Its 
Christiaiis were militant only over their doctrinal differences with their 
fellow Christians. Even so, the natives could uot haw rejoiced in the 
tliougbt that after ahnest a thousand years Syria had reverted to native 
rule, for the Arabs humiliated Antioch by classifying it as a provindal 
town of second rank. 

It remained a great c^ty, however, and after three centuries of quiet It 
rc-entered history a$ a major objective in a new series of holy wars. It 
fell to the Byzantines, then to the Sdjuks, then to the Crusaders. The 
CrusHders indicated the greatness of Antioch by boasting that thej" kflJpd 
a hundred thousand Moslems in it. It could still nispire miracl® too. 
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When the Crusaders sufFer^d frojoi a terrible famiiu:, tFieir leaders buried 
A rusty lance in the cathedral of Antioch, to uneartli it soletniily a$ the 
Hody Lance of the Crucifixion and ihtis raise the spirits of the army and 
lb® populace. But it was still tom by dissension, bow between Ortlardox 
Credcs and Catholic Latins. The city that gave Cluistians their name— 
apparently in mockery-finally passed out of Christian history in the 
thirteenth century, when it was captured and pillaged by tlie Mamelukes 
Under their rule and that of the later Ottomans, it dwindled 
into an insigolEcant town. 

Today very little remains of indent Antioch except sections of its dty 
walls. In a nearby diff is the so-called Cave of St. Peter, whidj the nativw 
show off as the oldest Christian chuieli—regrettably having Peter preach 
in ft Instead of the more niitahle PauL ft is not an impusing monument. 
By now sdiokrs have also discredited a chalice found near Antluch, 
which for a time passed as the chaUcc used by Jesus at tlie Last Supper; 
it was made sfjme ccntuiies after liis time. More dignified iban its 
alloged Christian antiquities is Uic oldest mosque of Antioch, made over 
from a Byzantine church and named after '"Joseph the CarpeBleT," Stifi 
better is the local museum, newly built to esliibit many kte Roman floor 
mesairs unearthed at Daphne. (Others found here may be seen in die 
Louvre in Paris.) The mosares exhibit a lively, gay fancy, and arc a credit 
to (he viulity of ancient Antioch. Pagan In subject matter, tlmy are to 
some erient Byaantine in style, and anticipate the vigorous new art that 
was developing here, as dUcwhere in the East, at a time when the Roman 
Empire was in theory hopelessly dejgenerate and uncreative. 

Modem Antakya has preserved some of this vitality. Almost the same 
sii» as Tarsus, it is a much more attractive town that seems at once older 
and livelier, ft has a medJeval-Jwking section, a maite of aJlcys with an 
air of having been lived in for centuries; its main street is coJtirfui and 
gay. One reason for the difference is that .Antakya is ioTiabited by Arabs 
os well as Turks, and Arabs are a much more vfvadous people. Ifenoe the 
famous ^ves of Daphne, a. few milEs from town, are again a pleasure 
resort. They Ue tn a glen made cool and lovely by many little waterfalls, 
and noisy by loo many pienickeis; but the nobu^ might not disturb the 
shades of tli® sircient residents. They* might be more dismayed, or 
mystified, by the arraual cont^ belwEcn teams of dancers from the sur¬ 
rounding villages, I watched these teams perform in the local stadium in 
brilliant sunshine, against the backdrop of the gaunt mountain over which 
run the Homan city walls. Tliey danced with sdf-consdous intentness. 
sfnee the winning team was to get n cash award and a chance to perform 
at the national contest in Istanbul, All were men. raosttv middle-aged- 
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they displayed little flair far dan’ciiig^ and little apparent delight in it. 
It was a topically solemn Turldsb perforatanto, a far cry from tiie gaiety 
of old Antioch. I was more disposed to for^ve the ancient sinners that 
evening when a full moon rose behind the walls on the ridge of the moun¬ 
tain—the wails they so poorly defended, but that they bmlt, as tliey Uved, 
as if they were going to live forever. 

8. CTFRUS 

Hie island of Cyprus, some fifty miles off the coast of Cilicia, had a 
history s imilar to that of Cilieia but even more varied, it was important 
from early in the Bronie Age its one of the nmm sources of bronze; it 
gave its name io the metal copper. It entered the boolts about 1500 
when Egypb^an scribes noted its conquest by Tbutmo^e IIL Tlie leg¬ 
endary founders of its cities had the usual coimecUons mth Homeric 
heroes^ with somewhat better than the usual reason^ Mycenaean settle¬ 
ment was much more estensive here than in Asia Mmor. There were also 
colonies of Phoenician trader^p ivhQ?te Astarte was aldn tg Aphrodite, the 
principal deity of Cyprus p Throughout its recorded history the island was 
a meeting place of East and Wesl^ After submitting to the Assyrians^ it 
was nited successively by Persians^ the Ptoimnics of Egypt, Eomans, 
Byxnntines, Arab, Crtisadera, Venetians, and Ottoman Turks* Its later 
history differed from that of Cilicia, nr of Asia Minor in general, ru cora- 
mg under more marked Western mfluence. Tlie Idngdnm established by 
the Crusadeis—the House of LiLsignan—was the richest and strongest of 
the Crusader kingdfnns, lasting three hundred years. It wa$ then tafc^ 
over by the Venetians, whose misrule anbdpated that of the Turks but 
fir^ provided the legend of Ofhello- In 18T8 the Turks handed it over to 
Great Britain in retuni for guarantees of protection against the Russians. 
The British had a sentimental claim to it* En route to the Holy Land, 
Richard the Lignhearted had taken possession of the island, staying Tong 
enou^ to marry Bereugada and have her crowned Queen of England, 
then turning it over for a price to Guy de Lurigrmn* 

In spite of this pageantry, liowever. the tustory of Cyprus is lelativeSy 
imdistinguished: and therein is the escuse for this parenthetical note on 
an island that techMcafly was not p^rrt of *4sia Minm. The Cypriots—now 
agitating for union with Greece—have rarely been mdepeudeut, never in 
the last two thousand years of their history. More to the point, thej* were 
thruiighotit antiquity culturally backward and insular, falling to keep 
pace with tie rest of the Creek world. They clung to a clumsy syllabary 
apparently derived from tbe Minoans^ and ma^ ito contributions to 
literature. TTieir art was uojLirigiaa!, Iheir coinage Inferior* Tlicy had no 
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fa7TK}ij5 schools. They had a few famous soiis+ such as Zeno the Stotc and 
Bamabiis the compaaion of Patilp but these off to do their work else¬ 
where. Chiefly the Cypriots won a Topiitatio-i] for serkstiallty aod love of 
luKuiy. it seems fitting that Mark Antony presented tiie L^land to Cleo¬ 
patra. 

Its backwardness cannot be attributed to geographical handicaps. 
Cyprus was ncher in natural resdurccss than Ionia or mainlaiid Greec^i 
and it lay in the main slrram of commerce; the no more favorably situated 
island of Rhodes to the nortli took a leading role in the Ilellcnistic era. 
The most signiBcant factor, T should sny^ was its political backwardness. 
While the rest of the Greet world was developing the poK<t, Cspms clung 
to kingship. Its priiici?s included some able, patriotic rulers, notably 
Evagpras of Salamls, who finally won iudcpeiidexice from the Persians; 
but his feats emphasize thot as late as the fourth cenhm^ the cities of 
Cyprus were still niled by prince, A people who had never known the 
full, free life of the poJis were unlikely to distinguish themselves under 
the rule cif the Ptolemies and the Romans. 

Thereafter the Cv-pncits maintiiined their ideiitity with the help of a 
miracle. In the fifth century aj>. their Archbishop was I)lessed by a vision 
that led to the disom-ery of the body of St Barnabas; on his breast was a 
copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel that St. Mark had placed there when bury¬ 
ing him. In return for the gift of tils gospel, Ae Emperor Zeno of Byzan¬ 
tium granted the Axehbishop of Cyprus ratmordimiry pri^'ileges that he 
enjoys to thfa day, such as wearing an miperiu] purple cope and carrying 
an imperial scepter instead of o pastoral staff. The grateful Cyptfnfs dung 
to their Holy OrthDdr>x faith through three centuries of Arab raids and 
invasions, and then throiigli the four centuries of Roman Catholic rule 
tlmt began with the coming of the Crusaders. 

The vigorous House of Lusfgnan most fully realized the potentialities 
of Cyprus, aided by Chri.stian refugees from the ffofy Land, and by a 
disposition to ignore papal protels against commerce with the infidels. 
This period (1193-14S9) was the most brilliant in its history. The island 
became celebrated for its wealth and [usury: Famagusta in partieuWwas 
known as the richest of all cities. The most impressive monuiueints In 
Cyprus arc its medieval cnstles, abbeys, and churches, including the 
Gothic cathedrals of Nicosia and Famagusta, It also conlributed to 
medieval letters, directly and indirectly; St. Tliomas Aquinas and Hoc 
eaccio dedicated works to its kings. This brilliance, however, was wholly 
Latin, a foreign importation. The natives-of whom we bear almost 
nothing-contributed only hard wrak and taxes. Under the rale nf Vene¬ 
tians and Turks, who came only to erploit, Cyprus relapsed into in- 
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significanceL Tlie Ven^ti^ris left chiefly their fortifications^ such as the cAty 
walls that sIdlJ enclose the heart of Xieosia^ the capital. In their three 
cenhines of occupation the Turks built nothing of consequence. To 
Great Britain the)- Bequeatiled a headache by restoring the authority of 
the Orthodox Church, which in recent years has led the Isolated struggle 
for union with Greece, and by leaving a Turkish luiiiarity that fs bitterly 
opposed to Creek rule. 

The mixed peoples and cultures of preChristian Cyprus have made 
it a happy hunting ground for archflcologisEs, who have excavated 
numerous sites. But the remaini from the Greco-Roman period are not 
very memorable. Tlie great city of Salamis is a sandy waste. At Paphos 
only die foundations remaui of the temple of tlie Cyprian Aphrodite^ who 
was bom on the coast nearby. At the site of a later city of Paphos, the 
“Tombs of the Kings,** a catacomb-necropolis^ are a ghostly reminder that 
Cypnis wfls ruled by king^ to the encL Excavations at Cuiium, superbly 
situated on a clifl abo^ne the Mediterraneaiii love uncovered surprisingly 
little fine marble; its celebrated temple of Apollo nearby is built of an 
ordhmty yellowtsh stone. Mure memorable are the mosaic pavemenU of 
a bte Roman villa* luxurious with hot and cold baths. Inscriptions in die 
pavement express tlie hope tkit Christ would protect the establishment 
ns Phoebus Apollo once had, but bodi fell down on the job—Moslem 
Arabs destroyed it. The hope seflms more pathetic because except for the 
mosaics the villa was a rather shoddy ccnsbiiction, built atop the messy 
remains nf earlier buildings. Some solid, well-built waQ from an earlier 
period emphasizes die decay in the later Homan world On Cyprus men 
were no longer budding with pride, for keeps. 

The excellent museum of Nicosia may also stir some melanrcholy 
thoughts. Among its most striking exhibits is a reproduction of graves, 
from the Slone Age to the early Greek period, with bones, pots, and other 
objects placed exaedy as they were found. On the later tombs inscriptions 
in both Creek and Phoenician express the sentiment so common among 
the ancients—emses on whoever might violate the tomb. The curses rarely 
worked- Poor men might sleep in peace in their common graves* and take 
with tliem their few possessions; tliose who could afford a rating place 
worthy of thdr higher statioxi were alwap Ukcly to be robbed* or denied 
the privacy that appaready meant so much to them. Just what did it 
mean? And why? Tim poor, on the otha hand, were given to an unen¬ 
viable kind of piety^ A coDection of rude terra cottas fram a sixth-century 
sanctuary includes a popular bearded, liorned god later identified with 
Zeus-Amon. He is an unlovely figure without the sitgbtest air of majesty, 
or even anvtbing fearsenne^ He is simply crude and ugly—os sooy on ex- 
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hibit ol die religious spirit of man as ouc can ima gini* And he was 
shiped all over the Island that gave birth to the beauteous Aphrodite, and 
was the first dcstinatton of St< Paul when he set out on his nussioiuiiy 
foumeys. 

9. NICAEA 

Tlie city that was to give its name to the Nioene Creed was a Hellen¬ 
istic foundation^ named by the general Lysimachus after his w'ife, and 
laid out as a dty of the new age, in an exact square with a gate in each 
side. It lies at the end of a twenty-mile lake, the ancient Lake Ascania, on 
a site previously unoccupied by Creeks. The region, however, was long 
familiar to them, and is more Or less hallowed hy sacrilegious as gAd at io n. 
Homer mfCDtioQs Late Ascania; Ascanius was the legendary son of 
Aeneas. In Genesis, Askenaa, die grandson of Japheth, denotes the 
Phrygians, one of whose favorite gods was Men Askaenos. [There was 
another Lake Ascania not far from Celaenao-Apamea,) Following die 
Phrygians came die Bithyruans, afeo from Thrace, who gave their nnmi> 
to the region. Tliey too adored Cybek Taler building a temple for her in 
Ntcaea. One legend made Nicaea a nymph, lier daughter, 

A warlike people, the Bitbynlans were a constant nuisance to the 
Grades and Persians alike. They never submitted to Alexander the Great 
framed an independent kingdom during the HcUenLitic era, and than 
caused the Creeks more grief by bringing the Gauls into Asia Minor. 
Nevertheless they ficcamc urbanized and Hellenised. Their first im¬ 
portant king. Nicomedes I, gave his name to dm city of Nicomedia, 
which was also a foundadon of LjTJimachns. He or Nicomedes 

proved his flellenism by offering to redeem the whole public debt of 
Cnidus in return for its statue of Aphrodito fay Ptaxiteles. (The city de¬ 
clined the offer. J The last of the Bithynian kings cultivated chiefly the 
vices of the Creeb, maintaining so scandalous a court that julim Caesar 
w'as reproached for having spent some time there as a youth. Upon tfying, 
in 74 B.C., he followed die example of Pergamum and bequeathed iS 
kmgdom to the Roman people. From another city of the kingdom, 
Bitbynium (Boln), later came Antinous, the beloved of Hadiisn. 

Ibroughout the HcUenistic and Roman eras Nicaea was a prosperous 
but undisting^hed dl>-. It was oversliadowed by Nicomedia. the capital 
of the Bit hynia n kings and later of Diocletian. Although it could boast of 
having entertained many celebrated men. s«ch as Jtdius Caesar and 
Hadriim, it produced almost none of its own except the astronomer 
Hipparchus, In its rivalry with Nicomedia it could onlv make up more 
exalted founders, claiming Dionysus, Heracles, and Asclepius It was 
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never famoui for the "^icaean barks of yore" mentioned by Edg^ Alkn 
Poe. What made It famons^ and led Foe to take ite namo in vain, was 
Constantines belated decision to mak e it the seat of the oongr-ess of 
bishops ho summoned to fettle the Arian unpleasantness. First deciding 
on Ancyra (Ankara)^ he chose Nicaea instead because of its "pleasant 
cHmatc^ and its convenience to Constantinople. Otherwise the Trinity 
would have been composed in the capital of modem Turkey, 

Histariam lament that we do not have the minutes of the first Ecu^ 
memcaJ Coimcil oF Nicaea, as we do of the much less famous councib 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon. Even the number of bishops who attended 
is uncertain^ for the traditional 318 was picked because of myifctcaJ 
318 servants of .AbrahoiD. But we do have an ej'ewitness account of the 
scene by Bishop Eusebius^ and tliough this is typically florid, the pag¬ 
eantry was undoubtedly up to the historic occasion. The Coimdl was 
farmally opened on May 20, 323, hi the Imperial Pakce of Nicaea. The 
bishops were all assembled smd at attention wh^ Constantine entered, m 
imperial purple and gold. According to Eusebius he was ahliish with 
modesty but looked like an angel of the Lord, In an unblusliing ftishion 
be presided throughout the proceedings, at which all Nicaoa must have 
been agog. At the end he celebrated the formulation of the Nicene Creed 
by inviting all the bishops to attend a gireat banquet in honor of the 
twentieth anniver^ry of his accession to the throne. TTiey marched be¬ 
tween lines of imperial bodyguards with drawn swords, mto the inmost 
chamber of the palace, some of them to recline at Constantine's own 
table. "U felt as if we were imagining a pidiire of the Kingdom of Christ * 
wrote Eusebius^ “and that what was litippcniug was no realitv, but a 
dreajrt,“ 

The violent alteimath of the Coundl was no dieom, since many of tlie 
bishops. Including Eusebius, did not really believe in the creed tliat 
Constantine had forced through- Another major matter tliat they unon- 
imously settled, and left permanently unsettlecb was the dating of 
Easter: while they a^eed on a famiiila, the Eastern and Western 
churches used different dates for the spring equinox from which Easter 
was calculated, f They were to disagree too on the dating of Christmas.) 
Hence the famous Council inaugurated a series of ecumenfea] ocnmcitii 
to resolve tlie issues it had raised and the further disputes arising from 
the requirement of imammity. The seventh and last of these also met at 
Nlcaea, in to Dondamn loonodasm. Although decision was lats 
reversed under imperial pressure, and had to be reaffirmed, it effectively 
settled the matter and so marks on Impoitant date tn Byzantine history. 
The formal theological development of the Hofy Ortbodox Church ende^ 
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as it b^gan, at Nicaeo* Fittingly, a cbiirch in Nicaea was later adorned 
with same of the finest Byzantine mosaics^ though unhappily this chutcli 
was dstmyed fn the war between the Creeks and Turks that followed 
World Wtu L 

Nicsea became an important dty in its own light a station on the 
main road from Constantinople to the East, and accordingly was often 
the scene of confiiet of a different kind. Falling to the Seljuks, it became 
the first capita! of their Sultanate in Asia Minor. Shortly afterward, in 
109T, it retaken by tlie Crusaders. The Second Crusade pissed 
through it, to make a splendid show before meetiGg disaster at Dory- 
taeum. The most brilliant period of Its history followed the fall of Con- 
stanbnople to the Fourth Crusade, when the able Lascarid dynasty built 
up the Nicaean Empire and attracted to its court the greatest scholars 
of the time, ft maintained this proud tradition by holding out valiantly 
against the OHoman Tinks, withstanding tong sieges before it fell to them 
in I3£9i Ibn-Batuta, who found the city in mins, reported that the final 
siege lasted twelve years. 

Nicaea regained some importance early in the sixteenth century, 
M'hen the Sultan Selim I moved in families of Pmian porters to moke die 
faience that replaces Byzantine mosaics on the walls of Ottoman mosques. 
In the last half of the century the Nicene potters perfected their distinc¬ 
tive style, timiing out tiles uith flower designs in green, blue, and a 
striking tomato-red, against a white background (Their tiles may be 
udmircd ifl a nranber of Istanbul mosques^ particularly the lo^'ely Rustem 
Pasha and the SofcuKu Mehmed.) Thereafter, however, their artistry 
decimtd; their red became paler and rarer, soon giving way to blue and 
wliitc; and by the eighteenth century Nieaea. had virtually ceased making 
tiles. Like many anutlier famous city under ihe Ottomans, it faded out 
of htstoiy. 

Today it is the sHlage of Tznik, again overshadowed by Its andent 
rival: Nieomedia is the considerable dty of Izmit. fn spite of its fame 
It has attracted few travelers, for it ts no longer nn the main road or 
convenient to Constantinople. Although it is only some fifty mUes distant 
as the crow flies, the trip used to take most of a day* by steamer, rickety 
bus, wagon, and motor boat. Improved roads and buses now inake It 
easier to reach, but ft is stUl off the maln^traveled roads. The site that 
once resounded with imperial speeches, theological debates, and battle- 
cDics of Christlaiis and infidels today disturbed only bv the creak of 
wagons on cobblestones and the early-moniiog clatter of storks. 

For this reason, however, it is one of the most charmiog sites in Turkov. 
The village and its gardens and pastures lie wiihin the ancient walk. 
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with hree-lincd avenues leading to the gateways. The gateways and lotge 
sections of the wall me Itx fairly good ctmdition; they form a square 
pljiiidy Fisiblo from the Lstanbul-Ankma aurplane^ which passes directly 
overhead. Altliough the walls are mostly Byrantine and Sdjtit coiistiur> 
don, the gate^vnys were the work of Homan emperors, indudipg the 
ubiquitous Hadrian. Scattered about the Wllage, whidi is a relatively 
bright and clean one, are other mementos of the long history of NicaeOj 
including a section of Homan amphitheater, the foundations and arches of 
a Bvxaiitine cllunzh, and a Scljuk tnosque with a handsomely carv'ed 
marble portico and a ^een-and-red tile minoreth On tlte hill above the 
town are remains of ancient tombs. A local museum has the tisunl collec¬ 
tion of odds and ends of Roman ajitiquitie;^^ none very striking, but a 
docent salvage from oblivion. 

I first visited Nicaea on an Easter—as reckoned by the Western 
churches. Although not then aware of the appropriaten^s of my timings 
I responded piously enough te the pastoral setting. Tlie village drowsed 
and the lake gleamed uMier a bright sun, in a still pleasant climate. Now 
and then a peasant and cart passed through the Homan gate that faces 
the lake, where Nicaenn barks had no doubt sailed, l^jcal jiounpters 
pressed on me their services as guides, as well as presents of flowers cind 
bits of mosaic from the rubble of the destroyed cimrei. They would 
accept no pr^ents in return, nxplatnmg solemnly that if they did they 
could no longer be my friend and make me further presents. This age^Id 
hospitality to the infidel stronger was a pleasant epiiogtie to aU the strife 
that had made Nicaca famous. Peace and good will had come at last. 

10, TBEBIZOJnJ 

The glamour that once was Trebizund dates from the Empire of Treb- 
izond^ founded bv the Comneni family after the fall of Constantinople 
to tlifi Fourth Crusade^ The dynasty lasted for 257 year^ the longest in 
Greek history* While their empire was actually a feeble one, it made up 
hi pomp for what ft tacked in pmver^ becoming famous for te court. In 
the fourteenth cenhm^ a Pope was pleased to address *Hts Maguificence 
the Empemr of Trehizond.“ The ™pire was also famous for the beauty 
of Its princesses, who were Its most vatuahle export and iustniment of 
diplomacy^ they were given in marriage to prfeiitial enemies, induding 
Moslems, Shortly before tlie end of Byzantium the historian and diplo¬ 
mat Phrantzes came to Trebizond in style, wllli a large retiDue of 
sofdieis^ nobles, monks, and musicuins^ looking for a wife fenr the lost 
Constantine. The empire survived the fall of Constandnople,^ bolding out 
until 1461. Unfortunately the Pope and Western monarchs from whom its 
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last Tulecs $au^ht aid failed to respond to tlie usual offer of beautiful 
princesses, The gtamorous uame lived on, however, in numy a literary 
oUusiait, or illusion. Don Quitote imagined himself crowned ^at least 
Elmperor of TTebizond.** Among the legends tbai sprang up was one mak* 
Ing Napoleon a descendant of the Comneni. As late as the nineteentb een' 
tury there were still pretenders to the cmwn of Trebiaond, 

The city was bom as Trapezus, a colony of Sinope said to have been 
founded in 756 B.C,, a century before Byzantium. The first major event in 
its recorded history was the Oirival of Xenophon and the Ten Thnusand, 
who hailed "The seal The sea!" from the hills above it—back in the 
Creek svorld at last. During the Creek period it was outranked by the 
Black Sea ports of Sinope, flemclea, and Amisus, but it was apparently a 
free and pmspernus dty. It retained the privileges of a free city under 
the Roman Empire because it had sided with Rome against Mithridates 
the Great. Hadrian built it an axtiffclal harbor, remains of which were 
stiH visible in the last century, .Although destroyed by the Goths in the 
third century, the city made a good start in Christian history by pro* 
ducing some martyrs for Diocletian. It developed the legend that St 
Andrew had spread the gospel in it, and also found a oouseientious patron 
in St Eugentus, who repeatedly performed the nuntcles necessary to save 
it The Emperor JustinJan helped by rebuilding its walls and public build¬ 
ings after a se^'cre earthquake. Its walls were strong enough to rqwl the 
Seljub nftcT their victon* at Manzikext. 

During the Bj^ntino era Trebizond profited from die adversities of 
the empire, in particuiar tlie rise of the Arabs, When tliev won control 
of the Indian Ocean bade, it became the main port for the overlEmd 
trade with Armenia, Persia, and points east. "All merchants frequent iC 
wrote an Amb geographer. “All Greek te.Ttiles, all the bmcades that we 
receive, pass through it" The Mongols likewise contributed to its great 
wealth by destroying Baghdad, diverting more trade to it. European en- 
voji-5 en route to the East commented on the splendor of its palaces, 
churches, and moimsteiies. Scholars rvho studied in Persia and brought 
back the lore of the Orient helped to make it an fntcIlcchiuJ center as 
welt, known especially for its a.stJonnmers and mnibematicians. 

Ncrvorthcless the polih'cal histmy of the Empire of Trebizond makes 
disma! reading, it waj the familiar Byzantine stoty of palace revolutfons 
and civil wars, abetted by a slavish but iurbulent populace and frequently 
attended by trouble with their felhitw Creeks in Constnutinople. A 
Spanish ens'oy, Clovijo, noted the interesting custom in Trebizond of 
making tlie son Emperor during his fathers lifetime in order to prevent 
strife- The usual result was that the son headed the oppositron party or 
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assassinated bis father. To offset tiiese inxirderotis tendendeSp the eni- 
penors cultiv^ated tlie typical Byzantine taste for theology* IV* the 
last of the piuilddes* was milogized by eirdnent churchmen for the cieel- 
lezK^e of Ills opiaiom. It was his son vvho closed out the history of the 
empire^ on a note of rocoantic tragedy* He surrendered Trebis^d to 
Mohammed the Conqutiror on a promise of good treatment* but two 
years later was put to death with his sons on some pretesit. The widowed 
Empress Helene went down in legend by burying them with her own 
hands and then putting on sackdoUr* to live out her life in a hoveL 

Although the Conqueror was properly impressed by Trebizondp e$pe- 
ciallv its church of the “Golden-Headed*’ Virgin^ tlie oily likewise bec^nno 
a hovd. Its leading families dther fled or were moved out into Constan¬ 
tinople. leaving only a rabble. Its natural advantages, bfrwevea:* enabled 
it to fare better under Ottoman rule than most of the old cities^ Until tlie 
lime ol Suleiman the Magnificent it was ruled by princes of the raya] 
family; so Selim the Grim sallied forth from it to win an empire, and 
Suldman himself was bom in it. Little is heard of it in these centuries be¬ 
cause the Blade Sea was closed to EuTopean ships from 1475 to 1829^ hut 
its trade went oil At the beginning of the twentieth century the bulk of 
the transit trade between Europe and northern Persia still wmt by camel 
out of Trebizond. It was then a predominantly Creek city, and a busy 
one. 

During World War ! the city fell to the Russians, who occupied it for 
two years. FoUowing the war fts Greek inhabitants were expelled, and 
the remnants of their moDumcjits largely destroyed or left to coimblc. Its 
trade feU off. The Turks havn been much more interested fn building up 
the port of Siunsun (ancient AniLsus)i which is connected hy rail with 
the interior. Today there is little bustle in Trebizond, and little trace of 
its ancient magnificence. MedievaJ walls along the deep ravines that cut 
through the city recall its dtadeb old bridges and the cnimbic in crooked 
alleys add picturesqueness. But its Turkish inhabitants seem llW tranr 
sienfcs or aliens on the venerable site. The dty has lost even its glaroorous 
name, whkli has been corrupted into the ugly name of TrahioiL It would 
nnw make a kingdom only for Sancho Panza, 

U, CAESAKEA ANU CAPFAnOCXA 

The land that became knovvii as Cappadocia, in souih<entral AnatoUa 
below Ankara, was on aaelent melting pot that long remained among the 
backward regions of the interior* and is stU] chiefly a land eff primitive 
peasantry. As early as 2000 b,C- colonies of Assvrian merchants settled 
among its nameless natives, as at Alislmr and Kultcpe, The Hittltes took 
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over control of it, Pbrj-gians spilled into it, \fedes and Persians set np 
fortresses in it, some Creeks found their way in. Strabci commented on 
the mirture of races that iK'ed side by side in villages distinct in Language 
and cirstomH A topical center then was the town of Conmi^L Form^ly 
the capital of a Hittite kingdom (ELummatmi), it wms famoiis for its 
temple of Enyo or Anaitis, another manifestation of the Goddess Ma. In 
Strabo's tinie die temple owned more than sue thnusand ssfs and was 
served by many sacred prostitutes of both sex^n 

During the HeQenistic era Cappadocia became a kingdom, mth a 
feudal nobllJt}'. One of its Idngs, Ariaratlies V, made an earnest effort to 
flellenize it. Related thitmgb marriage to the Attalids of Pergamum, be 
studied philosophy In Athens and bec^e an Athenian citizen; as king he 
invited scholars to Iiis court. He made little lasting progress^ however, for 
Strabo reckoned that Cappadocia had only two real cities—Tv^na and 
Mazaca. Its history after the rdgn of Ariarathes had not encouraged the 
growth of civilization. 

The next Ariaratbe$ was married to a sister nf Mithridates the Great 
of Fonttis, but his imperial brother-in-law had him ass^rssinated tn favor 
of a puppet. To combat Mithridat^, the Romans then offered Cappadocia 
its freedom. Fearful of repufalican goverompnt its nobles requested the 
blessing of another Idng^ whereupon the Homan Senate picked out one 
of them, named AiiobEuzanes. Re remained loyaj to Rome, but was not 
blessed Mithridates drove him out of bis kingdom; Sulla put him hack 
on his throne, but when the Roman army left, Mithridntes booted him 
out agjain; and $n he went on serving a$ a football. King Tigranes of 
Annenia also taking a turn in bcnoting him and ravaging his kingdom. 
The coinage of the unfortunate Ariobarzanes, which reflects his royal 
career from a smooth young man to a wrinkled o!d tmo with a hawklike 
Roman nose, might illustrate a discDur$e on the vanity of kingship- 
Flnally Pompey rewarded him by not only restoring but extending hfe 
dominion, and pesently by putting bis son on the throne, A Homan 
chronicler wrote touchingly of the joy of the old man as he placed the 
diadem on his son, and of the sadness of the son. Tlie son was vxiser. He 
was a V'sssa! king, ruling without an army and without monev*. Cicero 
dMcribed the miserable poverty of the next Aiiobarzanes, who ^ wen- 
tualty put to death by Casstuj for refusing aid. Better times came when 
Mark Antony set up an able young man named ArcbethiiSp who kept the 
throne for fifty years by the grace of Augustus. But witli the death of 
Augustus he too came to an unhappy end. As an old man of eighty 
Arebdaus was summoned to Rome to face a charge of treason, probably 
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trumped up, ajid died there oi htimiliatioQ and exhaustion. Thereupon 
Borne acquired tlie new province of Cappadocia. 

Of its major cities^ we have already encoiuitered Tyana as the birth* 
place of Apollonius^ A veiy' old city on tbc toad leading through the 
CUlciau Gates, il was ooee the capital of a Kittite kingdom, had a 
Mound of Sizmiramis, knew King Midas (one of whose inscriptioiis has 
been found cm the site)^ and was stLil prosperous in Persian tinier. 
Maaaca entered liistorv later. Although aneJent etjTtioJogists derived its 
name from Meschits or Mosoch, the legendary ancestor of the Gappa-^ 
dooiam, modem ones prefer the more apposite hybrid of ihe Avestan 
fTuz^ meaning lar^go, and tlio Sanskrit julRx rtkn. It began to outstrip 
Tyana ivlicn the Cappadocians kings made It dicir capital It suffered 
from their misfortunes, once having its inhabitants moved by King 
Tigranes into bis new capital but It prospered with Arche laij;s. In grati¬ 
tude to the Bomans he rechristened il Caesarea, a name it still retains 
in the Turkish form of Kayseri. It pmspeted not only as a main station 
on the Eastern highway but as an emporiiun for the products of Cap 
padoda-the hones and cuttle for wluch it was famous since Persian 
times, end its mineral wealth of rod ocher^ alubastCT, crystal onyx, talc* 
and especially the silver and lead of the Taurus Mountains, llcoee 
Caesareo became one of the majoi: imperial mints^ Though not hallowed 
by legend or heroic exploit, it took on some aura from snow'-capped Mt* 
Argaeus, the highest mountain this ride of Armenia, which towers above 
it lUid dominates the region because it stands alone. As the only active 
volcano in Asia Minor^ it became the abode of the fiie-hreathing monster 
Typhon, 

At the site of the andent town of Garsaura, an oasis tnldway between 
Caesarea and Iconium, Archelaus buUt a new foundation, named Arche! 
ais, that was to become an important dty and .survive to this day^ as 
Aksuruy. (From a plane it looks like a salad bow^i on the vast dusty spread 
of the Anatolian plaiiL) But it was not imtil Bj'zantine times that Cap^ 
padncia made any serious cbim to historic importance. CaRsarea antic¬ 
ipated it by meurrmg the wxath of Julian the Apostate: it had become so 
thorou^ly Christian* in the process destroying great templeg to gods 
identified with Zeus and Apollo, that he expunged it from the list of 
imperial cities. Now^ suddenly and strangely, Cappadocia produced 
several great men, the most cininciit in its history—Sr Basil and tlie 
Cregories of Nyssa and Naztanzus, tiie Fathers of the Orthodox Church. 
As Aeob^ns. they were not a type one would expect to emerge from a 
region that had only a veneer of Henenism. More likely tjpe^ were the 
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many “Troglodyte" Christians who pre^ujcnably at thi 5 time began to hole 
up in the cliffs and cones of ttie arid land, as at UrgUp, 

Under the Byzantine Empire^ Cappadocia was important for its 
strategic highways. Justiniflii refartified Caesarea and stationed a garrison 
in it At the small town of Mocesos, behs*eeii it and Ancyrn^ ho built up a 
strongly fortified city\ cindo^ving it with many churches, bath^, and other 
piiblic buildings, and itmanung it Justinianopolis; today it is Kirshehm 
Cappadocia retiimed mch favors by bearing a number of leaders for 
the empire. Caesarea unfortunately gave it John the Cappadoctan: a man 
of humble birth who rose to become Justinian's praetonan prefect, 
financed lib great btiilding and militmy enterprises, but eictortcd money 
by such arbitrary, unprincipled, and brutal means that he almost rufaed 
the empire, largely nuUifyuig the works on w^hidi Justinian prided him¬ 
self; he ended in disgrace, forced to become a priest The nobler Phocaas 
family pro’vided some great soldiers* indudiDg the Emperor Nieephorus 
Phociw. who recovered Cilicia, Cjpnis, and Antioch from the Arabs; 
thmi^ its ambitiDu also produced some rebels^ one of whom had himself 
crowned at Caesarea. Finally Cappadocia gave birth to ^omanus IV* the 
brave but unblessed emperor who met disaster at Monzikert. 

FoibAving hi5 defeat by tlie Seljuks the whole region fell to them, at 
once and for good. The Turk$ merged with ib andent population. That 
Christianity disappeared from the land of the Cappadocian Father is 
perhaps less surprising than at first appears, for the kind of religiosity 
that produced aU its cave dwellers might be attracted by the austerity of 
Isbm. Another possible reason is that Caesarea* Aichdais-Aksamy, and 
Jnstinijuiopolis^Kirshehir flourished under Seljuk m!e. On a tomb in 
Kirshchir, however, a bey left a prophetic jusenption: '^KhoAv that the 
world i$ a vain place," Under the Ottomans the land of Cappadocia re¬ 
lapsed into obscurity. It was no bnger famous for its livestock, or for 
anything else to speak of, Caesarea remained an important citv but a 
dreaty one; the other dries dwindled into provincial towns. Thdr fate 
was not too melancholy, for none had a really gtamorous post. Cap- 
padoda had never knoAvn the Greek polis, never developed a rich culture. 

Kayseri today is scarcely a haunting dty. But tlie many peoples who 
have lived in and about it. under the shadow of majestic Mt. Argacus, 
left enough remains to give it a venerable air* Sections of Boman and 
BjT^nrine wnll run along behind the main streets or cut across allevs, A 
wcll-prescTvcd Seffuk fortress is the center of the town is occupied by a 
market. Nearby an imnsually largo, colonnaded Scljuk mosque, with the 
usual handsomely sculptured gateway, is worthy of the high rellgiDus 
tradirion of Cappadocia* The local museum, m the garden of the adjoin- 
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ing mosque school, ^ sniall but represeatative ooUectioii, iDduding 
good HittUe lions. It has almost no HeUonistio objects. Among the 
statuary is a weird, crude goddess, post-Hlttite in exucutioii, but no doubt 
pre-Hittite in aucestiy—a deplorable object of worship^ and a reminder 
of the low relig:ioiis tradition of Cappadocia. 

lu all this the townspeople show little interest. As Caesarea was never 
important except as a comroerdaj center* it is fitting that ICayscri is 
proud chiefly of its mtxlem textile works, 

IIL SOME SUGGESTIONS FOB TOtmtm 

There Is no up-to-clate Baedeker for Turkey* or Likelihood of one. The 
conditions of travel have greatly altered in recent years. A site maooes- 
slble today might be easily reached In a year or so^ a town that has only 
a primitive hotel may soon have a new one, even with plumbing. I am 
therefore appending only some gencfal infonoation, with a passing bow 
to a few ol the many andent dties tliat 1 liave bad to neglect 

Outside the few major cities, there are almost no first-class hotels or 
restaurants in Turkey* and no such anjeiiities as bare or caf^. Ln the 
smaller cities and the towns the traveler will do well to ask for the en 
ycni hold—the nerwest—but he must not then expect modem comforts or 
coDVeolenccs, or over a pd^^te bath. Often he will put up in a bare* im- 
carpeted room fumfehed only with a b^ a chair, a few clothes hooks— 
and always a pair of slippers. His lod^g will be very inexpensive* how* 
ever, and the service as fdeodJy as simple. It is likely to be pleasanter 
than a really new hotel. In more elegant rooms he may be struck by a 
dirty* emptv^ water pitcher or an electric light that doesn't w*orlc The 
Turks are generally courteotis but lueffident hotelkeepers. For the rest 
the traveler may count cm eating well, if in ODt-too-efenn restaurants. He 
may be charmed by eager s[>ecial attentions^ such a$ the immediate 
provisioii of a dozen toothpuics on a large plate, Coming from ihe big 
ddes* with tbeir more European ways^ he may appreciate an almiMt in¬ 
variable eagerness to please that is elmcist nwer motivated by a thought 
of dps. If be pines for such luxuries as a modem bathroom, he may con¬ 
sole himself by reading what travders liad to put up with under the 
Ottoman regime. He can always return to tlte really modern^ expensK'e 
hotels id Istanbul, Ankara^ and Bursan 

Most cities arc now connected by busesy but m the pro%^inces these 
are often ancient* erowdedl and unccFmfuitahleK One may travel much 
more rapidly and agre^bly by an admirable Turkish invention^ the 
dofmwfo a taxicab with a fixed destinatioD that waits until it fs filled up 
(dolmtish) with passenger^ eech of whom pays a fixed, modest rate. Still 
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pleasanter is the Turldsb troiE^ It is the European compartment typOp 
with passengers leaning out of T.^'indows every one of which bears the 
legend that leaning out i$ prohibited. Although it is learning to mn on 
time, it remains an informal kind of conveyance that mostly crawls 
along, dawdles at statinns, stops at small tillages where no effident rail¬ 
road wotdd permit It to, and so may irritate foreigners in o hurry to 
reach their destination, but delight tln:j$e who "^vish to see the coimtiysidep 
(A fast new motor train cut seV€?TaI hours from the Istanhul-.Ankaia trip 
and could cut another—except that the train stops aK every village statton 
for the stationmostcr to rign the en^neer s book, or vice versa. I guessed 
the reason at once: this was the “contror system, to make sure that the 
engineer kept on schedule.) And the passing scenery—umnodeniized, 
unadorned by blllboardsp iin defiled by industry—is alw$w fascinating* 
often spectacular* 

Best of oil 15 the Turkish steamer. In Istanbul agile little ferries ply the 
Bosphorus with surprising speed and dependability. Relatively new ships 
make overnight trips to Irniir, fast trips up the Bbck Sea. But for the 
imhurried and the unfostidious the most enfoyahle means of travel is the 
coastal stemners—old, slow boats, of tlie vintage of Joseph Conrad, far 
fmm elegant in their uccominodatiGns, bu( comfortable enough and 
staffed by the friendliest of officers. They have o lively, colorful steerage 
life on their lower deeb. which are usually crowded with peasants and 
Iheir boxes, sleeping rugs, and livestock. Stnps at die many ports of call 
am animated by the primitive loading facilities and the absence of piers. 
The steamers take on cargo, oitde, and passengers from lighters and 
bobbing rowboats, in a noisy, dieerfuh scrambling confmdoii. As the 
procedure usrially takes several hours, one has time to go ashore and 
stroll around the town. This is almost atways the site of an ancient erty* 

One popular trip is along the Black Sea coast from Istanbul to Hopa. 
Here the scenfiiy h lush as well as spectacular because of heavy rainfall. 
The mountains falling steeply to the coast are thickly wooded and much 
softer in enntnur than the hills along the western coast; their forest and 
valleys make a rich study in green, ranging from tlie darkest tn the most 
^ivid shades. Although the ports of call vary on different trips, depending 
on cargo, they usuaU}^ include Inebolu (.Abonutichus)* Samsun (.Amisusl, 
Ordu (Cotyora), Gire$uii CCerasu^-Kcrasunt], Trabzon (Trapezus-Treb- 
izond), and Rize. tnehnlu^ In former PupMagonia, was the main inlet 
through which supplies were smuggled to Atuturk during the Revolution, 
from there being earned over the mountain^ on the backs of peasants. 
Samsiin is now boomiiig os the ina[or Turkish port on the coash ^nd losing 
whalm'er character or sig^ of ancient splendor ft may have had, bol the 
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vidnity remains venerable* Large huyuJus standing out od the hills be¬ 
hind it go back to iiittite times, and on the rich plains extending up the 
coast dwelt the legendary Amazons, One also has to bring baeJ? meimories 
in order to glamoudi^ Giresun^emsuSp another commonplace town in a 
beautiful setting. Andent foundations in the medieval whUje on what was 
once its acropolis may recall that this tmvn entcrtauied Xenophon and 
the Tes Thousami and that from here the Roman general LucuUus 
brought the first cherries to Europe.. After Trabzon, already described^ 
the Greek world fades out. Rizci in the land of the ColduanSj Is a prof- 
perous lea-griiwing center mth no antiquities. At the vilbge of Hopa, the 
end of the jouniov there is notbing to contemplate but the smokestocks of 
Batum, dimly visible m the distance. Here as clsew'here the tough Turk 
seems quite unperturbed by the knowledge that Soviet Russia b in bis 
backyard, 

A less spectacular but more enchanting voyage for lovers of antique 
lands is by the slow boat to Izmir—cm andent little steamer that chu^ 
across the Sea of Marrnora to Gelibolu (Calh'poHs-Gallipoli}, down the 
Dardanelles, around the Troadp along Sappbo^s island of Lesbos, and in 
and out along the coast of Aeolla to the Gulf of Izmir, putting in at a 
dozen small towns and villages. The Dardanelles is less beautiful than the 
Bosphorus but as rich tn histerte assoctarion. Along it are the sites of 
ancient Lampsaetts, Abydus^ and Sestus, near wrhich Xerxes built his 
bridge; beyond Chanaliale and its medieval castles is the mound of 
Dardanus, and inland the mound oi Troy- (The officer on duty on the 
bridge always pleased to help one spot these sites on the iimriDf?rs 
chart.) The steamer makes n call at Bo^iiadn, formorly the island of Tene- 
dos, where an old castle may remind one that the Aebaeans hid here 
when they sent the Wooden Horse to TroyF Assus f modem Behnim) ^ near 
tlie westernmost tip of the Troadp has no Homeric associations but offers 
some of the oldest Greek ruins in Asia Minor; here Aristotle first set up 
school and found a ^vifCd Along the southern coast of tlic Troad memorira 
of Homer return as Ml- Ida Wgms to loom up and the steamer calls at 
villages on or near the site of andent Gargara, Antandrits, and Admmyt- 
tium. the last on a pbln that may have been the plain of Thebe mided 
by Achilles* 

Mtr Ida is still visible as the steamer rounds the gulf and calls at 
Ay%*alik, an oliven^il center, but unhappily this arouses thoughts of a 
much less romantic w-.ir. The crumbling waUs, churcjies^ and monasteries 
in and about it belonged to a thriving city that in the last oentun' 
wholly Greek. Today, as n whony Turkish one. it is brightly painted but 
forgettable, Upou leaving it ihe streamer passes by the much more 
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mteresting-bolciag city of ^fyt^]ene on the isknd of Lesbos; it no 

stop because this stiH belongs to Greece^, Ttirklsh and Greek fishing boats 
Eire careful to stay on tbeir own sides of the channel, to which the steamer 
as carefully keeps. Its very friendiy officers may give signs of tensioii. 

Such unpleasantness detracts somewhat from the most memorable of 
the coastal tours, from Istanbul to Iskendemn. The steamer sails close to 
the islands of Chios, Samos, and Co$^ but again without stopping; these 
isliinds also belong to Greece. One con get only a passing binocular view 
of their old dtie$, with here and there a castle, a monastery^ a suggestion 
of old temple; only stare at the twin hills througli which the men of 
Samos astounded Herodotus and the Greek world by cutting a mile-long 
timnet (still extant). From a greater distance one can make out Patmos, 
the asylum of St. John of Revelation, and the gleaming w^alls and towers 
of Rhodes. The last of the Greek islands, Megiste or CastelJcntEo, adds a 
dirnial footnote. It looks forbidding^ almost barren of vegetation; yet 
iTusn fought over this poor bit of land in the last world war. It had 
nuisance value as a possible subrnadne base. 

But this b only a footnote. Again one has steamed down the Sea of 
MarmoTii and the Dardanelles, past Troy; and now, On a calm blue sea, 
under a briglit blue iky^ one sails lazily along the entire w»estem coast of 
Asia Minor—an enehantingly beautiful ominby^ and an otitline of antdent 
history. A day's stopover in Izmir makes it possible to explore old Smyrna^ 
or to take a side trip to Ephesus or Pergamum. Leaving Izmir^ the steamer 
skirts the coast of Ionia, sails through tlie narrow straits between Samos 
and Mt. Mycale,. seat of the Piin-Ionimn^ and passes by the month of the 
Maeonder. With this one leaves Ionia for the rugged coast of Oiria^ a 
land of less memomble ciries until the steamer enters the harbor of 
Bodntfli-Hidicarnasstis^ the birthplace (if Herodotus^ And so tt goasj 
along the mountainous Lychui coast, pEist the mouth of the Xanthns, to 
.Antalya (AttoIeJa); along the Pamphylian plain, backed fay mountains 
with majestic contours, to Alanya and Its towering Seljiik dtadet; around 
the mdey coast of Cilicia Aspm to the roadstead of ^ferrfn, from which 
the rich Clbcian plain begins to belly out tow^ard the Taurus Mountains 
and the CilJcian Gates; along the plain, post Tarsus and Adam, to 
Iskcnderun (Alcxandretta) ^ near vv'hich Alexander won his momentous 
victory over ihe Emperor Darius. From here one may take a dotmmh 
over the mountain, through another historic pass, to Antakya-Antioch. 

Of the ports of call, Halicarnassus-Bodrum offers perhaps tlie most food 
for reflection, if not very' wholesome food. A beautiful Doric temple with 
a Jong colonnade, described by travelers in the nineteenth century', is no 
mcne. The mausoleum duit vras one of the Seven Wonders of the World 
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di^pp«arcd long ago. Most of it went bato a castle in the harbor, built by 
the Knights of Rhodes in the early fonrteenth cenhny, A Renaissance 
chropicl-er told of how the Knights found it still sfanding: which having 
admired closely^ and after having considered in their imagination the 
singularity of the work, fit kit they pulled down, erackect and broke up 
to use us they had done the rest”—the Doric and Roman stone they also 
worked into their castle. On many murbles they not only sculptured coats 
of aims but inscribed prayers* especially toward the year 1500, when the 
Ottomans were advancing. One wo uld like to think that with Cod s help, 
behind battlements made of a Seventh Wonder, they put up a heroic 
resistance; but actually they offered none to Sukiman the Magrdfioent. 
Their castle was so strongly built that it served as fi Turkish fortress until 
well into the last oenhirj\ and sim ived bombardment by the French after 
World War I, (It incidentsally provided an iUustraUnn of the Otinimn 
mentality: when fi soldier drowned in one of Its cLstentSs the gamsoti 
stopped using the cistern rather than go to tbe trouble of fishing him 
out.) It is today still about as fine an old castle as one can hope to find. 

It was tom Mamunis^ a port farther along, tliat Suleiman sailed to 
make his first real conquest, the island of Rhodes. In the Creek world 
Martnaris wfis Phj'sciis, fi small town famom for nothing; and its situation 
is so magnificent that one must wonder why'. It lies at the end of a fiord, 
a mountain’'Shadowed basin large enough to bold a modem fleet—as it 
has. But this travelogue could go on jrtdefinilely^ and 1 shall stop off at 
Antalya, a final example of the Idstorical riches of regions that a tourist 
may never have heard of. L>iog on a low cliff fined with andent walb, 
Antalya is a city of consider able interest whose antiquities include one 
of the countless works of the Emperor Hadrian, a triple-ardied gateway; 
but chiefly It served as a convenient center for erpedltions to more in¬ 
teresting sites nearby; Side, a little-known city* but a great one in its dayf 
Perge, better known because St» Pfiul preached in it; Sillmim, which hfis 
ejrtenrive Hellenistic ruins; Aspendus, with its best-preserved of great 
Roman theaters; and most $pcctaeuW—if one is wtDing to climb a 
mountain—Temessus, a stronghold that was able to hold off Alexander 
the Great. Antalya is today the only town of any sire in this region, 

I condude as informally with an anecdote that may sum up both the 
difficulties and the delights of travel in Turkey* and that also brings me 
back to Dinar, where—a long time ago^f started. My wife and I were on 
fi train (an hour late) scheduled to reach in the ev en i n g a junction some 
ten miles from Dinar, The conductor looked in our compartment from 
time to time with fi worried air* and presenriy brmiglit a French-speaking 
schoolteacher to make clear Ids concern; there was no hotel a* the June- 
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tinn, Jio vilbge even, and oo train or bus from there to Dinar that evening. 
Other [tnsseogeis came in to discujs the problem. Upon airival at the 
junction, they all went into coosultatioQ with the engineer and the 
rtationmaster, who managed after considerable trouble and delay to put 
through a telephone cal) to Dinar, requestiiig a taxi to come for us, 
bnin waited until the taxi arrived. The whole group tlien pleaded with 
the driver to reduce the very reasonable fare he proposed to charge, re¬ 
minding him that we were American guests. He not only agreed but 
made further amends. After driving us to a hotel in Dinar, he waited to 
take us to a restaurant, and again waited here to drive us boidic, refusing 
to accept payment. The hotel was typically primitive, as typically called 
a Polos. Something about our plain room~no doubt something that didn't 
work—reminded me of the hotel in Alonya where we had arrived at night 
a week before. We had trouble getting ualo tbia (me bc’cause no one was 
on duty. At length the sleepy proprietor showed up, and led us down a 
dim corridor adorned with an electric meter. The meter was ciovsned by 
a nest on which tliree baby swalbws sat in a row, trying to look like Wall 
Disney birds. 

For some reason those baby swallows have haunted me-I suppose as 
symbols of the Turkish lunatic asylum. But I think of them fondly, as I 
do of the Turks. They ml^t almost do as symbols of the blessed aspect of 
the mirade and mystery of all life, the simplicities that help to reconcile 
us to the boredom and the honor of history, and to realize iie glory. 
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BMasiiiv, !S, -15. 48. Si 
£75, «« 

Bwidu™, 3£9-aa 50S, 3er7-a9 
Bcuthlis, E. S,, 400 
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Bozjetada^ 4 IB 
Braidwind, Aobcat ^ 

Brod3CTW9, SdJuK S74-7S, £flL-B3 
BjhIu^ 333^9 
Biiddlu^ 125 
Bukhaii, il-, 26Sn 
Burtkhiifdt, jHOob, S30 
Bumet qitoCfti^ 125 
B«i™, 299^301* 317.366 
Biinv j, B„ qiiut^ Sa 
6iiso^« Augfer ChMaln 3Cr7, diSn; 
308 

Biraness^ *<?# CcFanAqrtv 
BiittcrE«ddp Hi?rb<iT^ quoted, 2S 
Byitm, Iword, 372 

B)''£!n3flik« Empire, 2JT-^4 ait of* £42- 
45 h 330^ 404; CrnttmiHriQ fts empcw 
dl. 21T-29: CoDstanEiDopte tks eapitaT 
df, 229-33; Iflit dn« of, 255-61; politr 
^cid bFe of, 230-38'; reb^iun of. 236-42 
Byzmtluai (eily )+ a^MOj 307 

CodimL^ 131 

Caesar. |uliui. 94-95, |es^ 0761 40S 
Canarca, 31S+ 415-17 
Coi^^rripAplsm, 237-25 

rjilmti F Avfi safl 

CnISfrfiate. 313-14, m, 332 
CaUimu, 143 
Cambyw, 134 
CappadocLt 253-54, 413-17 
Caiqcalla, Emperor, 95 
Caidtwmsbp 50 
Caiia, 6, UOp 420 
CbrpditeTp Rbys, 391 
Ga^er* Ernst, 370 

Catholic Churclu rms Bomm Cdtlualic 
Chnmh 

Cave drawings, TrohistEiilCn 33-34 
Cavt-dwellljQg Chii^tLiids, 109» 233-54^ 
320.410 

Cedreiniip {|uoted, 303 

OkewifrApamcfl, l^. 252, 36U 390 

Celiua. 189 

Cemin, C. 40 

Cewnu, 418, 419 

OiolL'cdon, 329,4307 

Chnldeons, 162 

Oumiikkale, 9S. 351. 301-61 419 
Cturlcmik^e, 260, 2^ 

Cliadfs V. Holv Homan Emperor, 305 
Childc, Grtnion. 35. 113 , lafl, 127 
Chids, 106, m m 420 
Chiirt, $c0 

Christianity £ Antic^elt Bnt Qtrbtlar^ cnnt- 
munfly, 402; Armenln Srst ChrEitlan 
Statn, 679; CfTtriparati with hlohaiu^ 
iwionism, 217. 263, 208, 272, 298; 

Cumpnicd with OlympLliiisin, 92; ddn- 


fiEot wi^ l&km, 277-78; Donatio ooq>- 
tKnncxsy^ 225-28; failure of, OTO^ 
HaddnnV tnlenoce ofp 209-10, Holy 
DrthodiK ChuTch, 239-45, 825-27: 
IcdowlOism contnTveny^ 230-37^ tod 
Judaism, 180-63; Mopc^ysjUspvF £13^ 
263. 264; at myitio^ 191-^94; 

Ne$t£nriaiiisni, 213; 'OrientaJ luilueDces 
on, 19- Ottoman toiici:iiiic^ nf, 

302: Romui Cathcllc Obureh, 197* 
^^28, 239. 405400; St Paul ai 
spostle ofp 180-97; :ii^am±ina of 
Ibnmii C^dUc PTitd Holy Orthodtxc 
churches^ 259; Stite vt, Omrrli cem- 
trwersyp 227-28; ma i^^diesis of East 
and W(ist 13^ briunjph uf iieder Cun- 
stacMnc, 213-29 
Chrv-sfppus, ItO 

dwysDstoro, ^ Dio ChryscHttKn 
Cbtifchf!^: cf By^utiiifii ordij tectenil 

trtur^hs^ 242-44, 259-00; CLutcJi of 
the Oumi, 259-00; Hagia Sophia^ 138, 
289-45, SOI. 805. 314, 307, 330; of 
nx^. In Ceppododo. 253-54; turned to 
Mo$!eixi use, 318-19 
CEcBfp, 11, 84, ITS; qudted, 4p loSn 
CtUcim 6, 173-70, 212-18^ 405 
Qlktftn Gates, 174, 213-14 
Clmmerf^nt, 0, T* 87$^ 384 
Cities: rale of In civiHzatloJi. alt 84--85^ 
37-38; erlto PoEtt 

CJvilltatlEm.^ oit aj cndei to, 15Ct-51: 
cities as cTea£n» B4r-35; locEian 
ip&rit oj begiiaiung of, 108-14; prog;rss 
and, 59-01: dJe of. 34^ 
dark, Eleanor, a^n 
Gazoonenae^ lOSn, 400 
Clasnthes, L58 
Clement V* Tetpe^ 257-58 
GHrontra, L€&, 178, 395j 406 
Cnl<fus, 408 

Cochmne, C N.p quoted, 234 
Cuiniigc: fntenruidonaJ, ftrst, 149; imms- 
tioD of, US: as reHectif^ri of cultitre 
dbangei^ 155ft 

CoUiugwt^od, ft Ch qimiftdL 29 
Coloasae, 252 

Ccsmuiu of Ckppiiduda, 4L4 
Cennani] oF FuntnS, 370 
CoiTuiierooi CttcIc ofvtlbcetlon based m, 
14r-l5; in HelletiMte Age. 144-45, J48^ 
4^^ loDinn^ explDitatTon of, [|2; La 
Ottumnn Empire 305, 3t6w 
Comnetd fouiilyp 255-56, 411-13 
Ctanfudiu, 71, 125 

Coftctanllne the Great 217-33: CEfii- 
tianlty of. 19-20, 318^19* 221-29; u 
Empercff, 220-21: Foutids CciiMtan- 
tuiople, 229^^3; -at Bjunx, 95: and 
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Klcsean CountU, 409^ flS Oricfitlil 
mocuuch, 19 
CaiiftAntine 

Cwi^tantiiiaple; during B>%imiDa cm, 
££9^! MDuui^ hy Cru^ardcm, £56- 
57i discdbcoL £50; founding of, £30^ 
SS; gaild« of, Irtianfcul to- 

day, 3^0^39; lant daj^ of, 253-81- 
undtr OUqiuiiuB, 301^302, ^ 

Cuficrdciis, S90 

CDtoduin, 3I7f 3S0 

Oitiai. 13& 

Cioesii$, King, 6. 113, 1£€, 1^1, 144. 
384-85. 338 

Cni^es, £l4p 255^ 277-^78, 403-404, 
4O5-m410 

cybd^; DtfaEtii mflnifeshiliDii irf^ 139^ 
44, l87-72i AJ Gr«N4: goctdiszs, 1^16; 
54-^55, lOl* 230; an god^jssi 49; 

ai Tcomimi, 280; ifi8iii!ih:ci no OtLer 
Teligfafu^ 54-^35; ai Motfier CHxIdcss of 
AAat<dl;i, S; ^ Phrj'gfcui godded 33- 
5S; ia RjcnnAn world, 18-19 
Cyme+ 108 
CWttia, 156 
Cypnu, 403-403 
Oym. Biil}C}p, 170 

Cynt^ EmpcntT^ 10. 102. U3. 131; 

quoted, 15 

Cyim the Voimger, 10, 17 
CyiiEia, 112, 201 

Donutwis, 277^ SS3 
DiloIcI, 320 
Daote, 27Siv 292it 
Dainuia, 173—74 

Dardawiltes, 63, 6^ 70, 302, 410; ks 
afctt ITtiUnpobt 
I?3rdanlaiu^ 08, TO 

Dailoi. King, Ml, IW, 176, 303; qwoijid. 
106 

DavH King, 45. 380 
Dawson, Cnri^tuphtf, £72 
DdtJe$: C)■l^de, ^ 15-18^ 19^ 40^ S3-SS- 
EMuna, 130-44, 167^72; D>ing gocl, 
ha^c type of, 38-34, 53, lOO, 211-12; 
Isis, 211-12; tnonsrelis m, 17-10, 38; 
Mocha Coikless, 6, IS^l®. 33«34, 

55. 06. 193, 21J-12; Ol^ians, 88-3^; 
OricDisJ, In HtdJcni5t£c Age, 130-63; 
lynlhfltJc gnd SempU^ 161-62 
Denwtriiiv King, 143 
Deuicrfaniix pf Scepsis, 93 
Demomey £it Tudeej- icdav, 348-40; m 
the oTiclerir wcitld, Petia 
Demooitiis, 123 
DejUili. 252, 274 
OefviBhes^ 281-03 
Dewey^ jehn, quoted, 125 


DiiijifCrmi, quoted, L£9 
Diotm af EpbestiSp 139^^ 167-72; ts 
patroness □( comnitrufi; 144^ 148; as 
j>Tiibo1 of lelJgicms ctmliaEillicS, 140- 
41; temple ofp 144, 154; and VIteJh 
M ary, 1TM2 
Dsdymfl, HI, 300 
Dimwliilr, Mxrcus, 20311 
Dtnaj, 1, 13, 23^24* 27-30, 361, 42I»2£; 
jw alfid CdflefiaE-ApaxiMA 

Dit* anysoitom, 12,14, 77, 176. 193. SOO 

DfocsicsaTica, 210 
Dii3elctiiiii, 218. 210-20, £5l 
Djodnrus, 2M 

the Cyul^, 374 
iXogcnea df Chgiti umln 157 
Dfotaydn.^ the Ancnpngite, 241 
Dionvsoi, 17, 54, 06, \m, 168, 896 
Dodda, E R, quoted, 160 
Dcuuitliti, 2^28 
Dorians^ 69^ iOO 
Dwpfekl, W., 63 
Doiylainini. 25^^ 
rJosinyOTsly. Foodiir, flitoted, S 
Dying god? AttU. 53; Wue tvw cf, 33- 
34i OsiiM, 100,211-1£ 


Ewt! mci« 5 t dvUiEattaiM af, 87 -lClS, 
121-22 

Eui^tdr, dofttig fi(, 4(]g 
Eden dbEme, 33 
Edisaa. £52.230 
Edib. Hfliide, 333fi 
Edimt. tee AdrhtruTple 
Eductt^: in Om Hetleniitic Age, 393: 
(li the Rnmim Emult^ 205-206, 209. 
In the By^ilna Empirt, 2d5^6; in 
Oltoimin Tuiltey, 313; In ienidam Tiir- 
key. 351^ 

Ei^tiiU) dvdiiatltan. 30 OS-101 IIM- 
too 


iA Greco^ Greco 

Ehotp Sif CWrlc^ 010; qtiofvd^ 812, 880 

ElJut. T. S.+ qucjtii^ ;:dJ 

Etizaheth Ip ^^Tcea, 80S 

i^ninwsrich, CBtherine, 171 

Ephesusp 139-71 201, 250. £5). 018 8S0. 

583^, S84. 395. S93 
Ephomi, quoted, 100 
Epictetus, Son,’ quoted, 15S 
Epittifeanlisii^ 156-57, 159, 165 
Erroatratus, 152 
Ere^, .161 
Esh Antulva, 156^ 

EikisihddTp £51, 864 

EChJcfl, Hdleulvtic phlio^opMe* ol. IS6’ 


Euquchsp tule in lyiaiillmD, £37-^ 
Eurasia, 275-76 
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54^ 129 

Eimpe: die geographic! fiction of* T, 
Tft 137. 229. S27. 3fi8 
Eu$fib£u4^ Bljihop, 222, 223, 409; quatod, 

2m 

Evagoroa, 406 
Evim^ SijT AiiliLirt ^ 

Evliym Efendi. 31^X3; t{uOU^, 315-16 

FfiiAAgii^ 406 

FornngtoD, Benjamtn, 120-26^ lS3j 
niiot^ 157 

Fellows, Sir ChArI», 323> 32S; quated, 
390 

Feitiqm, C., qoiitod^ 169 
Fertility Motfitr Goddess 

Fethiye, OSO 
Filiocpif, 256 

Finbvi Cpprgo, qontod, $26 
Flood myth, 07, 279 

Frankfort, Heart, 07, 104j qnotfid, 99-90 
Frankfort, Mn. Henri, lOI 
Franks, 275, 276 
FraaKr. J» C., quoted, 100 
Frcdtflii Bail^mssa, 256, 260 
Fieedfflti: AS criterion of clvUlrntinD and 
pmgre$A, 60-61^ S71-T2: Greeks u 
nioneers of, 9, 7fi-T9, 107-109^ 37ft 
loss oF. fti factor bi fnC of Home, 207- 
£06; politfcL in pdit, 114^21 
Fmt, Hebert^ 114 

Colato, 257* 368 
Golntiik, 146, 395 
Calctj, 305, 396 
C^Ojpoli, 7ft 419 
Gauls. 147-48, 335, 39S, 393 
CusnnaliiLS, 25ft 261, 302, 625^26 
GhjL^rah, bU, 289-94 
Cibh, E. J. W., quoted. 312 
CabK H, A, R., quoted, £66, £72 
CJbbon, Edvwd, quoted, 184 
Cd^^ainoEli, 75, 78, 396 
Giottn. 259, 260 
dramii. 419 
ClAucm. 389-66 
Glover^ qtintcsil, 190 

Gods and coddessess itff DeItJes 
Goetce, Albrecht, quntfd^ 45 
Gciniiiiiii, 4(M4, 52-53, 335 
Gordins, King, S2, 57, 38T 
Gavenmuinl atkI poiitiosi Birtocracy ef 
Byzantine Empra^ 23S-38; aulocrajcy 
of PbAToahs. 98^99, 104-106; Gre^s^ 
credo of^ 8-9; Gn^ tyraiili m first 
poUtidiim, 115-16; of Hellenkitie 
rtfltos, 147^, 163-84; of HiHiles, 48- 
47; in limner, 80-32; of 285^: 
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within polls, 114-21; of today* 

347-50; see nUo Mcpoarcdiy 
Gmrt Mother, se& Mother Ccddcsi 
Greco, tJ, 244* 280 

Greek Orthndon Chiirch, mc^ Holy Ortho- 
dns Church 

Greeks. 61-172^ ait of. 154^; Ataturk^i 

war with* 333-^34, 399; connnefce and 

Lodustiv of, 14-15; entrance into Aria 
Miiiar.'3-4, ft 69-70, 106-14; essential 
faith of* 3^ 370; foilura ef, 10-18* 159- 
87, 370; Heimfotes a* hislnrlafl of, 
130-37; Holy Orthodox Churdi, 239- 
45j Loflueace on Isknt, 289-92; na- 
tionnlism el, 69-70, 327; pJillnsopby of^ 
121-30* 142^, iS8-«J; poUs of, 114:- 
£1; under Ottmnww^ 325-29, 399; 
science of, 121-30, 152-54 
Girgmy the Great. Ptopc. 239 
Gregory of Nofianxiis, Stn, 415 
Gregory of Nysra, SL* 239fi, 415 
Gfote. George; quoted^ 82 
Guilds^ of C^nstmitiiiaplje uodei Ottu- 
mim^ 315-16 
Gynes, 364 
CylUu*, Petrus, SffTti 

Hudith. 283-84, 293 

Hadrian. Empeter, 200-19; Ous buildings 
ef, 201, 207* 400, 411. 412* 4£1 
HodkiinopDlls^ 20l 

Hagfa Sophia, 138, 239, 242^3, 24ft 
26!. 31^,314. 3^, 360 
tIdicAmASdus. 131, 420-21 
HoUiiL 295 

Hamiltefi. WflUara 364. 365; quoted, 
33£-25 

Ifonmiurabl, IQI. lOS 

ttaimibal ift 14ft 299 
Hairiunp JarH?, 00* 92; quoted, 71 
Hama al^KashkJ. £13, 25ft 238 
HattuBas, 45 
HaHnriils L 47n 
Hwatneii:s of Abdcra. 164 
Hecatoeus of Miletus. I31-3ft 134; 
quoted,, £5 

Hector, 64* 74-78, 175 
Hegei Cemge, £7 
Heten uf Trey, 62, 96 
Helena. Empress^ £20, 224, 240 
HeUoniciu. 72 

HeUenytlc Age. 159^72; art nf* l54-5ft 
393; coanuomo aud Ludtuitry fn, 14; 
UtcrAhire of, 151^2; phllniophy of, 
156-aft pflhtics cf. 147-50; sraencu 
duiiag, 15£-^ 

Hdlesponl. Oft 64. 7ft. K# ^ 
dao^es 
Hera. 85^ 
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m 361, 373 
Heraclfl, a, 68, SOn, 361 
Homditus, 123- qun^odL 129, 14^^ 
HcrwUuj, Emperor, 277 
IXnrodotiis, 8, 130-87| de^ptioja of 
PeiTiaii War, % 100; dewlptinti of 
Troian War, 62. 70, 80, 94, Psdlui 
cdmpirocl wldi, 349 ; nuotod. 9 , 

106,110,378*334 383 

HoTa[^hlIiii^ Lo2 
Kiirostralu^ 144 
Hsiod, 49i 108; qiio&«L 09 
H»yclium, 258 
UierapoliK, 55n 
Hippwhus. 152; 40S 
Hippomtes, LpiaEtfd, tl£fi 
lltppocratic writings, quoted, 121 
Hl|q>oi«K, 15-16. 141^2 
FHrsdiJEtH O., 22. 23* 25 
ItWiik. 63* 362 

ilistDiy^ advances In last ceotuiy* 25^20; 
awdnit Eutem inierprctatfuoa of, 130- 
3lj Lick of intB^ in, 20"27i 

fJerodetm as flreT historian, 130-37; 
mytlu and l^nods os mic rwmi of, 
£-3; of kDDwIedgo of, 28-29r 89- 
61t u writlcti hy fiyzantluf?^ Z4<M9j 
as wfitt^ bv Sdodimi Ibo-JOiaJdani 
2S0-91 

Hitti, PhiHp K., quoted, 28A 
Fltttittii, 48-51, 141* 173-75, 373, m 
367, 397; lu Afyons^ 7; first 
power til Asia Minor, 5-6; poUdcai 
adkieSTTnenls of, 46-47i n^gfoii of, 
46-49; smlpture cf^ 50; iuivivals of la 
tttedmi Ttirkf5f, 51* 215* 335. S4S, 861 
IToprtli, David, 171 

Hofy Oithodfli CKurdi, 239-45; art of, 
242-45- conHTVftiiKn 241^; Hosv- 
dmsm wnlroveny* SSJ; under Ot^ 
mans. 019; PaWAitlmte* ^5-27; nda- 
dojM willi Ruman C^tbolii? CburtE 
239-46, 257-83; or 5talo CFutrcli, 239 
llmnef, 62-90, 887; utirtry of, 74-76; u 
edimater of ttcUjLs, 79-s|; greatness of* 
60-79; Creek critlcifiiu of, l2S-29i 
pf IcnowfedgES alwul, 71-72; and 
CHyoipEanjsnt^ 03-93 
Hop^ 4J9 
|[int$^ 275. 276n 
Hurrians. 274-75 

IhB-Balute, 20. 279. 291, 292: auoted 
171* E5T, m 410 
ihiir-KhaldiiTV 2(KF-91 
ihn-Rmbd, w Averroii 
Ibn-Sfiui. ff# Avkxaun 
fnrqfuirl, 201, 27^^ 316* 305 
Fconoda^ 236^ 


[patius. St.. 402 
[Mnatoo^ 99 
niuio, $4€ Troy 
LnamLo, 4Bn 

tndtuby. ses ConimBce and Xodnsby 

IiteboJii, ISS, 418 

lufanlidde, Cwfc, 159 

fimocenE 111, Pope, 256 

fnftnn . Innel* 349 

Ion of Cbioii, 13S 

loidjL, 108-^; fw oirp Creekf 

Ipsus, 148 

JjToe, Empress* 236 

Iron Age. 51-53 

JsniaFi* 167 

Isaum, 323 

Isauriims, 237, 250 

IsldoT of MiMu* 136 

lili. 211-12 

Ekaiider, 276 

Ekemirnni, 176* 400, 420 

Atfllnrk's attni:^ on. 338-39; com- 
paraJ wfth OirlstendDca, 296; (^fcOfo 
of. 238-91; fi^Liru$ of. £9^97; CaMeo 
Ago qf^ 285; influfmeo of oa CHtommsK 
296^ 300, 305, 3I3-L4; tnodaol 
formi of. 342; politJciU deveTopmeot of, 
£85-87; reniTgenfie in Tmkcy toebv* 
350; Seljuks' fkvqr for* £76-77; ibeuL 
of^ 293-95j $e^ ftUt> Kfuham- 
medanian 

biinot Fajii, Infind, Iimfit 
Is^htratoC quoted, 187 
Ihus^ 170 

Irteohid* 804, 366-69; alio CbrutBn- 

(zmir, 393—100; im oIh) Smyitu 
Wt. 410 
ImJlt, 41D-U 


J*e{-w. Wemn, quoted. 71, B6-a7, 124 
fanttoariw^ 302, 306. 309 

I iwik. 368. 300, 373i S7fi 
<4iiliiddin, 28t-32, 805 
niusn^ SU. 23Jn 
eiuialem, 277. 202 

Jonia CJtrirt; b^c inadila^ nf, 13; nun* 
pa«d wJtb Mcibiunmcd. 203^ 307, 271- 
73; St. Plaiil'i Loterpt^tioD of, 137-07; 
t^aUo ChriitisBltv 

Jews; in Asin Minw.'12-13. 179-83, 401 j 
jw aku JuAUsm. St Pml 
John ihtf Baptist, St. 140, 1T2, SSfli 311. 
304 


Jotai of Gsppadnci*. 4lS 
John Ourysostom, 340 
John, SL. 140.160. ITS, 309 
John of Damascut. St.. 277-78 
Jonej, W. H, S,. 183 
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Joshua^ 319 

jiidaUm; Jnflufxvcfj im CTirf^tf imity, 13^ 
130^2, 193-94; fti£utiK« o» 
medanism, 234-63 

Julian th^? Apostafe, Emptmxu^ 5^ 83^ £12, 
362, WSrAOA, 415 
JiiUua Cuc$Hr^ iB£. Cae^ 

Jung, Cart 34 

JiKtinlEn, Empfliiw^ 136, £18, £33^ £37^ 
246, £50^2, 397f^ 412, 418 
Tuftiiil-nw^li:^^ £52^ 416 
JuvHiaL quoted, 4<X> 

Kaiilu, 204, 265, £89 
luihk, Hiimavuii, 234 

&4ttt of, 48. 47 
ILndfk^, 367 

Kuniali, 40 

Karatep^ 51, 173, 359 
Ka^hfil ilHOit, John, quoted, 381 
Kfl>'seri, 253, 318, 319, 415-17 
KemiJ Ainhirip £1, 339-50; attack on 
Iduni. 533-39; aa flnnuk? ro uf^ 344; pw- 
»ivtktv of. 337-36j Kfonrn of, 3^-40 
1^, W, 82 
Khayyam, Omai' 

Kindi, al , 2W^92 

Kinrou, Lord, 38]n/ quob^ £81 

KLnhel^r, 416 

Kifto, H. D, F,, SOii. 129 

Kiz legondif, 3£0 

KnightA of Rhodes 399. 4£1 

Kneesojt, 36^ 67-68 

Kdiivti, £79-34. 518. 505 

Konm. 263-^74, £S7. £93, 298 

Kramer. Samuel. 35 

KiilavaiAot. 301. 30£; quoted. 303 

Kmcber. .Allred, quoted. 297 

Ktkliepc^ 40, 413 

Kurds, 345^ 3S2 

Kmudiemie, 363 

Kiitahya. 317. 360 

Laotantfuj, 22ln 
Lfflnp£acTi$p 93^ 136. 419 
Langer, Suzanne, 

Laodlcoa, 55n, 2^. £52, £74 
Law: Cnxk, 8^9, 82. 116; Modem, £71, 
£87; Rcunon. £00, 258 
Leaf, Wulter, 69; quoted, 70 
L«k^ W* M., 821 
Legcods. ttf M^lh 
Lwi llic Croitt. Popr^ £26 
Leo TTI. EmpcTor, £33^ 236, £53. 277 
Leo DiucxFuqs, quoted, 255-54 
Lesbos. 303, 392* 419, 420 

Leudppui^ 123 
Levvp G., 84 
Dhaiiiua, 401 


Ucfiiias^ 220, £22. 230 
Llodiay, Jack, 234fi 
Utyma, £-4 
Loads £2 
LowriOp Widterp 197n 
Lr i dan tbu kfmlyi, 402 
LucrettuSp 157 
LuralhiSp 375, 378. 419 
Luke, Sir Hoiiy^ 327i 829; qiiotod, £TT^ 
334 

LudgnaUr Uouio of* 405-406 
Lybyer. Albeit H., quoted, SCf? 

Lydons, 6, 3S6-91 
LvdiatB, 6 , 7 p 113 . 141 , 383-86 
Ly'iimjidms. IL 93, MT. 148. 155a, 391- 
02 408 
Lyatra, 191 

Mo, 46. 49, 378p 4l4 
Macauky, T. B., quuted, 110 
Maeatidor RCviffp I. 22. 23. Ill, 137, 382 
MagDssian^-Sjpybin, 11, 817 
Mouanid 11, 861 
Makd, Mahmut, 59. 357 
hColojin, &i fjiotm^ in deoUne uf HeQcniam, 
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